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PREFACE. 


OoB  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  peoples  of  Africa  Itaa 
grown  very  rapidly  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  is  grow- 
ing still.  Probably  no  portion  of  the  world  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  bo  many  books  in  so  short  a  time;  and  tliese, 
added  to  the  records  of  earlier  explorers,  constitute  a  literature 
of  snch  dimensions  that,  only  those  readers  who  have  abundant 
leisure,  and  who  are  conversant  with  at  least  three  languages, 
can  hope  to  become  familiar  with  it.  And  yet  nearly  every 
intelligent  reader,  especially  when  any  new  book  of  African 
travel  has  attracted  his  attention,  desires  to  have  a  distinct  and 
definite  conception  of  what  lias  been  accoinplislied,  and  of 
what  remains  to  be  accomplished,  in  the  way  of  discovery ; 
it  is  impossible,  for  instance,  for  any  one  to  grasp  the  really 
important  facts  in  Dr.  Schweinfurth's  great  work,  or  in  Living- 
stone's recently  published  "  Journals,"  withont  knowing  jiist 
how  far  the  discoveries  therein  recorded  supplement  those  of 
other  explorere,  and  what  relation  they  bear  to  the  existing 
body  of  geographical  and  ethnographical  knowledge.  To 
supply  such  information  is  the  object  of  the  present  work.  If 
its  execution  corresponds  with  its  plan,  the  reader  will  find  here 
a  record  of  explorations  in  Africa  from  the  time  of  the  Phre- 
nicians  to  the  death  of  Livingstone,  comprehensive  enough  to 
pnt  him  in  possession  of  all  the  essential  facts  and  successive 
steps  in  the  opening  of  that  mysterious  continent^  and  at  the 
same  time  detailed  enough  to  give  him  a  fair  conception  of  the 
work  performed  by  each  of  tlie  more  prominent  individual  ex- 
plorers. 
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Its  usefulneBS,  however,  will  not,  it  is  believed,  be  confiued 
to  the  class  of  busy  readers  abo\e  indicated.  Those  who 
read  for  themselves  the  iinmerous  books  of  African  travel, 
can  only  by  the  closest  atteution  to  tlie  text  and  pereiatent 
study  of  the  mapa  uudorstand  what  relation  the  work  of  each 
explorer  beai-e  to  that  of  the  others.  To  the  difficulty,  in  it- 
self great,  of  carrying  many  details  in  the  mind,  is  to  be  added 
that  which  comes  from  tlie  diversity  of  nomenclature  on  the 
part  of  tlie  various  writers.  Scarcely  any  two  of  them  give  the 
same  name  to  any  comparatively  obscure  place,  and  when  they 
do,  are  very  likely  to  spell  it  in  a  different  way.  Tiie  Londa 
country,  for  instance,  of  Livingstone's  first  book,  is  the  same 
as  the  Cazembe  of  his  second,  while  Magyar,  who  was  the  first 
to  explore  it,  writes  of  it  as  the  Molnwa  kingdom.  The 
Uganda  and  Karagwe,  which  Burton  desciihes  on  Iieai-say  evi- 
dence in  his  book,  are  by  no  means  the  Uganda  and  Karagwe  of 
Speke.  And  the  Bari  tribe  of  Speke  becomes  the  Barre  nation 
in  Baker's  last  book.  Such  diversities  as  these  are  innumera- 
ble; and  if  the  present  work  did  no  nioro  than  remove  them, 
it  would  relieve  the  study  of  African  exploration  of  a  most 
fruitful  source  of  confusion. 

As  to  the  special  contents  of  theb(K)k,  while  the  first  care  has 
been  to  make  the  recoi-d  of  geographical  discdveiies  complete, 
scarcely  less  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  tlie  accounts 
of  the  character,  habits,  customs,  industries,  and  distinguishing 
traits  of  such  members  of  that  vast  network  of  tribes  which 
makes  np  the  savage  population  of  Africa  a»  modern  travellers 
have  made  known  to  us.  In  these  respects  the  comparatively 
brief  chapters  of  tlie  present  work  are  scarcely  less  full  than  the 
original  bulky  volumes  from  which  the  material  for  thorn  was 
taken.  The  portion  of  the  various  narratives  wliich  has  Iwen 
only  slightly  touched  upon  is  that — a  considerable  part  of  the 
whole — which  relates  to  purely  personal  exj^eriences,  and  ad- 
ventures of  little  or  no  importance ;  but  even  of  tliese  the  most 
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characteristic  have  been  retained,  aud  are  described  for  the 
most  part  in  tlie  authors'  own  woi-de. 

The  introductory  chapter  and  the  cliaptcr  on  Chi-istiau 
Missions  were  taken — after  such  elisions,  additions,  and  alter- 
ations as  to  mako  them  substantially  now — from  a  work  oii 
African  exploration,  as  viewed  from  the  naissionary  stand-point, 
whicli  appeared  recently  in  England.  In  the  preliminary 
sketches  and  summaries,  the  most  antlientic  materials  to  be  ob- 
tained were  used;  and  wliere  detailed  accounts  of  separate 
jonmeys  are  given,  tlie  reports  of  those  who  performed  tliem 
Iiave  been  consnJted  without  partiality  or  bins  of  any  kind. 

No  special  mention  of  the  sources  from  which  the  illuatra- 
tions  wei'e  taken  is  necessary,  as  they  came  in  most  instanutis 
from  the  various  works  which  furnished  the  substance  of  the 
text.  0.  H.  J. 
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AFRICA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  AND   QESEKAL. 

Our  knowledge  of  tlie  great  continent  of  Africa  until  within 
tho  past  twenty-five  yeare  was  very  limited.  Tlie  Phoenicians 
are  known  to  have  formed  colonies  on  tho  noitliern  coast  at  a 
very  earlv  period,  perhaps  not  less  than  three  thousand  yeara 
ago.  The  conqnest  of  Cambysea  dates  as  fai"  liack  as  tlie 
year  a  a  525.  Therefore,  at  that  time,  tho  coasts  of  Egypt, 
of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  the  Mediteirancau  were  settled,  and 
were  well  known  to  the  ancient  Asiatics,  who  were  constantly 
crossing  the  narrow  isthmus  which  divided  their  country 
from  Africa,  and  which  led  tliem  at  once  from  parehed  des- 
erts into  a  fertile  valley,  watered  by  a  magnificent  river. 
HerodotiM  tells  us  that  Neclio,  King  of  Egypt,  sent,  out  an 
expedition  under  tho  command  of  certain  Plioenician  seamen, 
with  the  design  of   circnmnavigating  Africa.     If  these   ex- 

florers  ever  accomplished  their  piiipoao,  tho  resnlt  is  not 
nown.  Half  a  centui'y  afterwards  there  was  another  ex- 
Edition,  of  which  we  know  only  tho  fact  of  its  existence, 
[scovery  there  was  none. 

The  Ptolemies  were  the  great  patrons  of  science  and  discov- 
ery in  their  time;  bnt,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  there  was 
but  little  progress  made,  under  their  direction,  hi  tlie  knowl- 
edge of  Africa.  The  Ilomaus,  who  subsequently  possessed 
Egypt,  did  not  penetrate  beyond  their  own  dependencies. 
We  nave  no  means  of  judging  as  to  the  knowledge  of  Interior 
Africa  which  was  obtained  by  the  Carthaginians.  Their  mer- 
chants, it  is  said,  had  reached  the  banks  of  tlie  Niger;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  had  ever  gone  so  far. 
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Delisle,  Huet,  and  Bocliart,  in  later  times,  extended  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  as  far  eouth  as  Mozambique  and  Mada- 
gascar, But  even  these  were  disputed,  and  nnaukuowledged 
as  discoveriee. 

In  respect  to  the  interior  of  Northern  Africa,  our  first  autlien- 
tie  inforinatiou  is  obtained  from  the  Arabs,  who,  by  means  o£ 
the  camel,  were  enabled  to  cross  tlie  great  desert  to  the  centre 
of  the  continent,  and  to  proceed  along  the  two  coasts  as  far  as 
the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia  on  the  west,  and  to  Sofala  on  the 
east.  Here  the  Arabs,  at  a  remote  date,  planted  colonies,  at 
Sofala,  Mombas,  Melinda,  and  other  places. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  a  new  era  in  maritime 
discovery.  The  voy^^s  of  the  Portuguese  were  the  first  to 
give  anything  like  an  accurate  outline  of  the  two  coasts,  and 
to  complete  the  circumnavigation  of  the  continent.  The 
discovery  of  America  and  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  gave 
rise  to  that  horrid  trafiic  in  the  sale  of  African  negroes  wnich 
has  continued  for  so  many  years,  and  which,  though  now 
happily  reduced  in  its  main  demancU,  is  not  yet  quite  at  an 
end.  IJut  this  traffic,  nefarious  as  it  is  in  every  r^pect,  was 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  more  extended  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  coast  as  it  Ties  between  the  Kivere  Senegal  and  the 
Cameroons.  With  the  establishment  of  French  and  English 
settlements  in  Africa,  there  began  systematic  surveys  of  the 
coast  and  of  the  interior. 

Admiral  Sir  Francis  Beanfort  thus  sums  np  the  surveys  of 
the  coast  of  Africa,  reaching  to  the  date  of  1848 :  "  From  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  western  coast  of  Africa  has  been  care- 
fully surveyed,  and  the  results  published  so  far  as  to  extend 
to  Cape  Formosa  in  the  Bight  of  Benin ;  but  many  of  the 
jxirts  and  anchorages  on  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
require  a  more  careful  and  connected  examination.  The 
charts  of  the  whole  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  exceedingly  defec- 
tive, although  they  have  been  much  improved  in  recsent  years. 
From  Oelagoa  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  whole  contour  of 
Madagascar,  are  Bu£Bciently  represented  on  the  chai-ts  for  the 
goner^  purposes  of  navigation,  though  many  other  researches 
along  tlie  former  coast  might  still  Be  profitably  made.  The 
Bed  oea  has  been  well  surveyed  by  the  ilast  India  Company." 
The  northern  shore  of  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  has 
been  surveyed  by  the  English  and  French. 

Much  uncertainty  and  confusion  having  obtained  in  regard 
to  the  geography  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  a  few  learned  and 
scientific  gentlemen  in  England  formed  themselves  into  a 
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society  in  1788,  under  the  name  of  "  The  African  Association," 
their  design  being  the  exploration  of  Inner  Africa..  Under 
the  auspices  of  this  Association,  important  additions  were  made 
to  the  geography  of  Africa  by  Houghton,  Mango  Park, 
Homemann,  and  Burckhai-dt.  But  repeated  failures  dis- 
couraged the  Socie^,  and  it  was  merged  in  the  Boyal  Geo- 
graphical Society  in  1831. 

Much  more  has  been  done  during  the  last  eighty  years  to 
make  ns  acquainted  with  the  geocraphy  of  Africa  than  had 
been  accomplished  in  the  pre<«aing  eighteen  centuries,  or 
since  the  days  of  Ptolemy.  Strictly  speaking,  it  was  with 
Mungo  Pwk  that  vigorous  efforts  to  explore  the  interior  of 
Africa  began.  He  went,  in  1795,  from  the  Kiver  Gambia,  on 
the  south-west  coast,  to  the  Joliba  (or  Niger),  traced  this  river 
as  fai-  as  the  town  of  Silla,  explored  the  intervening  countries, 
determined  the  bonndaiy  of  tue  Saliara,  and  returned  in  1797. 
He  was  a  most  adventurons  traveller,  and  pi-oceeded  on  a 
second  journey  to  tlie  same  regions  in  1805,  with  the  design  of 
descendiDg  the  Joliba  to  its  mouth.  But  this  expedition  did 
not  greatly  add  to  previous  knowledge,  and  it  cost  the  traveller 
his  life.  He  had  passed  Timbuctoo,  and  had  reached  Boussa, 
when  he  was  drowned  in  attempting  to  escape  from  the  natives. 

In  1799  Homemann  went  from  Cairo  to  Murzook,  and  fi-om 
that  place  transmitted  valuable  information  in  regard  to  tlie 
countries  lying  to  the  south,  especially  Bornu,  He  then  pro- 
ceeded Btill  farther  in  the  same  direction ;  but  it  is  supposed 
that  he  soon  afterwards  perished,  as  no  acconnte  of  his  subse- 
quent pr<^re66  ever  reached  Europe.  An  expedition  was  sent 
out  by  the  English  Government  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tion Tackey  in  1816.  Tlie  destination  intended  was  the  River 
Congo,  which,  at  that  time,  was  supposed  to  be  the  lower 
course  of  the  Joliba.  But  the  undertaking  was  the  revei-se  of 
prosperous.  It  ascended  the  river  only  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles,  and  obtained  but  little  information.  Lyon  and 
Aitchio  went  from  Tripoli  to  Murzook  in  1819.  In  1822 
Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Oudney  started  from  Tripoli  in  the 
same  direction,  crossed  the  Great  Desert,  and,  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1823,  reached  the  great  Lake  Tsad  (or  Tchad). 
They  explored  the  surrounding  countries  as  far  as  Sakatoo  on 
the  west,  and  Mandara  on  the  south.  Their  journey  was  most 
flnccessful  and  important,  Oudney  died  in  Bornu.  Clapper- 
ton  undertook  a  second  journey  from  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
crossed  tlie  Kawaro,  and  reached  Sakatoo,  at  which  place  he 
^30  died.     Richard  Lander,  his  servant,  returned  to  England 
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after  haviDg  explored  a  portion  of  tlie  s-irronnding  couiitiy. 
Major  Laing  afterwai-ds  Butsceeded  in  reaching  Timbuctoo  from 
Tripoli,  but  was  muitiered  in  the  desert  on  his  return.  In 
1827-28  Cailld  weut  from  Rio  Nunez  on  the  western  coast,  and 
reached  Timbnctoo,  returning  through  the  Great  Desert  to 
Morocco.  In  1830  Richard  fander  and  hia  brother  succeeded 
in  tracing  the  termination  of  the  Joliba,  or  Niger,  foUowing 
it3  course  from  Yaouri  down  to  its  month,  fii  1833  they 
embarked  on  a  second  expedition,  with  tlie  design  of  asconduig 
the  same  stream  as  f  ai*  as  Timbnctoo ;  but  they  reached  Rabba 
only,  and  the  general  reauUs  of  their  enterprise  were  most 
disastrons.  Another  great  Niger  expedition  was  litted  ont  by 
tlie  Britisii  government  in  1841.  It  uonsiated  of  three  steamerB, 
and  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  Trotter.  But 
it  proved  a  failure,  and  resulted  in  a  melanclioly  loss  of  life. 
Mr.  £>uQcan,  one  of  the  survivora,  made  some  additions  to  our 
geographical  knowledge  by  his  journey  to  Adafoodia  in  1845- 
4G.  He  was  an  enterprising  travelicr,  and  met  au  uotimely 
death  in  a  second  attempt,  i[i  the  same  ]-egioi],  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  Timbuctoo. 

These  journeys  had  been  principally  restricted  to  the  north- 
ern and  western  portions  of  the  continent.  A  nmch  larger 
number  of  travellers  had  explored  the  regions  drained  by  the 
Nile,  tlie  aaluhrity  of  which,  eapecinliy  in  Abyssinia,  is  much 
greater  tlian  Western  Africa — so  much,  indeed,  that  among 
the  many  explorers  of  the  former,  a  very  small  proportion 
have  died  as  compared  with  the  great  loss  of  life  in  Westorn 
Africa.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  East  African 
travellers  are  Bruce,  Brown  (who  reached  Darfoor),  Burck- 
hardt,  Caillaud,  Riippell,  Ruesegger,  Bcke,  and  the  Egyptian 
expeditions  up  the  Nile. 

The  Dutch  founded  a  settlement  in  South  Africa  ae  early  as 
1650 ;  but  not  much  information  respecting  the  interior  of  that 
part  of  the  continent  was  obtained  till  the  end  of  the  following 
century,  when  a  series  of  journeys  was  commenced  by  Spar- 
mann,  and  followed  up  by  Vaillant,  Barrow,  Trotter,  Somer- 
villo,  Lichenstein,  Burchell,  Campbell,  Thomson,  Alexander, 
and  Harris. 

In  tlie  early  part  of  the  present  century  many,  in  England, 
manifested  a  deep  interest  in  tha  various  parts  of  Inner  Africa ; 
and,  since  that  date,  important  discoveries  have  been  made 
which  have  partly  lifted  the  veil  which  had  hitherto  enveloped 
this  part  of  the  wcjrld  in  apparently  impenetrable  mystery. 

The   Church   Missionary  Society  ot  London   established  a 
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miaeioa  at  Mombaa,  iu  about  4°  S,  lat.,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Afnca,  and  to  this  station  they  appointed  Messrs.  Krapf  and 
Redmann.  From  1S47,  these  gentlemen  long  continued  to 
cxploi-e  the  interior  from  that  direction.  At  several  hundred 
miles  from  the  w)ast  they  discovered  high  mountains  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  This  fact  is  the  more  i-emarliable  on 
account  of  the  nearness  of  these  mountaius  to  the  equator. 
The  existence  of  snow  on  the  mountains  of  Ealimanjai-o  and 
Kcnia  liaa  been  disputed  with  but  little  i-eason.  These  two 
remarkable  peats,  to  judge  from  the  description  of  the  mia- 
sionanes,  seem  to  be  isolated  cones,  risin"  out  of  regions  com- 
paratively littlo  elevated,  and  surroundod  Dy  plains  in  the  same 
way  aa  Mount  Ararat,  Mount  Hermon.or  the  Sieira  Nevada  do 
Santa  Mai'tha  in  the  equutoiial  regions  of  South  Ameriua. 

Missionaries  were  tlic  pioneers  of  geographical  discovery  also 
in  South  Africa,  tolobeng  (in  lat.  24°  40'  S.,  long.  25°  55' 
E.)  is  a  far  inland  station,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
to  it,  David  Livingstone  was  much  nearer  to  the  Kalahaii 
Desert  than  was  any  one  of  his  fellow-laborei-s.  On  the  Ist 
of  June,  1849,  Mr.  Livingstone,  tho  missionary,  accompanied  by 
Messrs.  Oswell  and  Mm'ray,  started  on  their  journey  from  Kol- 
obeng.  with  tho  design  uf  i-eachlnw  a  lake  which  had  long  been 
reported  to  exist  in  the  interior.  In  subsequent  papes  we  shall 
furnish  particulara  of  their  journey,  and  tlie  results  of  it,  aa 
^vell  aa  of  subsequent  explorations,  both  by  these  and  other 
travellers,  aa  they  havu  become  known  to  us,  but  the  details  of 
which  would  be  unsuitable  here,  in  this  introductory  summary. 
Livingstone,  Oswell,  and  Muri'ay,  aftei*  having  travelled  three 
bundi-ed  miles  thi'ongh  Uio  Kalahari  Desert,  came  upon  a  line 
river,  the  Zoiiga,  which  issues  from  tho  lake  of  which  they  were 
in  search.  They  followed  it  upwards  of  tlu'eo  hundred  miles, 
when  they  reached  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  the  chief 
name  of  which  is  Ngami,  and  which  has  an  elevation  of  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-tive  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  1S51,  Livingstone  and  Oswell  started  again  for  the 
north,  but,  on  this  occasion,  took  a  course  more  easterly.  They 
reached  the  latitude  of  17°  25'  S.,  and  discovered  the  Cliohe 
and  Sefihek6,  deep  and  constantly  flowing  rivers,  supposed  by 
them  at  the  time  to  be  the  feedei-s  of  the  Zambesi.  The  Zouga 
they  believed  to  be  absorbed  in  sands  and  salt-pans. 

Captain  Vardon  explored  the  region  of  country  to  the  north- 
east of  Kolobeng,  tracing  the  River  Limpopo  to  a  considerablo 
distance.  Gaaaiot  made  an  interesting  journey,  in  1851,  from 
Port  ^'atal  north-west,  through  the  monntaius,  keeping  along 
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their  weateni  slope,  and  ultimately  reaching  Limpopo.  In  the 
tionree  of  the  same  year,  Mesars,  Andereson  and  tialton  explored 
a  part  of  Sonth  Africa  from  Walfisch  Bay,  on  the  west  coaet, 
extending  from  that  point  ae  far  as  17°  58'  S.  lat.  in  the  north, 
and  to  21°  E.  lone,  in  the  east,  and  inhabited  by  the  Damara 
and  Ovampo.  There  were  not  many  interesting  particulars 
noted;  bnt  the  whole  region  was  accurately  determined,  and  by 
this  means  the  journey  claims  to  rank  as  one  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

In  1852,  a  journey  was  made  by  Mr.  Plant  of  Natal,  from 
that  place  to  Delagoa  Bay,  in  which  he  discovered  that  St 
Lucia  Bay  leads  into  an  extensive  inlet  previonsly  nnknown. 

To  the  north  of  the  equator,  the  mission  to  Lake  Tsad  origi- 
nated with  Mr.  James  Richardson.  He  left  England  in  18&, 
for  the  purpose  of  concluding  commercial  treaties  with  the 
chiefs  or  Northern  Africa,  as  far  as  Lake  Tsad,  by  means  of 
which  the  legitimate  trade  with  those  cotiutries  might  be  ex- 
tended, and  slavery  abolished.  Upon  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Petermann,  Dr.  Barth  and  Mr.  Overww;  accompanied  Mr. 
Kichardeon,  for  the  purpose  of  making  scientific  observations. 
The  particulars  in  respect  to  this  ezpedition  we  shall  note  in 
future  pages.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  these 
three  gentlemen  started  from  Tripoli  on  the  23d  of  March, 
1850,  after  having  minutely  surveyed  the  mountainous  re^on 
to  the  sonth  of  that  place.  During  the  first  year,  they  success- 
fully crossed  the  whole  of  the  Sahara,  in  a  very  circuitous  and 
westerly  direction,  and  thus  explored  a  great  portion  of  North- 
ern Africa,  which  had  never  before  been  visited  by  any  Euro- 
pean. Their  route  from  Ghat  to  Kano,  in  particular,  led  tliem 
through  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Air,  or  Asben,  and  was 
highly  interesting.  In  the  second  year,  tho  travellers  explored 
a  large  portion  of  Soudan,  in  different  directions,  for  which 
purpose  they  separated  on  their  arrival  at  the  northern  frontiers 
of  that  countiy,  pursuing  different  routes,  it  being  their  purpose 
to  meet  at  Kuka,  the  capital  of  Bornu.  Borth  and  Overweg 
reached  that  place  in  safety,  but  Hichardson  died  on  the  way, 
within  six  days'  journey  of  it,  in  March,  1851.  The  other  trav- 
ellers,  nothing  daunted,  continued  their  explorations,  Barth 
penetrating  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  sonth,  as  far 
as  Yola,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Adamaua ;  and  Overweg 
navigating  Lake  Tsad  in  a  boat,  whicli,  with  great  labor,  had 
boen  conveyed  in  pieces,  on  the  backs  of  caraels,  from  Tripoli, 
across  the  burning  sands  of  the  Sahara.  In  September,  1851, 
the  travellers  set  oat  together  on  a  jonmey  to  Borgu,  a  moun- 
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tainoos  country  lying  to^the  north-east  of  Lake  Tsad,  about 
midway  between  it  and  Egypt.  Tiiey  travelled  under  tlie  pro- 
taction  of  a  large  army  of  the  Sheikli  of  Bonui,  whioli,  however, 
was  attacked  at  no  great  distance  beyond  Lake  Tsad,  and  put  to 
flight  BO  snddenly,  that  Barth  and  Overweg  saved  their  lives 
and  instrnmenta  only  by  a  quick  retreat.  Slaving  returned  to 
Kuka,  they  set  out  southwards  with  a  large  escort  as  before, 
and,  on  this  occasion,  they  explored  the  country  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  Mandara,  tlio  farthest  point  of  Den  ham's 
jonrney,  and  found  the  districts  through  which  they  passed  re- 
markable for  tlieir  fertility.  "With  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year  of  their  explorations,  Earth  made  a  journey  to  Masefia,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Baghirmi,  to  the  south-east  of  Lake 
Tsad,  while  Ovorweg,  travelling  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
readied  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of   STacoba,  the 

Seat  town  of  the  Fellatahs.  And  tliis  was  his  last  journey. 
n  liis  return  he  was  seized  witli  fever  at  Kuka,  and,  after  a 
Bbort  and  severe  illness,  died,  the  second  victim  in  tliat  expedi- 
tion, in  Septemlier,  1852,  Bai-th  was  just  about  to  start  for 
Timbuetoo,  and  a  reinforcement,  consisting  of  Dr.  Vogel  and 
two  soldiers,  8  sapper  and  a  miner,  were  despatched  to  liis  as- 
sietance.  The  details  of  his  travels,  and  th(.tse  of  others  who 
have  succeeded  him,  in  African  exploration,  we  shall,  to  avoid 
repetition,  give  in  subsequent  chaptei-s. 

The  name  of  this  great  Continent  has  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  among  philologists  and  antiquarians.  The  Greeks 
called  it  Libya  Aipvri,  and  the  Komans  Africa.  Yarro  be- 
lieved he  had  found  the  etymology  in  IdbSy  the  Greek  name  of 
the  south-wind,  and  Servius  proposed  to  derive  the  Roman 
name  from  the  Latin  word  aprica  (sunny),  or  the  Greek  woi-d 
aphrike  (without  cold).  Tlie  probability  is  that  tlie  name  Li- 
bya was  derived  by  the  Greeks  from  the  name  of  the  people 
wliom  they  found  in  possession  of  the  country  to  the  westward 
of  Egypt,  and  who  are  believed  to  have  been  tliose  tJiat  aro 
called  in  the  Hebrew  Soripturea  LeJiahim  or  Lubim.  Suidas 
informs  us  that  Afiica  was  the  proper  name  of  that  great  city 
which  the  Romans  called  Carthago,  and  the  Greeks  KarcJis- 
don.  There  is  no  i-oom,  at  ali  events,  for  doubt  that  this  was 
the  name  applied  originally  to  the  country  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Oarto^,  which  was  the  part  of  the  conti- 
nent first  known  to  the  l^mans,  and  that  it  was  subsequently 
extended,  as  their  knowledge  increased,  so  as  to  include  the 
whole  continent.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  the  laiigut^ 
of  Carthage  supplies  a  simple  and  natural  explanation — the 
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word  Afrygah.  ineauing  in  that  tongue  a  separate  cstabliah- 
ineiit,  or,  in  othei'  worGs,  a  colony,  as  Oartha^e  was  of  Tyre: 
BO  that  the  audeiit  PlKsniciaiis,  at  homo,  may  liave  spoken  of 
their  Afrygali,  just  as  the  English  in  our  day  speak  of  their 
colonies.  The  native  Ai-ahs  of  the  pi-esent  day  slill  give  the 
name  of  Afrygah  oi-  Afrikiyah  to  the  territory  of  Tnnis,  Tlie 
name  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  by  the  Ilomans  till  after 
the  first  Ptmio  war,  at  which  time  tliey  became  acquainted 
with  what  tliey  afterwards  called  Africa  Propria. 

Africa  lies  between  the  latitudes  of  38°  NV  and  35°  S.,  and 
is  of  all  the  continents  the  most  trapical.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
is,  naturally,  an  enormous  peninsula,  which,  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Suez  canal,  was  attaclied  to  Asia  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez ;  now  it  may  be  described  as  a  great  insular  continent 
The  most  northern  ^lohit  is  the  Cape,  situated  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Capo  Blanco,  and  opposite  Sicily,  which  is  in  lat.  S7° 
20' 40"  N.,  long.  9°  41' E.  Its  most  southerly  point  is  Cabo 
d'Agullias,  in  34°  49'  15"  S. ;  the  distance  between  tliese  two 
points  being  four  thousand  tliree  hundred  and  thirty  geographi- 
cal, or  about  five  thousand  statute  miles.  The  most  westerly 
point  is  Cabo  Verde,  in  long.  51°  21'  E.,  lat.  10°  25'  N.,  the 
distance  between  the  two  poiata  being  about  tiie  same  as  its 
lengtli.  The  Atlantic  washes  the  western  coasts,  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  northern,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  the  eastern.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  superficial  extent  of  such  a  country  as 
Africa ;  bnt  it  has  been  taken  at  eight  million  five  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  geographical  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  is- 
lands. It  is  larger  than  Europe  or  Australia,  but  smaller  than 
the  Asian  and  American  continents.  The  coast-line  is  very 
regular  and  unbroken,  and  there  ai'e  not  many  bays  or  penin- 
sulas. The  principal  inlet  is  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  with  its  sec- 
ondary divisions,  the  Bight  of  Benin  and  the  Bight  of  Biafia. 
On  the  northern  coast  arc  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  and  the  Gulf  of 
Kabes,  and  on  the  eastern  the  Gnlf  of  Arabia. 

In  I'egard  to  physical  conformation,  Africa  consists  of  Ihe 
great  plain,  the  table-lands,  and  the  mountain  langes  and  groups 
of  the  central  aud  southern  division.  The  plain  inchides  the 
Sahai'a,  the  I'egiou  of  Lake  Tsad,  aud  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Nile.  The  Sahara  is  nut  a  plain  in  its  whole  extent,  but  for 
the  greater  part  it  rises  into  tattle-lands,  witli  mountain  groups, 
in  some  instances  of  more  than  six  thousand  feot  elevation. 

The  designation,  plain,  seems  merely  to  be  a  genei-al  term  of 
distinction  by  which  this  part  of  tlie  country  is  separated  from 
the  more  elevated  region  to  the  south.      The  Sahara  is  not  a 
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monotonous  expanse  of  sand;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  great  va- 
riety in  ite  contorinatiou  and  character.  This  great  uesert  is 
fi'inged  on  fho  north  with  far-extending  table-lauds,  which  iu 
some  places  rise  abraptly  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  height 
of  one  thousand  fi^'c  hundred  feet,  and  then  giadaally  descend 
to  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  There  is  then  an  elevated  i-egioii  to 
thesouth,  which  extends  from  the  Great  Syrtis,  or  Gulf  of  Sidra, 
as  far  a«  Middle  Egypt,  and  comprises  the  oases  of  Augila  and 
Siwah.  Tlie  tc\'cl  of  this  I'cgion  is  bo  low  that  the  oasis  of 
Siwah  is  as  much  as  one  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  region  is  again  followed  by  a  tableland  of  large  ex- 
tent, probably  traversing  the  Lybian  desert,  and  reaching  as  far 
as  the  tirst  cataract  on  the  Nile.  The  north-western  part,  as 
far  OS  Sokna,  consists  of  the  Hamadah,  which  is  a  stony,  dreary, 
and  extensive  table-land,  of  from  one  thousand  live  hundred  to 
two  thousand  feet  high,  which  intercepts  the  progress  of  com- 
merce and  civilization  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
Central  Africa.  This  table-laud  is  known  to  us  principally  from 
the  reports  of  Eichardson,  Bartii,  Overweg,  and  Dickson.  Not 
far  fixim  Sokna,  the  plateau  is  broken  up,  and  forms  the  Jebel- 
es-Soudv, or  Black  Mountains;  and,  again,  on  the  i-oute  fixjm 
Mni-zook  to  Egj'pt,  it  is  spiit  up  into  picturesque  cliffs,  whicti 
bear  the  name  of  El  Ilarouj.  Ou  the  side  towai'ds  Triix>li,  it  is 
bordered  by  the  Gharian  Mountains.  This  range  is  not,  as  some 
have  supp(»ed,  connected  with  tlie  Atlas  Mountains.  It  is  sep- 
arated ux>m  them  by  a  depressed  belt,  wliicli  siults  even  below 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  low-lying  I'egion  is  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Sahara,  and  it  extends  iixim  the  Gult  of  Kabes 
along  the  southern  slope  of  tlio  Atlas  system  to  the  Wady  Draa, 
bordering  on  the  States  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis.  Tuat, 
an  extensive  oasis,  occupies  the  centi-al  portion  of  tliis  tei'ritory. 
From  Wady  Di'aa  the  great  plain  extends  along  the  western  shore 
as  far  as  the  Giver  Senegal,  and  probably  continues  as  far  as  Tim- 
buctoo,  and  Lake  Tsad.  Beyond  the  Ilaraadali,  southwards,  the 
kingdom  of  Fezziin  and  tlic  oasis  of  Ghadamis  are  ilat  and  low; 
and  between  Fezzan  and  Lake  Tsad,  there  is  a  tract  of  country 
which  may  also  be  considered  rather  as  a  desert  than  a  table- 
laud.  The  western  half  of  the  Salisra  is  thus  siiii'uundcd  by  a 
broad  belt  of  plains  and  depressions,  the  central  poi'ts  being 
formed  by  great  table-lands  and  mountains,  and  compiising  the 
kingdom  of  Air,  or  Ashen,  exploi-ed  by  liicliai-dson,  Baith,  and 
Overweg.  Tlie  route  which  was  followed  by  Dr.  Baith  in  his 
journey  to  Agadez,  tlic  capital  of  that  klugdoui,  was  girt  by 
inoantain  I'aiiges  and  groups,  rising  to  three  thousand  and  four 
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thouBand  feet.  Mount  Dogem,  the  culminating  point  of  these 
ranges,  is  between  four  thousand  and  five  tliousand  feet  high. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  Sahara  is  a  considerably  elevated 
tftble-land,  comprising  the  monntainoua  country  of  Borgn.  The 
highest  summit  in  the  whole  region  is  said  to  be  Ercherdat- 
Erner.  The  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile  is  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Great  Desert. 

To  tlie  south  of  this  region,  Africa  is  a  great  mass  of  ele- 
vated hind,  rising  more  or  less  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Some  geographers  have  maintained  that  they  can  trace  a  sys- 
tem of  terraces  on  all  sides.  It  is  certainly  so  on  the  soutliem 
side,  but  the  same  feature  is  not  disuernible  throughout.  In- 
deed, generally  speaking,  the  plateau  on  the  other  sides  either 
gradually  slopes  down  into  a  plain  along  the  sea-shore,  or  rises 
abruptly  out  of  the  sea,  and  pi'esents  a  deep  ed^  of  from  seven 
thousand  to  eight  thousand  feet  elevation.  The  edge  of  the 
table-land  is,  however,  usually  from  one  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred miles  distant  from  the  sea.  Beginning  at  Cape  Colony, 
there  is  an  almost  uninteri'upted  table-land,  extending  to  tlie 
north  for  at  least  one  thousand  geographical  miles.  The  basin 
of  the  Oi-auge  River  fonns  the  southern  portion,  and  this  is 
succeeded  by  the  Kalahari  Desert,  which  is  again  continued  by 
the  basin  of  the  Sesheke  and  Lake  Ngami,  there  being  many 
rivers,  while  the  whole  region  is  level,  and  Ngami  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  above  the  sea.  There 
ia  no  doubt  a  connection  betweeu  this  territory  and  the  basin 
of  tlie  Zambesi.  To  the  north,  the  gi-onnd  rises  and  forms  the 
wator-shed  between  the  basins  of  the  Congo  Biver  and  Lake 
Nyassa.  lu  this  region  were  supposed  to  lie  "  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,"  so  frequently  mentioned  in  tlie  ancient  geogra- 
phy of  Africa.  The  site  of  them  was  contiimally  shiftea  from 
one  latitude  to  another,  whiie  all  agreed  tliat  tiiey  ran  from 
east  to  west ;  but  Dr.  Beke,  from  personal  observation,  deter- 
mined that  they  had  a  direction  from  south  to  north,  and  were 
parallel  with  the  eastern  coast,  and  that  they  fonn  the  southern 
continuation  of  the  Abyssinian  table<land.  The  most  elevated 
jjeaks  rise  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  range,  between  it  and  the 
coast,  and  as  isolated  cones.  The  Kenia  and  Kilimanjaro, 
part  of  this  system,  and  two  of  its  peaks,  are,  as  we  have  said, 
snowy  mountains,  and,  that  being  their  chai-acter,  they  must 
have  an  elevation  of  at  least  twenty  thousand  feet.  Abba 
Yared,  in  the  northern  edge  of  the  Abyssinian  table-land,  is 
fifteen  tliousand  feet ;  Mendif,  south  of  Lake  Tsad,  is  isolated, 
and  is  probably  ten  thousand  feet  high ;  and  Alantika,  con- 
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Bpicnone  to  the  soath  of  Tola,  8°  30'  N.  lat.,  13°  45'  E.  long., 
is  also  isolated,  and  estimated  by  Dr.  BailJi  at  ten  thousand. 
The  loftiest  of  the  Cameroons  is  thirteen  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  liigh,  and,  in  Southern  Afri(;a,  tlie  Spite 
Kop,  or  Compass  Berg,  is  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and 
flfw. 

The  Atlas  Mountains  occupy  the  north-western  region  of 
Africa,  consiBting  of  several  ranges,  their  loftiest  Bummits  ris- 
ing to  an  altitude  of  about  fifteen  thousand  feet. 

The  most  frequently  occurring  and  most  widely  distributed 
rock  formations  in  Africa  are  those  of  sandstone  and  limestone ; 
natron,  which  is  rare  in  other  counti-ies,  ia  comparatively  abun- 
dant. There  is  salt  in  some  parts,  but  elsewhere  it  is  entirely 
wanting.  Motals  are  nowhere  abundant ;  gold,  however,  is 
found  in  small  amounts  in  various  localities,  and  injn  iu  the 
district  of  the  Bshr-el-Gibazal  and  elsewhere.  Precious  stones 
are  found  in  most  of  the  tropical  countries ;  but  here  they  are 
of  rare  occsnrrence.  At  present  the  dlscoseiy  of  diamonds  in 
the  region  of  the  Cape  has  excited  considerable  public  interest, 
and  individuals,  now  and  i^^in,  have  profited  by  their  labor; 
but  time  is  necessary  iu  order  to  arrive  at  a  souiid  judgment 
respecting  the  whole  enterprise, 

Africa  is  a  land  of  deserts.  The  rivers  are  comparatively 
few,  although  recent  explorations  have  shiwn  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  continent  to  be  much  greater  than  had  previously 
I)een  euppoeed.  In  many  instances  the  smaller  rivers  and  lakes 
present  only  dry  water-courses  in  certain  seasons  of  tho  year, 
and  even  some  of  the  larger  streams  approach  nearly  to  the 
aame  condition.  Lake  Tsad  itself  is  sometimes  nearly  dry. 
Floods  are  prevalent,  even  in  the  desert,  in  the  rainy  season. 
The  importance  of  such  floods  is  very  great.  There  may  be 
inconvenience,  and  in  the  time  of  evapoi'ation  there  may  be 
disease,  but  on  their  subsidence  vegetation  is  abundant  and 
beautiful.  The  essential  service  of  tlie  Nile  inundations  to 
Egypt  need  not  be  more  than  referred  to. 

The  waters  of  Africa  generally  flow  into  the  Atlantic  and 
its  branch,  the  Mediterranean,  there  being  no  extensive  connec- 
tion between  any  river  system  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Historically,  tlie  Nile  is  the  oldest  of  the  rivers  of  Africa. 
Without  it  the  most  ancient  civilization  could  not  have  existed. 
E^pt  is  dependent  upon  it,  and  Egypt  comes  before  us  with 
an  odvancea  civilization,  hieroglyphed  on  her  monuments,  as 
having  existed  in  such  a  condition  thirty-five  centuries  before 
the  (^riatian  era.    Without  admitting  or    i-ejecting  claims 
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whose  evideuue  we  chu  ouly  partly  uudcrBtaud,  the  autiquity 
of  the  laud  of  tlio  Pliai-aohs  is  not  to  be  diaprtted  ;  neither  ia 
itB  kuowledge  of  many  ai'ts,  nor  yet  its  dui>eudeuce  upon  this 
i-emai-kahle  stream.  But,  even  now,  although  we  seem  to 
come  near  to  the  sohitiou  of  the  mystery,  and  although  several 
have  laid  claim  to  a  veritable  discovery,  the  origin  of  the  river 
is  uui'evealed  to  this  day.  The  three  principal  tiibutarics  fi-om 
the  cost  have  each  in  succession  claimed  the  distinction  of 
being  the  main  sti-eam.  The  Atbaro,  called  by  the  AbyBsiuians 
Takkazie,  the  last  of  the  tributai-ies  of  the  Nile  before  its  con- 
Hueuce  with  the  sea,  was  congidei-ed  iu  eai-ly  Chiistian  ages  as 
the  bead  of  the  Kilo.  It  rises  in  the  Abyssinian  provinces  of 
Lasta  and  Satnen,  amidst  mountains  attaining  the  height  of  fif- 
teen thousand  feet.  From  the  same  moinitains  issues  tlie 
Abai,  formerly  designated  tlie  Astapus,  which  becomes  the 
Bahr-cl-Azi-ek,  or  "  Blue  River,"  at  Kuai-tooin.  The  Abyssini- 
aiis  still  look  uiKtn  the  Abu  as  the  Qibuu  of  Genesis,  as  did 
also  the  Poiluguese  Jesuits  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
uentui-ies.  Pedi-o  Faez  visited  its  source  in  the  iwninsnla  of 
Godjaui,  a  hundred  and  £fty  yeai's  before  the  time  of  Bruce, 
and  descnbed  wliat  he  saw.  Above  the  juiiutioii  of  the  Asta- 
pus with  the  Bahr-el-Abyad,  or  "White  Kiver,"  the  ancients 
seem  to  have  known  uothiog  of  the  coui'sc  of  the  Nile  before 
the  time  of  Ptolemy,  except  that  it  came  from  the  west.  Of 
more  I'ecout  explorations  in  the  I'^on  of  tlie  Nile  there  wilt 
be  occasion  to  give  pai'ticulars  elsewhere.  But  hero  it  may  be 
I'emarked  that  thi-ee  expeditions  wei-e  sent  up  the  coiii-se  of  the 
river  between  1S36  and  1841  by  Mohammed  Ali.  l\oui  these 
many  paiticnlars  were  learned.  Beyond  Sobat,  tlie  sti'eam 
was  found  to  be  iipwai-ds  of  one  thousand  feet  Ui'oad,  the 
BOnrces  being  supposably  three  or  four  liundred  miles  beyond. 
Later  effoits  towards  discovery  have  moi'e  than  confirmed  tlie  ■ 
supposition.  The  lengtli  of  the  Nile  is  certainly,  from  its 
mouth  to  its  source,  not  leas  than  three  thousand  four  hundred 
miles,  and  the  stream  drains  au  area  of  at  least  two  million 
En<;lieh  square  miles. 

The  liiver  Senegal  is  upwards  of  eleven  Imndred  miles  iu 
length,  and  has  its  sources  in  tlie  same  elevated  tract  of  land 
as  Uiose  of  the  Kawai-a.  The  Gambia  and  Rio  Grande,  south 
of  the  River  Senegal,  are  also  considerable  streams.  The 
Kawai'a,  commonly  but  erroneously  called  Niger,  is  nest  to  the 
Nile  the  largest  of  African  Rivers,  unless  we  aiso  except  the 
Congo,  which  is  not  fully  explored.  Even  now  the  sources  of 
it  are  not  certainly  defined.     It  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
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Amner,  which  is  said  to  rise  in  a  lofty  groiiii  of  inountaiiia  to 
tlieeaetof  Liberia.  Ab  farasTiiDbuctoo  it  is  called  the  Joliba, 
and  its  coiti-se  is  tliero  well  known ;  but  ivom  tliat  point  to 
Yaonri  conaiderable  obecurity  liangs  over  it.  Thence  down  to 
its  mouth  it  was  first  traced  by  Lander.  It  is  generally  tliere 
called  Kawara,  although  it  has  several  names  in  the  different 
languages  of  the  tribes  which  live  upon  its  banks.  We  know 
but  little  respecting  tlio  tributaries  of  tiie  Kawara,  The 
Tchadda  ie  the  moat  important  of  them,  and  it  rivals  the 
Kawara  itself  in  magnitude  at  the  confluence.  It  readies  far 
into  the  heart  of  Inner  Africa,  It  was  explored  by  Dr.  Barth 
ill  its  upper  course,  where  it  flows  through  tlie  kingdom  of 
Adamana.  Even  there  it  is  half  a  mile  broad,  and  ten  feet 
deep,  and  is  called  Beiiu^.  The  length  of  the  Kawara  is  about 
three  tlionsand  miles,  and  it  drains  an  area  of  one  million  Ave 
himdred  thousand  square  miles. 

To  the  south  of  the  equator,  the  west  coast  receives  many 
lai;ge  rivers,  some  of  whic-li  are  even  as  yet  but  little  known. 
Of  rJi^e  may  be  enumerated  the  Zaire,  or  Congo ;  the  Coanza ; 
the  NoHFBe,  or  Gunene  ;  and  the  Swakop,  explored  by  Mr.  Qal- 
ton.  The  Orange  Hiver  is  about  one  thousand  miles  in  length. 
Its  head  streams  are  the  Ki  Gariep,  or  Yaal  River,  and  the  Nu 
Gariep,  which  unites  in  its  own  stream  the  Caledon  and  Cra- 
dock  rivere.  The  Orange  Kiver  draiiis  an  area  of  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  English  square  miles.  IJeyond 
the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  and  advancing  along  the 
eastern  coast,  there  is  the  Limpopo,  wliich  is  n  very  consideiu- 
ble  stream.  The  Zambesi  is  the  iaigest  river  of  the  eastern 
coast.  Livingstone  and  his  companions  have  thiowu  much 
light  upon  its  sources  and  its  character,  and  their  information 
will  come  before  ns  farther  on. 

The  Lake  country  is  also  described  in  the  details  of  travel 
furnished  by  individual  explorers,  and  therefore  need  not  Uei-e 
be  specially  characterized. 

Airica  lies  ahuost  entirely  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  is,  there- 
fore, the  hottest  country  which  is  known  to  as.  The  highest 
temperature  is  to  the  north  of  the  equator.  In  Mubia  and 
Upper  Egypt  eggs  may  be  roasted  in  the  sand.  Along  the 
Mediterranean,  the  influence  of  the  sea  makes  it  more  temper- 
ate. The  country  is  more  elevated  to  the  south  of  the  Great 
Desert,  and  is  coolui',  some  pails  near  the  equator  reaching  tlie 
altitude  of  perpetual  snow.  But  there  is  no  regular  snow-fall 
even  in  iho  most  soutlieru  or  northern  rej^iona.  In  Northern 
Airica  the  radiation  is  very  great ;  the  soil  of  the  Saliara  rap- 
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idly  abeorbs  the  sun's  rajs,  bat  during  tlie  night  it  loses  its 
heat  so  quickly  that  ice  ie  known  to  have  been  formed.  The 
influence  of  the  regular  winds  is  not  mnch  felt  in  this  conti- 
nent, onlesB  it  be  the  monsoons  of  tlte  Indian  Ocean.  The 
monsoons  extend  to  about  a  third  portion  of  the  eastern  sliores 
only,  but  th^  considerably  affect  the  whole  of  the  African 
countries.  HurricaneB  sometimes  occur  at  the  BOuth-eastern 
extremity,  and  but  rarely  in  other  parts.  The  north  is  exposed 
to  hot  winds  and  storms  from  the  Sahava,  these  being  called 
the  Khamsin  in  E^pt ;  tbe  Sirocco,  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  the  Harmattau,  m  the  western  regions.  These  winds  are 
characterized  by  extreme  heat  and  dryness ;  they  lift  the  sand 
and  fill  the  air  with  dust,  greatly  increasing  evaporation,  and 
frequently  proving  fatal  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  life  of  the 
regions  over  which  they  pass. 

On  the  whole,  the  supply  of  rain  is  very  scanty.  The 
Sahara  and  Kalahari  deserts  are  almost  rainless.  The  eloar- 
neea  of  the  atmosphere  exceeds  everything  of  the  kind  which 
is  known  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  European  astronomers, 
visiting  these  latitudes,  look  with  astonishment  on  the  noctur- 
nal splendor  of  the  heavens^some  of  the  planets  shining 
with  great  brilliance,  and  occasioning  deep  and  well-defined 
shadows.  In  the  regions  which  lie  between  the  Kawara  and 
the  SenE^l,  copious  rains  come  with  the  south-east  ti'ade- 
winds,  so  that  at  Sien'a  Leone  as  much  as  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  inches  have  been  known  to  fall  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
But  the  largest  supply  of  rain  seems  to  bo  brought  to  Africa 
by  the  summer  monsoon  on  the  east  coast  This  monsoon 
lasts  from  April  to  October,  extending  over  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  a  half-circle  from  south-east  to  north-east  by  west.  These 
winds  bring  sucli  falls  of  i-ain  as  drench  the  extensive  plains 
and  rising  grounds  of  the  east  liom  of  Africa.  They  are 
broken,  and  their  influence  diminished  by  tlie  great  Abyssinian 
table-lands.  No  rain  falls  in  these  regions  when  the  monsoon 
comes  from  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  sonth-east  monsoon 
extends  northwards  as  far  as  Lake  Tsad  and  Kordofan,  and 
even  to  the  latitude  of  22°.  Its  influence  begins  to  be  felt  in 
May,  or  a  mouth  later  than  on  the  coast  This  is  a  clear  proof 
that  there  is  no  connected  equatorial  range  of  high  mountains 
existing  in  Central  Africa,  such  as  was  supposed  by  early 
geographers  when  they  apoke  of  the  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon." 
To  tlie  east,  where  high  mountaiiu  are  known  to  exist,  the 
same  rain-bearing  wind  is  so  much  interrupted  by  tliem  that  it 
reaches  the  northern  portions  of  Abyssinia  a  month  later  than 
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Lake  Tsad  and  Kordofan.  The  upper  basin  of  the  Nile  being 
in  all  likeliLocd  not  far  ffom  the  coast,  that  stream  receives  ite 
supplies  of  water  with  the  beginning  of  the  monsoon,  and  con- 
tinues to  rise  till  September. 

The  vegetation  of  Africa  presents  many  peculiarities.  A 
traveller  passing  from  the  south  of  Europe  ^ees  from  Europe 
to  Tangier  but  little  that  is  different  from  what  he  has  left  lie- 
hind  him.  He  might  suppose  himself  stiil  in  Spain  or  France. 
There  are  groves  of  oranges  and  olives,  wide  plains  covered 
with  wheal  and  barley,  thick  woods  of  evergreen  oaks,  cork- 
trees, and  sea-pines.  These,  intermixed  with  cypresses,  myr- 
tles, arbutns,  and  fragrant  tree-hoaths,  form  the  chief  features 
of  the  landscape.  The  plains  are  covered  with  the  gnm  cistas, 
and  the  hilla  and  rocks  with  rock-roaea,  palmetto- trees,  and  the 
wild  caper.  In  the  early  months  of  the  year,  the  climate'  being 
like  that  of  our  spring,  the  meadows  are  green  with  grass,  ana 
bright  with  innumerable  flowere,  and  the  gardens  are  embel- 
lished with  the  blossoms  of  the  almond,  the  apn*cot,  and  the 
peach.  Even  in  the  summer  there  are  still  a  few  tlowers  aloi^ 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  bat  in  tlie  intense  heat  of  most  parts  all 
floral  beanty  is  burnt  up. 

In  the  Barbary  States,  the  principal  cultivation  in  grain  con- 
BJatsof  akind  of  wheat,  barley,maize,  CafEre-corn  {Molcva  sorg' 
hum),  and  rit*.  Tobacco,  olives,  and  figs  thrive  luxuriantly,  as 
also  do  pomegranates,  gi'apes,  jujubes,  and  melons.  There  are 
also  grown  the  white  mulberry  for  silk-worms,  indigo,  cotton, 
Bugar-cane,  and  most  of  the  culinary  vegetables  of  Europe.  In 
the  monntainous  country,  soutli  of  the  Barbary  States,  iu  the 
chain  of  the  Atlas, isgi-owu  that  peculiar  timber  (TAw/a  articu- 
lata),  called  the  sandrach-tree,  which  is  almost  imperishable, 
and  from  which  the  ceilings  of  mosques  are  exclusively  con- 
structed.    It  ia  supposed  to  be  the  shittim-wood  of  Scripture. 

Passing  the  chain  of  the  Atlas,  the  scene  soon  becomes  dif- 
ferent. There  are  now  few  trees,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of 
the  climate.  But  here,  where  rain  seldom  falls,  and  where  the 
beat  of  the  winds  is  scarcely  supportable  even  by  the  natives 
themselves,  the  palm,  providentially,  forms  a  grateful  shade 
which  is  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  beneath  which 
flonrish  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  vine — 
all  of  which,  although  reared  in  constant  shade,  acquire  a  pe- 
cnliar  richness  of  flavor. 

The  vegetation  of  Egypt  is  intermediate  and  partakes  of  the 
character  of  both  of  these  last-named  features.  In  the  parts 
watered  by  the  Nile  there  is  a  rich  produce  of  grain  crops,  of 
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various, kinds;  but  in  the  moro  sontheni  and  drier  districts, 
nothing  but  stimted  and  uiiaerable-lookln^  biiabea  are  left  to 
coiiteuii  witli  the  accumulating  Baud  for  tlie  possession  of  tlie 
soil.  In  the  rielier  parts  of  the  country  there  are  acacias  which 
yield  gnm  arabic,  large  tamarisk-trees,  tlio  senna  plant,  with 
cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  and  tobacco, 

The  deserts  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  are  generally  un- 
occupied by  any  plants,  except  such  as  are  of  the  most  stunted 
chai-acter.  One  of  tiie  most  remarkable  is  a  grass  called  Ka- 
eheia  {Pennisetum  diohotOTtium),  which  wholly  covere  immense 
districts,  and  which  isa  great  anuoyance  to  travellers  on  account 
of  its  prickly  involucrnm  ;  another  is  the  agonl  {Alka.gi  mau- 
rosum.)  which  furnishes  a  likeable  food  for  the  camci.  In  the 
equatorial  parta  of  Africa  all  Eurapeau  ti-ees  disappear,  and 
even  the  date  is  seldom  to  bo  seen.  Thrf  flora  partakes  lai^ly 
of  the  character  of  tlie  plants  of  India,  but  there  are  peculiari- 
ties which  belong  to  tlie  African  localities.  There  are  great 
masses  of  the  baobab,  the  fruit  of  which  affords  a  grateful 
drink  to  the  natives,  and  immense  cotton-ti'ees,  which  pi-oject 
at  the  base  iuto  great  buttresses;  there  are  shrubs  in  consider- 
al)le  variety,  rich  verdure,  groups  of  oil  palms,  sago  palms,  and 
othci's  of  the  same  tribe,  reaching  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
In  the  thickets  many  varieties  of  climbers  twine  among  me 
branches  of  the  trees,  which  they  adoni  with  flowere  of  white, 
scarlet,  and  orange.  Pine-appies  abound  in  the  woods  in  some 
places,  and  have  established  themselves  as  completely  as  in  their 
native  soil  in  (he  tropical  parts  of  America. 

In  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa,  there  ai-e  no  waving  fields 
of  corn  ;  the  vine  is  unknown;  ligs  are  worthless,  except  in  a 
few  locahties ;  only  the  oi-ange  and  the  lime  remain.  Sorg- 
hum, manioc,  the  cavassa,  the  yam,  the  guinea-pea,  and  the 
ground-nut  supply  their  place.  Ilere  and  there  are  to  be  found 
various  kinds  of  apples  and  plums ;  but  the  heat  is  so  intense 
that  all  tree  fruit  is  diminished  in  size  and  nearly  destitute  of 
succulence  and  flavor. 

Approaching  the  southern  point  of  the  continent,  a  wilder- 
ness of  bare  sand  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country.  In  the 
karoos  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  to  be  found  fleshy,  leafless 
tribes  of  stai>elias,  mesembryaiithemnras,  euphorbias,  ci'assulas, 
and  aloes,  with  other  plants,  which  hold  the  soil  by  a  single 
wiry  root,  and  feed  principally  upon  the  dews  of  heaven. 
Among  these  giow  many  varieties  of  heath.  The  hills  and 
rocks  are  covered  with  a  rcmarkable  tribe  of  plants  called  Cy- 
cadacess,  intermediate,  so  to  apeak,  between  ferns  and  palms; 
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and  after  the  rains,  the  whole  country  teeina  with  the  blossoms 
of  the  ixia,  the  ^ladioUis,  the  diBa,  the  satyriiiin,  mid  the  oxalis. 
At  Cape  Town  our  American  aloe  has  been  introduced,  which, 
with  its  Bpiny  leaves  of  six  feet  in  length,  forms  impenetrable 
hedges,  more  resembling  chevaux-de-frise  than  any  living  va- 
riety, Tlie  oaks  and  the  pines  of  Europe  have  also  found  here 
a,  congenial  climate.  The  islands  pai'take  more  or  less  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  continent,  modified  chiefly  on  the  west  side 
by  the  cooling  breeze  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  Indian  and  Southern  Oceans.  In  these 
parts  thei'e  is  usnally  an  entire  absence  of  African  stei-ility,  in 
consequence  of  their  insular  ixisition.  From  their  luxuriant 
vegetation  we  may  judge  what  that  of  Africa  wonld  be  if 
either  nature  or  human  skill  could  succeed  in  conducting  riv- 
era  and  streams  into  the  regions  of  barrenness  and  drought. 

In  Africa,  thci'O  is  great  abnndanco  of  large  quadrupeds  of 
many  kinds,  both  of  those  which  belong  also  to  otJier  continents, 
and  of  those  which  are  peculiar  to  itself — such  as  the  giraffe, 
tlie  IiipjKipotamus,  the  zebra,  the  quacha,  the  gnu,  and  some 
other  species  of  the  antelope  tribe,  of  whicli  there  are  about 
twenty  \arietieB,  and  the  two-hoi'iied  rhinoceros,  of  which  there 
are  at  least  two  vai'ietiea.  Of  the  smaller  quadrupeds  there  are 
also  many  species  unknown  elsewliei'C.  The  giraffe  is  fonndin 
all  the  dry  regions  of  Africa,  between  the  sources  of  the  Sene- 
gal and  Dougola.  It  lias  seldom  been  seen  in  the  richer  soil 
of  Soudan.  In  its  native  country  it  browses  on  ti-ees,  but  when 
domesticated  it  is  not  fastidious,  but  will  eat  any  kind  of  vege- 
table food.     It  is  an  inoffensive  animal. 

The  hippopotamus  is  a  most  peculiar  and  unwieldy  animal 
coutiiied  to  Africa.  It  alwunds  in  all  the  large  rivers.  It  is 
amphibions,  but  derives  its  chief  sustenance  from  the  land, 
while  it  lives  mostly  in  the  water.  It  feeds  on  shrubs,  and 
reeds,  and  the  grassy  pi-oduce  of  the  banks  and  shallows  of  riv- 
ers.  In  the  land-track  of  the  hippopotamus,  which  is  like  the 
ruts  of  two  wagon-wheela,  the  Africans  make  a  deep  pit,  care- 
fully covered  over,  and  if  he  fall  into  the  trap,  he  is  so  awk- 
ward that  ho  cannot  get  out.  The  average  weight  of  this 
enormous  animal  is  about  three  or  four  thousand  pounds. 

Tbe  zebiii  is  a  member  of  the  asinine  tribe,  and  is  striped  in 
every  part,  fi-om  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Its 
beau  is  large,  its  ears  long,  and  it  is  destitute  of  beauty  in  gen- 
eral. It  is  difficult  to  tame,  and  very  vicious.  The  quacha  is 
much  like  the  zebra,  but  is  less  striped,  more  i-obust,  better- 
shaped,  and  not  difficult  to  domesticate. 
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The  giiu  is  of  the  autelopc  genue.  It  partakes  iu  its  form  of 
the  horee,  the  stag,  and  the  antelope :  the  shoulders,  body, 
thighs,  and  mane  oeing  equine;  tlie  head  bovine;  the  tail 
partly  of  the  one  aud  partly  of  the  other,  exactly  resembling 
that  of  the  quacha ;  the  lees  and  feet  slender  and  elegant  like 
those  of  the  stag ;  and  fintuly,  it  has  the  avhocular  amua,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  distingwishing  characteristic  of  the  ante- 
lope tribe.  It  is  BO  fierce  and  full  of  gambols,  that  the  Dutch 
boora  of  the  Cape  have  named  it  wildebeest.  It  is  strong,  swift, 
keen-scented,  and  quick-sighted.  Its  motions  are  free,  varied, 
and  elegant.  Herds  of  them  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  plains 
bordering  on  the  Orange  River. 

The  two-homed  rhinoceros  of  Africa  is  difEerent  from  that 
of  India.  The  skin  is  smooth  compared  with  the  folds  so  re- 
markable in  the  Indian  species,  w-liich  is  covered  aa  with  a 
coat  of  mail.  The  eyes  are  low  in  the  head,  almost  at  the  root 
of  the  nose,  and  close  tmder  the  upper  lioi^i,  and  so  small,  that 
one  is  apt  to  suppose  thew  of  little  use  to  so  enormous  an  ani- 
mal J  but  as  they  ai-e  placed  in  a  socket  which  is  considembly 
projected,  they  have  a  wide  range,  and  are  capable  of  an  im- 
mense sweej)  TOund  the  horizon.  The  variety  found  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Orange  River  is  called  the  white  rliinoceros,  and 
is  larger  than  the  otiier.  Another  vm-iety  was  found  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  by  Campbell,  with  the  larger  horn  almost 
straight,  and  longer,  whiI6  the  other  horn  was  smaller  in  pro- 
portion. This  immense  animal  is  found  in  all  the  woods  of 
Africa,  from  Soudan  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Of  the  eland,  Afi-ica  coutaius  more  species  than  are  to  be 
found  in  all  thei'egtof  the  world.  Elands  are  of  many  sizes. 
The  finest  and  best  developed  are  most  beautiful  creatui-es. 
The  male  has  been  known  to  measure  ten  feet  and  a  half  in 
length,  by  six  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  They  ai-e  mild  of 
temper,  and  easily  hunted  down. 

Tlie  springbok  is  one  of  the  most  gracefully  elegant  and 
most  ninnerous  of  all  the  species  of  antelopes  to  be  found  in 
South  Africa.  Sometimes  springboks  assemble  iu  herds  of 
tliousands,  especially  at  the  limes  of  their  migrating  to  the 
north,  and  also  at  the  season  of  thetr  return.  It  leaps  in  run- 
ning to  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  five-and-twenty  feet — hence 
its  name.  Many  other  varieties  of  antelopes  are  to  be  found 
in  different  pai-ts  of  Africa.  Antelopes  follow  tlieir  leader  like 
sheep.  They  are  therefore  easily  driven  towai-ds  some  small 
opening,  and  as  the  whole  herd  presses  onwards,  following  the 
leader,  great  havoc  is  made  among  tliem  by  hunters. 
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The  elephant  is  fonnd  in  all  the  forests.  Gigantic  as  it  is,  it 
is  a  harmless  animal.  It  is  nenall;  taken  in  pits  with  stakes  at 
the  bottom,  or  by  burning  the  grass  of  the  Bteppes. 

The  buffalo  is  probably  the  most  fierce  and  powerful  of  the 
whole  bovine  tribe.  Its  height  is  about  that  of  a  common- 
sized  ox,  but  it  is  nearly  twit^e  the  latter's  bulk.  Its  horns  at 
the  base  are  about  twelve  or  tliirteen  inches  across,  separated 
by  a  very  narrow  epace,  which  fills  up  with  age,  and  gives  the 
animal  a  solid  f oreliead  of  horn,ab  hard  as  iron  or  I'ock.  A 
conflict  between  the  buffalo  and  the  lion  is  terrific,  and  it  ie 
only  when  the  liou  can  by  stratagem  siu-prise  him  that  the  buf- 
falo is  conquered. 

The  African  lion  is  the  noblest  animal  of  his  race.  None  of 
the  Asiatic  lions  can  compare  mth  him  in  size,  strength,  or 
beauty.  The  habits  of  the  lion  are  those  of  the  feline  tribe. 
He  never  attacks  openly  unless  he  is  hungry.  He  is  roused 
from  sleep  only  bynunger.  He  then  watches  in  ambush,  till 
an  opportunity  occurs  for  pouncing  on  his  prey.     If  nothing 

{tresent  itself,  he  then  walks  out,  and  finding  a  flock  of  ante- 
opes,  or  sheep,  selects  his  victim.  In  the  case  of  eheep 
under  the  cai-e  of  a  man,  he  invariably  prefers  tlie  man  to  the 
sheep. 

Tlie  tiger  is  to  be  found  in  several  varieties,  less  powerful, 
however,  than  that  of  Bengal.  Leopards  ai'e  numerous  and 
very  fierce.  Tliere  are  wolves,  jackals,  wild-cats,  and  other 
smaller  animals  which  live  predatory  lives,  and  are  ferocious 
and  troublesome.  Baboons  and  monkeys  of  many  sizes  abound 
in  the  woods  of  the  tropical  regions. 

There  are  many  lizards  in  all  the  sandy  deserts,  and  there 
are  two  or  three  species  of  chameleon.  The  crocodile  or  alliga- 
tor is  found  in  all  the  larger  rivers.  In  such  a  climate  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  various  insects  and  reptiles  should  a1x>uud : 
scorpions,  scolopendras,  enormous  spidei's,  snakes,  and  other 
venomous  creatures.  Termites,  or  white  ants,  are  very  numer- 
ous. They  destroy  everything  in  the  shape  of  wood,  and  march 
together  in  such  swarms,  that  the  devastation  they  leave  behind 
^em  is  appalling.  Locusts  ai-o  still  more  destructive.  An 
army  of  locusts  passing  over  a  country,  leaves  it  as  bare  as  if 
it  had  been  swept  with  abi'oom. 

In  Africa  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  birds,  from  die  large  os- 
trich down  to  the  little  certhia,  or  creeper.  There  are  many 
specimens  of  the  vulture,  the  seeretaiy  bird,  eagles,  kites,  crows, 
gninea-fowls,  bustards,  grouse,  partridges,  quails,  and  swallows. 
The  crane,  the  flamingo,  the  pelican,  andf  mauy  varieties  of 
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water-fowl  frequent  the  rivera  and  lakes.  Parrots  and  parro- 
qnets  abound  in  many  pai'ts. 

Fish  in  great  variety  are  to  be  found  in  moat  of  the  rivers  as 
well  as  on  the  coaet  On  the  coaat,  sharks,  aa  well  as  both 
black  and  spermaceti  whales,  are  numerous. 

Of  the  tliree  hundred  mammals  of  different  species  whitJi  are 
known  to  be  inhabitants  of  Africa,  more  than  two  hundred  are 
peeuliai- to  that  continent  and  to  Madagascar.  Of  these  a  great 
majority  are  to  be  fonnd  only  to  the  suutli  of  the  Great  Desert, 

From  the  Mediterranean  to  about  lat,  20°  N.,  the  inhabitants 
of  Afi-ica  are  of  various  races.  The  Berbers  of  the  region  of 
the  Atlas,  the  Tnaricks  and  Tibbus  of  the  Sahara,  and  the 
Copts  of  Egypt,  are  all  descendants  of  the  original  population, 
the  Moors  being  of  mixed  descent.  The  Etbiopic,  or  negro, 
race  ai-e  found  between  lat.  20°  N.  and  the  Cape  Colony,  there 
being,  however,  many  varieties  of  physiognomy  among  those 
who  Dear  the  general  name.  In  the  Cape  Colony  itself,  and  in 
the  parts  siin-ounding  it,  the  home  of  the  Hottentots  is  found. 

The  Copts  aro  descended  from  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Tlieir 
number  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and 
about  ten  thousand  of  tliem  reside  about  Cairo.  They  are 
darker  than  Arabs,  their  cheek-bones  being  high,  their  beards 
thin,  and  their  hair  woolly.  Their  religion  is  a  corrupt  form  of 
Christianity.  They  are  extremely  bigoted.  Their  moi-ality  is 
of  a  low  standard.  They  are  sullen,  and  false,  and  avaricious, 
and  drink  to  excess.  The  Coptic  may  now  be  considered  a 
dead  language,  tlie  Arabic  having  come  to  occupy  its  place. 

Above  Egypt  there  are  two  tribes,  resembling  each  other  in 
general  physical  development,  yet  speaking  different  tongiies. 
Probably  one  is  aboriginal  or  native ;  the  other  foreign, 
Prichard  terms  theui  Eastern  Nubians — or  Nubians  of  the  Ifed 
Sea,  and  Nnbiaus  of  the  Nile — or  Berberinea.  These  tribes 
are  of  a  red-brown  complexion,  and  their  hair  is  thick  and 
frizzly.  The  Eastern  Nubians  are  tribes  of  wanderhig  people 
who  inhabit  the  countiT  lyiig  between  the  Nile  and  the  Ked 
Sea.  The  Bardba,  or  iJerberines,  inhabit  the  valley  of  that 
name  from  the  soutliern  limit  of  Egypt  to  Senaar,  They  live 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  being  honest  and  industrions, 
wherever  there  is  available  soil  they  utilize  it,  planting  trees, 
sowing  grain  such  as  durra,  and  setting  up  wheels  for  in-iga- 
tion. 

The  Tibbus  arc  spread  over  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Saliara, 
as  far  as  Fezzan  and  Lake  Tsad.  They  occupy  the  ground  on 
which  the  ancient  Lybians  formerly  lived.     Some  of  them  are 
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black,  others  copper-colored.  Tliey  are  well  made,  but  slim. 
Tlieir  bair  iB  not  woolly,  though  cui-led.  They  are  ciiiefly  a 
pastoral  people,  with  many  hoi-ses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats — 
camels,  however,  being  their  most  valuable  possessions.  They 
build  their  villages  iii  squares.  Their  dwellings  are  of  mats, 
aud  are  clean  and  neat.  Formerly  they  carried  on  a  consider- 
able traffic  in  slaves  between  Soudan,  Fezzan,  and  Tripoli. 
Happily,  this  description  oi  trade  has  of  late  years  been  much 
iut^jTupted. 

All  that  is  not  Arabic  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  all  that 
is  not  Ai-abic  in  the  French  provinces  of  Algeria,  and  all  that 
is  not  Arabic  in  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Fezzan,  is  Berber.  The 
language,  also,  of  the  whole  country  between  Tripoli  and 
F^pt  is  Berber;  the  extinct  language  of  the  Canary  Isles 
was  Berber;  and  the  language  of  ^e  bahara  is  Berber.  Tho 
Berber  languages  are,  in  their  present  use,  inland  tongues — tho 
Arabic,  as  a  rule,  is  the  language  for  tho  coast,  from  tho  Delta 
of  tho  Mle  to  the  Straits  ot  Gibraltar,  and  from  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  mouth  of  the  SenegaL  The  Berbers  are  a 
nation  of  great  antiquity ;  and  fix^m  tlie  earliest  times  of  which 
we  have  any  historical  record,  they  have  occupied  tho  same 
territory  as  now.  In  tho  northern  parts  of  the  Atlas  they  are 
called  Berbers ;  in  the  southern  tracts,  Shuluhs ;  in  tho  hilly 
countiy,  Kabylcs ;  in  Mount  Aui-ess,  the  Showiah ;  and  in  the 
desert,  the  Tuai'ick.  All  belong  to  the  same  natural  stock.  In 
the  Atlas  Mountaius  there  are  said  to  be  more  than  twenty 
different  tribes,  very  poor,  and  perpetually  at  war  with  each 
other.  The  means  of  living,  on  the  part  of  many,  is  the  plun- 
dering of  those  who  have  anything  to  seize,  and  bands  are 
formed  and  excursions  made  for  that  pui'pose.  They  aro 
utiilotic,  strong-featured,  and  hardy.  They  wear  a  sort  of 
woollen  garment,  without  sleeves,  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a 
belt. 

In  the  mountains  of  the  northern  Atlas,  the  Shuluhs  live  in 
houses  of  stone  and  mud,  covered  with  slate,  and  chiefly  in 
villages ;  but  they  are  occasionally  to  he  found  in  caves  or 
tents.  They  are  htintfimen,  yet  they  cultivate  the  ground,  and 
trade  in  honey.  They  are  well  formed  and  hardy,  their  com- 
plexion being  comparatively  light.  The  Kabyies  of  Algeria 
and  Tunis  are  noted  for  their  iudustry,  not  on^y  in  tilling  tlie 
groimd,  but  also  in  working  in  mines  in  the  mountains,  ob- 
taining lead,  iron,  and  copper.  They  live  in  huts  spread  iu 
groups  over  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  They  are  ox  middle 
liLature,  and  dark-brown  color,  sometimes  nearly  black. 
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The  Taaricta  Bpread  themaelvea,  in  various  tribes,  over  the 
greater  portion  or  the  Sahara.  The  expedition  under  Gichard- 
&on,  Barth,  and  Overweg  has  greatly  increased  onr  knowledge 
of  these  people  j  having  traversed  a  veide  extent  of  the  terri- 
tories which  the  Taancks  occupy.  Tlie  following  are  tlie 
names  and  localities  of  the  principal  tribes: — 1,  Tanelkam, 
located  in  Fezzan.  2.  A^hera,  including,  i.  Oaragheb,  family 
of  Shafon :  ii.  Emanghastan,  family  of  Hateetah  ;  lii.  Amana, 
family  of  Jabonr — all  located  at  Ghat.  3.  Aheethanaran,  the 
'tribe  of  Janet.  4.  Hagar  (Athagar),  pure  Hagars  and 
Mf^hatale.  They  occupy  the  tract  beeween  Ghat,  Tuat,  and 
Timbuctoo.  5.  Sagamantm,  located  on  the  route  from  Aisoii  to 
Tuat.  6.  Kailoueos,  including  the  Kailouees  proper,  the  Kal- 
tadak,  and  the  Kalfada'i.  7.  KilgnB,  including  the  Kilgris 
proper,  the  Iteesan,  and  the  Ashraf.  These  and  the  tribes  im- 
mediately before  mentioned  inhabit  the  kingdom  of  Ahir. 
8.  Oulimad  tribes,  surroundiug  Timbnctoo  in  great  numbers. 
This,  probably  identical  with  the  Sorgliou,  is  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  tribe,  while  the  Tanelkimis  are  the  smallest  and 
weakest.  The  various  tribes  are  very  different  in  character, 
but  they  are  all  fine  men,  tall,  straight,  and  handsome.  All 
the  caravans  crossing  their  territory  must  pay  tribute  to  them. 
This  is  one  of  their  means  of  living.  They  are  abstemious  and 
subsist  chiefly  on  coarse  brown  bread,  dates,  olives,  and  water. 
Even  iu  the  heated  desert,  whore  the  thermometer  is  generally 
from  90°  to  120°,  they  are  clothed  from  head  to  root,  and 
cover  the  face  up  to  the  eyes  with  a  black  or  colored  handker- 
chief. 

Lftige  portions  of  the  empire  of  Morocco  are  inhabited  by 
the  Moors,  who  are  spread  along  the  whole  Mediterranean 
coast.  They  are  a  mixed  race,  grafted  upon  the  ancient  Maur- 
itanian  stock.  They  have  in  course  of  time  incorporated  with 
tliemselves,  through  intermarriages,  much  of  the  blood  of  the 
Arabs  and  of  the  Spaniards.  Their  language  is  Arabic  In 
bodily  conformation  they  considerably  resemble  Europeans. 
They  are  intellectual,  but  cruel.  They  have  had  many  revolu- 
tions among  them,  and  these  have  been  always  most  sanguinary. 
They  have  oeen  much  given  to  piracy.  In  religion,  tliey  are 
Mahometan.  Generally  they  are  temperate  iu  diet  and  plain 
in  dress ;  the  rich,  however,  indulge  iu  many  luxuries,  and  are 
fond  of  display.  There  are  wandering  trib^  which  belong  to 
them ;  but  very  many,  the  mass,  settle  themselves  as  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  and  farmers. 

The  Arabs  constitute  no  small  portion  of  the  population  of 
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Northern  and  Central  Africa.  Two  iavasiona  of  Africa  have 
been  made  by  the  Arabs,  and  both  have  left  many  marked 
traces  behind  them,  inasmuch  as  they  took  pcssession  of  the 
territory  which  tliey  conquered,  and  gradually  mixed  np  with 
themselves  Bucli  of  the  aborieioal  inhabitants  aB  remained. 
Egypt  is  now  an  cntii-ely  Arabic  country.  Several  tribes,  un- 
mixed and  purely  Arabic,  are  to  be  found  in  Nubia  and  Egypt, 
and  the  provinces  of  Kordofan,  Dari'oor,  Waday,  and  Eomu. 
Othere  occupy  the  deserts  of  Libya  and  the  Sahara,  and  the 
States  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  many  of  them  leading 
a  wandering  life  like  the  Kabyles.  In  many  places  they  for- 
mally rule  ovei-  the  districts  of  which  they  have  made  them- 
selves masters.  On  the  coast  of  Zanzibar  there  is  an  Arabic 
royal  dynasty.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands  adjacent  to  Mad- 
agascar are  Inhabited  by  Arabs,  and  ti'aces  of  them  are  to  be 
found  in  Madagascar  itself.  The  African  Arabs  are  not  all 
alike  in  features  or  color,  inasmuch  as  some  have  intermixed 
with  natives,  while  others  have  remained  distinct. 

Jews  are  to  be  found  in  the  larger  towns  of  the  nortli  as 
merchants,  brokers,  and  Ci'aders  of  various  descriptious,  and  the 
commerce  with  Europe  ie  largely  carried  on  by  tuem, 

Many  Turks  have  settled  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  their 
numbers  are  on  the  increase. 

The  Abyssjnians  are  of  Ethiopic  origin.  Abyssinia  was,  ia 
former  times,  a  powerful  kingdom;  but  the  Galla  have  con- 
quered the  soutliem  part  of  it,  and  there  being  incessant  wars 
among  the  people  tliemselves,  the  empire  as  such  has  become  a 
mere  shadow,  and,  since  the  recent  expedition  of  the  English 
army,  ia  even  scarcely  so  much.  The  territory  of  Abyssinia 
extends  from  the  upper  coui-se  of  the  Blue  iiiver  north  to 
the  Red  Sea.  There  are  several  princes  who  were  ostensibly 
vassals  to  the  empire,  who  even  formerly  exercised  unlimited 
pfjwev,  and  now  more  markedly  than  ever  these  rulei's  have 
undisputed  sway  in  their  several  territuries.  The  Christian 
religion,  much  corrupted,  is  professed  by  most  of  the  people. 
It  was  iuti-oduced  at  an  early  pcrind,  but  has  been  greatly 
changed.  European  missionaries  have  exposed  themseTves  to 
many  dangers,  aud  labored  with  commendable  zeal,  for  the 
sake  of  these  people;  but  have  been  repeatedly  driven  from 
tlieir  posts.  The  inhabitants  live  in  huts,  a  collection  of  which 
is  called  a  town.  Professing  Christians  are  not  allowed  to 
keep  slaves,  though  they  are  permitted  to  trade  in  them. 

The  Ethiopic  race  comprehends  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  African  uations,  extendiug  over  the  whole  of  Middle 
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and  South  Airica.  All  are  not  negroea,  however ;  tlie  Negro, 
the  Galla,  the  Somali,  and  the  Kaffro  are  all  different  branchee 
of  the  same  stock.  Tlie  princimi  Negro  nations  are  establialied 
around  the  bead  watere  of  the  Kawara,  where  they  have  many 
tribes  and  kingdoms,  larger  or  smaller,  under  separate  and  inde- 
pendent chiefs.  They  are  black,  and  their  hair  w<KjUy.  The 
Wolofs,  or  Yolofa,  are  the  handsomest,  yet  the  blackeat,  of 
all  Negroes.  ,  They  live  between  the  Sene^l  and  the  Gambia, 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Fonlahs  or  Feliattahs  are  to  be 
found  in  the  central  parts  of  Soudan,  by  the  coarse  of  the 
Kawara,  west  to  the  Senegal,  and  east  till  beyond  Lake  Tsad. 
They  are  generally  black,  though  some  of  them  are  as  light  as 
gypsies.  They  are  iudustrions,  cleanly,  and,  in  tlieir  i^eli^ion, 
usually  Mahometan.  There  are  several  otlier  sections  of  the 
Negro  race,  but  they  are  less  distinct  and  less  numerous:  the 
Congo,  the  Abnnda,  and  the  Benguela.  These  are  to  he  found 
chiefly  in  South  Guinea.  The  whole  Negro  race  is  divided  and 
separated  into  manifold  tribes,  dialects,  and  social  castes. 

The  Galias,  another  branch  of  the  Ethiopic  race,  occupy  an 
immense  territory  in  Eastern  Africa,  from  Abyssinia  as  far  as 
the  inland  portions  of  the  Portujifuese  possessions  in  Mozam- 
bique, to  tne  south  of  the  equator.  Tiiey  are  lai^e  and 
strong;  their  color  is  black,  some  of  their  womeu  being  of 
ligliter  color. 

The  Somali  are  widely  scattered  on  the  uplands,  and  also 
nearer  to  tlie  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  Cape  Jerdaffnn 
southward  for  a  considerable  distanc&  They  are  generally 
mild  and  peaceful  among  themselves.  Their  occupations  are 
pastoral. 

The  Kaffres  occupy  a  great  portion  of  South  Africa.  They 
are  generally  black,  but  some  individuals  are  remai'kably  fair ; 
all  are  woolly-haired.  They  are  a  strong,. muscular  people,  ac- 
tive in  their  home  industries,  such  as  hunting  and  agriculture, 
but  given  also  to  warfare  and  plunder.  The  Eastern  Jfaffres, 
such  as  the  Amakosah  and  Amaznlali,  are  best  known  to  us  by 
means  of  their  frequent  predatory  incui-sions  into  the  Cape 
Colony.  The  Bechiiana  tribes  are  Kaffres;  but  these  are  less 
warlike,  and  more  devoted  to  their  own  domestic  husbandries 
and  otlier  affaii-s.  All  Kaffres  keep  herds  of  cattle,  and  to 
some  extent  cultivate  fields  and  gardens;  but  the  tribes  last 
named,  in  many  instances,  live  in  towns,  and  ai-e  in  every  way 
superior  to  most  of  the  other  sections  of  the  race.  There  are 
many  tribes  of  them,  and  tliey  do  not  always  keep  the  peace 
tuwai'ds  each  other. 
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The  Hottentots  differ  widely  from  all  tho  other  African 
-  races.  In  bodily  eonfoimfttion  they  are  thought  to  resemble 
tlie  Chinese  or  Malays.  Tlie  women  have  this  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity, that  they  are  possessed  of  natural  "bustles,"  wliicli 
sometimes  grow  to  an  enormous  size.  What  were  the  circum- 
stances which  originally  led  to  the  hemming  in  of  these  [xior 
people  into  tlie  narrow  si)ace  which  they  occui)y,  history  does 
not  tell,  and  conjecture  seems  to  be  vain.  They  arc  not  with- 
out intellect,  and  are  of  cheei"ful  temperament.  They  have 
been  much  oppi-essed  at  various  times  since  tlieir  connection 
with  Europeans,  and  esj)ecially  by  tiie  Portuguese  and  the 
Dutch.  The  Englisii  have  afforded  them  protection.  Mora- 
viau  missionaries,  and  not  without  success,  have  sought  to  raise 
them  out  of  tlieir  degi'adation.  Their  home  now,  wherever 
tliey  originally  came  from,  is  princiijallv  in  the  i-cgion  about 
Table  Bay.  But  in  the  very  centre  of  fioutli  Africa  there  is 
11  nation  of  dwaiBsIi  appearance,  called  Bushmen,  possessing 
many  cattle,  and  apparently  belonging  to  the  Hottentot 
i-ace. 

The  island  of  Madagascar,  distinctly  belonging  to  Africa,  is 
inhabited  by  a  race  originally  Malay,  but  now  possessing  a 
mixture  of  N^ro  and  Arab  blood.  They  are  a  strong  and  ac- 
tive people.  They  were  heathen  ;  but  nothing  has  occurred  in 
the  history  of  Christian  missions  more  notewortliy  tlian,  firet, 
the  appalling  cruelty  and  extent  of  tho  pei'secutions  of  the 
Christians  which  have  been  endured  among  them,  and  after- 
wards, the  striking  success  which  has  followed.  There  are  now 
very  many  thousands  of  Christians  instructed  by  a  large  staff 
of  missionaries  from  Europe,  as  well  as  by  a  numerous  native 
ministry. 

Only  an  approximate  guess  can  be  made  respecting  the  num- 
ber of  the  population  of  such  a  territory  as  Africa,  tliere  being, 
even  now,  so  mucii  of  it  unexplored.  But,  according  to  the 
most  recent  calculations,  it  has  been  reasonably  supposed  that 
it.cannot  be  less  tlian  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions. 

The  people  generally  live  in  villages  or  towns,  and  have 
strong  attachments  to  their  homes.  Even  tlie  wandering  tribes 
have  their  favorite  dingles  and  valleys  to  which  tliey  most  fre- 
quently resort. 

There  is  but  little  skill  in  their  agriculture.  In  well-watei-ed 
districts  the  soil  is  abundantly  fertile,  and,  pei-sonal  wants  being 
few,  the  bounty  of  nature  is  largely  drawn  upon. 

The  different  tribes  are  frequently  at  war  with  each  other. 
Sometimes  this  is  for  revenge  of  i^ast  injuries  or  conquests,  the 
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former  being  real  or  supposed ;  sometimes  for  territory ;  bat 
more  frequently  in  order  to  the  oaptni-e  of  slaves.  This  vile 
traffic  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  evils  which  liave  afflicted 
Africa. 

As  to  religion,  generally  speaking,  and  alluding  to  the  whole 
pupnlation,  tliere  is  none.  A  mongrel  ChriBtianity  is  professed, 
ae  we  liave  already  said,  in  Abyssinia ;  Mahonietanism  obtains 
in  the  northern  countries ;  but  the  African  races,  as  a  rule,  are 
abandoned  to  the  weakest  of  mei-e  superstitions.  Their  minds 
are  not  so  difficult  of  access,  however,  as  are  tliose  of  nations 
wliicli  have  elaborate  systems  of  mythology  and  idolatry ;  and 
in  most  parts  which  liave  been  oocnpied  by  missionaries,  the 
success  o±  tlieir  labors  has  been  very  considerable. 

As  to  the  political  aud  ten-itorial  divisions  of  Africa,  if  such 
a  classification  may  be  employed : 

The  country  included  nnder  the  general  name  of  Bai-baty 
extends  from  the  bordei'S  of  Egypt  on  the  east,  to  the  Atlantic 
on  the  \veat;  being  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
north,  and  the  Sahara  on  the  south.  It  comprises  the  States  of 
Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  aiid  Tripoli.  Morocco  has  an  area  of 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  geographical  square 
miles,  and  eight  million  6ve  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Algeria  closely  answers  to  the  ancient  Numidia.  TJie  area  is 
estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  the  pop- 
ulation at  three  millions.  Tunis  is  the  smallest  of  tiiese  states. 
It  contains  forty  thousand  square  miles,  and  the  population  is 
between  two  and  three  millions.  The  people  are  chiefly  Moors 
and  Arabs.  The  principal  town  is  Tunis.  Tripoli  is  a  Turk- 
ish province,  extending  from  Tunis  to  Egypt,  along  the  shores 
-  of  tlie  Mediterranean.  Its  extent  i^  two  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  and  the  population  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand. 

Egypt  occupies  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Africa.  It  com- 
prises about  one  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  has  two 
million  iuliabitants  of  vai'ious  races,  the  most  numerous  being 
Egyptians  of  Arab  descent.  It  ia  nominally  a  Turkish  pashalic ; 
bnt  while  the  Sultan  now  and  tiien  asserts  his  superiority,  the 
Viceroy,  or  Khedive,  is  virtually  an  independent  ruler.  Nubia 
extends  along  the  .Red  Sea,  comi)risirig  the  middle  course  of 
tlie  Nile,  with  a  popidation  of  one  million.  Kliartoom,  or 
Rhai-toum,  is  the  capital. 

KordoEau  lies  on  the  western  side  of  Nubia,  and  is  in  extent 
about  thirty  thousand  square  miles.  The  population  consists 
chiefly  of  negroes.     The  country  in  general  is  fiat,  but  there  are 
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lofty  hills,  some  attaining  to  three  thousand  feet  The  general 
elevation  of  the  country  is  two  thousand  feet.  Nubia  and  Kor- 
dofan  are  under  the  nile  of  the  Khedive. 

The  boandaries  of  AbyBsinia  are  not  eaeily  defined.  It  may 
be  said  to  extend  from  about  9°  to  16°  north  lat,  and  from  35° 
to  41°  east  long.,  having  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tlioneand  Bqnare  miles,  with,  probably,  four  millions  of  inhab- 
itants. 

The  Sahara  extends  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  to  the 
Nilotic  countries  on  the  east ;  and  from  the  Barbair  States  on 
the  north,  to  the  basins  of  the  rivers  Senegal  and  if^awara,  add 
Lake  Tsad  on  the  south.  The  area  is  about  two  million  square 
miles,  01-  upwards  of  one  half  of  all  Europe.  The  population 
is  thin,  l^e  general  aspect  of  the  Sahara  has  already  oeen  in- 
dicated. It  ia  excessively  hot  by  day,  and  sometimes  very  cold 
at  night.  Bain  is  infrequent.  For  nine  months  of  the  year  the 
winais  from  the  east.  When  a  storm  arises,  immense  quanti- 
ties of  loose  sand  are  carried  before  it,  and  a  thick  deposit  ia 
left  to  cover  the  soil.  Of  course  vegetable  and  animal  life  ex- 
ist but  sparingly  in  oases  where  valleys  or  springs  occur.  The 
habitable  parts  of  the  Sahara  are  occupied  by  three  different 
nations :  the  Moore  and  Arabs  in  the  exti-eme  western  portion ; 
the  Tuaricks  in  the  middle  part ;  and  in  the  east  a  race  resem- 
bling Negroes.  The  trade  oi  the  Sahara  is  in  gold,  slaves,  ivory, 
iron,  and  salt. 

Western  Africa  comprises  the  West  Coast  from  the  borders 
of  the  Sahara,  in  about  lat.  17°  north,  to  the  Nouree  liiver  in 
about  the  same  latitude  south.  Senegambia  is  the  country  of 
the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  The  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant 
and  vigorous.  The  baobab  (monkey  bread-tree),  the  most  enor- 
mous tree  in  the  world,  is  characteristic  of  Senegambia.  It  is 
not  so  high  as  some  other  trees ;  but  in  circumference  it  ia  fre- 
quently mund  to  be  sixty  or  seventy-five  feet,  and  in  some  in- 
stances has  been  known  to  measure  one  hundred  and  twelve 
feet  The  native  population  consists  of  Negroes  of  various  na- 
tions. There  are  European  settlements  ot  the  French  on  the 
Senegal ;  of  the  British  on  the  Gambia ;  and  of  the  Portu- 
gneso,  in  the  manner  of  small  factories,  at  various  points.  The 
commerce  is  chiefly  in  gum,  beeswax,  ivory,  bark,  and  hides. 

The  West  Coast  of  Africa,  from  Senegambia  to  the  Nourse 
River,  is  commonly  called  the  Guinea  Coast,  The  coast  is  low, 
in  many  places  being  a  dead  level  for  tiiirty  or  fifty  miles  in- 
land. There  are  numerous  rivers,  some  of  which  can  be  traced 
as  far  as  Inner  Africa.     The  Cameroon  Mountains  are  an  ex- 
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ception  to  the  genernl  flatiie&s  of  the  tioniitry.  The  climate. is 
very  daugeraus  to  Eui-<)i>eaii  life.  Vegetation  is  exceedingly 
luxiii-iant  and  varied.  There  is  a  Bpedes  of  palm-tree  fiom  Uie 
seed  or  nut  of  which  is  extracted  the  palm  oil  so  well  known, 
several  thouEaud  tons  of  wldch  are  annually  sent  to  En^and. 

The  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  extends  from  Eokelle 
Kivcr  in  tiie  north,  to  Kater  Eiver  in  tlie  south,  ajid  reaches 
about  twenty  miles  inland.  The  Malaghetta  or  G-rain  Coast  ex- 
tends fram  Sierra  Leono  to  Cajie  Paliuaa.  It  is  sometimes 
styled  tho  Windy  or  Windward  Coast  The  Kepnblic  of  Libe- 
ria occupies  a  considerable  extent  of  this  conntry,  and  among 
the  |x>puIation  are  many  liberated  slaves,  freed  in  former  times 
in  the  United  States.  The  Ivory  Coast  extends  from  Cape  Falmas 
to  Cape  Tliree  Points,  and  obtained  its  name  from  the  quantity 
of  ivory  supplied  by  the  numerous  elephants  to  be  found  there. 
The  Gold  Coast  stretches  from  Cape  Three  Points  to  the  Eiver 
"Volta,  and  has  been  long  fi'equented  for  gold-dust  and  other 
products.  The  Slave  Coast  cxteuds  fram  the  Kiver  Volta 
to  tlie  Calabar  River,  and  was  formerly  tho  scene  of  an 
immense  slave  traffic.  The  kingdoms  of  Ashauti,  Dahomey, 
and  othefs,  occupy  the  interior  countiy  of  the  Guinea  Coast; 
The  coast  fi-om  c5ld  Calabai'  River  to  the  Portuguese  posses- 
sions is  inhabited  by  various  tribes.  Duke's  Town,  on  the  for- 
mer river,  is  a  large  town  of  thirty  thousand  to  forty  thousand 
inhabitants.  Loango  extends  frem  the  equator  to  the  Zaire,  or 
Congo,  River.  Congo  extends  south  of  the  Zaire,  and  is  very 
fertile,  with  veins  of  copper  and  irou.  Angola  includes  the  two 
districts  of  Angola  pioper  and  ISengnela,  Hero  the  Portdguese 
settlements  reach  farther  inland  than  in  the  preceding  districts, 
namely,  two  hundred  miles.  The  population  of  these  settle- 
ments is  aI>out  four  hundred  thousand,  including  about  two 
thousand  Europeans.  Tho  Capital,  St.  Paolo  do  Loando,  has 
one  thousand  six  hundred  European  and  four  thousand  native 
inhabitants.     There  is  a  Sne  harbor. 

The  coast  from  Bengnela  to  the  Cape  Colony  is  little  visited 
or  known.  It  is  barren  and  desolate,  with  but  few  harboi-s. 
Mr.  Golton,  in  company  with  the  Swedish  naturalist  Anderssou, 
penetrated  from  WoUisch  Bay,  neaily  four  hundred  miles  into 
the  interior  in  the  direcUon  of  Lake  Ngami,  and  explored  the 
country  inhabited  by  tho  Oroherero,  or  Damai-os,  and  other 
tribes. 

South  Africa  comprises  Cape  Colony  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, and  of  these  it  is  necessary  to  speak  somewhat  more  in  de- 
tail here,  inasmuch  as  though  comparatively  little  known,  they 
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areofF  the  line  of  the  exploring  expeditioDE,  outlined  ineiicceed- 
ing  pages.  Cape  Colony  extends  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  tlie  Orange  Kiver  in  the  south,  and  to  the  Tugela  Kiver  lu 
tbe  east.  Miich  of  tliis  space  is  nnoocupied.  The  parts  whicli 
are  inhabited  are  in  possesaiou  of  the  aborigines,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  misBionary  stations.  Except  at  the  immediate  coast, 
the  country  consists  of  highlands,  with  elevated  plains  or  table- 
lands between  the  mountains. 

Its  area  is  larger  tlian  any  European  country,  but  its  inhabi- 
tants do  not  exceed  six  hundred  thousand  in  number.  The 
Cape  Colony  was  originally  a  Dutch  settlement,  but  became  a 
Bntish  depeudencj  in  1806,  It  was  long  a  favorite  refuge  for 
the  Huguenot  emigrants ;  and  although  the  Frcncli  language 
ceased  to  be  spoken,  the  nuraes  of  many  of  the  older  families 
hear  witness  to  their  descent.  Intermarriage  witli  the  Dutch 
settlers,  and  the  gradual  adoption  of  tlieir  ianguiige,  led  to  a 
complete  fusion,  and  the  Dutch  element  in  the  Cape  population 
has  been  dominant  for  generations.  The  people  are  farmers  as 
a  rule. 

Five  years  ago,  what  was  known  as  British  Kaffraria  was 
formally  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony.  This  small  deoenduaty 
had  previously  had  a  government  or  its  own.  Here  lias  been 
the  seat  of  successive  Kafire  ware.  Within  this  territory  rise  the 
celebrated  Anatola  Mountains — a  natural  stronghold,  where 
many  British  lives  have  been  lost,  hut  which  is  now  traversed 
by  i-oads  and  harmonized  hy  peaceful  and  prosperous  settle- 
ments. 

To  the  north  of  the  Orange  River,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  there  is  a  country,  or  rather  a  series  of  countries, 
which,  with  tlie  exception  of  Natal,  is  but  little  known  in  Eu- 
rope. The  whole  of  these  territories  may  be  said  to  coine 
properly  uuder  the  designation  of  South-eastern  Africa,  and  to 
travels  in  these  Itinds  special  attention  is  given  in  subsequent 
pages ;  meanwhile  a  small  amount  of  attention  may  he  directed 
to  certain  of  those  parts  which  have  not  been  the  lields  of  re- 
cent exploration.  Following  the  coast-iinc,  between  the  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal,  there  is  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  country 
lying  between  tlio  Indian  Sea  and  the  Kahlaniba  range  of 
mountains.  This  tract  of  country  is  occupied  entirely  by  na- 
tive tribes,  and  thei'o  arc  few  missionaries  or  traders  among 
them.  At  the  extremity  nearest  the  Cape  Colony  the  tribe  oi 
the  Araagelaka  resides,  ruled  over  by  the  great  chief  Kreli. 
Beyond  are  the  Amaponda,  the  people  of  the  late  chief  Fakn, 
who,  through  all  successive  Kaarc  ware  and  for  a  period  of 
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fifty  years,  remaiued  the  stauncU  and  friendly  ally  of  the  Brit- 
ish Govemment.  This  old  uliief tain* could  bring  twenty-live 
thoueand  fighting  men  into  the  field,  and  he  was  tontinualty  at 
war  with  one  or  another  of  the  many  tribes  in  his  neighbor^ 
hood.  He  died  a  few  years  ago  at  the  age  of  eighty.  His  sou 
shows  the  same  friendly  feeling  towards  the  Englisu. 

Adam  Kok,  the  ruler  of  Griqualand,  and  Iiis  people  are  not 
pure  Kaffres;- they  have  attained  to  a  wnsiderable  degree  of 
civilization,  and  many  of  them  have  come,  with  their  chief,  an- 
der  Christian  inflaences.  They  formerly  occupied  a  district  on 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony ;  and  it  being  deemed 
expedient  to  incorporate  it  with  the  colo[iy,  they  were  offered 
their  present  abode,  and  accepted  the  offer.  Their  new  land 
consists  of  about  two  million  acres  of  the  finest  sheep  <M}imtry 
in  South  Africa,  lying  immediately  nuder  tlie  Kahlamba  Moun- 
tains, and  poss^sing  great  capabilities  for  the  growth  of  corn. 
They  are  a  settled  community,  with  missionaries,  and  churches, 
and  schools. 

Griqualand  is  succeeded  by  Natal.  In  1S38  there  was  a 
great  expatriation  of  Dutch  farmers  from  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
a  lai^  number  of  those  self-exiled  people  settled  down  in  what 
is  now  Natal.  They  entered  the  country  from  the  interior,  and 
to  tlieir  eyes  and  minds,  tired  of  long  wanderings  in  untrodden 
and  pathless  wiidernessea,  the  fair  scene  whi(£  spread  before 
them  from  the  top  of  the  Kahlamba  Mountains  must  have 
seemed  like  a  promised  land.  But  not  long  did  they  enjoy 
their  independence.  The  teriitory  was  annexed  to  the  Cape 
Colony  in  1843,  and  these  Dutch  settlers  again  migrated  to  the 
northward,  and  founded  what  is  known  as  tlie  South  African, 
or  Transvaal,  Republic 

Beyond  Natal  is  Ziiluland.     Delagoa  Bay  is  generally  re- 

farded  as  marking  the  northern  limits  of  this  territory.  We 
ave  not  heard  much  respecting  this  country ;  and  yet  it  is 
large,  rich,  and  tempting,  and  visited  every  year  by  large  num- 
bers of  traders.  Zululand  is  in  many  respects  a  modified 
counterpart  of  Natal.  It  it  a  broken  and  hilly  country,  very 
beautiful,  with  an  area  of  about  twenty- two  tliousand 
square  miles.  It  was  famous  for  its  herds  till  pleuro-pneumonia 
devastated  South  Africa,  and  even  yet  many  cattle  are  exported 
from  it     The  population  is  rapidly  decreasing. 

Beyond  Zulriland  arc  the  Portuguese  settlements.  Vaseo  da 
Gama's  discoveries  along  tliis  coast  of  Africa  were  at  once  fol- 
lowed up  by  several  ventures  of  coloiiization  and  conquest  on 
the  part  of  the  Portuguese.    Attention  was  directed  to  those  di&- 
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tant  and  mythical  shores  by  the  reputed  existence  of  gold  in 
great  quantities,  mid  more  tlian  one  expedition  was  fitted  oat 
on  a  gigantic  scale  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for,  and  taking 
poasession  of,  the  reputed  El  Dorada  Host  of  tliese  eritei^ 
prises  failed.  Fever,  the  lack  of  food,  and  the  hostility  of  tlie 
natives,  were  obstacles  that  were  never  sarmounted,  and  the 
traditionary  Ophir  was  never  reached.  But  gold  was  obtained 
by  the  natives,  and  on.  to  the  present  time  they  have  brouglit  it 
from  unknown  regions,  stowed  away  in  QuillB,  as  a  means  of 
barter.  In  due  time  the  Poi-tuguese  found  a  source  of  wealth, 
not  in  gold-mines,  but  in  the  slave-trade,  which,  sanctioned  by 
a  Papal  bulimias  become  the  leading  traffic!  of  the  East  Af  ricAn 
coast.  Tlie  Poi-tuguese  gradually  abandoned  all  attempts  at 
colonization.  All  traces  of  their  settlements  cease  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  shore,  except  where  the  depopulated  lands  aud 
wasted  homes  present  sad  tokens  of  their  presence.  The  Poi-t- 
iiguese  domination  has  been  the  blight  of  .East  Africa.  It  has 
all  but  sealed  up  the  coast  to  everything  but  the  brutality  and 
rapacity  of  the  men  who  have  made  the  name  of  their  coim- 
trr  a  by-word  in  the  seas,  and  who  have  prostituted  to  the 
vilest  ends  the  monopoly  which  they  have  enjoyed.  The  Urit- 
ish  have  made  repeated  attempts  to  open  up  legitimate  trading 
connections  with  the  Portuguese  ports,  but  have  failed.  Tes- 
seis  have  been  seized,  trading  parties  stopped,  property  confis- 
cated, and  the  tradei-s  themselves  imprisoned  or  detained  at 
these  centres  of  lawlessness.  Around  these  places  the  natives 
are  more  demoralized  than  in  any  other  part  of  Africa,  Eiii'O- 

Ean  vices  being  engrafted  on  the  baser  passions  of  heathenism, 
oral  and  social  obligations  are  trampled  down,  and  the  white 
race,  which  ought  to  be  the  type  of  a  higher  and  purer  form 
of  life,  is  degraded  aud  made  hatefal  in  the  eyes  of  the  atx)r- 
igines.  Dr.  Livingstone  bears  testimony  that  while  English 
influence  on  the  West  Coast  had  been  most  succrasf  ul  in  putting 
down  the  slave-trade,  in  spite  of  vast  expenditure  the  efforts  oi 
the  Imperial  Government  and  its  squadron  on  those  eastern 
coasts  had  been  comparatively  abortive.  There  is  a  Portuguese 
trade  on  the  east  coast  in  ivory,  gums,  feathers,  skins,  oil, 
woods,  fibre,  and  even  cotton ;  but  the  most  considerable 
traffic  has  been  in  human  flesh.  This  fact  obstructs  all  at- 
tempts at  civilization  as  made  from  the  coast. 

Beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the 
western  border  of  Natal,  there  lie  two  republics,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Boer  families,  which  are  of  Dutch  extraction.  The 
territory  of  these  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Orange  Kiver.      The 
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climate  of  this  region  is  one  of  tlie  healthiest  in  Soatlt  Africa : 
the  couuUy  is  several  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  it  en- 
joys a  I'eniarkably  clear  and  keen  atinosphere,  and  there  are 
few  rivora  and  bnt  little  moist  ground  to  give  dampness  to  the 
air.  There  are  immense  herds  of  game,  consisting  of  elands, 
qna^as,  wildebeests,  and  other  antelopes,  which  still  course 
over  these  plains,  although  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  thirty- 
seven  thousand  persons  of  European  origin  resident  iu  tlio 
state. 

The  Transvaal  Republic  is  one  of  tlie  largest  territorial  div- 
isions of  South  Africa,  and  covere  an  area  of  more  timn  one 
himdi'cd  tiiousand  square  miles.  It  spreads  over  six  parallels 
of  latitude,  runs  up  considerably  within  the  southern  tropic, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Limpopo  Hiver,  wiiich 
(lows  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  just  at  its  southern  boundary. 
There  is  a  wide  raugeof  products.  The  distance  fiinn  the  coast, 
four  hundred  miles,  disconrof:^  the  cultivation  of  giain  for  ox- 
port  ;  sbeep-farming  and  cattle-breeding  are  the  general  means 
of  subsistence  and  wealth.  Bnt  the  farmers  of  the  Transvaal 
ai-e  a  primitive  nice,  and  contented  with  vciy  small  things. 
There  ai'e  exceptions,  but  generally,  so  long  as  they  have  enough 
yearly  to  bartei-  at  Natal  for  the  few  commodities  which  they  ab- 
solutely need,  tlieir  wants  are  satisfied,  and  their  aspirations  have 
rest.  They  are  devoted  conscientiously  to  the  aoetrines  and 
service  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  The  Republic  is  gov- 
erned by  a  president,  with  an  executive  council  of  live  membei-s, 
and  a  Volksi-aad,or  legislative  assejnbly, consisting  of  mcmbera 
elected  by  tlie  people,  no  qnaliticatioii  beinjg  required  of  voters 
except  tliat  of  manhood.  This  repr<:seittativo  body  meets  twice 
a  year ;  tho  members  receive  fifteen  shillings  a  day  for  their 
attendance,  and  many  of  them  live  comfortably  during  tlie  ses- 
sion, domiciled  in  tbeir  wagons  on  the  market-square.  The 
Republic  does  uot  prosper  as  a  government,  but  has  been  drift- 
ing more  and  more  for  several  jeais  into  anarehy  and  coufii- 
siou.  The  great  evil  of  which  complaint  has  to  bo  made 
against  these  people  is  their  encouragement  of  slavery.  Tho 
iTaffrcs  in  these  parts  are  in  the  raaiu  an  inoffensive  people, 
who  would  live  quietly  enough  if  tliey  were  allowed  to  possess 
tbeir  land  and  cattle  in  security.  But,  at  particular  seasons, 
the  young  Boers  rush  out  upon  Uiem,  killing  as  many  as  possi- 
ble, letting  tlio  women  go,  and  seizing  upon  all  tho  children. 
These  they  "  apprentice  "  to  traders  and  store-keepei-s,  M-bo  en- 
ter "the  article  in  their  books  as  "  black  ivory,"  and  some- 
times there  are  as  many  as  six  thoasaud  thus  enslaved  iu  the 
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conrae  of  a  year.  Some  of  the  Boere  treat  their  own  slarea 
with  kindness,  feeding  them  and  clotliing  them,  and  flogging 
them  for  their  good,  as  they  may  be  supposed  to  require ;  but 
kindness  is  the  exception,  and  severity  the  riilo. 

East  Africa  extends  fiom  Natal  northwards  to  the  Eed  Sea, 
and  includes  Sofala,  Mozambique,  Zanzibar,  and  the  Somali 
country.  Bnt  little  is  known  of  it  beyond  the  shores.  The 
Sofala  Ooast  extends  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  the  Zambesi  River. 
It  is  flat,  sandy,  and  marshy,  gradually  ascending  towanla  the 
interior.  Tliere  are  many  rivere.  Where  there  is  soil  it  is 
rich  and  fei'tile.  Mozambique  extends  from  the  Zambesi  to 
Cape  Delgado,  and  is  similar  in  its  features  to  the  Sofala  Coast 
The  conntry  is  inhabited  by  the  larije  and  powerful  tribe  of 
the  Macuas.     The  principal  river  is  tlte  Zambesi. 

Zanzibar  extends  from  Cape  Delgado  to  the  River  Jub,  near 
the  equator.  There  are  few  bays  or  harbors.  The  region 
possesses  a  great  number  of  rivers.  The  vegetation  is  luxuri- 
ant. The  fanna  comprises  all  the  more  characteristic  African 
species.  The  inhabitants  in  general  are  the  Sawahili,  but  the 
coasts  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  whose  chief  rulers 
are  the  Imanm  of  Muscat  and  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  The 
island  of  Zanzibar  used  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Imaum,  but 
the  dominion  being  divided,  the  Sultan  of  the  Zanzibar  portion 
now  lives  there.  Momhas,  on  a  small  island  close  to  the  main 
shore,  lias  the  finest  harbor  on  that  coast.  The  Somali  eonntry 
is  the  eastern  horn  of  Africa.  There  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  commerce.  The  inhabitants  in  general  belong  to  the  Galla 
tribe ;  bnt  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs. 

Central  Af  lica  is  the  region  which  extends  from  the  southern 
borders  of  the  Sahara  in  the  noi*th,  to  Cape  Colony  in  the 
BOQth:  and  from  Sencgambia  in  the  west,  to  the  territory  of 
the  I^yptian  pashalic  on  the  east.  Within  this  territory  are 
the  Tsad,  and  those  other  great  lakes  which  have  been  ttie  Bub- 
iects  of  more  recent  discovery  and  geographical  exploration. 
The  inhabitants  are  Negroes  of  various  races,  Arabs,  Moors, 
and  Berbers ;  divided  mto  separate  tribes,  under  numerous 
rolers  and  chie&. 

Bambarra  occupies  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Joliba,  tlie  npper 
Bonrce  of  tlio  Kawara.  The  people  are  Mandinsoes  and  Fou- 
lahs.    Segn,  the  capital,  has  thirty  thousand  inhabitants. 

Timbnutoo,  also  in  the  basiu  of  the  Joliba,  is  below  Bam- 
barra, and  is  partly  within  the  Sahara.  Honssa  lies  to  the 
north,  and  is  inhabited  by  Foulahs  and  Negroes — the  Negroes 
predominating.     The  capital  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  uccu- 
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pied  by  Negroes ;  it  is  named  Sackatoo.  Another  laras  town, 
Kano,  has  a  population  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand. 

Bomn  is  a  powerful  state,  extending  on  liie  west  to  the  10° 
of  long.,  on  the  east  to  Lako  Tead  and  the  kingdom  of  Baghirmi, 
and  on  the  south  as  far  as  Mandai'a  and  Adamaua,  in  about  11 
north  lat. 

Baghirmi  is  another  powerfnl  kingdom  to  the  east  of  Bomn. 
The  inliabitants  are  given  to  war,  and  are  tempted  thereto  by 
the  slave-trade.  Darf  ur  and  AVaday  are  to  the  east  of  Baghirmi^ 
and  are  densely  populated.  A  great  part  of  this  territory  i-e- 
semhles  in  character  the  Sahara.  Adamaua  is  an  extensive 
country  south  of  Honssa  and  Borau,  and  is  under  Foulah  do- 
minion. It  is  a  large  and  cultivated  valley.  It  was  &^t  visited 
by  Dr.  Barth  in  1851. 

A  considerable  number  of  islands  besides  Madagascar  be- 
long to  Africa,  but  tliese,  in  such  a  work  as  the  present,  it  will 
be  sufficient  merely  to  name :  the  Madeiras,  belonging  to  Por- 
tugal, lie  ofE  the  north-west  coast  at  a  distance  of  threeliundred 
and  sixty  miles;  the  Canaries,  belonging  to  Spain,  are  about 
three  hundred  miles  south  of  Madeira,  being  the  supposed 
Fortunate  Islands  of  the  ancients ;  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
subject  to  Portugal,  a  numerous  group  about  eighty  miles  from 
Cape  Verde ;  Fernando  Po,  a  mountainous  island  in  the  Bight 
of  Biaf ra ;  St.  Thomas,  immediately  under  tlie  equator ;  Auno- 
bom,  in  2°  south  lat.,  and  belonging  to  Spain ;  Ascension,  a 
small  arid  islet,  volcanic  in  character :  St.  Helena,  a  great  i-ock 
rising  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  from  the 
Bea ;  the  Comoro  Isles  are  four  in  number,  and  lie  on  the  north 
of  the  Mozambique  channel;  Bourbon,  four  hundred  miles 
east  of  Madagascar,  is  a  colony  of  France ;  Mauritius,  ceded  to 
Britain  by  France  in  1814,  is  ninety  miles  east  of  Bourbon; 
and  Socotra,  a  large  island,  east  of  Cape  Jerdaffun,  with  an 
Arab  population,  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 
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UADAQASOAB^ 

To  avoid  any  intemiptioQ  of  tlie  continuity  of  our  narra- 
tive, we  will  introduce  here,  and  now,  what  onglit  to  be  said 
respecting  Madagascar.  Tliougli  not  &  part  of  tlie  continent  of 
Africa,  it  is  yet  elosely  related  to  it,  and  no  description  of  the 
former  would  be  complete  witliout  aome  reference  to  it. 

This  immense  island  stretches  down  towards  Africa,  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  at  a  distance  of  from  three 
to  four  hundred  miles.  It  is  about  nine  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  in  bi'eadth  is  from  three  to  four  hundred,  witli  an 
area  of  about  234,440  square  miles.  A  great  range  of  moun- 
tains, extending  from  north  to  sonth,  near  the  centre,  forms  a  ■ 
lofty  watershed  from  east  to  west.  On  one  of  these  heights  is 
the  capital,  Antananarivo,  about  five  thonsand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  There  are  many  streams  watering  tlie  valleys 
and  plains,  but  the  Bnrface  of  the  country  is  so  ranch  broken 
that  none  of  them  are  navigable  for  any  great  distance.  There 
arc  four  great  forests,  crossing  tlio  island  in  fnur  difEerent 
parts,  tlie  sliade  of  them  covering  both  hill  and  valley.  Every- 
where may  be  seen  the  rankness  and  splendor  of  tn)pical  veg- 
etation ;  die  palm,  in  many  kinds,  baobabs,  mangoes,  eago-trces, 
and  figa,  are  abundant  in  all  the  wooded  districts. 

Being  almost  entirely  within  the  torrid  zone,  while  at  tlie 
same  time  it  presents  such  variety  of  elevation,  the  islnud  has  a 
wide  range  or  temperature  and  climate,  the  lowlands  suffering 
from  opiJreasive  heat,  and  the  mountain  ranges  fj'oin  severe 
cold.  Tlie  hills  are  healthy,  but,  as  in  all  tropical  countries, 
the  sea-shore  and  the  low-lying  valleys  are  afilicted  with  fever. 
Uealthfulness  being  in  pi-oportion  to  elevation,  tlie  to\vi;3  are 
usually  bnilt  on  \i\ua. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  peculiar  race.  The  original  stock  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Malay,  but  the  island  being  so  near  Africa 
as  to  be  really  a  part  of  it,  there  has  been  a  large  iufusion  of 
Arab  and  Negro  blood  into  the  popnlation.  A  Malay  mixture 
is  to  be  met  with  in  other  parts  of  Africa  proper,  and,  indeed, 
may  be  foand  spreading  itself  east  and  west  over  twenty  de- 
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grecB,  or  more  tlian  half  the  cirenmfei-cnce  of  tlie  globe,  Tlie 
whole  island  was,  within  less  than  a  century  ago,  broken  np 
into  more  than  a  hnndrcd  separate  and  commonly  hostile  gov- 
ernments. Bnt  dnring  the  last  fifty  years  the  Negroid  Sakala- 
vas  of  the  north  and  west,  tlie  Batsiteo  of  the  south,  and  the 
Betanim  and  othera  of  the  east,  liave  been  brought  under  the 
common  sway  of  the  fairer-ski nued  and  strsighter-haired 
Horas  (or  Ovahs)  of  tlte  centre. 


IRON   SUK[,TGBS  m   UADAOASOMt. 


The  conversion  of  Madagascar  to  Christianity  forma  one  of 
.  the  most  remarkable  chaptere  in  modern  history.  liadama  I., 
wlio  ascended  the  throne  in  180S,  had  heard  of  Western  re- 
finement, and  cultivated  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  tlie 
English.  The  fnmitnre  and  cnstoms  and  dress  of  Europe 
were  largely  introduced  by  him  into  his  court;  and  these 
Btood,  and    still   stand,  in  striking  contrast  with  a  barharism 
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which,  though  at  first  resembling  that  of  the  African  Kaffree, 
is  gradaallj  yielding,  but  which,  especially  !□  remote  parts,  still 
in  a  measure  remains. 

The  government  had  been  previonsly  almost  a  pnre  despotism, 
and  till  a  later  period  such  it  remained.  Slavery  had  always 
prevailed.  The  fearful  ordeal  of  tangena,  or  poison-water,  to 
which  suspected  criminals,  as  among  many  savage  tribes,  had 
been  subjected,  is  now,  however,  abolished.  Formerly,  at  least, 
the  Malagasy  were  a  temperate  people,  but  chastity  was  un- 
known. They  had  really  no  religion  before  the  establishment 
of  the  missions.  They  had  idols,  it  is  ti'ue,  but  these  were  fe- 
tiches rather  than  gods.  A  i-ed  rag,  or  a  shapeless  block,  was  ■ 
honored  as  having  divine  powers,  and  chnrras  were  in  univer- 
sal request,  but  there  were  no  priests,  no  temples,  nor  any 
fonns  of  worship  whatever.  Divination  by  means  of  rice  or 
beans  ruled  eveiy  event  of  individual  life  or  public  proced- 
nre. 

Missionary  effort  was  begun  among  these  people  in  the  year 
1820.  Radama  had  invited  missionaries  at  an  earlier  period, 
but  it  liad  not  been  possible  sooner  to  comply  with  his  request. 
He  patronized  the  schools,  and  left  the  mission  at  full  liberty 
to  follow  out  its  higher  purposes,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  the  secular  good  and  the  civilization  which  he  prized, 
rather  than  the  spiritual  instruction.  He  had  already  abol- 
ished the  slave-trade,  and  under  his  protection  tlie  path  of  the 
mission  was  peaceful.  His  personal  character  aided  the  mis- 
sionaries. Stern  in  justice,  strict  in  his  word,  and  kind  as  a 
rule,  he  led  his  people  like  a  flock,  and  proved  himself  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  civillzers  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He 
abolished  petty  wars,  and  made  the  Ilovas  triumphant  over  the 
whole  island,  introduced  many  arts  hitherto  unknown,  ex- 
tended agriculture,  began  colonies,  and  adopted  and  eniraur- 
aged  everything  that  promised  to  raise  his  people  and  to  make 
himself  a  great  king.  He  learned  to  mock  the  diviners,  to 
ridicule  the  holy-water,  and  to  twit  tlie  worshippers  of  idols. 
But  his  last  days  were  his  most  immoral,  and  he  died  of  dissi- 
pation and  vicious  excess  in  the  very  prime  of  his  life.  Dur- 
ing the  eight  years  of  his  reign  during  which  missionaries  had 
been  on  the  island,  they  had  begun  a  work  which  was  destined 
to  revolutionize  tlie  wltole  of  Madagascar.  They  overcame  to 
a  large  extent  the  prejudice  of  tlie  jjeople  against  foi-eigners, 
impressed  European  ideas  and  religious  principles  on  ten  thou- 
sand oliildren  whom  they  taught  to  read  and  write,  set  to  work 
the  printing-press,  and  put  into  circulation  innumerable  books 
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and  tracts,  educational  and  religions,  and,  above  all,  sent  abroad 
the  Bible  in  MalBs;a8y,  the  knowledge  of  which  kept  alive 
among  the  people  tne  sacred  fire  of  a  sincere  devotion,  which 
conld  not  be  quenched  by  the  fiercest  persecntionj  even  after 
their  teachers  cad  been  compelled  to  flee. 

Badama  died  in  183S.  Ranavalona,  one  of  his  widows,  be- 
came his  successor.  For  a  time  the  miseionories  were  conSnned 
in  their  privileges;  bnt  this  was  only  the  calm  before  the 
bnrsting  of  the  storm.  Additional  idols  were  coneeerated,  and 
bloody  sacrifices  profusely  offered.  The  country  must  be  puri- 
fied and  set  free  from  the  infection  of  the  new  faith.  At 
•  no  previous  period  had  the  mission  been  so  promising.  The 
first  baptism  of  natives  took  place  in  1831.  Tlie  congregar 
tions  were  crowded ;  the  press  was  sending  out  more  than  it 
had  ever  produced;  native  convei-ts  wers  oeginning  to  teach 
otliers  what  they  tberaaelves  had  learned  to  believe ;  even 
slaves  turned  preachers  of  the  new  faith.  But  the  Queen  was 
fairly  in  the  hands  of  the  idol  and  native  party.  She  must 
eitlicr  yield  before  this  new  religion,  or  go  further  in  her  oppo- 
sition to  it.  She  would  go  further!  All  the  privileges  con- 
ceded by  Radama  were  withdrawn.  It  was  the  Queen's  pleaa- 
ure  that  all  who  had  attended  Christian  meetings  or  sung 
hymns  to  Christ,  should  confess  the  fact  and  trust  to  her  clem- 
ency ;  Christian  books  were  to  be  delivered  up  and  destroyed. 
The  missionaries  might  teach  the  mechanioal  arts ;  but  their 
schools  must  be  closed,  and  they  cmild  not  be  permitted  in  any 
way  to  epeak  about  religion.  All  this  had  been  reached  by 
1835,  and  the  missionaries  were  compelled  to  leave. 

The  land  was  then  scoured  by  the  soldierj'.  The  converts 
were  of  all  classes,  and  there  was  mercy  for  none.  The  suf- 
ferera  were  fined  if  they  confessed  ;  "but  many  were  driven 
from  their  habitations,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  ewamps 
and  forests,  and  not  a  few  died  of  starvation  aud  exposure. 
Many  were  sold  into  slavery  ;  many  were  banished  to  distant 
parts  of  the  island  ;  but  their  faith  remained  nnshaken.  Some 
were  speared,  some  suffocated  in  subterranean  rice-pits,  some 
crucified,  some  burned  alive,  some  scalded  to  death,  and  many 
flung  over  a  precipice  at  the  capital  and  left  to  the  dogs.  This 
dreadful  state  of  things  continued  from  1835  to  the  death  of 
the  Queen  in  1861. 

But  after  the  night  comes  the  morning.  The  Qneen  was 
succeeded  by  her  illegitimate  son,  Kadama  II.,  who  was  no 
sooner  on  the  throne  tiiau  he  proclaimed  himself  the  friend  of 
the  English,  invited  the  missionaries  to  return,  abolished  all  re- 
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etrictioDS  on  foreign  commerce,  established  Bcbools,  and  enacted 
nnivci-s^il  toleration.  TJie  banished  Christians  were  at  once  re- 
called, and  a  general  jail  delivery  made  of  prisonere  for  opinion. 

The  London  MiBSionary  Society,  whiuh  had  established  the 
mission  at  first,  lost  no  time  in  responding  to  the  King's  ioTita- 
tion.  Mr.  William  Ellis  had  been  in  Madagascar  in  the  last 
years  of  the  Qneen.  This  wonld  he  his  third  visit  to  the  island, 
tie  had  upon  lura  tlie  effect  of  missionary  toil  in  another  land, 
and  he  was  now  advanced  in  age ;  but  ho  cheerfully  complied 
with  the  request  of  the  Directors,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
the  task  of  restoring  a  work  that  had  been  so  disastroosly  in- 
terrupted. Six  missionaries  immediately  followed  hiio.  He 
and  they  foond  that  very  many  of  the  former  converts  had,  in 
secret,  remained  true  to  their  convictions,  and,  by  reading  the 
Bible  and  maintaining  Cliristian  intercourse  witii  each  other, 
had  been  enabled  to  endure  the  days  of  persecution. 

Nothing  could  be  more  cordial  than  the  welcome  which  the 
missionaries  received.  True,  there  was  no  security,  but  in  the 
will  of  the  young  king.  He  had  been  reported  a  Christian, 
bnt  the  fact  was  not  established.  His  dispositicm  was  humane, 
his  policy  was  just  towards  all,  and  his  intercourse  with  the 
missionaries  was  always  friendly.  But  he  might  change  any 
day, — permission  was  required  for  every  step  which  it  might 
be  desired  to  take,  and  any  privilege  already  granted  might  be 
revoked  in  a  moment.  The  toleration,  however,  was  complete. 
At  the  coronation,  the  Protestants  found  tlieniselves  ranged 
in  the  samo  sqnai-e  with  the  keepers  of  idols  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  on  the  other. 

Tho  reign  of  Badama  II,,  however,  was  short.  Of  a  natural . 
disposition  more  than  ordinarily  amiable,  and  with  his  mind 
disposed  towards  the  reception  of  Christianity,  he  was  never- 
theless made  the  dupe  of  the  idol  party,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  he  gave  way  to  habits  of  intemperance.  His  mind  appa- 
rently became  atEected.  Matters  reached  a  crisis  in  the  course 
of  1863 — a  revolution  of  the  Government  occurred — and  he 
was  strangled  in  his  own  palace.  Notwithstanding  his  weak- 
nesses and  his  faults,  he  had  deserved  a  better  fate.  He  had 
opened  the  country  to  the  industry,  enterprise,  and  skill  of 
foreigaera,  had  entered  into  treaties  of  friendship  and  com- 
mei-ce  with  England  and  France,  had  established  perfect  ro- 
Ijfious  liberty  and  equality  for  natives  and  foreigners,  and  had 
placed  the  relations  of  Madagascar  with  other  countries  on  a 
better  foundation  than  had  ever  before  existed.  He  had  again 
abolished  the  tangena  and  the  punishment  of  death.    He liad 
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freely  granted  Bites  for  the  Protestant  chnrches.  He  had  in- 
troduced the  payment  of  wi^a  for  work  done  by  the  natives, 
instead  of  the  demand  of  the  Grovermnent  as  formerly  for 
nnreq^aited  labor;  and  by  justice,  generosity,  and  peaceable 
measures,  had  sought  to  bind  the  difterent  races  to  tbeir  mlere, 
and  to  each  other. 

His  widow  was  constrained  to  becomo  his  successor,  under 
the  namo  Itasoherina — the  form  of  the  government  being  much 
modified :  the  word  of  the  sovereign  was  not  any  longer  to  be 
law ;  the  sovereign,  the  nobles,  and  the  heads  of  the  people 
were  to  unite  in  making  the  laws  ;  friendship  with  foreiguen 
was  to  be  maintained  ;  no  one  was  to  be  put  to  death  on  the 
word  of  the  sovereign  alone ;  religion  and  worship  were  to  be  free 
to  all ;  the  ordeal  of  the  tangena  was  not  to  be  used,  but  death 
was  to  be  inflioted  for  great  crimes  ;  and  "  the  sovereign  should 
not  be  permitted  to  drink  spirituous  liquors."  The  new  Queen 
speedily  confirmed  to  the  missionaries  all  their  liberties  and 
privileges. 

Mr.  Ellis  returned  to  England  in  1866,  having  seen  t!io  thor- 
ough re-establishment  of  the  mission — a  work  which  he  greatly 
aided  by  hia  tact  and  sagacity  and  unwearied  perseverance. 

When  the  miasiouaries  were  driven  from  their  poet  in  1835, 
they  left  a  field  in  which  they  had  labored  alone ;  and,  now 
that  they  have  returned,  the  work  is  cliiefly  theirs,  bnt  they  are 
efficiently  assisted  by  agents  sent  to  their  help  by  tho  Society 
of  Friends.  These  last  are  prmcipally  occupied  in  the  wort 
of  the  scliools. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  wide-spread  and  general  de- 
struction of  the  idols,  in  which  tite  Queen  set  the  example. 
Places  of  worship  have  sprung  up  in  all  directions,  and  every 
village  which  contains  any  great  number  of  converts  lias  its 
separate  church.  Almost  the  entire  cost  of  these  buildings 
has  been  home  by  the  people  themselves.  One  of  the  mission- 
aries sapi,  "  The  work  of  chapel-building  still  goes  on  vigor- 
ously. The  skill  and  care  employed  in  erecting  the  house  of 
prayer,  tlie  laudable  desire  of  the  people  to  have  the  best  build- 
ing they  can  afford,  perhaps  also  tne  emulation  excited  in  them 
by  the  uewly  finished  work  of  their  neighbors,  all  tend  to  pro- 
mote, not  their  religious  welfare  alone,  but  their  comfort  and 
civilization.  It  has  already  excited  a  marked  influence  in  im- 
proving their  dwellings,  both  as  to  neatness  and  comfort. 
Among  the  places  of  woi-ship  finished  during  the  year,  that  at 
Nameliana  deserves  especial  notice.  It  will  aecommodato  1,600 
or  1,800  people,  and  its  interior  embellishments,  without  he- 
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ing  at  all  costly  or  oat  of  taste,  are  quite  a  triamph  of  Mala- 
gasy art-" 

There  is  now  a  Theological  Institation  for  training  native 
minieters ;  a  Normal  School  for  the  inatractioii  of  teachers; 
and  many  Bchools  for  children  and  others  spread  over  the  island. 
The  niiraber  of  English  missionaries  in  1872  was  twenty,  and, 
on  acconnt  of  the  great  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  heai-ers,  an 
angmentatioQ  of  ten  was  guaranteed.  There  are  not  fewer 
than  two  thonsand  native  pastors  and  missionaries.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  large  atafE  of  teachers,  some  of  them  English, 
■wholly  devoted  to  tneir  profession. 

Fears  hare  been  entertained,  since  the  accession  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  ranks  of  the  Christians, 
lest  tlie  liberties  of  those  who  stiil  cling  to  heathenism  should 
be  interfered  with,  on  the  one  hand,  or  that  the  Christians 
themselves  shonld  be  overruled  on  the  other.  But  such  fears 
have  not  been  realized.  These  exalted  personages  seem  to 
have  really  learned  the  lesson  of  toleration,  and,  altliougb 
there  is  a  church  in  the  palace,  no  one  is  compelled  to  attend, 
nor  is  the  free  action  of  the  congregation  either  there  or  else- 
where allowed  to  be  in  anywise  impeded  or  hindered. 

The  general  burning  of  the  idols  pi-odnced  much  excitement 
and  inquiry  in  the  whole  population,  including  all  ranks.  In 
1835,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  number  of  converts  was 
200.  In  the  three  last  past  yeare  very  large  additions  have 
been  made.  Within  that  space  of  time  there  liave  been  not 
fewer  than  258,000  converts,  including  32,000  church  members. 
Those  who  are  styled  converts  are  persons  who  have  adjured 
heathenism,  and  who  are  gradually  feeling  their  way  into 
clearer  light ;  the  members  are  those  who  have  been  proved 
and  committed  to  the  full  communion  of  the  Church.  Among 
both  classes  there  must,  doubtless,  be  diverse  grades  of  intelli- 
gence ;  but  the  pi'esent  position  and  the  future  prospect  are 
both  abundantly  enconraging. 
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NOTICES    OF  EABLIEB  AF&ICAK  TEATELLEBS. 

Jaues  Bruce  was  bom  at  Kianaird  House,  in  the  coTrnty  of 
Stirling,  Scotland,  in  1730,  He  received  his  early  ediicatiou  at 
HaiTOw,  from  which  he  went  to  the  Univei-Bity  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  studied  with  a  view  to  the  profession  of  the  law. 
But  he  changed  his  purpose,  and  entered  into  partnership  with 
a  wine-merchant,  wliose  daughter  iie  married.  His  wife  died 
within  a  year,  and  lie  made  a  tour  abroad.  His  father  died 
diuring  his  absence,  and  lie  consequently  succeeded  to  the  es- 
tate of  Kinnaird.  Ou  his  return  to  England,  he  sought  public 
employment,  and  at  length  was  indebted  to  Lord  Halifax  for 
the  appointment  of  -consul  at  Algiers.  He  repaired  to  his 
post  in  1763,  and  employed  himself  there  for  a  year  in  the 
study  of  Oriental  languages.  He  commenced  travelling  by 
visitato  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Khodea,  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  several  paiis 
of  Asia  Minor,  where,  accompanied  by  an  able  Italian 
draughtsman,  he  made  drawings  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra, 
Baalbcc,  and  other  remains  of  autiq^uity,  all  of  which  he  subso- 
quently  deposited  in  the  King's  Library  at  Kew.  They  are 
now  to  bo  round  in  the  British  Museum.  He  was  accustomed 
to  the  language  of  hyperbole  and  boast,  which  was  his  weak- 
ness, and  lie  oimselt  says,  "This  was  the  most  magnificent 
present  iu  that  time  ever  made  by  a  subject  to  his  sovereign.'* 
Of  his  first  travels  he  never  published  any  acccouiit.  In  June, 
1768,  he  began  liis  famous  journey  to  discover  the  sources  of 
the  Nile.  Froceeding  firat  to  Cairo,  he  navigated  the  Nile  to 
Syene,  thence  crossed  the  desert  to  tho  Bed  Sea,  and,  arriving 
at  Jidda,  passed  some  months  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  after  various 
deteutions  reached  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  in  Pebm- 
ary,  1770,  Id  that  country,  he  mgratiated  liimself  with  tliQ 
sovereign  and  other  infiueutial  persons,  both  men  and  women, 
himself  professing,  not  falsely,  to  be  physician,  courtier,  and 
soldier.  On  Nov.  14, 1770,  he  obtained  tlie  great  object  of  his 
wishes — a  sight  of  what  he  thought  to  be  tlie  sources  of  the 
Nile.  Claiming  to  be  the  first  European  who  had  accomplished 
this  interesting  discovery,  his  exultation  was  proportionate,  and 
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lie  records  it  with  characteristic  exiibersBce  of  eiLpression.  On 
his  return  to  Gondar,  lie  found  tbe  country  engaaed  in  a  civil 
war,  and  was  detained  two  years  before  he  coald  obtain  per- 
mission to  leave  it.  Thirteen  months  more  were  then  occnpied 
in  travelling  hack  to  Cairo,  in  which  jonmey  he  endured  ex- 
cessive privations.  He  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1773, 
and  retired  to  his  paternal  seat  He  married  again  and  main- 
tained the  character  of  an  elegant  and  liberal  host,  and  an  ami- 
able man  in  private  life ;  bat  was  capricious  in  hia  friondships, 
and  haughty  to  Btran^ers.  His  long-expected  "  Travels  "  did 
not  appear  until  1790,  m  four  large  quarto  volumes,  embellished 
with  plates.  Tliese  volumes  are  replete  with  curious  informa- 
tion concei-ning  apart  of  the  world  but  little  known  to  Europeans, 
and  contain  much  interesting  personal  adventure  and  fine  de- 
scription. It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  authority  o£  the  work, 
in  regard  to  facts  of  natural  history -and  native  manners,  was 
questioned  on  its  first  appearance ;  for  his  statements  have. Iieen 
more  or  less  confirmed  by  all  sncoeediug  travellers  who  have 
come  near  or  touched  upon  his  track — namely,  Salt,  Coffin, 
Pearce,  Burckhardt,  Brown,  Clarke,  Wiitman,  and  Belzoni, 
Bruce,  during  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life,  felt  keenly 
the  incredulity  of  the  public,  and  only  hoped  that  hia  daughter 
would  live  to  see  the  time  when  the  truth  of  all  he  had  written 
wonld  be  confirmed  by  subsequent  observations.  After  escap- 
ing great  aqd  manifold  daugei-e  in  his  wanderings  through  bar- 
barous countries,  this  enterprising  traveller  lost  his  life  in  con- 
sequence of  an  accidental  fall  downstairs  in  his  own  house  in 
April,  1794. 

Andrew  Sparbman,  a  Swedish  natnralist  and, traveller,  was 
born  about  1747,  and  studied  medicine  at  Upsal.  In  1765  he 
made  a  voyage  to  China.  On  his  return  he  went  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  1772 ;  he  there  joined  Captain  Cook  in  his 
voyage  ronnd  tlis  world,  and,  returning  to  the  Cape  in  1775, 
nndertook  a  journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  first 
visited  Mossel  Bay ;  then  striking  more  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Great  Fish  River,  and 
ofterwu^B,  taking  a  direct  northerly  couree,  advanced  aa  far 
as  lat.  28°  80'  S.  and  850  leagues  from  the  Cape.  On  February 
6th,  1776,  he  turned  Bouthward,  and  occasionally  deviating 
from  his  former  track,  reached  Cape  Town  on  the  15tli  or 
April,  laden  with  specimens  of  plants  and  animals.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year,  ho  returned  home ;  hut  in  17S7  made 
another  attempt  to  explore  the  interior,  whidi  was  abortive. 
He  died  at  Stockholm  in  1820.    SpaiTman's  repatatiou  is 
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founded  cliiefly  ou  his  travels,  which  were  publiBhed  first  in 
Germitti  at  Berlin,  and  subaeqnently  in  Englisli  at  London. 
The  map  pretixed  to  his  book  is  the  fii-st  in  which  the  coast  of 
Africa  Irom  the  Cape  to  the  Great  Fiah  River  is  laid  down 
with  any  degree  of  accnracy, 

MuHOO  Fabe  was  born  at  Fowlshiels,  near  Selkirk,  Scotland, 
on  the  10th  of  September,  1771.  His  father  occupied  tlie  farm 
of  Fowlshiele  under  the  Dnke  of  Buccleuch.  He  received  a 
good  preliminary  ednc;ation,  and  afterwards  studied  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  became  fond  of  botany, 
and  this  gave  a  strong  color  to  his  whole  future  life.  The 
African  Association  wanted  a  successor  to  Major  Houghton, 
and  Park  was  appointed.  Having  spent  about  two  years  in  and 
near  London,  gaining  the  necesearj'  qualifitationa,  lie  set  sail  in 
May,  and  on  the  2l8t  of  June  f()lIowing,  in  1795,  arrived  at 
Jillifree,  near  the  mouth  t)f  the  Gambia.  He  explored  a  con- 
siderable  portion  of  the  course  of  the  Niger,  and  reached  Lon- 
don on  Christmas  morning,  1797.  Great  interest  was  excited 
by  the  narrative  of  his  expedition,  and  tlie  profits  on  its  publica- 
tion, together  with  Ae  liberal  compensation  made  by  the  Afri- 
can Association,  placed  him  for  a  time  in  easy  circnmstances. 
Having  married  the  daughter  of  the  gentleman  with  whom 
he  had  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  surgeon.  Miss  Ander- 
son, he  commenced  practice  on  liis  own  account  at  Peebles, 
in  1801 ;  but  being  offered  tlie  command  of  another  expedi- 
tion to  the  Niger  and  the  central  parts  of  Africa,  he  accepted 
it,  and  sailed  from  Portsmonth  on  the  30th  of  January,  1S05. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Andei-son,  sur- 
geon; Mr.  George  Scott,  draughtsman ;  five  artificerB  from  the 
royal  dock-yards;  LientenantMartyn,  and  thirty-five  privates  of 
the  Goyal  African  Corps  stationed  at  Goree,  and  a  Mandiogo, 
Isaaco,  a  priest  and  trader,  who  acted  as  guide.  The  object 
of  the  expedition  was  to  cross  from  the  Gambia  to  the  Niger, 
and  then  to  sail  down  the  latter  stream  to  the  ocean ;  but  the 
expedition  was  altogether  unfortunate.  Mr.  Anderson  and 
others  fell  victims  to  the  climate.  Park's  last  despatches  are 
dated  from  Sandsandiug,  an.d  he  says, "  I  am  soriy  to  say  that 
of  forty-four  Europeans  who  left  the  Gambia  in  perfect  health, 
five  only  are  at  present  alive;  viz.,  three  soldiers  (one  deranged 
in  his  mind),  Lieutenant  Martyn,  and  myself.  .  .  ,  AVc  had  no 
contest  with  the  natives,  nor  was  any  of  ns  killed  by  wild  ani- 
mals or  any  other  accident."  He  left  Sandsanding  on  the  19ch 
of  November,  and,  from  information  afterwards  obtained,  lie 
seems  to  have  proceeded  down  ae  far  as  Boussa,  650  miles  be- 
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low  Timbnctoo,  where,  haviiip  been  attacked  by  the  natives,  he 
and  his  companions  attempted  to  save  themselves  by  swimming, 
bnt  were  drowned.  Pai'K  was  well  qualified  tor  the  work 
which  he  undertook.  Physically,  he  was  a  strong  man, — six 
feet  high,  and  well  proportioned,  with  a  pleasant  uountenant« 
and  plsm,  simple  manners.  His  literary  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments were  respectable ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  interesting 
than  the  idea  which  he  gives  of  the  African  forests  and  deserts, 
the  cities  of  the  Bamb&rra,  and  the  regions  watered  by  the 
Niger.  In  such  explorations,  tlie  treatment  which  one  receives 
is  very  various,  but  Park,  like  othei-s,  fonnd  the  disposition  of 
the  women  uiiiforiuly  benevolent,  and  in  proof  he  relates  his 
own  experience.  When  he  was  prohibited  by  the  King  of 
Bambarra  from  crossing  the  Niger,  and  ordered  to  pass  the 
night  in  a  distant  village,  none  of  the  inliabitants  would  re- 
ceive him  into  their  bouses,  and  he  was  preparing  to  lodge  in 
the  branches  of  a  tree.  Exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue, 
and  unprotected  from  a  storm,  ho  was  relievea  by  a  woman  re- 
turning from  the  labors  of  the  field.  He  was  kindly  invited 
to  her  hilt,  and  was  most  carefully  tended.  The  other  women 
lightened  their  labor  by  songs,  one  of  which,  at  least,  must 
have  been  extempore,  for  Park  himself  was  the  subject  of  it. 
It  was  sung  by  one  01  the  young  women,  the  others  joining  in 
the  chorus.  The  air  was  sweet  and  plaintive ;  and  tiie  words, 
literally  translated,  were :  "  The  winds  i-oared,  and  the  rains 
fell.  The  poor  whito  man,  faint  and  weary,  came  and  sat  un- 
der our  tree.  He  has  no  mother  to  bring  him  milk ;  no  wife 
to  grind  his  com.  Chorus, — Let  us  pity  tlie  white  man  ;  no 
mother  has  he,  etc.  etc."  These  words  were  put  into  verse  by 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  set  to  music  b;  Ferrari,  in 
the  following  song : 

"  The  wild  wind  roai'd,  the  i^n  fell  fust ; 
The  white  man  yielded  to  the  blast : 
He  sat  bini  doim  beneath  oar  tree ; 
For  weary,  sad,  and  faint  was  he ; 
And  ah]  no  wile  or  mother'a  care 
For  bim  the  com  or  milk  prepare. 

Olurrtu. 

"  The  tcMte  man  lAtiB  our  pity  »kare  : 
Altu  !  no  v:\fe  or  mother'*  care 
For  Aim  tA«  miik  or  corn  prepare. 
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The  wind  Is  heard  In  whispen  low, 
The  white  man  far  awaj  mnat  go : — 
Bnt  over  in  his  heart  wiU  bear 
Bemembrance  of  tha  n^io'a  care. 


"  Oo,  viMta  man,  go :  ivt  vith  thte  be(tr 
The  Tt^fTo'i  leith,  tAe  ntgro't  pmymr ; 
Remembraaea  of  lAt  Tt^ro'i  carA" 

Fbbdesio  Conbad  HoBNEUAJiN  wos  bom  in  1772,  at  Hildes- 
heim,  Germany,  and  became  a  divinity  Etudent  at  Gottin^n. 
He  received  a  clerical  appointment  in  Hanover ;  bnt  an  ardent 
desire  to  visit  the  interior  of  Africa  induced  him,  iu  1795,  to 
request  Slumenbach  to  recommeiid  him  to  the  African  Society 
in  London,  Being  accepted  by  tlie  Society,  he  visited  Cyprus 
and  Alexandria,  and  remained  several  months  in  Cairo,  to  leai-n 
tlie  language  of  the  Maugrabins,  or  Sonthei'n  Arabians,  The 
French  having  landed  in  Egypt,  he  was,  like  all  other  Euro- 
peans, detained  in  the  castle  at  Cairo,  that  he  might  escape  the 
rage  of  the  people.  Bonaparte,  being  informed  of  his  plans, 
gave  him  passpoi'ta,  and  snowed  a  disposition  to  promote  his 
objects  in  every  possible  way.  On  the  6th  of  September,  he 
left  Cairo  witli  the  caravan  of  Fozaan.  On  the  8th  he  entered 
the  Libyan  desert,  reached  8iouah  on  the  16th,  and  arrived, 
after  a  tedious  journey  of  soventy-fonr  days,  at  Mui-zook,  the 
capital  of  Fezzan.  He  remained  there  sick  for  some  time,  but 
on  his  recovery  made  an  excursion  to  Tripoli,  which  he  left  in 
January,  ISOO,  and,  on  the  12th  of  April  following,  ho  wrote 
that  he  was  alxjut  to  start  on  a  journey  with  the  great  caravan 
of  Bornu.  Fi'om  that  time  nothing  certain  was  neard  of  lilm 
till  1818,  when  Von  Zach,  in  bis  "  Correapondance  Astrono- 
mique,"  intimated  that  he  had  ascertained  that  Hoi'nemann 
had  died  on  his  letiii-n  from  Tripoli  to  Fezzan,  of  fever,  and 
lay  buried  at  Aucaliis,  His  journal,  written  in  German,  waa 
translated  and  published  by  the  African  Society  in  1802,  tliat 
having  been  sent  home  before  his  decease. 

John  Louis  BuBCEUAitn'r  was  descended  from  a  respectable 
family  in  Basle,  Switzerland,  and  was  born  in  179i.  As  he 
was  unwilling  to  enter  into  the  service  of  his  country,  at  that 
time  oppressed  by  France,  after  having  completed  his  studies 
at  Leipio  and  Gottingeu,  he  went  to  London  in  1806,  when 
the  Atrtcon  Association  wished  to  make  a  new  attempt  to  ex- 
plore Africa,  from  the  north  to  the  interior,  in  the  way  already 
traversed  by  Hornemann.     They  i-eceived  BarcJUiardt's  pro- 
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posal  to  undertake  tliis  journey  in  1808.  He  now  studied  the 
manuers  of  tlie  East,  and  tlie  Arabian  language,  in  their  purest 
school  at  Aleppo.  He  remained  two  years  and  a  half  in  Syria; 
visited  Palmyra,  DamaBcuB,  Lebanon,  and  other  regiouB ;  after 
which  he  went  to  Cairo,  in  order  to  proceed  with  a  cai'avan 
through  the  northern  part  of  Africa  to  Fezzan.  In  1812  he 
performed  a  journey  up  the  Nile,  almost  to  Dongola,  and 
afterwards,  in  the  character  of  a  poor  trader  and  a  Turk  of 
Syria,  proceeded  through  the  deserts  of  Nubia  (where  Bruce 
had  tmvelled  before  him),  under  great  hardships,  to  Berbera 
and  Shendy,  as  far  as  Suakin  on  the  Ked  Seaj  whence  he  pi-o- 
ceeded  through  Jidda  to  Mecca.  He  was  so  well  initiated 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Ai'a- 
bians,  that  when  a  doubt  arose  concernlug  his  Islamism,  he 
was,  after  haviug  passed  an  examination  in  the  theoretical  and 
practical  parts  of  the  Kahometau  faith,  acknowledged  by 
two  learned  jurists  as  being  not  only  a  very  faithful,  but  a 
very  learned  Mussulman.  In  1815  he  retmnied  to  Cairo,  and 
afterwards  visited  Sinai,  Just  before  the  arrival  of  a  long- 
expected  caravan  for  Fezzan,  which  he  intended  to  join  with 
the  view  of  exploring  the  source  of  the  Higer,  he  died  at  Cairo, 
April  15,  1817.  The  Mahometans  performed  his  obsequies 
with  the  greatest  splendor.  He  had  previously  sent  home  all 
his  journals.  His  last  thoughts  were  devoted  to  his  mother. 
He  was  the  first  modern  traveller  who  succeeded  in  penetrating 
to  Shendy  in  the  interior  of  Soudan,  the  Mei-oe  of  antiquity 
(still,  as  it  was  three  thousand  ycai-s  ago,  the  depot  of  trade  for 
Eastern  Africa),  and  in  furuisUine  exact  information  of  the 
slave-trade  iu  that  quarter.  He  found  articles  of  European 
fabric,  such  as  the  Zellingen  sword-blades,  at  the  great  fair  of 
Shendy.  His  travels  in  Nubia  were  published  by  the  African 
Association  in  1S19,  and  there  was  included  an  account  of  his 
researches  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  1822  his  Travels  in 
Syria  were  published,  and  in  1829  his  travels  in  Arabia.  In 
1830  another  volume  f  i-om  his  papers  appeared,  entitled  "  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  tlie  Egyptians." 

John  Campbell  was  bom  in  Edinbiii^h,  in  1766,  and  became 
a  Christian  minister  in  London.  He  was  an  eminently  good 
and  useful  man,  and  earnestly  int«rested  in  missionary  enter- 
prises. His  travels  in  Soath  Africa  were  undertaken  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  His  qualifications 
were  his  strong  common-sense,  and  his  genuine  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  He  passed  through  the  localities 
which  he  visited  with  the  open  eyes  of  an  intelligent  observer, 
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adding  to  our  geography  and  our  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory, while  the  suavity  of  his  manners  and  his  tact  made  him 
many  friends  among  the  chiefs  and  the  people.  He  had  great 
influence  with  the  noted  Africaner,  and  it  was  he  who  ar- 
rai^d  for  Moffat's  mission  to  the  Kuruman. 

James  Kdjoston  Tucket  was  born  in  1778,  at  Greenhill,  in 
the  connty  of  Cork,  Ireland.  He  entered  the  navy  at  an  early 
age,  went  to  India  in  1794,  was  employed  in  surveying  the 
coast  of  New  South  Wales,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French 
in  1805,  and  remained  In  captivity  till  1814.  Ho  was  then 
selected  to  command  the  expedition  for  exploring  the  Kiver 
Ck)ngo,  and  died  in  Africa,  m  1816.  lie  was  the  author  of 
"  Maritime  Geography  and  Statistics,"  in  four  volumes,  written 
during  his  imprisonment,  besides  narratives  of  his  voyages  to 
Australia  and  Congo. 

Captain  Hugh  Clappebton  was  bom  in  Annan,  Dumfries- 
shire, Scotland,  in  1788.  After  some  elementair  instruction  in 
pi-actical  mathematics,  he  was  bound  apprentice,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  to  the  owner  of  a  vessel  trading  between  Liver- 
pool and  New  York,  and  made  several  voyages.  He  was 
then  impressed  into  the  royal  navy,  and,  becoming  midship- 
man, served  on  the  American  lakes  in  1815-'16,  and  received  a 
commission  of  lieutenant.  Having  returned  to  Scotland,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Oiidncy,  who  was  about  tb  embark 
for  Africa,  and  requet-ted  permission  to  accompany  him.  The 
expedition,  consisting  of  Clapperton,  Denham,  and  Ondnev, 
after  several  excnrsions  by  its  individual  memliei-s,  started  from 
Murzook  in  November,  1823,  and  arrived  at  Lake  Tsad  (or 
Chad)  on  the  4tli  of  the  following  Febrnary,  a  distance  of  eight 
linndred  miles.  Six  days  afterwards  Clapperton  set  out  with 
Dr.  Oudney  on  an  expedition  to  Soccatoo,  the  capital  of  Houssa. 
Undney  died  on  the  way.  Clapperton  was  not  permitted 
to  parsue  his  joumoy  to  the  full  extent  of  his  purpose,  and  re- 
turned to  England  in  1825.  This  joint  expedition  collected 
important  information,  and  enabled  Europeans  to  judge  more 
accurately  in  respect  to  the  people  of  Inner  Africa.  On  his  re- 
torn  to  Englana,  Clapperton  was  made  captain,  and  imme- 
diately eng^ed  for  another  expedition  to  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
He  left  Badagry  in  December,  1825,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Pearce  and  Doctor  Morrison,  who  both  perished  a  short  time 
after  leaving  the  coast.  Clapperton  went  on,  accompanied 
only  by  his  faithful  servant  Lander.  At  Katunga  he  was 
witnin  thirty  miles  of  the  Niger,  but  was  not  permitted  to  visit 
it.    ContiuQiug  his  jonmey  north,  he  reached  Kano,  and  then 
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Eroceeded  westward  to  Soccatoo,  thereaideneeof  his  old  friend 
*lIo.  Bello  refoBed  to  allow  him  to  proceed  to  Bornu,  and 
detained  bim  for  a  length  of  time  in  his  capital.  This  deten- 
tion seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a  war  was  at  tho 
time  heing  carried  on  between  Bello  and  the  Sheikh  of  Bornu. 
There  were  also  intrigaes  by  the  Pacha  of  Tripoli,  who  insinu- 
ated that  the  English  intended  tlie  conquest  of  Africa,  as  they 
had  already  conquered  India.  Clapperton  was  gi'lcvotisly  dis- 
appointed ;  ho  became  depressed  in  spirits,  and  died  of  dysen- 
tery on  tlie  13th  of  April,  1827,  at  Ohungary,  a  village  four 
miles  from  Soccatoo. 

Lientenant-Colonel  Dizok  Denham  was  bom  in  London,  In 
1786.  After  finishing  his  education  he  was  placed  with  a 
solicitor,  but  in  1811  entered  the  army,  and  served  in  the 
Peninsular  campaigns.  In  1823,  he  was  engaged  with  Captain 
Clapperton  and  Doctor  Oudney  in  exploring  the  central  re- 
gions of  Africa.  His  courage,  address,  firmness,  perseverance, 
and  moderation,  his  bold,  frank,  energetic  disposition,  and  his 
conciliating  manners,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  such  an  under- 
taking ;  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  activity  and  firmness 
that  the  expedition  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Snltan  of 
Fezzan  to  cross  the  desert  to  Lake  Tsad.  Leaving  bis  com- 
panions at  Kuka  to  recruit  their  healtli,  Deiiham  explored  the 
region  aronnd  the  lake,  and  afterwards  joined  an  Arab  expe- 
dition against  the  natives  to  the  southward.  In  a  disastrous 
fight,  he  was  wounded,  and  only  found  his  way  back  to  Kuka 
after  great  perils  and  suffering.  Ho  afterward  continued  his 
exploration  of  the  interior,  and  returned  to  England  with 
Clapperton  in  1825.  The  next  year  he  published  iiis  carefully 
written  "  Narrative  of  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Nortliem  and 
Central  Africa,  in  the  years  1822, 1823,  and  1824."  He  went 
to  Sierra  Leone,  in  1826,  as  superintendent  of  tiie  liberated 
Africans,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
colony.  On  the  9tb  of  Jnne  of  the  same  year  be  died  of  fever, 
after  an  illness  of  a  few  days. 

KicoABD  Iasdkk,  tlie  explorer  of  the  coarse  of  the  Niger, 
was  at  first  the  servant  of  Captain  Clapperton,  whom  be  ac- 
companied in  his  second  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 
He  started  from  the  Bight  of  Benin  with  liis  master,  after 
whose  death  at  Soccatoo  (April  13,  1827)  he  returned  to  tbe 
coast  His  journal  is  pablished  with  Clapperton's.  After  his 
return  to  England  ho  submitted  to  the  government  a  plan  for 
exploring  the  coarse  of  the  Niger,  which  was  adopted.  Ac- 
companied by  his  younger  brother  John  he  set  out  from  Bada- 
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gry,  in  1830,  intendiDg  to  reach  Lake  Tead.  They  enconotered 
mauy  dangei-B,  and  were  finally  taken  priBonerB  at  Eboo  ;  and 
only  after  tlie  promise  of  a  high  ransom  sncceeded  in  getting 
arrangements  made  for  conveying  them  to  the  sea.  This  they 
reached  by  the  Niger ;  and  thus  was  solved  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  in  African  geogi-aphy.  This  important  discovery, 
opening  a  water  communication  into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
made  a  great  impression  npon  the  mercantile  world ;  and  soon 
after  the  brothers  arrived  in  England  an  association  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  settlement  upon  the 
Upper  Niger.  But  the  expedition  fitted  out  for  this  purpose 
nnfortauately  proved  a  failure  ;  and  the  Landers,  together  with 
nearly  all  who  joined  it,  fell  victims  either  to  the  unhcaltbi- 
ness  of  the  climate,  or  in  combats  with  tlie  natives.  Hicbard 
died  on  February  2d,  1834,  at  Fernando  Po,  from  the  wounds 
which  he  had  received.  The  British  government  granted  a 
pension  of  £70  a  year  to  his  widow,  and  of  £50  a  year  to  his 
iiLfant  danghter. 

GeobqbTbahcis  Lyon  was  a  native  of  Chichester,  England, 
and  was  educated  at  Dr.  Barney's  naval  academy  at  Gosport. 
After  having  served  with  distinction  for  some  years  in  the 
navy,  he  obtained  an  appointment  under  government  for  ex- 
ploring tlie  interior  of  Africa.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr, 
Joseph  Ritchie,  a  young  man  of  great  attainments  and  much 
promise  ;  he  was  a  native  of  Otlej,  in  Yorkshire,  and  died  of 
fever  at  Mnrzook,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1819.  Lyon  con- 
tinued his  explorations  alone,  after  having  lost  his  companion. 
Buffering  many  hardships  and  much  illness.  The  journeys  of 
these  travellers  confirmed  previous  discoveries,  but  added  to 
them  little  that  was  new.  Id  1821,  Captain  Lyon  published 
his  journal,  "  A  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Northern  Africa,  ac- 
companied by  Greographieal  Notices  of  Soudan,  and  of  the 
Course  of  the  Niger.  Captain  Lyon,  returning  to  his  own 
proper  profession,  had  command  of  one  of  the  ships  in  the  cx- 
peditioTi  to  the  Northern  Seas,  under  Captain  Parry,  in  1821- 
'23.     He  died  at  sea  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven. 

Alexahdee  Gordon  Laing  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, in  1794,  and  was  educated  at  tbe  university  of  tliat  city. 
He  obtained  an  ensigncy  in  the  York  I|ight  Infantry,  which 
regiment  he  joined  at  once  at  Antigua.  T^o  yeare  afterwards 
he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  same  corps,  which  he 
held  till  the  regiment  was  reduced,  and  he  was  placed  upon 
half-pay.  After  various  changes,  inasmuch  as  he  always  pre- 
ferred active  sei'vice,  he  was  sent  in  1822,  by  Sir  Charles 
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M'Ciirthy,  on  an  embaeey  to  Gambia  and  the  Mandin<^  conn- 
try,  to  ascertain  the  political  state  of  those  diatricte,  the  diepo- 
gitioii  of  the  inhabitants  to  trade,  and  tlieir  seotiments  in  regard 
to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  lie  was  thus  ]ed  to  tale  a 
deeper  Interest  than  befoio  in  Africa  and  its  people.  lie  ex- 
ecuted his  mission  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  had  ap- 
pointed liiin,  and  was  afterwards  sent  on  an  embassy  for  ttio 
fmrpose  of  procuring  the  liberation  of  a  chief  in  friendly  i-e- 
ationa  with  the  British,  who  was  held  a  prisoner  by  Yari-adco, 
a  warrior  of  the  king  of  Soolima.  On  arriving  at  the  camp  of 
tlie  Soolima  army,  ho  was  informed  that  Sannnsseo  had  been 
set  at  liberty,  after  his  town  had  l>een  burnt,  and  tliat  his  life 
liad  been  spared  only  from  the  fear  of  offending  the  lii-itisli 
governor.  Wliile  npon  this  mission  he  had  observed  that  maiiy 
of  the  men  who  aeconipanictl  the  Soolima  army  possessed  con- 
siderable qnantitiea  of  gold;  and  having  loarncd  that  ivory 
abounded  in  Soolima,  lie  snggested  to  the  governor  the  advan- 
tages wliidi  wonld  reenlt  to  the  colony  from  the  opening  up  of 
intorcoai-se  with  tliese  ])eop1e,  intimating  his  opinion  that  the 
effort  wonld  not  be  attended  with  much  hazard  or  expense,  and 
that  a  great  object  wonld  be  attained  in  the  knowledge  i>i' 
many  conntries  to  the  eastward  of  tlie  colony,  of  which,  like 
that  of  the  Soolimas,  little  was  known  beeidee  the  name.  This 
sni^stion  was  submitted  to  the  council,  who  approved  of  the 
nnoei-taking,  and  left  it  to  Laing's  own  judgment  to  carry  out 
his  plan,  llis  third  mission,  npon  which  he  started  frain 
Sierra  Leone  on  the  ICth  of  April,  1823,  led  him  to  penetrate 
through  a  far  more  extensive  tract  of  coimtrj'  than  before, 
much  of  it  pi-cviously  nnexplored.  Diu-ing  his  absence  ho  was 
j)r)moted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  It  was  immediately  after  his 
return  tliat  he  was  ordered  to  join  his  n^iment  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  whei'e  he  was  employed  m  the  command  o£  a  consider- 
able native  force  on  the  frontier  of  the  Aslmnteo  conntry,  and 
was  frequently  engaged  with  detachments  of  the  Ashantee 
army.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  in  lS2i,  Cap- 
tain Laing  was  sent  to  England  to  acquaint  the  government 
with  the  state  of  the  command  in  Africa.  Ho  obtamed  a  short 
Icaro  of  absence,  and  revisited  Scotland,  and  returning  to  Lon- 
don in  October,  1824,  an  opixirtnnity  presented  itself,  which  he 
had  long  desired,  of  pi"occcding,  under  the  auspices  of  govern- 
ment, on  an  exi>edition  to  discover  the  tennination  and  coni-ee 
of  the  Niger.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  left 
London  on  that  enterprise  eai-ly  in  Febi'uary,  1825,  nitending  to 
lea\'e  Tripoli  for  Timuuctoo  in  the  coui-se  of  the  summer.     At 
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Tripoli  lie  married  tlie  dangliter  of  the  Bi-itiali  consul  at  tliat 
place,  and  two  daTS  afterwards  proceeded  ou  Ills  mission.  On 
tiie  18th  of  August,  1826,  he  reached  Timbuctoo.  On  the  21b( 
of  Septeml»er,  lie  wrote  a  short  letter  to  his  wife  and  her  father 
from  that  place,  hut  it  was  hron^ht  to  them  only  after  his  de- 
cease. It  had  been  left  behind  him  wlion  he  Btarted  fi-om 
Timbnctoo  for  Sego,  with  instructions  that  it  shonld  be  for- 
wai-ded  to  its  destination.  Along  with  it  was  brought  a  docn- 
mcnt  in  Arnblc,  in  wjiiult  Snitan  Ahmad,  the  snvereign  of 
those  conntries,  iustrnctcd  Osman,  his  liciitenant-govcmor,  to 
prevent  the  fnitJier  progress  of  iho  traveller.  Oeraan  was 
obliged  to  obey  his  instrnctions.  lie  therefore  engaged  a 
skeiRli  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  named  Barbooehi,  t"  go  ont 
with  the  Christian,  and  protect  liim  as  far  as  the  town  of  Ar- 
wan.  Tlie  eheikh  accordingly  went  with  liim  from  Timbuctoo, 
but  oil  arriving  at  his  ow[i  residence  he  ti-eacheronsly  mnrdered 
him,  and  took  poasessioii  of  all  his  praperty.  It  is  believed  by 
many,  however,  that  Laing'e  mvn  couSdential  attendant  was  the 
murderer.  Bnt,  in  eitbei*  case,  thns  perished,  in  the  f  nil  vigor 
of  manhood,  tliis  brave  and  enterprising  traveller. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
BECENT  BSPLOEATIONS. 

Gkeat  additions  havo  been  made  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years  to  onr  knowledge  of  Africa:  but  oar  information  re- 
Bpecting  that  vast  region  atill  laclcB  the  fulnoss  and  precision  of 
that  wHich  we  poeeesa  in  regard  to  other  lands.  The  myste- 
riooB  interior  of  the  <!ontinent  has,  however,  been  penetrated  at 
DnmeroQS  points,  and  the  comparison  of  any  good  recent  map 
of  this  portion  of  the  world  with  one  of  older  date  at  once 
shows  the  extent  and  the  importance  of  the  resnlts  of  the 
travels  of  recent  explorers.  At  the  same  time,  it  shows  how 
mnch  still  remains  to  the  efforts  of  the  time  which  is  to 
come. 

The  great  rivers  are  connecting  links  between  the  jonrneys 
of  individual  explorei-s,  and  three  among  them  have  served, 
especially,  tognide  the  course  of  modem  discovery — the  Nile, 
the  Niger,  and  the  Zambesi.  A  brief  summaTT  of  what  was 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  adding  to  onr  knowledge  of  these 
streams  will  be  a  fitting  preliminary  to  our  ontlines  of  the  sepa- 
rate expeditions. 

The  Nile  has  long  been  a  problem  in  African  geography. 
Bmce  visited  the  sources  of  the  Bine  Nile,  or  Babr-el-Azrek,  in 
1770,  a  Portuguese  traveller  having  anticipated  him  in  the  en- 
terprise about  a  centnry  and  a  half.  Bnt  the  discoveries  of 
the  earlier  traveller  had  in  great  part  been  lost.  The  sonrce 
of  the  White  Nile,  Bahr-el-Abiad,  remained  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry. This  was  beyond  doubt  the  longer  arm  of  the  river. 
At  the  instance  of  too  Paaha  of  Egypt,  efforts  were  made  tow- 
ards discovery  in  1839,  and  again  m  1811.  In  the  former  of 
those  years,  the  Egyptian  expedition  aaceuded  the  river  to  a 
point  stated  as  wit^  3°  35'  of  the  equator.  This  was  subse- 
quently corrected  by  M.  d'Aroaud,  who  actsompanied  the  expe- 
dition of  1841,  to  lat.  6°  35'  N.  Miseionary  labors  and  com- 
mercial enterprise  had  meanwhile  extended  the  range  of 
inqniry  in  this  r^ion.  The  Koman  Catholic  missionaries 
■  established  at  CioniSikoro  (lat.  4°  50')  in  1853-'9  had  examined 
the  river  up  to  lat.  3°  N. ;  and  European  merchants,  engaged 
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in  tho  ivory  trade,  had  established  depots  lying  &s  far  to  the 
southward.  But  beyond  the  third  paralled  of  K.  Ut.  the  maps 
remained  a  blank. 

The  late  Dr.  Beke  was  among  the  first  to  suggest  the  eastern 
coast,  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  equator,  as  the  locality  which 
might  be  most  advantageously  explored  with  a  view  to  the  deter- 
mination of  tlie  limit  of  the  Nile  basin,  and  of  ultimately  reach- 
ing tlie  sources  themselves.  Thorewere  several  causes  contribu-  . 
ting  to  the  direction  of  attention  to  that  quarter.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society  had  fixed  a  mission  at  Mombas,  or  the  neigh- 
borhood (lat.  4°  S.) ;  the  missionaries  came  into  intercourse 
with  the  numerous  Arab  traders  frequenting  Mombas  and 
other  porta  on  tliat  line  of  coast,  and  received  from  them  accounts 
of  a  great  lake  situated  at  some  distance  in  the  interior.  Mr. 
Kebmann  and  Dr.  Ki-apf,  two  Qeiman  missionaries  stationed  at 
Mombas,  therefore  made  various  journeys  in  1U47  and  the  two 
succeeding  years,  and  obtained  a  knowledge  of  different  dis- 
tricts lying  between  the  parallels  of  3°  and  5°  S.,  extending 
inland  to  a  direct  distance  of  probably  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  Indian  Ocean.  They  saw  the  mountain  Kilimanjaro,  the 
summit  of  which  was  covered  with  snow,  its  altitude  being 
hence  concluded  to  be  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  were  otlier  and  perhaps  loft- 
ier mountains  recognized  as  occurring  within  the  same  region, 
particularly  one  to  which  the  name  of  Kenia  is  given,  to  the 
northwardsof  Kilimanjaro.  Theexistenceof  snow-clad  moun- 
tains in  such  near  proximity  to  the  equator  has  excited  consid- 
erable interest.  These  observations  have  been  confirmed  by 
subsequent  travellera,  and  particularly  by  Baion  von  Decken 
(1860-1),  a  native  of  Hanover,  who,  starting  from  Mombas  and 
proceeding  tlience  southwards  along  the  coast  to  Wanga,  struck 
from  tlience  into  the  interior,  and,  crossing  the  Ugono  and  Arns- 
cha  ranges  (the  latter  four  thousand  feet  higj^,  reached  the 
loftier  region  to  wliich  Kilimanjaro  belongs.  The  Baron  made 
two  ascents  of  Kilimanjaro,  and  upon  one  of  these  occasions 
reached  tho  height  of  tliirteen  thousand  nine  hundred  feet. 
At  the  height  or  eleven  thousand  feet,  snow,  mixed  with  rain, 
appeared  to  have  fallen  dnring  the  night,  and  to  have  melted 
with  tho  morning  sun,  up  to  an  elevation  of  probably  seven- 
teen thousand  feet.  Baron  von  Decken's  triaugulations  give 
an  altitude  of  twenty  thousand  and  aixty-tive  feet,  as  the  height 
of  the  main  peakof  Kiltmaujaro. 

Tlio  iutelligcuce  gained  by  the  missionaries  respecting  great 
lakes  in  the  iuterior  comfirmed  conclusions  which  had  ah-eady 
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been  arrived  at  hy  geograpliers,  and  tlierefore  naturally  excited 
macb  interest.  Captain  Burton — an  officer  of  the  Indian 
army,  and  already  familiar  with  Indian  travel  from  the  expe- 
rience of  a  jonmey  in  1854-'3  to  the  kingdom  of  Ilarar,  lying 
inland  from  the  upper  exti-emity  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden — there- 
fore proposed  to  tno  lioyal  Geographical  Society  a  project  for 
opening  up  tlie  lake  regions  of  Interior  Africa  to  tlio  south  of 
the  equator.  That  learned  body  approved  of  his  B(;heme,  which 
the  British  government  sanctioned,  and  in  favor  of  which  it 
made  a  pecuniary  grant.  Captain  Burton  was  accompanied 
by  Captain  Speke,  a  lellow-oSiuer  of  the  Indian  army,  and  his 
companion  at  Bcrbera,  on  the  coast  of  the  Somauli  country,  iu 
1854.  Zanzibar,  oS  the  coast  of  Eastern  Africa,  was  the  point 
of  their  departure,  at  the  end  of  June,  1857.  The  details  of 
their  expedition  will  be  f  onnd  in  subsequent  pages. 

This  journey  of  Burton  and  Speke  in  1857-'9  led  to  the  later 
expedition  of  Bpeke  and  Grant  in  1861-'2.  Immediately  on  his 
discovery  of  the  N'yanza  Lake,  a  body  of  fi-esh  water,  found 
within  a  few  degrees  sonth  of  the  equator,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  between  three  thousand  and  fonr  tliousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
Speke  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  would  prove  the  head 
water  of  the  Nile.  The  Geographical  Society  aided  him  in  the 
equipment  of  a  new  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  solving  the 
problem.  He  was  accompanied  by  Captain  Grant,  another  offi- 
cer of  the  Bengal  army.  They  left  England  in  1860^  and 
started  from  Zanzibar  for  the  interior  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  pursuing  the  route  taken  by  tlie  former  expedition  as  far 
as  Uuyanyembe.  Being  much  delayed  on  their  journey  by 
many  untoward  occnrrences,  they  were  unable  to  leave  Kazeh 
in  Unyauyembe  until  September,  1861.  From  this  point  they 
took  a  new  route  to  the  north-west,  passing  througli  the  dis- 
tricts of  Uzinza  and  KaragiriJ,  the  latter  a  highland  region,  and 
crossing  the  Kitangule  River,  went  on  to  Mashond6  (lat.  50*  S.) 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Uganda  country.  Here,  on  this  jour- 
ney, was  obtained  the  first  view  of  the  N'yanza.  This  ie  more 
than  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  point 
at  which  Captain  Spoke  had  previously  reached  the  lake. 
Speke  prefers  to  call  this  great  body  of  water — considerably 
exceeding  in  proportions  those  of  Lake  Superior — bv  the  name 
of  Victoria  N'yanza.  The  travellers  proceeded  round  the  north- 
west, and  part  of  the  north  coast  of  tlie  lake,  through  a  country 
composed  of  low  sandstone  hills,  streaked  by  small  streams — 
the  effect  of  almost  constant  rains — and  grown  over  with  gi- 
gantic grass,  except  in  places  which  are  under  cultivation. 
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North  of  the  equator  the  landscape  preseuted  the  same  fea- 
tures, but  with  an  iacrease  of  beauty.  The  Mnoranga  and  the 
Lnajen-i,  two  rivere  of  moderate  dimensione,  flowing  to  the 
north,  wore  crossed,  and  farther  to  the  east  the  Nile  itself, 
described  as  isauingfrom  the  lake  by  a  passage  over  rocksof  an 
igneous  charaoter,  with  a  descent  of  twelve  feet  immediately 
below,  forraingwhat  the  explorer  calls  the  "  Bipoa  Falls,"  At 
this  point  the  coast-line  ot  the  lake  was  abandoned,  and  the 
stream  of  the  river  followed  downward  to  the  Karuma  Falls 
(lat.  2°  20*  N,),  the  course  of  it  lying  at  first  through  sandstone 
hills,  among  which  it  mslies  with  great  force,  afterwards  pass- 
ing over  long  flats,  where  it  has  the  aspect  of  a  lake  rattier 
than  a  river.  The  prevalence  of  wars  prevented  the  continu- 
ance of  the  track  alonz  the  course  of  the  stream  immediately 
below  the  Karuma  Falls,  and  therefore  the  river  was  left  for 
a  time ;  but  Speke,  continuing  his  route  to  the  north-west, 
again  came  upon  it  in  the  Madi  coimtry  (lat.  3°  40'  N.  \  where 
"  it  still"  bore  the  unmistakable  character  of  the  Nile— long 
flats,  long  rapids."  From  this  point  the  Nile  flovre  northwards, 
and  a  little  below  receives  a  considerable  affluent,  the  Asua 
River,  and  continues  the  same  general  course.  At  Gondokoro 
(lat  4°  50'  N.)  the  expedition  met  Sir  Samnel  Eaker.  They 
were  now  upoQ  known  ground.  They  had  reached  Gondokoro 
in  Febrnary,  1863,  more  than  twenty-eight  months  after  having 
left  Zanzibar. 

Mr,  Petherick,  who  had  been  despatched  from  England  with 
well-appointed  means  to  ascend  the  Nile  valley,  in  onler  to  aid 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  main  purpose  of  the  expedition, 
did  not  arrive  at  Gondokoix)  till  after  Speke  and  Grant  nad  also 
i-eached  that  point  in  their  return  course.  He  therefore  accom- 
plished nothing  at  this  time  in  the  way  of  geographical  discov- 
ery. On  a  previous  occasion  lie  had  partially  examined  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal,  a  western  affluent  of  the  Nile,  joining  it  about 
lat,  9°  Vy  N.,  and  had  by  that  means  added  to  onr  knowledge 
of  the  river.  Madame  Tinne  and  her  daughter,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Heuglin,  a  German  savant,  undertook  the  examination 
of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  basin,  at  a  later  date,  but  they  accom- 
plished nothing.    Their  attempt  alone  is  worthy  of  record. 

The  results  of  Captain  Spelce's  expedition,  thongh  of  great 
value  to  geography,  even  regarding  his  later  travels,  are  not 
final  in  respect  to  tlie  sources  of  the  Nile.  Neither  the  Victoria 
nor  the  Albert  N'yanza  can  claim  to  be  the  bead  of  that  groat 
river.  We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  refer  in  detail 
to  Captain  Speke's  explorations. 
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The  ehaptere  on  Stanley  and  Livingstone,  and  Livingstone's 
last  joarDey,Bliow  that  Dr.  Livinestono  believed  himself  to  be 
on  the  npper  conrse  of  the  Nile,  in  his  exploration  of  the 
Luapnla  and  Lnalaba  rivers,  and  consequently  that  its  aonrces 
lie  much  farther  south  than  has  been  hitherto  Buppoeed.  Bnt 
Schweinfnrtli'B  recent  journey  carried  him  to  the  very  regiou 
whence  the  Laalaba  must  come,  if  it  connects  with  the  Nile 
either  through  the  Albert  J^'yanza  or  the  upper  waters  of  tlie 
Babr-el-Glhazal,  and  he  found  all  the  streams  uowing  westward, 
«nd  probably  into  the  Shary,  TLis  latter  traveller  discovered 
the  very  springs  from  which  the  Dyoor,  which  he  believes 
(apparently  wim  good  reason)  to  be  the  main  stream  of  the 
Bahr-el-Guazal,  iesues.  The  other  chief  affluents  come  from 
the  north-west. 

To  the  southward  the  course  of  recent  African  discovery 
has  been  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  valley  of  the  river 
Zambesi  and  the  affluents  to  its  extensive  basin.  The  results 
accomplished  in  this  direction  are  mainly  due  to  the  enerey  of 
Dr,  Livingstone,  and  an  account  of  his  journeys  will  be  given 
more  at  length. 

For  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the  countries  watered 
by  the  Niger  have  ottered  an  inviting  iield  for  African  travel 
and  discovery.  Particulars  have  already  been  stated  in  respect 
to  earlier  efforts.  The  work  of  the  Landers  has  also  been 
spoken  of.  Laird  and  Oldfleld,  in  1833,  ascended  the  river,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  William  Allen,  who  executed  a  survey  of  it 
from  the  sea  up  to  some  distance  above  the  point  where  it  is 
joined  on  the  eastern  bank  by  the  great  stream  formerly  known 
as  Chadda,  but  since  called  Benu^.  In  later  years  there  have 
been  repeated  ascents  of  the  Lower  Niger,  and  also  of  the 
stream  known  as  Old  Calabar.  The  Niger  expedition  of  1841, 
fitted  out  by  the  British  government  for  philanthropic  pur- 
poses, with  a  view  to  tlie  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  proved 
an  utter  failure,  and  was  also  attended  by  great  loss  of  life.  But 
ihe  feasibility  of  ■  navigating  the  Lower  Niger  and  Benoe  rivers 
has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Baikie,  who,  in  1854,  took 
the  steamer  Pleiad  up  the  stream  to  the  point  of  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Bena6,  and  ascended  the  latter  river  to  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  three  liundred  miles  above  that  point,  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  beyond  the  place  of  stopping 
which  was  reached  by  Allen  and  Oldfield  m  1883.  Dr.  Bai- 
kie's  successful  conduct  of  this  enterprise  induced  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  equip  a  now  expedition,  with  a  view  to 
the  forming  of  a  station,  alike  for  commercial  purposes  and 
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as  a  centre  of  miaeionarr  operations,  at  Gome  }X)int  within 
tlie  basins  of  the  Lower  Niger  and  Benu^.  Dr.  Baikie  left 
England  in  charge  of  this  expedition  in  1657,  and,  during 
the  seven  succeeding  years,  was  engaged  in  various  investiga- 
tions within  the  territory  to  which  Ee  nad  been  specially  com- 
missioned, as  well  as  in  joui-neye  to  the  kingdom  of  Kano  and 
the  high  gronnds  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Niger  from  that  of 
Lake  Tsad.  He  died  on  his  return  to  England,  in  1864^  and 
much  of  the  results  of  his  expedition  perished  with  him. 

The  voyage  of  the  Pleiad  was  supplementary  in  some  meas- 
ure to  the  purposes  of  an  exploration  of  Central  Africa- by 
overland  journey  tlirough  the  desei-t,  conducted  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  government  by  Mr.  Richardson,  Dr.  Barth,  and 
Mr.  Overweg,  Of  this  expedition  details  are  fnrnished  in  a 
later  chapter. 

Captain  Tuckey,  as  we  ■  have  already  seen,  commanded  au 
English  expedition  for  exploring  the  Congo  Eiver,  which  made 
the  attempt  in  1816,  without  aceompliehing  much  in  the  way  of 
discovery.  Captain  Bedingfield  organized  a  fresh  expedition  in 
1861.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  ascending  the  river  for  up- 
wards of  pne  hundred  miles  ;  but  at  that  point  there  are  for- 
midable rapids  through  which  the  stream  rushes  between  high 
rocks.  These  form  a  great  impediment  to  navigation ;  hut 
beyond  them,  for  the  180  miles  of  its  course  which  have  been 
explored,  the  Congo  is  again  a  noble  stream,  maintaining  a 
widtli  of  from  one  to  five  miles.  Its  source  is  unknown,  but 
the  German  geographer  Petermann  regai-ds  it  as  identical  with 
Livingstone's  Lualaba,  and  hence  as  connected  with  the  vast 
lacustrine  system  of  the  equatorial  region.  Further  explora- 
tions are  now  (October,  1874)  in  progress,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  settle  this  latter  question. 

■Carl.  Johann  Andersson,  a  Swedish  naturalist  and  traveller, 
has  added  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  Africa  belo^v  the 
parallel  of  Lake  Ngami,  In  1860  he  joined  Francis  Galton 
in  a  journey  from  Whale  Bay  to  the  countries  of  the  Damaras 
and  the  Ovambas.  He  continued  his  explorations  alone  iu 
1853-4,  and  on  his  arrival  in  England,  in  1855,  published 
"  Lake  l^ami ;  or,  Explorations  and  Discoveries  during  Four 
Years'  Wanderings  in  the  Wilds  of  South-western  Africa." 
Betuming  to  Africa  in  1856,  he  made  a  second  jouniey  to 
Lake  Ngami,  and  found  his  way  up  to  the  Okavango  Eiver, 
through  the  territory  of  the  Ovambo,  one  of  the  principal 
red  tribes  of  the  Uerrevo  land,  which  land  had  never  before 
been  visited  by  any  European  except  the  German  missionary 
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ITiigo  Ilalra.  Ill  ISCl  he  publislicd  in  London  an  aeeonnt  (if 
the  Okavaiif^  Hiver.  In  1806  lie  attemptcil  a  thiiiJ  jimrney, 
and  penetrated  tn  the  Cuneiie,  but  died  at  Ovaciiunibi  uu  tlic 
way  lioine. 

'the  joiirneya  of  Lndislaus  Magyar,  a  Iliingarian  traveller,  made 
in  lS49-'53,  have  neiirly  encceeded  in  supplying  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  district  lying  between  tlio  moat  northei-n  point 
roachcd  by  Andersson,  and  the  ronte  of  Livingstone  from  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Zambesi  to  tlie  western  coast.  Leaving 
Beiigncla,  the  inoet  BOiithem  Portngnese  port,  in  1849,  he  ac- 
companied a  native  caravan  to  the  inland  kingdom  of  Bihe, 
where  he  took  np  his  residence  and  married  the  daughter  of 
the  king.  Making  Bihe  his  base  of  operations,  he  made  two 
long  joiimej-s  into  the  interior,  in  one  or  which  he  reached  the 
kingdom  of  Mobiwa,  which  he  declares  to  be  the  most  power- 
f  nl  in  Central  Africa.  It  seems  to  Ito  the  same  as  that  of  Ca- 
zembe  or  Londa.  In  his  other  jonrney  he  struck  northward  and 
discovered  the  Ciniene  Itiver,  which  Anderseoii  had  barely 
canght  sight  of. 

M.PanTdnChailln,  a  Franco- American  traveller,  ti-arelled  in 
Africa  for  his  own  pleaanre,  in  1850,  within  a  tract  of  winntry 
extending  two  degrees  on  either  side  of  the  equator,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  north  of  the  Galxxjn  Tl.ver  on  the  west  coast.  He  trav- 
elled nearly  8,000  miles  on  foot,  and  in  the  coni^e  of  hia  jonr- 
neya  shot  and  stuffed  over  two  tlionsand  birds,  of  which  sixty 
were  previonsly  nnknown,  and  killed  over  1,000  qnadrnpeda, 
among  whicli  were  several  gorillas  never  before  minted  and 
probably  never  before  seen  liy  a  white  man.  TIio  history  <i£ 
this  expedition,  published  in  New  York  and  London  (in  1861) 
nnder  the  title  of  "  IDxplorations  and  Adventnres  in  Equato- 
rial Africa,"  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  geography,  ethnol- 
ogy, and  zofllogy  ol  Western  Africa.  Unlortnnately  many 
of  his  statements  ivhero  received  with  distrust,  cliiefly  becanse 
they  did  notaccoi-d  with  the  maps  of  Barth  nnd  Petennann. 
A  bitter  controversy  aruse  as  to  his  truth fnlnesa,  but  hie  accn- 
rncy  on  most  controverted  jwints  has  been  vindicated  by  th© 
French  travellers  Servai  and  Griffon  dii  Bellay,  who.  in  diargo 
of  a  government  expedition,  explored  the  Ogowai  Uiver  and 
the  adjacent  conntry  in  ISO.?.  Ilis  statements  eoneeming  the 
Fan  tn  be  were  verified  by  Bunon. 

In  186l-'2,  Captain  Burton  inci-eased  his  manifold  claims  to 
gratitude  on  account  of  African  discovery  by  a  <«rofnl  exam- 
ination of  some  of  the  smaller  rivers  that  enter  Uie  Bight  of 
Benin,  and  also  by  the  osceut  of  the  lufty  CaraeroooB  iloun- 
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tain,  s  volcano  not  jet  whoUy  e^ttiiict,  which  ho  idontifics  with 
the  Tlieon  Ochema  of  Ilatiiio's  Periphis.  Tlie  highest  pouit 
of  tho  moniitaiii,  according  to  his  observation,  is  upwards  oE 
tliirteen  thousand  feetabove  the  level  of  theseo.  The  elcvoted 
regions  of  tlie  Cainefoons  are  covered  every  raoriiinp,  even  dnr 
inji  the  hot  season,  witli  a  layer  of  hoarfrost,  and  are  well 
snitcd  for  tlie  purposes  of  a  Eaiiitarium. 

ProbuWy  tlie  gain  of  modern  ti-avel  in  the  aonthem  lialf  of 
Africa  lias  been  more  remarkable  iu  regard  to  tiie  pliysicnl 
conformation  of  tho  continent  than  in  any  other  particniar. 
Instead  of  tlie  high  platean-landsof  which  it  was  long  supposed 
to  consist,  the  interior  appeai-s  to  exhibit  a  series  of  watered 
plains,  but  moderately  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
bordered  on  either  hand  by  ranges  of  higher  gronnd,  through 
openings  between  which  the  watera  of  the  interior  reach  the 
ocean  upon  cither  side.  The  numerons  lake  basins,  already 
ascertained  to  exist  within  the  eastern  interior,  to  tho  south  of 
the  equator,  constitute  one  of  tho  most  iinptu'tant  featnres  of 
modern  geography,  and  one  that  stands  most  in  contrast  with 
tho  popnlar  conceptions  of  a  i-cgion  genei-ally  associated  with 
the  intensest  conditions  of  licat  and  aridity.  But  nnicli  is  yet 
wanting  to  give  anythiii"  hhe  an  approach  to  completeness  of 
knowledge  m  regard  to  the  African  Contineut. 
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BABTH,  OTEBWEGt,  AND  EICHARDSON.— ASEANTEB. 

Ih  1849  the  Britieh  government  having  determined  to  send 
ont  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  commercial 
treaties  with  the  cliiefs  of  Northern  Africa  as  far  as  Lake 
Tsad,  and  also  if  possible  to  explore  the  coni-se  ol  the  Niger, 
the  command  was  piven  to  Mr,  James  Hichardson.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  PeterraaDU,  Dr.  Heinrich  Barth  and  Mr.  Adolf  Over- 
weg  were  invited  to  accompany  the  expedition  for  the  pni-pose 
of  making  scientific  observations.  Both  Bichardson  ana  Barth 
liad  previously  travelled  in  Africa,  the  latter  Iiaing  made  ajonr- 
ney,  m  1846,  from  Tangier  in  Moi-occo  alonj;  the  coast  of  Tunis, 
A^eria,  and  Tripoli,  tuence  into  the  interior  as  far  as  Ben- 
ghazi, and  thence  across  the  desert  to  Ejn^t. 

In  December,  1849,  Dr.  Barth  and  Mr,  Overweg  arrived  at 
Tunis,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Tripoli,  from  which  th^ 
Bet  forth  on  their  long  and  perllons  expedition.  Bartn 
writes :  "  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  24tli  of  March, 
1850,  when  Overweg  and  I,  seated  in  solemn  state  upon  our 
camels,  left  the  town  with  onr  train,  preceded  by  the  Consul, 
Mr.  Crow,  by  Mr.  Geade,  and  Mr.  Dicitson  and  his  family,  of 
all  of  whom  we  took  a  hearty  leave  nnder  the  olive-trees  near 
'  Eaerel  Haeni.' "  More  than  five  years  were  to  pass  ere  Dr. 
Barth,  the  only  snrvivor  of  the  departing  company,  should 
o^in  clasp  hands  with  civilized  man  under  these  olive-trees. 
They  were  joined  by  Mr.  Kichardaon  and  liis  party  a  few 
days  after  they  had  left,  and  proceeded  on  their  joni-ney  through 
corn-fields  and  green  pastures,  succeeded  by  stony  valleys  in 
which  were  many  Homan  remains,  which  indicated  that  in 
that  part  of  the  world  tlie  universal  conquerotB  had  occupied 
important  positions.  Thoy  came  upon  the  ruins  of  a  massive 
stronghold,  a  gate  with  an  arch  of  remarkably  fine  masonry, 
and  aoversl  sepulchral  monuments, — one  of  tiiem  forty-eight 
feet  high  and  richly  decorated,  all  proving  that  these  deserted 
regions  wero  once  inhabited  by  a  wealthy  and  highly  civilized 
population.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  remains  is 
a  small  building  which  had  evidently  been  used  as  a  Christian 
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cfaoreli.  Dr.  Bartb  believes  it  to  have  belonged  to  a  small 
monastery,  bnt  there  is  no  historical  certainty. 

Between  this  point  and  Murzook,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  the 
conntiy  is  very  desolate,— ~6tonj  ravines  sunt  in  by  steep  and 
gloomy-looking  clilFs,  their  dulness  and  monotony  being  re- 
Tieved  only  at  long  intervals  by  occaeioTial  clamps  of  palm- 
trees.  Beyond  Murzook  the  way  lies  along  monn  tain-passes, 
in  which  there  are  many  cnrious  sculptures  on  the  sandstone 
blocks.  Tho  scenery,  by  and  by,  becomes  soft  and  beautiful ; 
bnt  the  habits  of  the  people  are  predatory  and  dangerous  to 
travellers.  The  blacksmith  is  in  high  repute  among  these 
tribes,  and  this  is  not  unnatural,  so  far  as  respects  hia  trade ;  but 
he  is  genei-ftlly  the  "  prime  minister  "  of  the  chief.  There  is 
a  widely  spreard  superstition  to  the  effect  that  certain  magical 
powers  belong  in  some  myaterious  way  to  workers  in  iron ;  and 
in  many  countries,  from  the  earliest  times, "  the  smith  "  lias 
been  invested  with  a  character  of  iudeiinablo  dread.  Tiiese 
people  seem  to  belong  to  the  Shemitic  branch  of  the  human 
race. 

When  the  travellers  arrived  at  Agades,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Great  Desert,  Dr.  Barth  paid  a  visit  to  the  Sultan,  His  dwell- 
ing and  his  appointments  were  homely.  He  was  not  yet  in- 
stalled. In  a  few  days  he  made  a  more  regal  appearance, — 
mounted  on  a  valuable  hoi'se,  and  wearing  a  robe  of  colored 
silk  and  cotton,  over  whicli  was  a  costly  bine  bemous  which 
Dr.  Barth  had  presented,  while  at  his  side  was  a  cimetar  with  a 
gold  handle.  The  procession  was  very  long  and  imposing, 
chiefly  on  accotmt  of  the  great  number  of  horsemen  included  in 
it.  Agadeu  is  built  entirely  of  wood  and  clay,  bnt  is  neat  and 
cleanly  in  its  appearance.  There  is  in  it  one  very  curious 
building  entirely  constructed  of  clay,  which  was  probably 
designed  for  a  watch-tower;  the  base  is  about  thirty  feet 
squai-e,  and  the  height  more  than  ninety  feet,  tapering  to  about 
eight  feet  square  at  the  top.  The  interior  is  apparently  unliu- 
ished ;  but  that  part  of  it  is  not  open  to  the  visits  of  any  but 
Mahometans.  Part  of  it  was  seen,  but  the  greater  part  was 
kept  concealed.  The  clay  of  the  tower  is  kept  together  by  the 
introduction  of  boards  of  the  ddra-tree. 

The  travellers,  often  retarded,  went  southwards  towaixls  the 
more  important  town  of  Kdno,  and  in  the  coui'se  of  their  joor- 
ney  were  greatly  harassed  by  the  many  predatory  tribes  which 
infest  the  mountain-passes  and  levy  contributions  from  tlie 
caravans,  much  in  the  manner  of  the  Scottish  Borderers  in  the 
days  of  tJie  strong  hand ;  at  one  time  Barth  was  captm-ed  and 
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Tei7  narrowly  eecaped  death  at  their  hands.  Salt  was  the  only 
article  wnveyed  by  the  caravan  with  which  they  travelled. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  it, — one  solldilied,  and  the  other  in 
loose  grains,  this  latter  being  scarce  and  very  dear.  There  was 
great  merriment  in  the  evening  before  leaving  Agades,  and, 
early  next  day,  the  nnited  caravan,  an  impoeing  cavalcade, 
started  on  its  long  journey,  and  took  its  conrse  along  the  rocky 
defiles  of  the  valley.  There  was  now  real  titivelliiig ;  but  as 
yet  the  ronte  presented  nothing  of  the  baiTenness  of  the  desert, 
— trees  were  ireqnent,  and  the  few  villages  which  wore  passed 
were  surronnded  with  corn-fields.  In  some  parts  there  were 
reeds,  ten  feet  high,  obstructing  the  pr(^reB3  of  the  travellers. 
They  say  that  they  had  now  reached  those  fertile  regions  of 
Central  Africa  which  are  not  only  able  to  soBtaiu  their  onji 
population,  but  have  material  to  export  to  other  countries. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  though  pi^na  and  mostly 
slaves,  welcomed  the  strangera,  and  provided  abundant  food 
for  the  whole  caravan.  Barth  observed  here  the  peculiar  style 
of  roof  which  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  tribes  of  Central 
Africa.  The  huts  are  bnilt  with  stalks  of  the  Indian  corn, 
witliout  any  other  support,  except  a  few  branches  of  the  Ae- 
depiiu  gigantea.  "  In  examining  these  structures  one  cannot 
but  feel  surprised  at  the  great  similai'ity  which  they  bear  to  the 
hntsof  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Latium,  such  as  they  are 
described  by  Vitruvius  and  other  authors,  and  represented  oc- 
casionally on  tcrra-cotta  utensils ;  while  the  name  in  the  B6rnu 
or  Kanilri  language, '  kosi,'  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
the  Latin  name  'casa,'  however  accidental  it  may  be."  In 
these  hiita  the  supply  of  com  was  plentiful;  hnge  baskets 
made  of  reeds  were  tilled  with  it,  and  placed  on  a  scaffold  of 
wood  about  two  feet  high  to  protect  them  from  the  mouse  and 
the  ant,  which  are  vei-y  numerous  and  destructive.  On  the 
9th  of  January,  1851,  they  reached  T4gelel,  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  Mr.  Richardson  went  on  by 
the  road  to  Zinder,  a  town  lying  to  the  south-east  of  the  caravan 
route,  Dr.  Barth  and  Mr.  Overweg  proceediug  with  the  general 
caravan.  They  passed  numerous  one  trees, — the  baobab,  the 
tamarind,  and  the  splendid  tulip-tree  among  other  kinds,  with 
flocks  of  pigeons  and  guinea-fowl.  Many  com-fields  now  al- 
ternated with  cotton  plantations,  and  furnished  proof  of  the 
great  fertility  and  commereial  importance  of  Central  Africa. 
There  were  numerous  hei'ds  of  cattle,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  seemed  to  have  abunddnce  and  to  live  in  peace. 
The  picture  which  Dr.  Barth  gives  of  the  first  large  town  he 
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visited  Id  Negroland  proper,  Taa^wa,  is  very  pleasiiiff.  The 
huts  were  paitlj  built  of  clay,  and  the  roofa  neatly  thatched 
with  reeda ;  the  court-yard  being  fenced  in  with  Ihe  Bame.  A 
cool  outer  building,  composed  of  reeda  and  lattice-work,  was 
usually  reserved  for  the  reception  of  visitors  and  tlie  transac- 
tion of  bnsiness;  and  the  whole  dwelling  was  sliaded  by 
spreading  tree-e.  Id  almost  all  instances  there  were  included 
in  the  scene  groups  of  childi'en,  goats,  fowls,  pigeona,  and, 
where  a  little  wealth  had  been  acquired,  a  liorse  or  a  pack-ox. 
The  people  tlieraselves  are  a  kind  and  cheerful  race,  enjoying 
to  tlie  full,  apparently,  the  good  things  around  them. 


The  next  town  is  Gaz&wa,  which  has  rude  fortifications  of 
clay.  As  in  the  case  of  the  last  town,  there  is  here  also  a  dye- 
ing place,  indigo  being  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
nearest  town  southwai'd  is  Katsena,  from  which  the  travellers 
again  set  fortli  with  the  salt  caravan  towards  the  long-looked- 
for  city  of  Kano.  The  intervening  country  they  found  to  be 
exceedingly  beautiful,  with  a  great  vtiriety  of  herbage  and 
foliage.  There  were  birds  of  many  kinds,  known  and  un- 
known, with  herds  of  milk-white  cattle  scattered  over  the  rich 
pasture-grounds.  The  rather  sparse  population  appeared 
active  and  industrious.  Women,  carrying  on  their  heads  from 
six  to  ten  calabashes,  filled  with  various  articles,  here  joined 
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the  caravan  ;  a  troop  of  men,  witli  loads  of  indigo  plants  to  be 
pi-epared  for  dyeing,  met  tliein  eoou  after  08  they  passed  over 
extensive  tobacco-iields ;  while  beehives,  formed  oi  thick  hol- 
low logs,  were  fastened  to  the  branches  of  the  colossal  kilka- 
trees.  At  length,  through  cultivated  fields,  and  past  popn- 
lons  villages,  wTiere  the  prepai-ation  of  indigo  was,  carried  on, 
they  came  in  sight  of  Kano,  and  Bartli  entered  the  cify  after 
nearly  a  year's  continuous  travel,  on  the  evening  of  the  2d 
of  February,  1851.  His  high  expectations  in  regard  to  the 
city,  known  as  the  great  emporinm  of  Central  Negroland,  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  disappointed.  EJlno  is  a  large  and 
floarishing  town,  "  a  little  world  in  itself,  so  different  in  exter- 
nal form  from  all  that  is  seen  in  IHnropean  towns,  yet  so  simi- 
lar "  in  many  other  respects.     Dr.  Bartu  says  of  it,  there  is— 

"  Here  a  i"ow  of  shops,  filled  with  articles  of  native  and  for- 
eign produce,  with  bnyers  and  sellers  in  every  variety  of  figure, 
complexion,  and  dress,  yet  all  intent  upon  their  little  gains,  en- 
deavoring to  cheat  each  other ;  there  a  largo  shed  with  sides 
like  a  hurdle,  full  of  half-naked,  half-starved  slaves,  torn  from 
their  native  homes,  arranged  like  rows  of  cattle,  and  staring 
desperately  npon  the  bnyere,  anxionsly  watching  into  whoso 
hands  it  might  be  their  destiny  to  fall.  In  another  part  were 
all  tlie  necessai-ies  of  life,  the  wealthy  buying  the  more  palata- 
ble tilings  for  his  table,  the  poor  stopping  and  looking  greedily 
upon  aliandful  of  grain.  Here  a  rich  governor,  in  silk  and 
gaudy  clothes,  mounted  on  a  spirited  and  richly  caparisoned 
horse,  and  followed  by  a  host  of  idle  and  ineotcnt  slaves; 
there  a  poor  hi  ind  man  groping  his  way  through  the  multitude, 
and  fearing  at  every  step  to  be  trodden  down.  Here  a  yard 
neatly  fenced  with  reeds,  and  a  clean,  snng-looking  cottage, 
the  clay  walls  nicely  polished,  a  shutter  of  reeds  placed  against 
the  low,  well-rounded  door,  a  cool  shade  for  the  daily  house- 
hold work,  a  fine  spreading  alleluba-tree  with  its  deep  shadow 
during  the  huttest  hours  of  the  day,  or  a  beautiful  g(inda  or  pa- 
paya  unfolding  its  Urge  feather-like  leaves,  or  the  tall  date-treo 
waving  over  uie  whole;  the  matron  in  a  clean  black  cotton 
gown  wound  round  her  waist,  her  hair  neatly  dressed,  busy 
preparing  the  meal  for  her  absent  hushand,  or  spinning  cotton, 
at  the  same  time  nrging  her  female  slaves  to  pound  the  com  ; 
the  children,  naked  and  merry,  playing  alH)ut  in  the  yard  or 
<:hasing  a  stubborn  goat;  earthenware  pots  and  wooden  bowls, 
all  cleanly  washed,  standing  in  order.  Farther  on,  a  dashing 
Cyprian,  homeless,  childless,  but  affecting  merriment,  gaudily 
ornamented  with  namerous  strings  of  beads  round  her  neck, 
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lier  liair  bound  with  a  diadem  ;  near  her  a  diseased  wretch, 
covered  with  ulcere  or  wit)i  elepliaiitiaBie." 

The  people,  moreover,  seemed  to  be  all  employed. 

"  There  is  now,"  contiiiuea  Barth,  "  a  '  marina '  (an  open  tei^ 
race  of  clay,  with  many  dyeing-pots),  and  the  people  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  vai'ious  processes  of  tiieir  handici-aft.  Farther  on 
a  blacksmith,  busy  witli  his  rude  tools,  making  a  dagger  whivh 
will  surprise  by  its  sharpness  those  who  feel  disposea  to  langh 
at  the  workman's  implements.  In  unotlier  place  are  men  and 
women  making  nse  of  a  little- frequented  place  to  hang  np 
along  the  fences  their  cotton  thread  for  weaving.  Here  is  a 
caravan  arrived  from  Genja  with  tlie  desired  kola-nut,  chewed 
by  all  who  have  '  ten  kni-ds '  to  spare  from  their  necessary 
wants;  or  a  caravan  laden  with  natron,  starting  for  Nilpe,  or  a 
troop  of  A'sbcniwa,  going  off  with  their  salt  for  tbe  neighbor- 
ing towns,  or  some  Arabs  leading  their  camels,  heavily  laden 
with  the  luxuries  of  the  north  and  east ;  and  there  a  troop  of 
gaudy,  warlike-looking  horsemen  galloping  towards  tbe  palace 
of  tbe  governor,  to  bring  liim  the  news  of  a  new  inroad  of 
Sorki  Ibram,  Eveirwhere  human  life  in  its  varied  forms,  tlie 
most  cheerful  and  the  most  gloomy,  sCemed  closely  mixed  to- 
gether; every  variety  of  natural  form  and  complexion — tlie 
olive-colored  Arab,  the  dark  Kaniiri  with  his  wide  nostrils,  the 
em  all -featured,  light,  and  slender  Ba-Fellanchi,  the  broad-fa(;ed 
Mandingo,  the  stont,  large-boned,  and  masculine-hwking  Niipe 
female,  tbe  well-proportioned  and  comely  Ba-II4nshe  womaji." 

Tlie  people  are  for  the  moet  part  Mohoinettins,  yet  there  is 
R  lat'go  amount  of  paganism  still  existing,  and  rites  really 
pagan  are  performed  in  the  province  of  K4no,  as  well  as  in 
tliat  of  K&tsena.  Captain  Clapperton  estimated  tlie  population 
at  l)etween  30,000  and  40,000.  Barth  at  about  30,000 ;  but 
this  includes  only  the  stationary  population,  for  during  the 
busy  time  of  the  year,  from  January  to  April,  the  influx  of 
Btraugeis  is  so  great,  that  there  are  probably  in  the  place  as 
many  as  .'>0,000.  The  commerce  of  such  a  town  must  of  couise 
be  considci-abie.  The  principal  article  is  the  cotton  cloth 
which  is  woven  and  dyed  there.  Of  this  tbere  are  several 
varieties,  some  of  them  being  mixed  with  silk.  Goods  alto- 
getlier  of  silk  are  also  manufactured,  the  silk  being  obtained 
from  a  worm  wbicii  lives  on  the  tamarind-tree.  There  is  also 
Icatlier-work  produced,  which  is  excellent;  and  shoes,  sandals, 
and  pouches,  of  remarkably  neat  workmansbip,  are  largely 
exjxirted.  The  chief  imports  are  the  kola-nut,  which  has  bo- 
come  to  these  people  as  necessary  as  tea  and  coffee  are  to  ua. 
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Tliere  are  also  many  slaves  bought  and  sold.  The  THimber  of 
these  Earth  found  it  difficult  to  eetiniate,  but  lie  calculates  that 
Bt  the  time  of  his  visit  more  than  five  tlionsand  annually  were 
imported.  There  must,  however,  be  a  piu«h  larger  number,  as 
the  supply  for  the  domestic  nee  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  prov- 
ince ana  of  the  adjoining  districts  is  not  included  in  this  esti- 
mate. Natron,  salt,  and  European  produce  of  various  kinds 
also  find  a  ready  market  at  K&no ;  but  calicoes  and  muslins  are 
almost  the  only  English  or  American  articles.  Of  the  pre- 
cious metals  there  is  no  great  abundance.  G-old  is  the  general 
standard  of  value,  but  it  is  not  used  ascnrrency, — shells  (kurdi), 
and  a  kind  of  cloth  termed  "  turkedi,"  stippljing  the  place  of 
coinage.  The  whole  province  is  supposed  to  contain  mure  than 
half  a  million  inhabitants,  about  half  of  whom  are  slaves.  Tlie 
rule  of  the  governor,  and  a  kind  of  council  associated  with 
him,  is,  on  the  whole,  not  oppressive,  although,  as  among  more 
civilized  communities,  heavy  taxation  is  not  unknown. 

Bartli,  after  about  a  month's  residence,  left  KAno  and  pro- 
ceeded eastward  to  Kilkawa,  passing  through  the  frontier  conn- 
try,  which  is  infested  with  tliieves.  In  this  territory  there  is 
an  immense  level  tract,  which  is  partly  desert,  and  afterwards 
there  occurs  a  more  fertile  r^ion,  in  which  the  villasres  exhib- 
ited a  cheerful  picture  of  wealth  and  industry ;  and  then  he 
entered  "  G6ruu  Proper."  It  was  liere  that  lie  heard  of  the 
deatb  of  Mr.  Kichardson,  whom,  witbin  a  week  or  two,  he  had 
expected  to  meet  again.  He  went  on  to  Ngunitiiwa,  to  visit 
his  grave,  which  he  found  under  a  fig-troe,  and  well  protected 
with  thorn-bushes,  for  the  story  of  Uie  white  man's  untimely 
end  had  awakened  the  sympathies  of  the  ]jeople,  and  llicy  had 
done  him  all  honor  in  his  burial.  Keeping  on  througli  the 
country,  he  found  it  partly  cultivated  and  partly  covered  with 
thick  underwood,  which  was  full  of  locusts;  and  soon  found 
himself  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  river.  This  was  "the  great 
Kom4dugu  of  B6rnu."  A  fine  expanse  of  water  came  in  sight, 
and  tliere  were  many  footprints  of  elephants.  Barth  was  at- 
tended only  by  two  young  servants,  and  as  they  went  onwards 
they  came  npon  a  compauy  of  wandering  herdsmen,  who  gave 
the  travellers  a  cordial  welcome,  bringing  them  immense  bowls 
of  milk  aud  "fresh  butter  prepared  with  as  much  cleanliness 
and  taste  as  in  any  English  or  Swiss  dairy."  These  herdsmen 
are  of  the  Fetlatah  tribe,  but  are  permitted  to  pasture  their 
fiocks  even  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  race,  witliout  paying  any 
tribute  to  the  Sheikh.  These  hospitable  people  assisted  the 
BtraDf^ers  to  ford  the  Kom^dugu,  which  was  only  three  feet  deep 
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where  tliey  crossed,  nltlioitgli  tliere  were  chanDels  of  greater 
depth  at  cither  side ;  nor  would  they  leave  them  nntil  they  had 
conducted  them  throngh  the  dense  covert  of  underwood  which 
hordered  the  eastern  T)ank  of  the  river.  Great  kindness,  in 
various  ways,  was  shown  hy  these  people.  It  is  indeed  iropoe- 
sible  to  read  of  tlio  many  humane  services  which  Barth  received 
at  the  hands  of  these  simple  tribes,  or  his  description  of  their 
iiatui-al  intelligence,  their  indnstry,  and  their  domestic  habits, 
without  earnestly  desiring  tliat  they  may  be  speedily  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  civilization. 

The  anthorities  at  Kiikawa  gave  the  traveller  a  eonrteous 
reception,  and>lie  was  afterwards  put  in  possession  of  JSIr. 
Richardson's  papers  and  journals,  together  with  most  of  his 
efiecta.  The  Sheikh  Omar,  whom  he  found  to  be  a  veritable 
black  prince,  was  of  mild  temper  and  indolent  habits,  niling 
only  in  name, — the  real  power  being  in  the  hands  of  his  Vizier, 
el  IIAj  Beshir,  an  intelligent  man,  who  in  1843  iiad  gone  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  like  a  devout  follower  of  the  Prophet, 
whose  precepts  respecting  wine,  and  whose  license  as  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  Iiarem,  he  both  dnly  observed.  This  latter 
"institution"  was  on  a  royal  scale,  consisting  of  between  tiiree 
and  four  hundred  beauties  of  different  tribes,  not  only  of 
Nogroland,  but  of  more  Northern  dimes — a  real  live  Cii-cas- 
sian,  as  he  esultingly  told  Dr.  Barth,  having  a  place  among 
them.  After  having  been  the  Sheikh's  right-hand  man  fur 
many  voara,  poor  el  Ilij  Beshir  was  put  to  death  in  1853,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  patriarchal  family  of  seventy-tLree  sons,  and 
daughters  without  number.  On  the  whole  tliis  man  was  not 
only  intelligent  hat  nprighL  Barth  had  many  conversations 
with  liim  on  the  importance  of  extending  the  commerce  of 
B6mu,  and  of  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  lie  fully  appreci- 
ated the  former ;  and  he  also  acknowledged  the  misery  con- 
nected with  the  latter,  but  it  was  difficult  to  make  him  sensible 
of  the  horrors  of  slave-hunting.  Ho  was  deaii-ons  of  entering 
into  commercial  relations  with  England,  but  wished  the  sale 
of  two  things  to  be  prohibited — spirituous  liquors  and  Bibles. 
Tlie  objection  to  the  sale  of  Bibles  is  curious,  as  he  did  not 
object  to  their  being  brought  into  the  country  or  given  as 
presents. 

A  comfortable  clay  dwelling  having  been  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Barth  and  Overweg,  tliey  sought  to  make  tliemselvea 
at  home,  and  to  hetcme  acquainted  with  the  town.  Tlieir 
abode  consisted  of  several  small  but  neat  rooms,  with  sur- 
rounding yards  and  thatched  huts,  the  whole  being  designated 
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"  tlie  English  house ;"  the  town  they  fonnd  to  he  much  infe- 
rior in  population  and  Inxnry  to  Kino.  But  Lake  Tsid  {Tchad 
or  Chad)  was  the  great  attmetion,  and  ander  the  uare  of  an 
escort  provided  by  tlie  Vizier  they  proceeded  thither.  It  was 
the  dry  season,  and  the  lowlands  usually  covered  with  water 
were  uow  grassy  meadows.  Passing  over  these,  after  little 
more  than  lialf  an  honr's  ride  they  "reached  swampy  ground, 
and  thns  came  to  the  luai^in  of  a  line  open  sheet  of  water,  eii< 
compassed  with  papyrus  and  tall  reeds,  of  from  ten  Vi  four- 
teen feet  in  height,  of  two  different  kinds,  the   one  called 

*  meW,'  and  the  other  '  hei-6 '  or  '  bcl^.'  The  thicket  was  inter- 
woven by  a  climbing  plant  with  yellow  flowers,  while  on  the 
surface  was  a  floating  plant,  called  facetiously  by  the  natives, 
'  fann  a  villa-dago '  (the  homeless  fauna).     Tliis  creek  was  called 

*  Ngirnwa.' " 

Oaniing  upon  deep  water  full  of  grass,  they  s<K)n  reached 
another  creek,  and  sighted  two  small  boats  belonging  to  the 
pirates  of  the  Ts&d,  small  Bat-boats,  made  of  the  light  and  nar- 
iijw  wood  of  the  "  f^go,"  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  man- 
aged by  two  men  eacn.  Tliey  went  onward,  startling  lai^ 
herds  of  kelara — a  peculiar  kind  of  antelope  which  is  fond  of 
the  water — and  in  their  progress  became  immersed  so  deeply  in 
water  that  they  might  have  drunk  of  it  by  stooping  down  a 
little,  though  they  were  ou  horseback.  The  draught  was  not 
tempting,  however,  for  the  water  was  very  warm  and  full  of 
vegetable  matter.  It  is  perfectly  fresh.  The  acitount  which 
is  given  us  of  Lake  Tsid  is  deeply  interesting.  It  is  a  huge 
inland  sea,  spreading  out  its  placid  waters,  its  banks  fringed 
with  gigantic  reeds,  sheltering  many  hippopotami,  with  light 
barks  floating  ou  its  surface,  some  with  gleaming  white  sails  in 
the  far  distance.  *  The  people  on  the  islands  build  iKtats  of 
twenty  feet  in  length,  though  narrow.  One  which  accompanied 
Mr.  Overweg  on  a  voyage  which  he  made  on  these  waters  waa 
nearly  fifty  feet  long,  although  only  six  and  a  half  wide.  Dr. 
Sarth  says ;  "  I  invanably  understood  from  all  the  people  with 
whom  I  spoke  about  this  interesting  lake,  that  the  open  water, 
with  its  islands  of  elevated  sandy  downs,  stretches  from  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Shiry  towards  the  western  shore,  and  that  all  the 
rest  of  the  lake  consists  of  swainpy  meadow  lands,  occasionally 
inundated.  Indeed,  Tsad,  or  TsAde,  is  nothing  else  but  an- 
other form  for  Shary,  Shaii,  or  Sari,"  • 

In  May,  1851,  Dr.  Barth,  leaving  Overweg  to  explore  Lake 
Tsid  in  a  boat  which  had  been  bronght  iu  soctiqna  overland 
from  Tripoli,  went  on  a  jom-cey  southwards   to   Adamiue 
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(Adamawa  on  tlie  map),  where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  ti-ace 
the  eastern  braiiuh  of  the  Niger,  and  pi'oceeded  along  a  dreaiy 
country,  where  the  footprints  of  the  giraffe  were  iiret  visible, 
and  in  which  wild  hogs  abounded.  Farther  on  there  were 
iK)rn-licIds,  cotton -lie  Id  a,  and,  in  one  instance,  a  dycins-place, 
giving  proof  of  a  certain  amount  of  hiduatry  in  the  villagen, 
which  now  became  numerons.  In  paesing  through  the  border 
country  of  the  Mamhi,  a  pagan  tribe,  he  waa  struck  with  the 
aymmetiy  of  the  forms  and  features  of  the  people,  who,  in 
many  initances,  had  nothing  of  the  Negro  t3'pe.  They  seemed, 
moreover,  a  pleasant,  good-natured  race,  whom  it  was  sad  to 
see  80  unmercifully  trodden  down  by  their  Mohometan 
neighbors.  Passing  the  village  of  Tsge,  the  first  view  of 
Mount  Mendefi  was  obtained,  which,  since  it  was  seen  by 
Major  Denham  on  his  adventui-ous  expedition,  has  become  so 
celebrated,  occasioning  all  sorts  of  conjectures  and  theories. 
From  a  close  examination  he  concludes  timt  it  is  not  the  centre 
of  any  considerable  mountain  mass,  but  a  detached  cone,  rising 
from  a  level  plain,  and  probably  of  volcanic  origin. 

Ten  days'  louriiey  brought  them  to  tiie  border  of  Adamiiia, 
and  they  "took  up  their  abode  in  Miibi,  the  first  village.  They 
were  accommodated  by  tiie  governor  in  a  epaciona  and  cool 
lint,  with  a  courtyard,  and  for  his  courtesy  they  presented  him 
witli  ten  sheets  of  paper — a  gift  so  munificent  to  one  who,  al- 
tiiough  claiming  to  be  a  man  of  learning,  "had  never  before 
seen  so  much  writing  irlaterial  togetlicr,''  that  his  delight  was 
unbounded.  When  they  again  set  out  on  their  journey,  the 
whole  village  was  excited  by  a  marvellous  novelty;  but,  says 
Bartb,  naively,  "  the  wonder  was  not  ourselves,  but  our  camel." 
Many  had  never  seen  one  at  all,  and  it  was  fifteen  years  since 
the  last  had  passed  along  this  i-oad,  Tiie  people  here  are  re- 
markably courteous.  Ground  ntits  fonn  a  large  proportion  of 
the  food  of  the  iuhabitants^as  potatoes  in  Ireland.  Corn  is 
also  grown,  and  tlio  fields  are  adorned  with  the  butter-tree, 
which  is  greatly  valued.  People  were  everywhere  busy  in  the 
fields,  ana  the  country  altogetlier  presented  a  pleasant  aspect 
of  industry. 

A  wild  and  hilly  district  succeeded,  and  then  they  entered 
the  village  of  Sar&tiri,  very  neat  in  the  construction  of  its  huts, 
and  abundant  in  its  proofs  of  domestic  comfort.  The  vegeta- 
tion was  rich,  and  the  country  was  open  and  pleasant.  Forests 
and  cultivated  ground  followed,  and  then  corn-lields,  where 
the  com  (Penmsetum)  stood  already  five  feet  high,  and  indi- 
cations of  watercourses  and  tracks  of  the  hippopotamus  showed 
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that  they  were  approaching  the  great  artery  of  the  conntry. 
In  the  immediatB  iieighboruood  01  the  water  there  were  grent 
aiit<hil!s,  nuigcd  in  ahnost  parallel  lines;  aud  in  the  distance 
waa  Mount  Alantika,  a  large  and  isolated  mass  rising  abruptly 
oil  tlie  east  side,  and  forming  a  more  gradual  slope  towards  the 
WG8t,  exhibiting  a  smooth  and  broad  top,  which  must  l)e 
spacious,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  estates  o£  seven  independ- 
ent chiefs.  Its  height  was  estimated  at  between  seven  thon- 
saud  and  eight  thousand  feet.  Bnt  the  principal  object  of 
interest  was  the  rirer  Bena6,  which  they  came  upon  on  the 
18th  of  June,  just  where  it  is  joined  by  the  rapid  Faro,  Barth 
says ; — 

"  As  I  looked  from  the  bank  over  the  scene  before  me,  I  waa 
qnite  enchanted,  although  the  whole  eonntry  bore  the  charac- 
ter of  a  desolate  wilderness ;  bnt  there  could  scarcely  be  any 
gi-eat  traces  of  human  industry  near  the  river,  as  during  its 
floods  it  inundates  the  whole  conntry  on  both  sides,  xlie 
principal  river — the  Benn^ — flowed  here  from  east  to  west,  in 
a  broad  and  majestic  course,  throngh  an  entirely  open  conntry, 
from  which,  only  here  and  there,  detached  mountains  started 
forth.  The  banks  on  our  side  rose  to  twenty  feet,  while  just 
opposite  to  my  station,  behind  a  pointed  headland  of  sand,  the 
Firo  rushed  forth,  appearing  from  this  point  not  much  inferior 
to  the  Benn6,  and  coming  in  a  fine  sweep  fi-om  tlie  south-east, 
where  it  disappeared  in  the  plain,  but  was  traced  by  me  in 
thought  npwards  to  the  steep  eastern  foot  of  the  Alantika, 
The  river  below  the  junction  keeping  tlio  direction  of  the 
principal  branch,  but  making  a  sligiit  uend  to  the  north,  ran 
along  the  northei-n  foot  of  Mount  13Sgel(i,  and  was  tliere  lost  to 
the  eye,  but  followed  in  thought  throngh  the  mountainous 
region  of  the  Bichama  and  Zina  to  Namirruwa,  and  thence 
along  the  industrious  country  of  Kororefa,  till  it  joined  the 
great  western  river,  the  Kwdra,  or  Niger,  and  conjointly  with 

it  ran  towards  the  great  ocean I  had  now  with  my 

own  eyes  clearly  established  the  direction  and  nature  of  this 
mighty  river,  and  thei-e  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  thia 
river  joins  the  majestic  watercourse  explored  by  Messrs,  Allen, 
Laird,  and  Oldfield.  Hence  I  cherish  the  well-founded  con- 
viction that,  along  this  natural  high-road,  European  influence 
and  commerce  will  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  abolish  slavery — or  rather  those  infamons  slave-hunts 
and   religious  ware  spreading  devastation  and  desolation  all 

around The  river,  where  we  crossed  it,  was,  at  the 

very  least,  eight  hundred  yards  broad,  and  in  its  channel 
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generally  eleven  feet  deep,  and  was  liable  to  rise,  under 
ordinary  uiruuingtaiices,  at  times  thirty,  or  even  fifty,  feet 
liiglicr.  ....  The  second  river,  the  Firo,  is  stated  to  eouie 
fixiui  Mount  lAbul,  about  seven  dnys'  mai'ch  to  tlie  soiitli.  It 
was  at  present  about  eix  hundred  yards  broad,  but  generally 
not  exoeediiig  two  feet  in  depth  ;  its  uurrent,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely violent.  "We  next  entei-cd  upon  low  meadow-land, 
overgrown  with  tall  reed-gi-ass,  which,  a  month  later,  is  en- 
tirely iimndated  to  such  a  depth  that  only  the  crowns  of  the  tall- 
est trees  are  seen  rising  above  the  water,  of  which  they  bore 
unmistakable  traces,  the  highest  line  thus  marked  being  about 

sixty  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  river My 

uinipanions  from  Adani&ua  were  almost  nnanimous  in  repre- 
senting the  watere  as  preserving  their  highest  level  for  forty 
days,  wliich,  according  to  their  accoants,  would  extend  from 
abont  the  20th  of  August  till  the  end  of  September.  Tbia 
statement  of  mine,  made,  not  from  my  own  experience,  but 
from  tlie  information  of  the  natives,  lias  been  but  slightly 
modified  by  the  experience  of  those  eminent  men  sent  ont  by 
Iler  Majesty's  gosernment  in  the  Pleiad.  That  the  fall  of 
the  river,  at  this  point  ctf  the  junction,  logins  at  the  very  end 
of  September,  has  been  exactly  coutirmed  by  theae  gentle- 
men." 

The  way,  on  leaving  the  river,  led  through  a  fine,  park-like 
plain,  dotted  with  a  few  mimosas  of  middling  size,  and  clear  of 
niulerwood  ;  and,  as  the  travellers  proceeded  onward,  they  canio 
upon  beautiful  views  of  cultivated  country, enlivened  by  numer- 
ous herds  of  cattle,  with  many  villages  and  i-ich  corn-fields. 
Next  comes  Mount  liigeie,  inhabited  in  its  neighborhood,  and 
especially  in  its  faatneseeB,  by  tribes  which  have  long  niaiu- 
tained  their  independeiiiie — an  independence  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  lias  not  only  ali-cady  been  partly  compromised,  but 
which  is  likely  to  bo  fiiilher  encroached  upon.  Still  passing 
southward  through  a  beautiful  country,  Barth  reached  the  capi- 
tal of  Adam&ua — Yola — a  large,  open  place,  consisting,  with 
few  exceptions,  of  conical  huts,  snrrtiuudcd  by  spacious  court- 
yards, and  even  by  oorn-tields,  the  houses  of  the  governor  and 
those  of  liis  bi'others  being  alone  built  of  clay.  The  travellers 
were  cordially  welcomed,  the  people  crowding  round  to  shake 
hands  with  the  white  man.  Even  the  governor  was  most  p<.)lite 
and  frieudly,  but  positively  refused  to  allow  him  to  proceed. 
Conference  and  negotiation  were  vain,  and  after  days  spent  in 
such  unprofitable  endeavors,  the  |XM»r.  sick  traveller  received  an 
order  to  leave  the  town  instantly.     Mortified  at  this  unexpected 
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fftiliire  of  hiB  pi-ojoct  of  junniejing  farther  south,  and  weslc 
from  fever,  he  was  lifted  on  his  hoi-ee  and  departed.  Yola, 
whiuh  was  thns  the  most  southerly  point  of  Barth's  journey,  is 
a  uew  town,  with  little  trade  or  muuufactiire.  Sltiveiy  exists 
both  ill  the  town  aud  the  siirrounding  country  on- an  itnineDse 
Ecale.  There  aie  many  persons  who  own  moi'e  than  a  thouaaud 
slaves  1  The  tribute  received  yearly  by  the  governor  ia  paid  in 
horses,  cattle,  aiid  slaves,  aud  of  that  the  slave  portion  is  said  to 
•be  five  thonsaiid. 

On  his  return  journey  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  country 
again  interested  the  traveller,  as  did  also  the  eoinfort  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  tribes  through  which  he  had  oecasioii  to  pass. 
The  customs  ot  these  tribes  are  sometimes  curious :  for  exam- 
ple, tlieir  ordeal  on  tlieholy  granite  rock  of  K6belii.  When  two 
parties  have  come  into  litigation,  each  of  them  takes  the  cock 
which  he  thinks  best  for  lighting,  and  they  go  together  to 
K6bshi.  Having  arrived  at  the  holy  i-ock,  they  set  their  birds 
fighting,  aud  ho  wiioee  cock  prevails  iu  the  combat  is  also  the 
winner  in  the  question  in  litigation.  Moreover,  the  master  of 
the  defeated  bird  is  punished  by  tlie  divinity  whose  anger  he 
has  thus  provoked,  and,  on  returning  to  the  village,  he  finds 
his  hut  in  flames.  The  worship  of  these  tribes  is  performed 
in  Imly  groves,  and,  like  many  others,  they  venerate  their  an- 
cestors. The  people  are  of  IJerber  origin,  and  many  custtima 
of  great  antiquity  subsist  among  tliem,  Thns  the  iCauilri, 
even  in  the  present  day,  especially  their  kings,  are  called  after 
the  name  of  their  motlier ;  aud,  although  they  should  be  Ma- 
hometans, as  some  of  them  are,  the  cnstoin  still  continues. 
The  ancient  form  of  election  in  respect  to  the  king  among  ibo 
people  of  B6mu  seems  to  lead  us  hack  to  ancient  Egyi)t.  On 
the  death  of  the  monarch,  three  of  the  most  distingnished  men 
of  the  country  were  appointed  to  choose  a  successor  fi-om 
among  the  deceased  king's  sons.  The  choice  being  made,  the 
three  electors  proceeded  to  the  apartment  of  the  soveieign-elect, 
and  conducted  him  in  silence  to  tlie  place  in  which  lay  the 
coi'pse  of  his  deceased  father.  There,  over  the  body,  the 
newly  elected  king  entered  into  an  agreement,  sanctioned  by 
oath,  binding  himself  to  respect  tlie  ancient  institutions,  and 
employ  himself  for  the  glory  of  his  country.  A  sirniliar 
costtitn  obtains  in  the  province  of  Milniy6  at  the  present  day. 
Every  newly  elected  Miiniy6ma  is  in  duty  honnd  Ui  remain  for 
seven  days  in  a  cave,  hollowed  out  by  naturo  or  by  the  hand  of 
man,  in  the  rock  behind  the  phice  of  sepnlclire  of  tlie  former 
Mdiiiyduta,  in  the  ancient  town  of  G&mmasak,  although  that 
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town  IB  qnite  deserted  aiid  does  Dot  contain  a  eingle  inhab- 
itant 

When  Barth  drew  near  to  Ktlkawa,  three  appointed  horee- 
meii  met  him,  and  uondncted  him  to  his  lioiiBe  with  all  houor. 
The  Vizier  received  him  in  the  presence  of  a  great  innltitude, 
and  kindly  condoled  with  hiin  on  his  illness.  The  miny  sea- 
son having  now  set  in,  he  remained  for  a  time  at  Kilk'awa,  and 
then,  accompanied  by  Overwcg,  made  an  excui-sion  to  £4nem, 
an  immense  nnexptorcd  region  lying  uurth-eiist  of  Lake  Ts&d, 
and  extending  almost  to  Abyssinia.  Keeping  along  tbeshores 
of  Lake  TeAd,  he  found  cotton-fields  ;  cotton,  a  little  wheat,  tish 
from  the  lake,  and  the  fruit  of  the  "  ddm  palm"  being  the  sole 
produce.  Of  fish  there  are  several  palatable  kinds,  and  among 
them  one  resembling  the  mnllet,  eignteen  or  twenty  inches  long. 
The  electric  tish  isaTsofonnd  here.  WJiile  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  ho  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  enjoy  one  of  the  most  interests 
ing  sights  which  these  regions  can  pi;8sibly  afford — a  whole  herd 
of  elephants,  arranged  in  regular  array,  like  an  army  of  rational 
beings,  proceeding  to  tlie  water.  They  were  ninety-six  in  nom- 
bor;  the  hu"e  males  marched  fii-et,  the  young  ones  followed 
at  a  little  distance,  and  in  a  third  line  were  the  females, 
the  whole  being  bixjught  up  by  fiwe  males  of  immense  size. 
These  turned  to  notice  the  travellei's,  and  threw  dust  into  the 
air  as  though  in  defiance,  but  not  being  disturbed,  they  passed 
quietly  on.  The  next  zoological  experience  was  not  so  pleas- 
ant; this  was  a  large  snake  hanging  in  a  threatening  attitude 
from  the  branches  of  a  tree.  It  was  shot,  and  measured  IS 
feet  7  inches,  its  diameter  being  5  inches;  it  was  beautifully 
variegated.  Further  on  they  reached  the  encampment  of  the 
Welad  Slimiin,  a  wild  horde,  who  welcomed  thorn,  starting 
from  the  thicket  right  and  left,  firing  their  muskets,  and  utter- 
ing the  cry,  "  Ya  riyib,  ya  riyib  1 "  By  and  by  the  whole 
cavalry  of  the  Wcltul  Sliuian  a|)L>eared,  drawn  ui>  in  a  line,  in 
their  best  attire,  and  headed  by  their  chiefs.  Hiding  up  to  the 
travellers,  they  saluted  them  with  their  pistols  in  true  eastern 
style,  and  Bai'th  and  Overwcg  were  conducted  to  the  encamp- 
ment of  these  Arab  robbei-s. 

The  Wulid  Slim&n  are  a  brave,  fierce  tril>e ;  originally 
driven  from  the  Syrtis,  they  have  established  themselves  in 
this  border  region  of  Ke^roland.  The  travellers,  during  their 
stay,  had  full  opporCuinty  of  learning  the  sort  of  life  these 
people  lived.  On  the  night  of  their  arrival  a  violent  scream- 
uig  issued  from  tho  women's  tents,  and  it  was  found  that  an- 
other robber  tribe  had  made  au  attack  ou  the  camela,  killed  a 
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horseman,  and  carried  away  a  pai-t  of  the  herd,  *•  To  the  sad- 
dle I  ".  was  the  crj ;  the  robbers  were  piireued,  and  the  camels 
retaken  ;  but  the  wail  of  the  womeu  over  the  slaiii  men  rang 
moumf  ally  through  the  night.  In  a  day  or  two  there  was  a 
fresh  cause  of  disturbance.  The  haDdsoitiest  of  the  female 
slaves,  intended  for  the  establishment  of  tlie  Vizier,  had  es<»ped. 
Search  was  made  for  her  diligently,  and  at  length  her  neck- 
lace, ber  clothes,  and  a  few  remaining  bones  showed  that  she 
had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  wild  beaats.  Soon  after,  diseoi-d  broke 
out  among  the  leadei-s  ;  and  many  of  the  tribes  left,  imi>atient 
of  the  rale  of  the  young  chief.  One  day,  during  the  season 
of  these  disturbances,  a  Zebu  chieftain  paid  a  "  friendly  "  visit 
to  Di'.  Barth,  and,  before  leaving,  quietly  requested  to  be  ac- 
commodated with  a  little  poison,  which  was,  of  course,  refused. 
FortuDately,  tlie  exhibition  of  a  watch  and  the  wonders  of  a 
musical-box  conciliated  the  savage.  Otherfoemcn  approached, 
and  "  To  the  saddle  I "  was  again  the  cry.  The  travoUei-s,  not 
too  Boon,  concluded  that  it  would  be  wise  to  proceed  on  their 
journey,  and  they  harried  through  a  well-watered  country,  stop- 
ping at  a  village  where  the  people  kindly  welcomed  them, 
inquiring  about  England,  and  whether  the  English  were 
friendly  towards  them.  The  intelligence  of  these  native  tribes 
contrasted  strongly  with  tliat  of  the  Wel4d  Slimdn.  The  course 
still  lay  through  cultivated  districts,  date-trees,  cotton-fields, 
and  coni-fields.  Here,  again  a  party  of  "the  covetf)U8  Arab 
freebooters  "  began  to  indulge  in  their  predatory  habits,  at  the 
expense  of  the  owners  of  the  small  flocks  of  sheep  belonging 
to  the  neighboring  valley.  But  they  were  repulsed,  and  their 
booty  was  small ;  and,  as  a  just  retaliation,  another  plundering 
horde  attacked  them,  and  compelled  them  to  abandon  their 
whole  spoil,  and  flee'  for  their  lives.  Finding  that  a  cai-avan 
was  being  formed  to  go  to  Kiikawa,  and  now  satisfied  that  their 
present  mode  of  travelling  was  hazardous  and  comparatively 
nsetess,  Barth  and  Overweg  resolved  to  return  with  it,  regret- 
ting to  leave  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  TsAd  unexplored. 

When  they  arrived  at  Kiilcawa,  they  found  that  there  was 
an  expedition  about  to  proceed  against  MAndai-a,  aad.deBirona 
of  visiting  as  many  localities  as  possible,  and  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted witli  every  phase  of  life  in  these  regions,  Barth  joined 
it.  There  was  an  imposing  army,  headed  by  the  Sheikli  and 
his  Vizier,  The  ostensible  object  was  war  against  M^ndari, 
but  the  real  purpose  was  to  fall  upon  the  unprotected  villages 
by  the  way,  and  to  plunder  and  bum  them,  and  seize  their  in- 
habitants for  slaves^  this  being  the  ordinary  and  popular  plan 
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for  filling  tlie  Sheikh's  exchequer.  The  elave-rooma  of  the 
great  iQen  were  moreover,  at  the  tiine,  remarkably  empty.  The 
ai'iiiy,  un  this  oc:i:asi(>ii,  uoiisigtcd  of  nearly  twenty  thoueaiid 
mcu,  and  it  made  an  impoBtng  appearance.  The  heavy  eavalry 
were  clad,  some  in  thick  waaded  clothing,  others  in  coats  of 
mail  with  their  tin  helmets  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  monnted 
on  largo,  iieavy  chargers.  Then  the  light  Shiiwa  horsemen,  clad 
only  ill  a  loose  shirt,  and  moimted  on  mean-looking  horses  ;  the 
slaves  decked  ont  in  red  bernouses,  or  silks  of  various  colors ; 
next,  tlie  K4nonibi!i  spearmen,  with  their  laige  wooden  shields, 
their  aprons,  and  their  strange  head-dresses ;  wliile  the  train  of 
eamcis  and  pack-oxen  closed  the  long  array,  pi'essing  onwards 
to  the  iiEiknown  regions  towards  the  south-west. 

The  progi-osB  ot  this  military  force  was  a  very  melancholy 
spectacle.  TIjey  marched  through  luxuriant  corn-tields,  cutting 
down  and  carrying  off  what  they  chose,  and  trampling  down 
■what  they  left ;  lopping  off  the  bmnches  of  the  tiuest  ti-ces  for 
tent  fences,  and  pni'sning  and  killing:  every  native  man  they 
could  tiud.  Dr.  Earth  expi'esses  his  disgust  at  joining  this  ex- 
pedition ;  but  instly  remarks  that  only  by  this  means  could  he 
ascertain  whether  the  i-eportsof  the  crncJtics  in  the  slave-hunts 
were  true  or  exaggerated,  and  also  whether  the  unfortunate 
tribes  were  really  the  savages  they  ^vere  repi-csented  to  he.  On 
both  of  these  questions  Itis  testimouy  is  most  ample  and  cou- 
elusive.  So  far  from  being  mere  savages,  the  villages  of  these 
unfortunate  ti-ibos  bore  witness  to  no  small  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion among  their  inhabitants.  The  huts  wera  neatly  constructed 
of  clay,  with  thatched  roofs  of  various  forms,  probably  indicat- 
ing varieties  of  rank;  each  wtis  neatly  enclosed  by  a  clay  wall, 
and  each  had  its  thatched  granary,  its  cooking-place,  and  its 
water-jars.  Most  of  the  villages  were  ovei-sbadowed  by  beauti- 
ful trees,  and  corn  and  cotton  fields — in  one  instance  tobacco 
— and  flocks  of  sheep  aud  goate,  and  herds  of  cattle,  showed 
the  industry  of  the  people.  Another  mark  of  civilization  was 
tlie  careful  pr-eservatiou  of  the  dead  iu  regular  sepulchres,  cov- 
ered in  with  large,  well-rounded  vaults,  the  tops  of  which 
were  adorned  with  a  couple  of  beams,  cross-laid,  or  by  an 
eartlien  urn.  The  meaning  of  the  cross-beams  it  is  not  easy  to 
conjecture,  but  tlie  nm  in  all  probability  contains  the  head  of 
the  deceased. 

The  slave-hunts  are  described  as  fearfully  barbarous.  The 
usual  mode  of  proceeding  is  for  large  nuinbere  of  armed  men 
to  attack  a  villi^,  set  it  on  Are,  and  then  seize  the  Hying 
women  aud  children,  cutting  down  tlie  meu  who  I'esist,  or  who 
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are  overtakeii  in  their  flight.  On  one  occasion,  Bartli  pasaed  a 
burning  village  which  only  a  few  momentB  before  had  been  the 
abode  of  comfort  and  happiness :  and  at  E!4kal4,  one  of  the 
moBt  considerable  Tillages  in  the  Miisgu  country,  lie  fonnd  that, 
after  nome  Bkirmishiug,  nearly  a  tiioueand  slaves  were  brought 
in.  Nut  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  t^vcntj  full-grown  men 
were  raen-ilessly  slaughtered  in  cold  biotxl,  the  greater  part 
of  thcin  being  allowed  to  bleed  to  death,  after  a  leg  bad  been 
severed  from  the  body. 

This  expedition,  with  so  large  an  army,  nnd  the  destruction 
of  so  many  villages,  led  to  poor  results.  There  were  captured 
ten  thousand  cattle  and  about  three  thousand  slaves,  the  greater 
part  of  the  latter  being  so  decrepit  that  they  could  scarcely 
walk,  and  infants  and  children  under  eight  years  old.  The 
number  o£  full-^rown  men  was  about  three  hundred.  Tlie  en- 
couragement oi  industry  and  trade  is  the  most  likely  means  of 
suppressing  this  infamous  traffic,  and  the  desire  of  the  natives 
for  trade  with  the  Europeans  seems  to  indicate  that  the  time  is 
at  hand. .  On  the  return  march,  a  rather  more  easterly  course 
was  taken,  and  the  River  Log6n  was  approached.  The  sur- 
rtiunding  country  was  found  to  be  extensively  cultivated  and 
well  watered.  Both  men  and  women  are  passionately  fond  of 
smoking. 

The  next  journey  made  by  Barth  was  to  the  sonth-eastward, 
to  Baghirmi,  The  traveller,  on  this  occasion,  had  bnt  one 
horse  and  a  camel,  and  was  attended  only  by  two  youne  lads. 
The  country  traversed  was  less  fertile,  the  inhabitants  U«a  in- 
dustrious, and  several  towns  which  were  pasaed  were  in  a  con- 
dition of  decay.  X4rnak  Logon,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Log6n,  is  a  place  of  considerable  size,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Bnltau,  though  of  clay,  a  rather  superior  building.  The  Sultan 
granted  the -traveller  an  interview,  and  graciously  accepted  a 
present  of  Turkish  trousers  and  some  articles  of  hardware,  be- 
ing moat  of  all  delighted  with  a  few  darning-needles,  "  for  he 
had  never  seen  their  like ; "  he  therefore  carefully  counted 
them,  and  assigned  them  to  their  respective  owiiei-s  in  the 
harem.  The  only  return  requested  in  connection  witli  this 
splendid  present  was  permission  to  navigate  the  liver,  and  this 
was  at  once  conceded.  The  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
was  beautiful.  Shortly  after  having  begun  his  exploration, 
Barth  was  startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  old  man 
who,  with  an  imperious  air,  forbade  him  to  survey  the  river, 
and  ordered  him  to  retrace  his  steps  directly,  llaving  had  the 
permiasiou  of  the  Sultan,  he  was  naturally  confounded.      But 
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he  was  informed  that  this  was  the  king  of  the  waters,  the  "  mar- 
&l^h4,"  Knd  that  he  bad  full  authority  over  the  river.  The 
traveller  liad  known  about  the  authority  of  the  king  of  tlie 
river  in  tlie  regions  of  the  Niger,  but  was  not  aware  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  custom  here.  There  was  much  talk  in  tlie 
town  about  this  desire  to  survey  the  river,  and,  when  the  Vizier 
was  appealed  to,  he  was  anxious  to  know  if,  once  embarked  in 
a  boat,  Bartli  might  not  jump  out  in  search  for  gold ;  when  tlie 
traveller  told  htm  be  was  ratlicr  afraid  of  tlie  crocodiles.  This 
considerably  alleviated  suspicion,  for  these   people   had   sup- 

foeed  Eumpeans  to  be  a  sort  of  Bupernatural  beings,  exempt 
rom  every  kind  of  fear.  At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
therefore,  Barch  went  on  board  his  boat,  and  proceeded  on  liis 
expedition.  He  found  along  the  shore  a  tall  i-eed,  which,  as  on 
tlie  shores  of  the  Tsdd,  was  the  trne  papyrus,  from  which  tho 
nativse  prepare  a  kind  of  cloth.  The  name  Sh&ry  signifies 
nothing  more  apecilic  than  "  tlie  river." 

On  tliis  occasion  there  was  no  interference  by  the  king  of  the 
river;  but  nearly  half  the  iuliabitauts  of  the  town  had  come 
out  to  see  what  the  Christian  was  doing.  A  crocodile  having 
raised  its  head,  Barth  iired  at  it,  and  the  crowd  hurst  into  loud 
acclamations  as  if  they  admired  the  deed.  But  the  notion  that 
the  stmnger  was  searching  for  gold  was  uppermost  in  tbeii* 
minds;  and  when, soon  afterwards,  tempted  by  the  smoothncBS 
and  coolness  of  the  stream,  he  jumi>ed  overboard,  there  was 
great  shouting  among  them  ;  but  when  they  saw  him  come  out 
empty-handed,  they  declared  that  they  had  been  cheated,  for 
they  Lad  certainly  been  told  that  he  was  searciiing  for  gold. 
"We  are  not  informed  whether  any  gold  was  ever  found  in  this 
river;  but  the  tnihesitating  and  general  behef  of  the  people 
leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  there  must  have  been.  "This 
little  excnreion,"  says  Dr.  BarCh,  "  cost  me  dear,  for  the  people 
of  Baghirmi,  seeing  mc  create  such  an  uproar,  felt  inclined  to 
suppose  that  if  1  ehtered  their  country  I  might  create  a  dis- 
turbance" there;  and  their  fears  and  jealousies  no  doubt  led  to 
the  detentions  and  annoyances  wliich  soon  after  followed. 
The  people  of  this  province  are  not  industrious.  Still,  they  are 
neither  savage  nor  totally  idle.  They  cultivate  and  weave 
cotton,  and  produce  a  beautiful  kind  of  fattice- work,  while  their 
ingenuity  ia  also  proved  by  their  ornamental  wooden  bowls,  and 
their  productions  in  designs  worked  in  sti-aw.  Their  women 
are  said  to  be  very  handsome. 

Leaving  Kdrnmi  Logon,  tlie  next  region  was  one  which  had 
never  before  been  ti'uddeu  by  European  feet ;  and  after  pro- 
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eeeding  some  distance,  there  was  Been  thmugh  the  branches  of 
the  ti-eea  the  splendid  sheet  of  a  large  rivei',  the  pellncid  snr- 
face  of  which  was  undisturbed  by  the  sh'ghtest  breeze.  Tliis 
was  the  real  Shiry,  the  great  river  of  tlie  K6kot6,  which,  aug- 
mented by  the  smaller  but  veiy  oonsidemble  river  of  Lo^n, 
forms  the  large  basin  which  gives  to  this  part  of  Negrolaud  its 
characteristic  featura  Desiring  to  cross  it,  Barth  was  refused 
a  passage  by  tlie  ferry-mnn.  Ilis  fame  had  preceded  him  ;  he 
was  said  to  be  a  most  dangerous  pei'soo,  who  might  even  ruin 
the  kingdom  of  Baghirmi,      BeBoived  not  to  abandon  tlie  ob- 

{'ect  for  which  he  had  jonmeyed  so  far,  he  endeavored  to  cntss 
ly  stealth,  and  succeeded ;  but  his  movements  had  been 
watched,  and  while  resting  in  the  shade,  the  head  man  in  the 
neighboring  village  came  upon  him  with  au  armed  euiort,  and 
proTiibited  Tiis  further  prngi-ess.  Ilo  remained  in  the  village  for 
several  days,  strongly  suspected  by  tlie  iuiiabitants.  Ilo  was 
then  eeut  from  one  place  to  anotlier,  and  when,  wearied  with 
delays,  he  sought  to  return  to  bis  starting-point,  he  was  seized 
and  put  in  in^ns.  Ultimately,  under  tlie  care  of  a  houevulcnt 
native,  lie  was  conducted  to  Mi-steiia,  the  capital.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Sultan,  the  governor  apologized  to  him  for  the 
treatment  which  lie  had  rccei\'ed,  and  I'eatored  to  liiai  all  that 
had  been  taken  from  him. 

After  a  stay  of  more  than  two  mouths,  there  came  the  intel- 
ligence tliat  the  abtieut  Sultan  was  i-ealiy  at  hand ;  and,  ere 
long,  he  appeared  in  barbario  pomp,  preceded  by  his  cavalry, 
mounted  himself  on  his  war-horse,  shuded  with  red  and  grecu 
umbrellas,  fanned  by  ostrich  plumes  borne  on  long  pules,  and 
followed  by  the  "war  camel"  bearing  the  kettle-drums,  on 
which  the  arnmmcrwas  exerting  his  utmost  skill  and  strength. 
The  royal-  household  followed,  and  conspicuous  in  the  p]x>ceB- 
sion  were  forty-five  female  favorites,  each  mounted  on  hoi-se- 
back,  and  dressed  in  black  native  clotli,  and  each  having  a  slave 
on  either  side.  After  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
journey  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  it  was  not  fruitleES.  The 
Bultau,  finding  that  the  stranger  was  not  likely  to  bewitch  him, 
willingly  gave  him  all  the  liberty  of  exploration  which  he  de- 
sired, furnished  him  with  specimens  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
country,  and  promised  his  protection  to  any  future  travellers 
who  might  visit  his  dominions. 

Mr.  Overweg  had,  meanwhile,  been  making  an  excursion  into 
the  Bonth-westeni  mountainous  regions  of  B6rnn  ;  and  when  the 
two  travellers  met,  Barth  was  alarmed  at  the  sickly  look  of  his 
companion.    Days  passed ;  change  of  scene  was  procured  and 
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other  means  employed ;  bnt  violent  fever  supervened,  delirium 
came  on,  and,  after  a  few  hours  of  ineenBibilil'j,  lie  died.  Ilis 
Borrowing  and  desolate  fiiend  laid  his  bodily  remaiiia  inhisgrave 
in  tlie  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  beneath  the  sliado  of  a  epread- 
iii2  tree,  "  on  tlie  very  bordere  of  that  lake  by  the  navigation  of 
wliieli  he  had  made  his  name  celebrated  forever."  Mr.  Over- 
weg  had  not  completed  the  thirtiotli  year  of  his  age. 

Bartli  was  now  alone ;  but  fresh  funds  reaching  Iiim  from  the 
English  government,  he  resolved  to  pnraue  liia  explorations, 
sending  liis  papers  to  England,  witli  a  request  that  another  as- 
sociate should  bo  provided  for  liim,  and  hxing  upon  the  distant 
kingdom  of  Timmictoo  as  liis  destination.  He  left  Kukawa 
November  25th,  1852,  with  five  servants,  fonr  camels,  as  many 
Iiorse?,  and  goods  for  presents  worth  (200.    This  time,  the 

i'ourney  was  to  the  nortli-west.  The  party,  pressing  forward  in  a 
cisiirely  way  throngh  a  well-settlea  region,  reached  Sackatoo 
in  April,  1853,  and  Timbuctoo,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
TimbnctiX),  on  September  7th  of  the  same  year.  Ilere  Barth 
was  detained  as  a  prisoner  for  seven  months,  and  for  nearly  two 
years  he  was  pi-evented  from  retnming  to  Knkawa  by  wai-s 
among  the  chieftains  on  the  route,  and  by  the  liostility  mani- 
fested towards  him  by  the  Vizier  of  Bornu.  This  rapaciona 
Sriiice  forwarded  to  Europe  the  report  that  the  traveller  lind 
led,  hoping  tliat  aiicli  would  soon  be  the  case,  and  that  thus  the 
BUppHca  of  the  expedition  would  fall  into  his  own  hands  ;  but 
civil  commotions  arising,  the  Vizier  was  depused,  and  Barth 
was  protected  by  the  Sheik  of  Timbuctoo,  who  famished  him 
with  an  escort  as  far  back  as  Sackatoo.  During  his  stay  in 
Timbuctoo  he  succeeded  in  exploring  the  middle  course  of 
tlie  Kwara,  or  Niger,  which  had  never  before  been  done  by  anv 
European  except  Mungo  Park,  whose  journals  perished  witli 
him.  lie  also  discovered  Gando  and  liamd-AUahi,  two  eon- 
eiderablc  kingdoms  the  existence  of  which  had  been  previously 
nnknown ;  and  touched  npon  the  eastern  border  of  Segii. 
On  October  17th,  1854,  he  reached  the  city  of  Kano,  where  ho 
found  himself  in  such  a  destitnte  condition  that  he  had  to  pay 
100  per  cent,  interest  foiva  small  loan. 

In  the  meantime  effoi-ta  were  making  to  relieve  him.  Ed- 
ward Vogel,  a  German  employed  as  an  assistant  to  the  British 
r<iyal  astronomer,  volunteered  to  go  in  search  of  liim,  and  left 
Enprland  accompanied  by  a  company  of  sappers  and  miners. 
At  Tripoli  lie  was  joined  by  a  Mr.  Warrington,  son  of  the  Brit- 
ish consul  at  that  place.  They  reached  Kukawa  in  Decem- 
ber, 1823.     Here  Warrington  died ;  but  Vogel,  having  learned 
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that  Bartli  was  still  alive,  pnelied  into  the  iutenor,  and  found 
him  at  Kano  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1854. 

IJaving  wintered  at  Kiikawa,  Bartli  started  for  home  in  the 
spring  of  1855,  and  reached  Mareeillea  on  September  8th,  after 
an  absence  from  Eui'ope  of  nearlv  six  yeai-s.  Ilia  account  of 
hie  explorations,  whiclt  was  pnbiiBlied  simultaneously  in  English 
and  German,  ie  heavy  and  diffuse  in  style,  bnt  is,  nevertheieBe, 
the  most  valuable  book  of  African  travel  that  has  appeared. 


Dr.  Earth's  travels  were  nearer  to  the  territory  of  Ashantee 
tlian  any  others  which  are  nai-rated  in  detail  in  these  pa^es ; 
and  as  the  late  war  waged  by  the  British  gainst  tliat  kingdom 
liaa  awakened  coDsiderable  interest  regarding  it,  this  seems  the  ' 
proper  place  to  introduce  a  few  statements  in  respect  to  it. 

Ashantee,  or  Ashanti,  is  an  extensive  native  kmgdom  lying 
along  the  GJt>ld  Coast  of  Guinea,  and  extending  from  lat.  4  37' 
to  10°  N.,  and  f i-om  long.  4°  48'  W.  to  1  °  W  E.  from  Green- 
wich. It  is  therefore  about  two  hnndi-ed  and  eighty  miles  in 
length  and  as  many  in  br'eadth.  It  is  a  mountainous  country, 
bnt  the  eminences  are  not  abrupt  or  pi-ecipitous.  It  does  not 
lie  in  any  of  the  basins  of  the  great  African  rivers,  but  it  is  well 
watered.  Along  the  coast  there  are  the  embouchures  of  sev- 
eral large  streams,  the  various  afQuents  of  whicli  intersect  the 
tsjuntry  in  every  direction.  The  Asinee  is  a  considerable 
stream  which  is  usually  reckoned  tlie  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  Gold  and  Ivi)ry  coasts ;  and  it  forme,  for  some  miles 
,  from  its  mouth,  the  western  limit  of  Asliaiitee.  The  Volta,  or 
Asweda,  is  the  largest  of  the  Ashantee  rivers,  and  it  runs  inb) 
tliB  sea  in  30'  E.  long.  Ita  length  is  estimated  at  about  four 
hundred  miles.  There  are  several  lakes,  which,  in  the  rainy 
season,  frequently  overflow  their  boundaries. 

Tlie  heat  and  unheal tliiness  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  are  well 
known.  This  is  owing  largely  to  the  scorching  days  followed 
by  chilly  nights,  but  more  particularly  to  a  sulphureous  mist 
wliich  nses  from  the  valleys  and  the  neighborhood  of  rivera  in 
tlie  moniings,  especially  dnring  the  rainy  season.  The  interior 
of  the  country  is  more  healthy.  Like  other  tropical  territ4>rie3, 
Aahautee  has  its  dry  and  rainy  seasons,  or  rather  one  diT  and 
two  rainy  seasons  in  each  year.  Tlie  first  rains,  ushered  tn  by 
violent  tornadoes,  occur  about  the  latter  end  of  May  or  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  These  are  followed  by  fogs  and  haziness,  which 
axe  extremely  noxious  at  all  times,  bnt  are  at  their  worst  to  July 
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and  AngnBt.  The  second  rains  come  on  in  October,  and  after 
tliem  is  the  dry  and  hot  season,  which  continues  till  April. 

Eiepliants,  rliinocerosos,  giraffes,  buffaloes,  deer,  antelopes, 
goats,  apes,  monkey's,  and  baboons  are  among  the  harmless  kinds 
of  annnals;  but  there  are  also  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  jackals, 
wolves,  and  wild  Uoara  among  those  of  a  fei-ociona  sort.  The 
rivci's  swarm  with  hippopotami  and  alligators  ;  and  Beri>ent6, 
BL-orpions,  and  lizards  are  numerous. 

Buwdieii,  who  has  written  the  best  work  on  Ashantee,  esti- 
mates the  population  of  Ashantee  proper  at  one  million  ;  and 
the  wliiilo  empire,  including  tJie  territoi-ies  which  submit  to  the 
rule  uf  the  king  of  Ashantee,  at  three  millions. 

The  men  are  well  made,  and  free  to  a  considerable  extent 
fmm  the  peculiaiities  of  the  negro  form  and  feature,  and  the 
women  are  said  to  be  comely.  Both  sexes  are  cleanly,  washing 
from  head  to  foot  every  day,  and  afterward  anointing  them- 
selves with  the  grease  of  the  shea,  or  butter-ti-ee,  which  is  a 
good  cosmetic,  and  preservative  of  the  skin  in  so  hot  a  climate. 

The  clothes  of  the  better  class  consist  of  immense  cloaks, 
sometimes  made  of  1:lie  most  costly  silks.  The  war-dress  siib- 
BtitntL'B  for  this  a  close  vest,  covered  with  metal  ornaments  and 
scraps  of  Moorish  wi'iting,  as  spells  against  danger,  loose  cotton 
di-awers,  and  large  boots  of  dull  red  leather.  The  superior 
chiefs  have  gold  breastplates  ;  and  all  who  can  procure  them 
wear  gold  ornaments  in  proEnsion, 

BosmaEi  enumerates  five  degrees  or  orders  of  society, — the 
king,  the  caboceers,  the  gentry,  the  traders,  and  the  slaves  ;  but 
besides  the  king  there  is,  in  fact,  but  one  distinction  of  any 
consequence,  that  between  slave  and  freeman.  The  caboceers, 
or  magistrates  of  towns  and  villages,  arc  taken  indiscriminately 
from  the  gentry ;  and  these,  again,  are  merely  such  as  have  en- 
riched themselves  by  trade  or  inheritance,  and  who,  not  unfre- 
quently,  were  born  slaves.  Tiie  occupations  of  trade  are  prac- 
tised alike  by  the  |30orer  freemen  and  the  bettor  class  of  slaves. 
The  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is  on  the  woret  possible  f'H>t- 
iuj(.  Marriage  is  effected  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money 
to  the  parents  of  the  bride,  and  by  a  family  feast.  There  are 
certain  forms  to  be  gone  tln-ough,  but  this  is  the  substance  of 
the  contract  Polygamy  is  not" only  legal,  but  may  be  consid- 
ered the  special  institution  of  Ashantee.  The  importance  of  a 
man  is  measured  by  the  numlwr  of  liis  wives ;  for  these  are  tlie 
ciicupest  laborers.  The  king,  it  is  said,  is  limited  to  3,333 
wives,  who  ara  seattei-ed  during  the  working  season  over  his 
numerous  plantations.     While  at  homo,  in  the  capital,  they 
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occnpy  two  streets,  where  they  are  Becluded  from  all  bnt  tlie 
king  and  his  female  relations — any  other  person  who  looks  iipou 
one  of  tliera,  even  by  aceident,  is  punished  witli  death. 

Well-stotiked  and  well-regtilated  mai-kets  are  held  in  tiie 
towns,  for  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  for  Eiii-o- 
pean  mannfactiirea.  The  poorer  classes  live  almost  exclusively 
on  tish  and  dhomnih.     The  common  drink  is  palm  wine. 

At  all  festivals  and  public  occasions  the  most  brutal  excesses 
and  cruelties  are  practised.  Hum  and  palm  wine  are  swallowed 
like  water,  till  a  state  of  mad  intosication  is  induced,  in  which 
hundreds  of  human  victims  are  eacriticed.  The  death  of  a  free 
pcraou  is  almost  always  attended  by  tho  slaughter  of  a  human 
being,  to  "wet  the  grave;  "and  that  of  a  diief  invariably 
causes  a  frightful  sacrifiee  of  life.  If  a  man  of  ordinary  i-ank 
marry  a  royal  female,  he  must  be  killed  on  his  wife's  grave,  if 
he  should  survive  her;  and  the  ocras,  or  personal  attendants  on 
the  king,  are  all  murdered  on  their  master  8  grave,  together  with 
many  otliere,  male  and  female,  often  amounting  to  several  thou- 
sands. 

The  labor  of  clearing  away  obstructions  in  a  rankly  luxuriant 
soil  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  Ashantee  agriculturist ;  and 
in  this  his  chief  instrument  is  fire ;  by  means  of  which  he  botli 
clears  the  ground  and  spreads  a  mass  of  lich  manure  upon  the 
soil.  The  only  implement  iu  use  is  a  rude  hoe ;  but  this  is  suf- 
ficient in  productive  grounds,  fliKxled  twice  a  year,  to  produce 
two  crops  of  most  kinds  of  corn,  and  an  abundiint  sui>ply  of 
yams  and  rice.  The  plantations  are  laid  out  with  considerable 
regularity,  and  the  cultivated  grounds  are  somewhat  extensive, 
though  not  adequate  to  the  wauts  of  the  consumers.  Though 
they  do  not  smelt  metals,  tlic  Ashantees,  like  some  others  of  the 
African  uatiinie,  have  blacksmitlis  and  goldsmiths  of  n  grade 
superior  to  what  might  be  expected.  The  fineness,  vai-iety,  and 
brilliance  of  the  native  cloths  would  not  disgrace  an  English 
loom,  Thev  have  also  dyere,  pottei-s,  tanners,  and  carpenters. 
Of  the  handiwork  of  the  Ashantees  (here  are  not  a  few  speci- 
mens to  be  seen  in  Case  6  in  the  Ethnological  Iloom  of  the 
British  Museum. 

liefore  the  dominion  of  the  Ashantee  king  extended  so  far, 
there  were  various  forms  of  govermnent  among  the  people  o\'er 
■whom  he  now  beai-s  rule — some,  as  Fantee  and  Mtna,  being 
republics ;  while  othei-s,  and  by  far  the  larger  number,  were 
despotisms.  Now,  all  are  alike  brought  nn<icr  the  Ashantee 
constitution — the  legislative  power  of  which  lies  professedly  in 
the  king,  an  aristocracy  cousistiug  of  only  four  persons,  and  the 
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assembly  of  caboeeere  or  captains.  The  aristocracy  was  for- 
merly much  more  mimeroca,  but  the  number  has  beeu  grad- 
ually rednwd  by  nnithig  the  stool  or  seat  of  authority  of  a  de- 
ceased noble  to  that  of  one  still  living,  till  the  present  result 
lias  been  arrived  at.  On  all  questions  of  foreign  policy  the 
aristocracy  has  nominally  a  voice  equal  to  the  king's,  extending 
even  to  a  veto  on  hia  dedsions  ;  but  tlie  strong  will  of  the  chief 
ruler  always  bears  down  opposition  to  his  personal  policy.  The 
present  king,  KofEee,  is  about  thirty-tive  years  of  ago.  His 
mother  is  the  rightful  lieir  to  the  throne,  and  he  is  macli  under 
her  influence. 

The  laws  are  especially  sanguinary,  including  death  in  cruel 
forma  and  mutilation.  Tlie  aristocracy  are  exempt  from  cap- 
ital pnniahment,  but  they  may  be  despoiled.  The  king's  family 
are  not,  however,  exempted  from  tlie  punishment  of  death; 
but  their  blood  must  not  be  shed.  If  this  punishmeut  be 
awarded  them,  they  are  drowned  in  the  Dah. 

The  pnhlic  revenue,  so  far  as  can  he  ascertained,  consists  of 
— lat,  riie  gold  of  deceaaed  pereons,  and  the  goods  of  all  kinds 
which  may  belong  to  disgnu^ed  noblea ;  2d.  A  tax  on  slaves 
purchased  for  the  coast;  3i,  The  gold  mines  and  washings 
in  Sokoo,  Dinkra,  Akim,  and  Asain  ;  4tli.  The  washings  of  the 
market-place;  and  5th.  Tributes  from  conouered  states.  The 
king  is  the  great  property-owner,  and  is  tlio  legal  heir  of  all  his 
subjects. 

Of  religion  they  may  be  said  to  liave  really  none.  Alone  the 
whole  of  the  Gold  Ooast,  including  Ashantee,  it  is  believed 
tliat  the  Great  Bpirit,  after  u-eating  three  white  and  as  many 
black  men  and  women,  placed  before  them  a  large  calabash 
and  a  sealed  paper,  giving  to  the  black  race  the  choice  of  the 
two.  They  took  the  calabash,  which  contained  gold,  iron,  and 
the  choicest  productions  of  the  earth;  hut  left  them  in  igno- 
rance of  their  use  and  application.  Tlie  paper,  on  the  con- 
trary, instructed  the  white  man  in  everything  ;  made  him  the 
favorite  of  the  G-reat  Spirit,  and  gave  him  that  superiority 
which  the  negroes  readily  acknowledge.  From  this  legend  it 
api)ear8  that  tliese  people  have  among  them  some  lingering  no- 
tion of  one  Supreme  Deity;  but  they  have,  notwithstanding, 
lapsed  into  the  absurdities  of  fetichism,  or  the  lowest  and 
grossest  forms  of  idolatry.  They  have  an  evil  principle  of 
whom  they  stand  in  dread  ;  and  one  of  the  most  solemn  cere- 
monies of  many  tribes  is  an  assembly  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  evil  spirit  from  the  towns 
and  villages.     They  have  no  intelligent  belief  in  tbe  future  state 
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— ^kingB,  priests,  and  caboKeerB  being  believed,  after  death,  to  re- 
side with  tbe  Great  Spirit  in  an  eternal  renewal  of  tlieir  eartlily 
state ;  the  sacrifice  of  bo  many  human  beings  on  the  graves 
of  their  kings  being  intended  to  supply  them  with  attendants 
in  the  other  world.  The  victims,  it  is  affirmed,  are  not  always 
unwilling,  since  they  believe  that  they  will  thus  partake  of  the 
enperiorTieaven  of  their  chiefs — their  own  lieingat  best  merely 
a  release  from  lalwr  in  the  honse  of  eumo  inferior  fetich.  A 
large  number  of  charms,  omens,  Incky  and  unlucky  days,  and 
an  implicit  submiesion  to  the  fetich,  complete  the  superstition 
of  the  Ashantees.  There  are  many  Mahometans  among  tlie 
Ashanteea,  some,  by  tlieir  lighter  complexion,  being  manifestly 
of  Arabic  origin,  while  the  majority  are  not  distinguishable 
from  other  negroee.  Christian  niissionariee  are  discouraged ; 
and  even  when  any  of  their  nnmber  have  proceeded  to  Coo- 
maasic  to  inter<«de  with  the  king  on  behalf  of  persons  doomed 
to  die,  it  has  been  at  the  imminent  risk  of  tlieir  own  lives. 
Several  members  of  the  Basle  mission  were  imprisoned,  although 
they  went  ae  trad  ere. 

The  early  history  of  the  Ashantee  nation  is  obscure,  as  might 
be  supposed  ;  but  in  1C40  they  seem  to  have  been  located  in 
the  midst  of  their  present  possessions,  and  occasionally  exer- 
cising an  influence  over  the  surrounding  states  of  Akim,  Assin, 
Quaiiou,  and  Akeya.  For  nearly  a  century  later,  the  paramount 
fltate  in  the  gold  countries  was  Dinkra.  At  about  that  time 
Dinkra  was  conqnered,  and  thereafter  the  extension  of  Ashan- 
tee proceeded  rapidly.  One  by  one  tlie  different  states  between 
Volta  and  Asinee  were  subdued  ;  and  hi  1807,  the  invasion  of 
Fantee  brought  the  Ashantees  into  collision  with  the  British- 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  the  principal  fort  of  the  British  on  the  Gold 
coast,  was  in  the  Fantee  conntry,  and  held,  like  the  other 
£nropean  forts  upon  that  coast,  not  as  a  territorial  right,  but  at 
a  rent  from  the  native  government.  After  the  conquest  the 
rent  was  claimed  and  paid  to  the  King  of  Ashantee ;  but  some 
difficulty  having  occurred  as  to  the  recc^nition  of  his  sover- 
eignty, two  embassies  (tiiose  of  Bowdich  and  Dnpnis)  were  sent 
to  the  court  of  Coomaesie.  These  resulted  in  a  treaty  in 
1820;  bnt  the  Ashantees  were  not  faithful  to  their  engage- 
ments, and  upon  remonstrance  being  made  they  declared  war 
against  the  British,  and  hi  January,  1824,  totally  defeated  the 
governor  of  Cape  Coast,  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  men. 
In  1826  the  Ashantees  suffered  a  decisive  defeat  from  the 
Kngliah,  and  another  treaty  was  entered  into.  In  1831  a  treaty 
waa  signed,  by  means  of  which  the  King  of  Ashantee  was  com- 
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pclled  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Fantees  and 

other  tribes  under  British  protection. 

But  tliere  have  been  perpetual  heart-burnings  ever  since,  and 
finally  these  resulted  in  the  recent  war,  the  canses  of  which 
were  manifold.  Among  thein  may  be  enumerated  tlie  con- 
stant disregard  by  the  AebaHtees  of  the  treaties  formed  with 
neighboring  states  which  are  under  British  protection  ;  the  re- 
sentment on  the  part  of  the  Ashantees  of  British  interference 
with  their  slave-trade  ;  insult,  i-obbery,  and  death  inSicted  by 
the  Ashantees  ou  persons  trading  with  or  at  the  British  settle- 
ment at  Cape  Coast ;  and  the  resort  of  the  Ashantees  to  arms 
against  the  English. 

In  the  war  lately  terminated,  the  Ashantean  army,  no  (lespic- 
ahle  foe,  was  routed  and  dispersed,  and  the  power  of  the  king- 
dom absolutely  broken.  The  capital  and  the  palace  wei-e 
burnt;  and  the  king,  Koffee  Kalkalli,  after  mucti  cunning  and 
duplicity,  snbmittea  and  sued  for  peace.  Part  of  an  indemnity 
of  $1,000,000  has  already  been  paid ;  and  a  promise  is  made  that 
human  sacrifices  shall  l>e  abolished,  the  slave-trade  discontin- 
ued, and  honest  commerce  protected.  If  these  proraises  could 
be  actnally  carried  out  the  world  would  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate itself  on  Sir  Garnet  WoJseley's  success  ;  but  as  has 
always  been  the  case  in  Africa,  the  defeat  of  a  native  king 
and  the  humbling  of  the  central  power  means  political  disor- 
ganization and  ruin.  The  subject  tribes  are  said  to  be  already 
Uirowiiig  off  their  allegiance  to  King  Koffee ;  and  a  few  years 
will  probably  see  the  Ashantee  kingdom  resolved  once  more 
into  the  petty  chieftainships  out  of  which  it  rose,  and  to  which 
it  seemed  to  ofier  a  fatare  containing  aometliing  like  prog- 
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CHAPTER  TI. 
LrVINGSTONB-S  EAELIEE  JOUBNETS. 

Datid  LrVTNQsTONE  was  Lorn  at  Blantyre,  near  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  about  1817.  His  father  was  a  Bmall  tea-dealer  in  that 
vill^;o,  a  village  entirely  dependent  on  extensive  cotton  manu- 
factories belonging  to  the  firm  of  Montelth  and  Company,  His 
grandfather  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  works,  having  removed  to 
the  lowlands  from  U!va,  in  the  Hebrides,  where  he  and  his  an- 
cestors had  for  many  fenerations  been  farmers.  The  subject 
of  the  present  notic-e,  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  to 
wh'ch  he  belonged,  were  educated  in  connection  with  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland ;  but  their  father  afterwards  left  it,  and  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  held  the  office  of  deacon  in  an  In- 
dependent church  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Hamilton.  lie 
died  in  1856,  while  his  famous  son  was  on  his  way  below 
Zumbo,iQ  the  interior  of  Africa,  expecting  no  greater  pleasure 
on  his  return  iiome,  than  sitting  by  the  old  cottage  fire  and  re- 
citing his  adventures  to  his  iiarents.  His  mother  was  a  pious 
woman,  industrious  and  careful,  and  possessed  of  much  sterling 
connQon-sense ;  she  won  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  her. 

At  the  age  of  ten  Da\'id  was  put  into  the  factory  as  a 
"piccer,"  to  aid  by  his  earnings  in  supporting  the  family. 
"^  ith  part  of  his  first  week's  wages  he  purchased  a  copy  of 
Enddiman's  "  Rudiments  of  Latin,"  a  class-book  at  that  time, 
and  long  afterwards  extensively  used  in  Scotland.  lie  proee- 
ented  his  study  of  the  langnage  for  several  years  with  unabated 
ardor  at  an  evening  sciiool  in  the  village,  which  met  Ijetween 
the  hours  of  eight  and  ten.  The  dictionary  part  of  his  labor 
was  continued  till  twelve  o'clock.  lie  had  to  ue  in  the  factory 
by  six  in  the  morning,  and  to  continue  at  his  work,  with  inter- 
vals for  breakfast  and  dinner,  till  eight  o'clock  at  night  In 
this  way  he  read  many  classic  authors.  Great  pains  had  been 
taken  by  his  parents  to  instil  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into 
liis  mind,  and  at  an  early  age  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
tlie  missionary  life.  Turning  tliis  idea  over  in  his  mind,  he 
felt  that  to  be  a  pioneer  of  Christianity  in  Cliina  might  help  to 
benefit  some  small  portion  of  that  immense  empire ;  and  there- 
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fore  he  eet  himself  to  obtain  &  medical  educfttion,  a  knowledge  of 
mcdiuine  I>eing  an  ahiii>et  iiidispensable  qnalifieatioD  for  mis- 
Bionary  BUccesB  amonp'  the  Chinese.  Limited  ae  his  time  wae,  he 
found  opportiinitiea  ot  botanizing  for  miles  anmiid  hia  home,  and 
soon  became  acquainted  with  most  of  the  plants  of  Lanarkshire. 

In  his  nineteenth  year,  he  was  promoted,  in  the  factory,  to 
"  a  pair  of  wlieels,"  i.e.,  he  became  a  spinner.  The  work  was 
hard  for  a  slim,  loose-joiitted  iad,  but  it  was  well  paid  for,  and 
it  enabled  liim  to  enuport  himself  while  attending  medical 
elasses  at  the  University,  and  also  divinity  lectures  at  a  theo- 
logical hall  by  Dr.  Wardlaw,  both  in  Glasgow.  lie  worked 
with  his  hands  in  summer,  and  was  a  regular  student  in  both 
of  tliese  branches  in  winter.  Ho  never  received  a  farthing  of 
aid  f  i-oin  any  one,  and  would  have  accomplished  his  purpose  of 
qualifying  himself  for  going  to  China  as  a  missionary  entirely 
oy  his  own  efforts,  had  not  some  friends  advised  him  to  join 
the  London  Missionary  Society  as  a  student  preparing  for  rais- 
sion-work.  That  Society  sends  to  the  heathen  "  neither  episco- 
pacy, nrir  presbyterianism,  nor  independency,  but  the  Gospel ;" 
and  as  this  exactly  agreed  with  his  own  idea  of  what  a  Mis- 
Bionaiy  Society  ought  to  do,  lie  offered  himself,  and  was  ac- 
cepted, lie  was  now  at  liberty  to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
snch  studies  as  might  prepare  him  for  his  desired  and  intended 
future.  While  engaged  in  manual  labor  he  was  accustomed 
to  carry  forward  his  reading  liy  placing  a  book  on  a  portion 
of  the  spiiiniug-jenny,  so  tliat  he  could  catch  sentence  after  sen- 
tence as  lie  passed  at  his  work.  He  passed  his  examination 
with  credit,  and  was  admitted  a  Licentiate  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Glasgow. 

IJut  though  now  qualitled  for  his  original  plan,  the  opium 
war  was  raging,  and  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  that  he 
should  proceed  to  China,  He  liad  hoped  to  gain  admission 
into  that  empire,  then  closed  against  Europeans,  by  means  of 
the  healing  art;  but  there  being  no  prospect  of  an  early  |>cace 
with  tliG  Chinese,  and,  as  another  inviting  field  was  presenting 
itself  by  means  of  the  lalmrs  of  Mr.  Moffat,  he  was  induced 
to  turn  his  thoughts  to  Africa;  and,  after  a  more  extended 
course  of  theological  training  in  England,  ho  emharked  for 
Africa  in  1840,  and,  after  a  voyi^e  of  three  months,  reached 
Cape  Town.  lie  spent  but  a  short  time  there,  and  started  for 
tlie  interior,  going  round  by  the  Algoa  Bay,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing sixteen  yeai*s  of  his  life,  viz.,  frem  18iO  to  1856,  labored 
in  medical  and  missionary  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
witliout  cost  to  any  of  them. 
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The  instmctiona  wliicli  Livingstone  had  received  from  the 
Directors  of  tlie  London  Misaionary  Society  led  him,  afl  soon  as 
he  had  readied  Knrnman,  the  farthest  inland  station  of  the 
Society,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  north.  Waiting  only  to  re- 
emit  the  oxen,  he  proceeded,  along  with  another  missionary,  to 
the  Bakn^na,  or  Gnkwain,  country,  and  fonnd  Sechele,  with  his 
tribe,  lo<^ated  at  Shokuine.  The  objects  he  had  in  view  were 
not  to  be  accntnpliBhed  by  a  mere  visit  like  this  ;  he  therefore 
retnmed  to  Knruman,  that  lie  might  prepare  for  eoing  onwards 
into  the  interior.  He  remained  three  months  at  Kitrtiman,  and 
then  proceeded  to  a  place  about  lif  teen  miles  aonth  of  ShoknAne, 
called  Lepelole  (now  Litnbartlbft),  Here,  in  order  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  langaage,  lie  shut  hitnself  ont  from  all  Enro- 
pean  society  for  about  six  months,  and  obtained  by  this  means 
much  knowledge  of  the  habits,  modes  of  thought,  laws,  and 
language  of  that  section  of  the  Bechnanas,  or  Bakwains — knowl- 
edge wliich  was  of  incalculable  nse  to  him  dnring  all  his  snb- 
seqnent  career.  In  this  second  jonmey  to  Lepcl61e  he  began 
preparations  for  a  settlement,  by  making  a  canal  to  irrigate  the 
gai'dens,  from  a  stream  at  that  time  flowing  copiously.  Re- 
turning to  Kuruman,  in  order  to  bring  liis  baggage  to  the  pn> 
posed  settlement,  he  was  followed  by  the  news  that  the  tril)6 
of  Bakwains,  who  had  shown  tliemselvee  so  friendly  to  him, 
had  been  driven  from  Lepol61e,  dnring  his  absence,  by  the  Baro 
longs,  so  that  his  project  of  settling  licre  was  at  an  end.  He 
was  obliged  to  start  again  in  search  of  a  suitable  locality  for  a 
mission  station,  and  ultimately  selected  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Mabotsa  (lat.  25"  14'  S.,  long.  26°  30'  E.)  aa  the  site  of  hia  fu- 
ture home  and  work;  and  thither  he  removed  in  1843. 

The  people  here  were  ranch  troubled  by  lions,  and,  soon  after 
his  settlement  among  them,  lie  went  out  with  a  party  of  the 
natives,  in  seai-oh  of  these  dangerous  animals,  that  he  might 
enconi'age  tliem  to  rid  themselves,  if  ]x>BsibIe,  of  their  unwel- 
come visits  to  the  village  and  to  the  cattle  kraals.  His  humane 
and  benevolent  willingness  to  befriend  and  help  those  among 
whom  he  was  living  almost  cost  liim  his  life, 

"We  fonnd  thelion8,"heBay8,  "on  a  small  hill  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  covered  with  trees.  A  circle  of  men 
was  formed  round  it,  and  tliey  gradually  closed  np,  ascending 
pretty  near  to  each  other.  Being  down  below  on  the  plain 
with  a  native  schoolinaster,  named  Mebalwe,  a  most  excellent 
man,  I  saw  one  of  the  lions  sitting  on  a  piece  of  rock  within 
the  now  closed  circle  of  men.  Mebdlwe  fired  at  him  before  I 
oould,  and  the  ball  struck  the  rock  on  which  the  animal  was 
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sittting.  He  bit  at  the  spot  struck,  as  a  dogt  does  at  a  stick  or 
stone  thrown  at  him ;  then  leaping  away,  broke  throngh  the 
opening  circle,  and  esiaiped  unhurt.  Tiie  men  were  afraid  to 
attack  him,  perhaps  on  acconnt  of  their  belief  in  witchcraft. 
When  the  cirele  waa  reformed,  we  saw  two  other  lions  in  it; 
but  we  were  afraid  to  firo  leat  we  shonld  strike  the  men,  and 
they  allowed  the  beasts  to  bnrst  throngh  also.  If  the  Eakatla 
had  acted  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  tliey  would 
have  speared  the  lions  in  their  attempt  to  get  out.  Seeing  we 
could  not  get  them  to  kill  one  of  tlie  lions,  we  bent  our  ioat- 
Bteps  toward  the  village;  ingoing  round  the  end  of  the  hill, 
hoH'ever,  I  saw  one  of  the  beasts  sitting  on  a  piece  of  rock  as 
before,  bnt  this  time  he  had  a  little  biisli  in  fi-ont.  Being 
about  thirty  yards  off,  I  took  a  good  aim  at  his  body  throngli 
the  bush,  and  fired  both  barrels  into  it.  The  men  then  called 
out, '  He  is  Bhot,  he  is  shot  I '  Othere  cried, '  He  has  been  shot 
by  another  man  too ;  let  ua  go  to  him  I '  I  did  not  see  any  one 
cko  shoot  at  him,  but  I  saw  the  lion's  tail  erected  in  anger  be- 
hind the  bush,  and,  turning  to  the  people,  said, '  Stop  a  little, 
till  I  load  again.'  When  in  the  act  of  ramming  aown  the 
bullets,  I  heard  a  shout.  Starting,  and  looking  half  round,  I 
saw  the  lion  just  in  the  act  of  springing  upon  me.  I  waa  upon 
a  little  height;  he  caught  my  shoulder  as  he  sprang,  and  l>oth 
came  to  the  groimd  below  together.  Growling  horribly  close 
to  my  ear,  he  shook  me  as  a  terrier-dog  does  a  rat.  The  sliock 
produced  a  stupor  similar  to  that  whicli  seems  to  bo  felt  by  a 
mouse  after  the  first  shake  of  the  cat.  It  caused  a  sort  of 
dreaminess,  in  which  there  was  no  sense  of  pain  nor  feeling  of 
terror,  though  quite  conscious  of  all  that  was  iiappening.  It 
was  like  what  patients  partially  under  the  inflneiico  of  cliloro- 
form  describe,  who  see  all  the  operation,  but  feci  not  the  knife. 
This  singular  condition  was  not  the  result  of  any  mental  pro- 
cess. The  shake  aunihilatcd  fear,  and  allowed  no  sense  of 
horror  in  looking  raund  at  the  beast.  This  peculiar  state  is 
prol)ably  produced  in  all  animals  killed  by  the  carnivora  ;  and 
if  so,  is  a  merciful  provision  by  our  benevolent  Creator  for 
lessening  the  pain  of  death.  Turning  round  to  relieve  myself 
of  the  weight,  as  he  had  one  paw  on  the  back  of  my  head,  I 
saw  bis  eyes  directed  to  Mchalwe,  who  was  trying  to  alioot  him 
at  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards.  His  gun.  a  flint  one, 
missed  fire  in  both  barrels;  the  lion  immediately  left  me,  and, 
attacking  Mebdlwe,  bit  his  thigh.  Another  man,  whose  life  I 
had  saved  before,  after  he  had  been  tossed  by  a  buffalo,  at- 
tempted to  spear  the  lion  while  he  was  biting  ^ebdlwe.    He 
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left  Mebdiwe  and  canglit  this  man  bj  the  ehonlder,  bnt  (it  tliat 
moment  the  bnllets  he  had  received  took  effect,  and  lie  fell  down 
dead.  The  whole  was  the  workof  afewraoment8,and  mnethave 
been  hia  paroxisms  of  dying  rage.  In  order  to  take  out  the 
charm  from  him,  the  Bakatia  on  the  following  day  made  a  huge 
bonfire  over  the  carcass,  whiuh  was  declared  to  be  that  of  tho  larg- 
est lion  they  had  ever  seen.  Jjesidea  erHn<^ing  the  bono  intosplin- 
ters,  he  left  eleven  teeth  wounds  on  the  upper  part  of  my  arm." 

The  woniid  from  this  encounter  soon  healed,  thongh  to  the 
end  of  his  life  Livingstone  occasionally  felt  the  effects  of  the 
gnawing  then  received. 

He  now  attached  himself  to  the  tribe  called  Baku^na,  or 
Bakwaiiis,  their  chief  Bechele  then  living  with  hia  people,  aa 
has  been  said,  at  a  place  called  Shoku&ne.  From  the  first  he 
was    struck    with     this 

man's    intelligcQce,  and  , 

the  missionary  and  the 
chief  were  mutually 
drawn  to  each  other,  and 
began  a  friendship  which 
yeare  only  moi-e  strongly 
confirmed.  This  remark- 
able man  afterwards  em* 
bi-aced  Christianity,  and 
became  a  useful  ex- 
poimder  of  its  doctrines  / 
to  his  people.  ; 

Tlie  place  in  which  he  ,j 
was  first  settled  with  the  ; 
liackwatns    is    called  ' 
Cbonii^ne,  and    it  hap- 
pened  that  during    the 
firet  year  of  his  residence 

there  it  was  visited  with        g,^^^,^  chief  or  thb  autnfa*. 
one    ot    those  droughts 

which  occur  from  time  to  time  in  even  the  most  favored  districts 
of  Africa.  This,  by  the  absence  of  both  men  and  women  in 
search  of  food  as  well  as  water,  greatly  interfered  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  mission.  Another  adverse  iniliience  was  the  vicinity 
of  the  Boers  of  the  Caslian  Mountains,  These  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Capo  Colonists,  who  Bonietimes  pass  by 
tlie  same  name.  Tho  word  Boer  simply  means  farmer;  but  the 
people  now  referred  to  were  persons  who  had,  on  various  pre- 
texts, fled  from  English  law,  and  who  had  been  joined  by  Eng- 
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lisli  deaertere,  and  eveiT  other  Tariety  of  bad  character,  in  their 
distant  localities.  T^heso  jietiple  attacked  the  enrrontiding 
ti'ibes,  and  made  Blaves  of  as  many  as  they  could  capture,  pre- 
ferring the  young. 

The  chief  Sechele,  notwithstanding  his  intelligence  and 
superiority  in  many  respects,  had  himself  been  a  noted  rain- 
maker, lie  often  aaaiired  the  missionary,  afterwards,  tliat  lie 
had  fonnd  it  more  diSicult  to  give  up  his  faith  in  tliat  than  in 
anytliing  else  which  Christianity  required  him  to  abjure.  But 
ram  would  not  fall  at  Chonn&ne,  and  the  ])eople  believed  that 
the  missionary  had  bonnd  Sechele  by  some  magic  spell;  he 
was  accordingly  visited  by  deputations  in  the  evenings, — old 
connsellorB  entreating  him  to  allow  Sechele  to  make  only  a  few 
ehowera,  and  saying,  "  The  corn  will  die  if  you  refuse,  and  we 
shall  become  scattered.  Only  let  him  malie  rain  this  once,  and 
.  we  shall  all,  men,  women,  and  children,  come  to  the  school  and 
sing  and  pray  as  long  as  you  pieaeo."     It  was  distressing  to 

¥)pcar  iiard-hearted  to  them;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
ho  Bakwains  believed  that  there  mnst  be  some  connection  be- 
tween tlie  presence  of  "  God'a  Word  "  in  their  town  and  these 
successive  and  distressing  droughts,  and  they  looked  with  no 
cood-will  at  the  church-bell,  but  still  tliey  invariably  treated 
Uie  strahgei-a  with  kindness.  Livingstone  says ;  "  I  am  not 
aware  of  ever  having  had  an  enemy  in  the  tribe.  The  only 
avowed  cause  of  dislike  was  expressed  by  a  very  infinential  and 
sensible  man,  the  nncle  of  Sechele,  '  We  like  yon  as  well  as 
if  you  iiad  been  bom  among  iia  ;  yon  ai-e  the  only  white  man 
we  can  become  familiar  with  (thoaela) ;  Imt  we  wish  yon  to 
give  np  that  everlasting  preaching  and  praying ;  we  cannot  be- 
come familiar  with  that  at  all.  You  see  we  never  get  rain, 
while  those  tri1>0B  who  never  pray  as  wo  do  obtain  abundance.' 
This  was  a  fact;  and  we  often  saw  it  raining  on  tlie  hills  ten 
miles  off,  while  it  would  not  look  at  us '  even  with  one  eye.'  If 
the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  had  no  hand  in  scorching  us 
up,  I  fear  I  often  gave  him  the  credit  of  doing  so." 

Livingstone  pointed  out  to  the  chief  tliat  tlie  only  feasible  way 
of  watering  the  gardens  was  to  select  some  never-failing  river, 
make  a  canal,  and  irrigate  the  adjacent  lands.  Tliis  suggestion 
was  adopted,  and  the  whole  tribe  moved  to  the  Xolobcng,  a 
stream  about  foity  miles  distant.  The  experiment  succeeded 
admirably  for  the  first  year.  Tlie  Bakwains  made  the  canal 
and  dam  in  exchange  for  the  missionary's  labor  in  assisting  to 
build  a  square  liouse  for  their  chief,  Tliey  also  buiJt  their  own 
school  under  his  superintendence.    The  missionary's  house  at 
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Kolobeng  was  the  third  which  Livingstone  had  reared  with  his 
own  hands.  A  native  smith  had  taught  him  to  weld  iron ;  and 
having  improved  by  Bcraps  of  information  in  tliat  line  from 
Mr.  MofFat,  and  alsu  in  cat-pentering  and  gardening,  he  was  be- 
coming haudy  at  almost  any  trade,  beeidea  doctoring  and 
preaching;  and  as  his  wife  conld  ma!{o  candles,  soap,  and 
clothes,  tliey  may  be  considered  to  have  possessed  betweeD  them 
the  indispensable  accomplishments  of  a  missionary  family  in 
Central  Africa — namely,  the  husband  to  be  a  Jack-of-aIl-trade8 
without  doors,  and  tlie  wife  a  maid-of-all-work  within. 

But  in  the  second  year  no  rain  fell;  and  in  the  third  the 
same  exti-aordiiiary  drought  continued.  The  same  difficulties 
which  had  formerly  retarded  the  mission  were  again  experi- 
enced; and  the  missiou  family  itself  was  dependent  for  sup- 
plies of  com  on  Knraman,  and  sometimes  were  at  the  point  of 
starvation. 

In  trying  to  benefit  the  tribes  of  the  Cashan  Mountains, 
Livingstone  had  twice  performed  a  jonmey  of  about  tlirce 
hundred  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Kolobeiig.  He  now  desired 
to  visit  the  tribes  farther  into  the  interior. 

The  exact  position  of  the  Lake  Ngami  had,  for  at  least  half 
a  century,  been  correctly  pointed  out  by  the  natives,  who  had 
visited  it  when  rains  were  more  copious  in  the  desert  than  they 
have  been  in  recent  times.  It  was  clear  that  the  only  chance 
of  reaching  it,  therefore,  was  by  goin^  ronnd  the  Desert  rather 
than  crosamg  it.  He  communicated  his  pui-pose  to  Col<)nel 
Steele,  then  at  Madras,  who  in  turn  made  it  known  to  Mr.  Vardon 
and  Mr.  Oewell,  whose  friendship  he  (Livingstone)  had  gained 
during  their  African  travels  and  hunting.  Mr,  Oswell  deter- 
mined to  accompany  him.  Livingstone  had  previously  arranged 
to  pay  for  his  guides  by  the  loan  of  his  wagon  to  Sechele,  and  by 
the  bringing  back  of  whatever  ivory  ho  might  obtain  from  the 
chief  at  the  lake.  Wlien  Mr.  Oawell  ai-rived,  bringing  Mr. 
Murray  with  him,  he  undertook  to  defray  the  entire  expenses 
of  the  guides,  whicli  he  generously  did.  The  Kalahari  Desert 
extends  from  the  Orange  River  in  the  south,  lat.  29°,  to  Lake 
Kgami,  and  from  about  24°  east  Ion.  to  near  the  west  coast. 
Lai^  spaces  of  it  are  well  covered  with  vegetation.  It  is  very 
flat;  and  prodigious  herds  of  certain  antelopes  which  requii-e 
little  or  no  water  i-oam  over  the  trackless  plains.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  Bushmen,  or  Hottentots,  and  Balialahari. 

Livingstone,  accompanied  by  Messi-a,  Oswell  and  Murmy, 
started  for  the  Lake  Ngami  on  the  1st  of  June,  1849.  Pit>- 
ccediug  northwai'da,  they  passed  through  a  i-auge  of  tree- 
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covered  liills  to  Sholtu&De,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Bak- 
wains,  and  soon  af  terwai-ds  ciitci'ed  on  the  route  to  the  Batnang- 
wato  Mountains.  The  adjacent  country  is  flat,  but  covei-cd 
■with  vegetation;  the  trees  generally  being  a  kind  of  acacia. 
The  soil  is  sandy.  BoatlaD^ma,  tlie  next  station,  is  a  beautiful 
spot,  in  s  region  generally  dry.  The  wells  are  deep,  but  they 
were  well  filled.  There  are  near  them  a  few  villages  of  Baka- 
laliari. 

Lop^pe  cornea  next.  At  Mashue  there  is  a  never-failing  sup- 
ply of  water ;  while  at  Lope^x;,  the  station  before  it,  tlie  coun- 
try appears  to  become  gradually  drier  eveiy  season.  Leaving 
the  ordinary  track,  and  striking  awaj-  into  the  desert,  there  is  a 
well  called  LobotAni,  about  N.W,  of  Bamangwato,  and  beyond 
it  at  some  distance  a  real  Kalahari  fountain,  called  Serotli. 
The  country  around  is  covered  wifli  trees.  The  soil  is  sandy, 
and  water  requires  to  be  dug  for — but  the  digging  usually  suc- 
ceeds. The  Bakalahari  get  all  their  supplies  of  water  by  this 
means. 

Shortly  after  entering  the  desert,  seventeen  of  the  oxen  be- 
longing to  its  expedition  i-an  away,  and  went  right  into  the 
hands  of  the  chief  Sekomi,  who  was  unfriendly  to  Livingstone's 
enterprise,  inasmucli  as  he  wished  to  monoixilize,  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage, the  trade  in  ivory  witli  Sebituaiie's  country,  which  the 
travellers  meant  to  see.  He  sent  back  the  oxen,  however, 
though  with  a  message  still  dissuading  tlieni.  Their  guide  was 
Eamotobi,  who  had  fled  from  SekoraPe  tribe,  and  taken  refuge 
with  Sechele.  Fugitives  are  usually  well  received.  Around 
Serotli  the  country  is  perfectly  flat,  and  the  whole  scene  is  char- 
acterized by  a  mouotonoHB  sameness.  Oswell  and  Murray,  on 
one  oc(;asion,  went  out  to  get  an  eland ;  and  although  one  uf 
the  Bakalahari  was  witli  them,  there  were  so  few  distinguishing 
way-marks  that  they  completely  lost  themselves,  and  did  not 
regain  the  wagons  until  next  day. 

Travelling  iu  this  locality,  in  the  soft  white  sand,  is  most  trying 
both  to  man  and  beast.  Tliii'St  especially  is  most  distressing  to 
the  cattle ;  therefore,  to  save  the  horses,  Murray  with  a  few  men 
took  them  forward,  that  they  might  sooner  have  water,  while 
Livingstone  and  Oswell  bi'ought  on  the  wagons.  The  oxen 
Buffered  terribly,  but  by  and  by  water  was  reached — a  pool  of 
rain-water.  Tlie  poor  cattle  rushed  in  till  they  were  up  to  the 
throat,  and  drank  with  enjoyment  till  their  collapsed  sides  dis- 
tended as  if  they  would  burst.     This  pool  is  called  Mathulnani. 

The  highway  from  this  point  is  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  Mo- 
koko.     No  more  thirst  is  now  to  bo  feared.     The  Erst  palmyra 
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pnlms  which  our  travellers 
liad  seen  ii'cixj  liere.  Tlioy 
wore  in  a  clump,  aud  twen- 
tj'-aix  iu  number.  Tlie  an- 
cient Moltoko  must  have 
been  joined,  in  former 
times,  by  (itlicr  rivers,  for 
its  Iwid  becomes  very  broad 
below  this,  and  nltimately 
spreads  out  into  a  very  large 
lake,  of  which  the  Lake 
N^mi  formed  only  a  part. 

Leaving  the  Tlok'oko,  the 
tra\'eller3  found  at  a  dis- 
tance of  ct^litntiles  a  foun- 
tain called  Nchokotsa, — 
near  which  tlicre  is  a  lai-ge 
num1)cr  of  salt-pans,  cov- 
ered with  an  eilloresccnco 
of  lime.  The  mirage  over 
these  is  frequently  marvel-' 
lou8.  Not  a  particle  of 
imagination  is  necessary 
for  realizing  the  picture  of 
largebiKliesof  water.  Even 
the  (attle,  horses,  dogs,  and 
IIotteur^)ts  I'au  off  to  the 
deceitful  pools. 

0[i  the  4th  of  Jnly,  Liv- 
ingstone and  Oswell  went 
forward  on  horaebacic  tow- 
ards what  tliey  eup|^>UEed  to 
be  the  lake,  but  were  dis- 
appointed; but  by  and  by 
they  came  to  the  veritable 
waters  of  the  Zonga,  and 
found  it  to  bo  a  consider- 
able river  running  to  the  N. 
E.  A  village  of  Bakurutse 
lay  on  the  opposite  bank. 
The  jieople  were  friendly, 
and  informed  them  that 
this  water  caine  out  of  the 
Ngami.      It  might    be   a  palmiba  palm. 
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moon,  tbev  said,  before  they  elionld  reach  it ;  but  they  liad 
the  River  Zuuga  at  their  feet,  and  by  following;  it  they  alioald 
at  l&Bt  reach  tlie  broad  water. 

When  tliey  had  travelled  up  the  bank  of  this  beautiful  river 
about  niiietj-aix  inlleB  from  the  point  at  which  they  had  first 
struck  it,  and  nnderetnod  that  they  wei'e  stil!  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  lake,  they  left  all  their  oxen  and  wagons — ex- 
cept Mr,  Oswell's,  which  was  the  smallest,  and  one  team — at 
Kgabis&ne,  that  they  might  be  recruited  for  the  home  journey, 
while  they  themselves  made  a  push  for  their  destination.  They 
were  received  in  a  friendly  spirit  by  the  Bakoba,  who  call 
themselves  Cayeiye,  as  they  pi-ocecded  on  their  wav.  Tliese 
people  never  fipht,  and  their  peaceful  disposition  'has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  all  the  hordes  living  around  them. 
Living  as  they  do  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  Bakoba  or 
Gayeiye  make  extensive  use  of  canoes,  and  those  canoes  are 
cmft  of  a  most  peeiiliai-  description ;  they  are  hollowed  ont  of 
the  trnuks  of  single  trees  by  means  of  iron  adzes;  and  if  the 
tree  has  a  bend,  so  has  the  i-anoe.  The  men  are  very  fond  of 
their  canoes,  and  spend  inuoli  of  their  time  in  them.  They 
say,  "  On  land  yon  have  lions,  serpents,  hyenas,  and  your  ene- 
mies ;  but  in  your  canoe,  nothing  can  harm  you."  They  there- 
fore prefer  sleeping  in  them, 

Wiiile  ascending  this  beautifully  wooded  river,  the  party 
came  to  a  large  stream  flowing  into  it.  This  was  the  river 
Tamunak'le.  Xivingstime,  being  in  one  of  tlie  canoes,  prefer- 
ring that  mode  of  travelling,  inquired  whence  it  came.  "  Oh, 
from  a  country  full  of  rivei-s — ao  many  no  can  tell  their  num- 
ber— and  full  of  large  trees  1 "  The  country  beyond  was  tlius 
seen  not  to  be  the  great  sandy  flat  of  the  ancient  maps,  and 
from  tliat  time,  the  missionary-explorer  di-ealned  of  the  pn»B- 
peet  of  being  able  to  open  up  a  highway  into  populous  lands, 
which  might  be  reached  by  boats,  and  to  whose  inhabitants 
might  be  communicated  the  benefits  accruing  from  civilization, 
the  arts,  commerce,  and  religion. 

Twelve  days  after  they  had  left  their  wagons  at  Ngabis4ne, 
tliey  came  to  the  north-east  end  of  Lake  Agami :  and  on  the 
Ist  of  August,  1849,  they  went  down  together  to  the  broad 
part, "  and,  for  the  first  time,"  says  Livingstone, "  this  fine-look- 
•jng  sheet  of  water  was  beheld  by  Enmpeans.  The  direction 
of  the  lake  seemed  tti  be  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  by  compass.  The 
Bontheni  portion  is  said  to  bend  rouyd  to  tho  west,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  Tcoughe  (Teoge)  from  the  north  at  its  north-west  ex- 
tremity. '  We  could  detect  no  horizon  where  we  stood,  looking 
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S.S.W.,  nor  could  we  form  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  lake 
except  fi-om  the  reports  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district ;  and, 
as  they  professed  to  go  round  it  in  tliree  days,  allowing  twenty- 
five  miles'  a  day,  that  would  make  it  eevcnty-fivo,  oi'  less  than 
seventy  geographical  miles  in  cii'cnmference.  Other  guesses 
have  been  made  since  as  to  its  circnniference,  ranging  between 
seventy  and  one  hundred  miles."  It  is  sliallow.  The  water  is 
fresh  when  fnll— brackish  when  low.  It  can  never,  on  account 
of  its  want  of  depth,  be  of  great  value  as  a  commercial  high- 
way. The  region  is  low,  as  shown  by  one  of  Newman's  baro- 
metric tlierTnometers.ionly  between  207i°  and  206°,  giving  an 
elevation  of  not  mucli  more  than  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  They  had  descended  more  than  two  thousand 
feet  in  coming  to  it  from  Kolobeng, 

"Mychief  object  in  coming  to  the  lake,"  says  Livingstone,  "was 
to  visit  Sebituane,  the  great  chief  of  the  Makololo,  who  was  i-e- 
ported  tolive  some  two  hundred  miles  beyond.  We  had  now  come 
to  a  half -tribe  of  the  Bamangwato,  called  Batauana.  Their  chief 
was  a  young  man  named  Lechiilatebe.'  Sebitnane  liad  con- 
quered bis  father  Moi-^mi,  and  Lechnlatebe  received  part  of  his 
education  while  a  captive  among  the  Bayeiye.  His  uncle,  a 
sensible  man,  ransomed  him;  and  liaving  collected  a  number 
of  families  together,  abdicated  the  chieftainship  in  favor  of  his 
nephew.  As  Lechnlatebe  had  just  coino  into  j>ower,  lie  imag- 
ined that  the  proper  way  of  sliowing  hia  abilities  was  to  act  di- 
rectly contrary  to  everything  that  bis  uncle  advised.  When  we 
came,  the  uncle  recommended  him  to  treat  us  handsomelv, 
therefore  the  hopeful  youth  presented  us  with  a  goat  only,  it 
ought  to  have  been  an  ox.  So  I  proposed  to  my  companions 
to  loose  the  animal  and  let  him  go,  as  a  hint  to  his  master. 
Tiiey,  however,  did  not  wish  to  insult  him.  I,  being  more  i>f 
K  native,  and  familiar  with  their  customs,  knew  that  this 
shabby  present  was  an  insult  to  us.  Wo  wished  to  purcluise 
some  goats  Or  oxen  ;  Lechnlatebe  offered  us  elei)hant8'  tnsks. 
'  No,  we  cannot  eat  these ;  we  want  something  to  till  oui-  stom- 
achs.' '  Neither  can  I ;  but  I  hear  you  white  men  are  all  very 
fond  of  these  bones,  so  I  offer  tliein  ;  I  want  to  put  the  goats 
into  ray  own  stomach.'  A  trader,  who  accompanied  us,  was 
then  purchasing  ivory  at  t!ie  rate  of  ten  good  largo  tnsks  for  a 
musket  worth  thirteen  shillings.  They  were  called  'boncs^' 
and  I  myself  saw  eight  instances  in  which  the  tusks  had  been 
left  to  rot  with  the  other  bones  where  the  elephant  fell.  Tiie 
Batau4na  never  had  a  chance  of  a  market  bctore ;  but,  in  less 
than  two  years  after  our  discovery,  not  a  man  of  them  could  be 
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fonnd  who  was  not  keeuly  alive  to  tlie  gi'eat  valno  of  tlio 
article. 

"  On  tbe  day  after  onr  arrival  at  the  lake,  I  applied  to  Lech- 
nlatebe  for  guides  to  Sebituane.  Ae  he  was  nniun  afraid  of  tiiat 
chief,  he  objected,  fearing  lest  other  white  men  should  go 
thither  also,  and  give  Sebituane  guns;  whereas,  if  the  ti-aders 
came  to  him  alone,  the  posseBsiou  of  fire-arms  would  give  him 
such  a  superiority,  that  Sebituane  would  be  afraid  of  him.  It 
was  in  vain  to  explain  that  I  would  inculcate  peace  between 
them — that  Sebituane  had  been  a  father  to  iiim  nnd  Sechelu, 
and  was  as  anxious  to  see  mc,  as  he,  Lechulatebe,  had  been. 
He  offered  to  give  me  as  much  ivory  as  I  needed  without  going 
to  that  chief ;  but  when  I  refused  to  take  any,  he  unwillingly  con- 
sented to  give  me  guides.  Next  day,  however,  when  Oswell 
and  I  were  prepared  to  start,  with  the  liorees  only,  we  re- 
ceived a  Ben eeless  refusal ;  and  like  Sekomi,  who  hud  thrown 
obetaclea  in  our  way,  he  sent  men  to  Bayeiye  with  orders  to  i-e- 
fuse  116  a  passage  across  the  river.  Trying  hard  to  form  a  raft 
at  a  narrow  part,  I  worked  many  hours  in  t!ie  water;  but  the 
dry  wood  was  so  worm-eaten  that  it  would  not  bear  the  weight 
of  a  single  person.  I  was  not  tlien  aware  of  the  number  ofal- 
ligators  which  exist  in  the  Zouga,  and  never  think  of  my  labor 
in  the  water  without  feeling  thankful  that  I  escaped  their  jaws. 
Tlio  season  was  now  far  advanced  ;  and  as  Mr,  Oswell,  with  his 
wonted  generous  feelings,  volunteered,  on  the  spot,  to  go  down 
to  the  Cape  and  bring  up  a  boat,  wo  resolved  to  make  our  way 
south  again," 

Coming  down  the  Zouga,  they  had  time  to  look  at  its  banks, 
which  are  beautiful.  The  trees  are  maguiticent.  Near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  lake  there  were  some  of  enormous  size.  The 
largest  of  two  immense  trees  observed  here  was  76  feet  in  girth. 
Thei-o  are  two  kinds  of  cotton  in  the  country — tJie  Mashona 
convert  it  into  cloth,  and  dye  it  by  means  of  wild  indigo,  which 
.  abounds.  Elephants  were  found  in  prodigious  nuinbera,  and 
many  liippopotaini.  Fish  of  ten  kinds  are  to  be  found  in  the 
river ;  and  the  Cayeiye  live  chiefly  on  fish. 

Having  returned  to  Kolobeng,  his  station  as  a  missionary, 
Livingstone  remained  there  till  April,  1850,  when  he  again,left 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Sebituane.  lie  was  this  time  ac- 
companied b^  bia  wife  and  three  children,  and  by  the  chief 
Sechele,  who  now  possessed  a  wagon  of  his  own.  They  meant 
to  cross  the  Zouga  at  its  lower  end,  to  proceed  up  the  uortherii 
bank  as  far  as  the  Tamuiiak'le,  and  then  to  ascend  that  river  to 
visit  Sebituane  in  the  north.     Sechele  wEmted  to  visit  Lechula- 
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tebe,  winch  L©  did,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  proceeded  along 
tlie  nortliorn  woody  bank  of  the  Zouea,  with  great  labor,  hav- 
ing to  cut  down  many  trees  to  enable  the  wagons  to  pass.  Their 
losses  by  the  falling  of  their  oxen  into  pita  were  very  heavy. 
The  Bayeiye  assisted  them  in  tlie  moBt  fiieiidly  inanper.  On 
approaching  the  cooflnence  of  the  Tamimak'le  they  were  in- 
formed that  the  fly  called  "  tsetse  "  abounded  on  its  banks.  The 
bite  of  the  tsetse  is  fat^  to  Iiorses  and  cscn,  and  they  were 
obliged  reluctantly  to  recross  the  Zoiiga. 

They  tlien  learned  that  a  party  of  Englishmen  who  had  come 
to  the  lake  for  ivory  were  all  laid  low  by  fever ;  and  they  went 
sixty  miles,  with  all  speed,  to  render  assistance.  They  were 
ffrieved  to  find  that  Mr.  Alfred  Ryder,  an  entei-prising  young 
artist  who  had  come  to  make  sketches  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  lake  immediately  after  its  discovery^,  had  died  before  their 
arrival.  The  otlicra  happily  recovered.  Sechele  used  all  his 
powers  of  persuasion  with  Leclmlatebe  to  induce  him  to  furniEli 
guides  to  enable  Livingstone  to  visit  Sebitnane  on  ox-boek, 
while  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  the  children  might  remain  at  Lake 
Ncaini.  Livingstone  had  a  anperior  LoTidon-made  gnn,  on 
which  he  placed  great  value.  The  chief  took  a  strong  liking 
to  it ;  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  he  should  have  it,  and  that 
the  wife  and  children  of  the  traveller  shonld  i-emain  with  the 
chief,  while  he  himself  proceeded  ou  his  journey.  Gut  next 
morning  two  of  the  children  were  seized  with  fever,  and,  on  tlie 
dayfollowing,all  their  servants  were  ill  of  thcsamedisease ;  they 
were  compelled  therefore  to  forego  their  original  purpose,  and 
to  start  for  the  purer  air  of  the  Desert.  Some  mistake  had  oc- 
curred in  the  arrangement  with  Oswell,  whom  they  met  on  the 
Zouga  on  their  return.  He  was  disappointed,  having  hoped  to 
overtake  them  and  proceed  with  his  former  fellow-traveller; 
and  he  devoted  the  remaining  portion  of  the  season  to  elephant- 
hunting,  in  which  he  was  bo  successful  that  he  was  looked  upon 
as  a  magician  by  the  natives. 

This  second  attempt  to  reach  the  country  of  Sebitnane  having 
failed,  Livin^tone  returned  to  his  work  at  Kolobeng.  Sebi- 
tnane very  soon  after  sent  a  number  of  messengers  after  him, 
direct  from  liimself.  When  he  liad  heard  of  the  attempts  which 
had  been  made  to  visit  him,  he  despached  three  detachments  of 
his  men  with  presents  to  the  chiefs  whose  good-will  was  impor- 
tant :  thirteen  brown  cowa  to  Lechulatel)e,  thirteen  white  cows 
to  Sekomi,  and  thirteen  black  cows  to  Seeliele,  requesting  cauli 
to  assist  the  white  man  to  reach  him.  But  it  was  tlie  poficy  of 
these  chiefs  to  keep  the  explorer  out  of  view,  lest  they  should 
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lose  tlie  advantages  whicli  came  to  them  by  means  of  SeM- 
tiiaiie'e  ivory,  wliich  had  hitherto  come  through  their  territory, 
and  indeed  through  their  hands. 

It  was  necessary  to  visit  Kiiriiman  before  making  a  tliird  jour- 
ney to  Sebituane  ;  and  it  was  not  till  May,  1851,  that  Livingstone 
and  Oswell,  the  former  taking  with  him  his  wife  and  children, 
and  a  guide  funiiehed  by  Sekomi,  were  once  more  on  the  way  to 
the  interior.  They  passed  over  a  hard  eonntiy,  qnite  flat,  and 
covered  witli  a  little  soil  on  a  bed  of  calcareons  tufa,  for  several 
hundreds  of  miles.  They  found  several  large  snlt-pans,  one 
of  which,  Ntwetwe,  was  liftecn  miles  broad  and  a  hnndred 
long.  These  pans  have  a  gentle  slope  to  the  north-east,  which 
is  in  the  direction  of  tlie  Zonga,  into  wliich  the  rain-water  whiih 
covei«  tliem  gently  gravitates.  By  this  means  the  salt,  whicli 
they  hold  in  soTntion,  has  all  been  transferred  to  one  pan,  named 
Chnantsa,  on  which  may  be  seen,  at  certain  seasons,  salt  and 
lime  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  All  the  others  have  an  efllor- 
escenee  of  lime,  and  one  of  the  nitrates  only,  some  of  them 
abounding  in  shells — spiral,  nnivalve,  and  bivalve.  In  every 
aalt-pan  in  the  country  there  is  a  spring  of  fresh  water  on  one 
Bide.  There  are  many  wells  in  the  tufa,  all  over  this  district. 
There  are  also  many  families  of  Bushmen.  They  are  iinlilie 
those  on  the  plains  of  the  Kalahari  Desert,  who  are  usually 
small  men,  but  these  are  tall  and  strong,  and  very  blaclc. 

One  of  these  Bnsiimen,  named  Sholio,  agreed  to  guide  them 
to  the  country  of  Sebitiiane.  lie  g-ave  tlicm  to  understand 
that,  after  leaving  the  plain,  they  should  have  no  water  for  a 
month;  bnt  tboy  found  rain-water,  in  pools,  sooner  tlian  they 
expected.  The  scene  after  leaving  these  pools  was  very  dreary, 
the  vegetation  very  scanty,  and  tliere  was  not  even  a  bird  or  an 
insect  to  give  variety  to  the  landscajw.  Shobo  wandered  on 
tlio  second  day.  They  jwrsnadcd  him  to  go  on  with  them ; 
but,  on  the  fourth  day,  after  professing  ignorance  of  every- 
thing, he  vanished  altogether.  They  advanced  by  themsehes,  ' 
suffering  terribly  fmm  thirst:  and  on  the  fifth  day  their 
perseverance  was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  birds  and  the  trail 
of  a  rhinoceros.  From  these  signs,  they  knew  that  water  mnst 
1)0  near;  and,  unyoking  tiietr  oxen,  these  animals,  trnided  by 
unerring  instinct,  rushed  onward  to  the  Eiver  Hatabe,  which 
comes  from  the  Tamunak'le,  The  cattle,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, must  have  gone  through  a  patch  of  trees  infested  with 
tsetse,  for  they  all  afterwai-ds  died. 

The  tectse  constitutes  in  many  parts  of  Africa  one  of  the 
itiost  serious  difficulties  with  which  tra^'cllers  liavc  to  contend. 
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It  ie  thus  described  by  Livingstone:  "It  is  not  mnch  larj^r 
than  the  coinaion   lionee-fly,  and  is  nearlv  of  tiie  same  bi-osvn 
color  as  tlie  common  honey-l>ee;   the  after  part  of  the  body 
has  three  or  four  yellow  bai-s  across  it;    the  win;^   pniject 
beyond   this   part  mnsiderably,  and   it  is   remarkably   alert, 
avoiding  most  dexterously  all  attempts  to  capture  it  with  tlie 
hand  at  common   temperatures;  in  tbe  cool  of  the  moruiiijp 
and  evenings   it  is  less  agile.     Its  jwunliar   buzz  when   once 
heard  can  never  l>e  forgot- 
ten by  the  traveller  whose 
means  of  locomotion  are  do- 
mestic aniniitls;    for   it   is 
well  known  that  tlie  bite  of 
tins  ]x>isonons  insect  is  cer- 
tain death  to  the  ox,  hoi'se, 
and  dcig.     In  this  journey, 
thongh  wc  were  not  aware 
of  any  great  number  having 
at  any  time  lighted  on  our 
cattle,   we   li«t   forty-tliree 
fine  oxen  by  its  bite.     We 
watched  the  animals  cnre- 

f  nliy,  and  believe  that  not  a  ^'"'"^  ™^- 

score  of  flies  were  ever  npon 

them.  A  most  remarkable  fcatnre  in  the  bite  of  fbo  tsetse 
id  its  perfect  harmlossness  in  man  and  wild  animals,  and  even 
«;alves,  so  long  as  tliey  continne  to  snck  the  cows.  We  never 
ex[jericnced  the  sligheat  injnry  from  them  ourselves,  iiei-sonaily, 
altiiongli  we  lived  two  months  in  their  fiahitat,  which  was  in 
this  case  as  sharply  defined  as  in  many  otJiers,  for  the  sonth 
bank  of  the  Cliobe  was  infested  by  them,  and  the  northern 
bank,  where  onr  eattle  were  placed,  only  fifty  yards  distant, 
contained  not  a  single  specimen.  This  was  the  more  remark- 
able, as  we  often  saw  natives  cai-rying  over  raw  meat  to  the  op- 
posite bank  with  many  tsetse  settled  npon  it." 

Shobo  had  found  his  way  to  the  Bayeiye,  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  desertion  of  his  friends,  received  them,  on  their  arrival 
at  the  river,  at  the  head  of  a  party,  with  the  ntmust  self-jios- 
session  and  personal  importance.  They  all  liked  Shol>ti, 
Iidwever.  Next  day  they  cjime  to  a  village  of  Banajoa,  a 
tribe  which  extends  far  to  the  eastward.  They  here  obtained 
further  help,  Moroa  Majire,  the  younger  bmtbor  of  the  cJiief, 
becoming  tiieir  guide  across  tlie  River  Sonta,  and  to  the  banks 
of  the  Cliobe,  in  the  country  of  Sebituauc. 
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Sehituane  was  about  twenty  inilea   down  tbe  river,  and 

Livingstone  and  Oswell  went  in  canoes  to  his  temporaiy 
rebidence.  lie  had  come  f  i-oin  the  Barotse  town  of  Nalielo 
down  to  Sesh^kc  as  soon  as  lie  lieard  that  the  white  men  were 
in  search  of  him,  and  he  now  caine  a  liundred  miles  more  to 
bid  tiiem  welcome  to  his  country.  He  was  upon  an  island, 
with  all  his  principal  men  around  him.  The  travellers  in- 
formed him  of  the  difficulties  which  they  had  had  to  encounter, 
and  told  liira  how  glad  they  were  that  these  were  now  at  an 
end,  since  they  had  at  last  reached  his  presence.  He  expressed 
his  own  joy,  and  added,  "  Your  cattle  are  all  bitten  by  the 
tsetse,  and  will  certainly  die;  but  never  mind,  I  have  oxen, 
and  will  give  you  as  many  as  you  need,"  He  then  presented 
them  with  an  ox  and  a  jar  of  honey  as  food,  and  committed 
tlicm  again  to  the  care  or  Mali^le,  who  had  headed  the  party 
from  Koloheng.  Prepared  skins  of  oxen,  as  soft  as  cloth, 
were  given  them  to  cover  themselves  with  in  the  night. 
Sebitnane  came  to  them,  long  before  daylight,  and  sat  down 
by  the  fire  wliich  had  been  lighted  for  their  benefit  behind  the 
hedge  by  which  they  lay,  narrating  the  difficulties  which  he 
himself  had  experienced,  when  a  young  man,  in  crossing  the 
Desert  which  these  ti-avellei's  hud  just  travereed. 

Sebituane  was  now  about  forty-five  years  of  age ;  of  a  tall 
and  wiry  form,  an  olive,  or  coffee- and-m ilk,  color,  and  slightly 
bald;  in  manner  cool  and  collected,  "and  more  frank,"  says 
Livingstone,  "  in  his  answers  than  any  other  chief  I  ever  met." 
He  was  tlie  greatest  warrior  ever  heard  of  be>oud  the  Colony, 
for,  unlike  Mosilikatse,  Dingaan,  and  others,  he  always  led  his 
men  into  battle  himself.  Ite  came  from  the  country  near  the 
eonrces  of  the  Likwa  and  Naraagdri  rivers  in  the  south,  so  that 
lie  was  here  established  eight  or  nine  hundred  miles  from  his 
birth-place.  He  was  not  the  sfjn  of  a  chief,  though  closely 
related  to  the  reigning  family  of  the  Basiitii;  and  when  in 
an  attack  by  Sikony^le  the  tribe  was  driven  ont  of  one  part, 
Sehituane  was  one  of  an  immense  hordt  which  had  again  to 
flee  before  the  Gricjuas  from  Kuruman  in  1S24.  He  then 
came- to  the  north  witJi  a  small  party  of  men  and  cattle.  At 
Melita  tlio  Bangwaketse  collected  the  Bakwains,  Eak&tJa,  and 
Bahunitse,  and  attacked  the  new-comere.  Sebitnane  conqncred 
MakAbe,  the  chief  of  the  Bangwaketse,  and  took  possession  of 
his  town  and  all  his  goods.  lie  afterwards  settled  at  a  place 
called  Lituharuba,  where  Sechele  afterwards  lived.  A  gi-oat 
variety  of  fortune  subsequently  followed  him.  He  was  entangled 
in  many  wars,  but  invariably  conquered  his  enemies.    He  came 
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nt  loBt  to  be  firmly  establishod  in  his  prescut  country,  poBaeseed 
of  gi-eat  power,  with  manv  people  and  much  wealth  in  tiouka 
and  hei'ds.  Uo  obtaiacd  tor  himself  a  place  in  the  affections 
of  all  classes,  and  ruled  by  love  as  welt  as  fear.  Sechcle, 
Sekomi,  and  Lechulat^he  owed  their  lives  entirely  to  hiB  clem- 
ency.   lliB  people  are  Makololo. 

Tt  was  Livhigstono's  strong  dcBirc  to  locate  himself  in  the 
midst  of  this  iinmcnso  multitude  of  people,  and  Sebitnaiie, 
who  had  long  desired  the  friendship  of  white  men,  understood 
his  purpose  and  favoi-ed  it.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the 
conndenco  in  him  shown  by  the  bringing  of  the  children,  and 
premised  to  take  the  missionary  to  see  his  country,  that  he 
might  choose  a  locality  in  which  he  could  remain,  and  at  once 
Itegiii  his  work.    But  it  was  not  at  that  time  so  to  be.    Behituane, 

i'ust  after  realizing  the  intercourse  with  white  men  wiiich  lie 
lad  desired  so  long,  was  seized  with  inQammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  in  a  few  days  died, 

Livingstone  says : "  On  tlio  Sunday  afternoon  on  which  he  died, 
when  our  usual  religious  service  was  over,  I  visited  him  with 
my  little  boy  Robert.  '  Come  near,'  said  he, '  and  see  if  I  am 
any  longer  a  man ;  I  am  done.'  He  was  thus  sensible  of  the 
dangerous  nature  of  his  disease ;  so  I  ventured  to  assent,  and 
added  a  single  sentence  regarding  hope  after  death,  '  Why 
do  you  speaK  of  deatli  ? '  said  one  of  a  fresh  relay  of  doctors ; 
'  Sebituaue  will  never  die.'  If  I  had  persisted,  the  iinpi'eBHiou 
would  have  been  produced  that  by  speaking  about  it  I  wished 
him  to  die.  After  sitting  with  him  some  time,  and  commend- 
ing him  to  tlie  mercy  of  Grod,  I  rose  to  depai't,  when  the  dying 
chieftain,  raising  himself  up  a  little  from  the  prone  position, 
called  to  a  servant,  and  said, '  Take  Eobert  to  Manuka  {one  of 
his  wives),  and  tell  her  to  give  him  some  milk.'  These  were  tlie 
last  words  of  Sebituane. 

"  Wo  were  not  informed  of  his  death  until  the  next  day. 
The  burial  of  a  Bechiiana  chief  takes  place  in  his  cattle-pen, 
and  all  the  cattle  are  driven  for  an  hour  or  two  around  and 
over  the  grave,  so  that  it  may  be  quite  obliterated.  We  went 
and  spoke  to  tlie  people,  advising  tliera  to  keep  together  and 
support  the  heir.  They  took  this  kindly ;  and  iu  turn  told  us 
not  to  bo  alarmed,  for  tliey  would  not  think  of  ascribing  the 
death  of  their  chief  to  ns;  that  Sebituane  had  just  gone  the 
way  of  hisfathera;  and  though  the  father  had  gone,  he  had 
left  children,  and  they  lioped  that  we  would  be  as  friendly  to  ' 
his  children  as  we  intended  to  have  been  to  ])imself, 

"  He  was  decidedly  the  best  specimen  of  a  native  clilef  I 
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ever  met,  I  never  felt  bo  inncli  grieved  by  the  loaa  of  a  Wocli 
inaii  before;  ftiid  it  was  impuseible  not  to  follow  liim  iii 
tliyiight  into  the  world  of  whiuh  he  liad  just  beai'd  before  lio 
W!»8  called  away,  and  to  lealize  sumewliat  of  tlie  feelings  of 
those  who  pray  for  the  dead.  The  deep,  dark  qnestion  of  what 
is  to  become  of  siicli  as  be  mnst,  liowever,  be  left  where  wo 
find  it,  lielieving  that,  assuredly,  tJie  '  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
will  do  rjglit.' " 

At  Sebitnane's  death  the  cbieftainsliip  devolved,  as  her 
fafclier  intended,  on  a  dangiiter  uamcd  Mainocliisine.  He  had 
promised  to  show  them  his  country  and  to  allow  them  to  select 
tt  suitable  locality  for  I'esidenue  and  misi^ion  work.  They  had 
now  to  look  to  the  daughter.  She  was  living  twelve  days  to 
t!io  north  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  wait  till  a  message  came 
fnim  her.  She  gave  them  pei^ect  liberty  to  visit  any  part  of 
the  counti'y  tliey  chose.  Both  Livingstone  and  Oawell  thei-e- 
foro  proceeded  one  hundred  and  thirty  railea  to  tlie  nortli-east, 
to  Sesheke ;  and  in  the  end  of  Jiiue,  1851,  were  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Zambesi,  in  the  centre  of  the  continent. 
This  was  a  most  im[K)rtaiit  discovery,  for  that  river  was  not 

firevionsly  known  to  exist  there.  Tlie  Portuguese  maps  had, 
ly  conjectme,  placed  it  far  to  the  east ;  and  if  ever  anything 
like  a  chain  of  trading  stations  had  existed  across  the  country 
between  the  latitudes  13°  and  18°  south,  this  magnificentpor- 
tion  of  the  river  ought  to  liavo  been  known  before.  They 
saw  it  at  the  end  of  the  diy  season,  when  the  river  is  ut  its 
lowest,  and  yet  there  was  a  breadtli  of  from  three  to  six  hundred 
yiii-ds  of  deep,  tlowiug  watei-.  Oswell  declared  that  he  had 
never  seen  so  fine  a  river  even  in  India.  .  At  the  ireriod  of  its 
animal  inundation  it  rises  more  than  twenty  feet  in  jwrpendic- 
nlar  height,  and  floods  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  lands  adjacent 
to  its  bunks. 

Tlie  country  over  which  tliey  had  travelled  fi-om  the  Chobe 
was  flat,  with  the  exception  of  ant-hills,  and  in  some  parts 
there  are  forests  of  mimosas  and  palmyras  and  mopan^.  There 
are  swamps  in  lai;go  patclics  near  the  Chobe,  or  on  its  hanks. 
Among  the  swamps  the  Makololo  live,  that  they  may  thus 
obtain  protection  against  tiieir  enemies.     The  open  and  healthy 

5 arts  being  utterly  without  defence,  and  these  mai'shes  m<«t 
eleCcrious  to  human  life,  it  was  deemed  inexi>edient,  at  tliis 
time,  to  select  any  place  for  a  missionary  settlement.  The 
original  Basntos  had  all  boon  cut  off  by  fever.  The  idea  was, 
therefore,  reluctantly  abandoned, 

Tlicse  being  tiie  tii-st  white  men  whom  the  people  had  seen, 
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tlioy  were  visited  by  prodigions  numbers.  Ainong;  the  first  of 
these  was  a  gentleinan  dressed  in  a  gniidy  diessiug-gDwn  of 
]iriutcd  ualico.  Many  otiiere  l)ad  gaiments  of  blue,  green,  and 
red  baize,  and  also  of  priuted  cottons;  and  these  were  found, 
OH  inquiry,  to  bavc  bcou  olitained  in  excliaiige  for  boys,  from  a 
tribe  culled  Muinbiri,  residing  near  I3ilie,  and  trading  as 
middle -men,  in  the  slave  market,  betweun  tlio  natives  and  tlio 
Portngncse,  Tlie  lUambiri  began  the  slavetrado  with  Sehit- 
nane  iii'  ISoO  only,  and,  if  it  bad  not  been  for  the  obstructions 
put  Tn  tho  way  of  Livingstone  aud  Oswell  when  tbey  formerly 
attempted  to  reach  that  chief,  the  pi'obability  is  that  tlicy 
nvould  have  ]>een  with  .him  in  time  to  prevent  its  being  beguu 
at  all.  The  Mambdri  hnd  long  visited  the  chief  of  the  Barutse, 
and  when  Sobitnane  conmiercd  that  tribe  be  i-efnsed  to  allow 
any  one  to  sell  a  cliild.  Cnt  when  they  renewed  their  visits  in 
ISoO,  they  brought  with  .them  a  nnmber  of  gnns.  Those  were 
too  strnng  a  temptation  for  Sehituane.  lie  offered  to  purchase 
them  witli  cattle  or  ivory,  bnt  the  Mamban  refused  everj'tbing 
except  boys  about  fourteen  years  age.  Till  that  time  no  snca 
thing  aa  the  bnying  and  selliiig  of  human  beings  had  been 
known  among  the  Makololo.  Eight  old  guns  \rc\o  exchanged 
for  eight  boys.  Tiiese  were  not  iheir  own  children,  bnt  cap- 
lives.  The  Africans  seldom  sell  their  own  children.  The  Mako- 
lolo were  incited  to  make  a  foray  against  some  tribes  to  tho 
eastward.  Many  captives  were  taken, — and  the  Mamhiri 
carried  away  with  them  as  many  as  two  hnndreJ  slaves  that 
year. 

It  was  believed  hy  these  travellers  that  if  the  market  were 
supplied  with  articles  of  Eni-opeau  manufacture  in  the  way  of 
legitimate  commerce,  the  trade  in  slaves  Mould  bei^ome  impos- 
sible. The  people  would  jirefer  obtaining  their  goods  in  ex- 
change for  ivory  and  other  pmducts  of  the  country.  Utit  this 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  means  of  a  safe  and  piotected 
road  (»r  highway  fR)m  the  coast   to  the  centre  of  the  country. 

Livingstone  again  returned  to  KoUibeng;  bnt  as  tho  Boers 
would  not  allow  tlie  peiiceablo  instruction  of  tho  natives  them, 
and  snice  it  would  have  Ikhsii  extremely  hazardous  to  ex(X)so 
European  lives  in  a  region  so  unhealthy  as  the  protected  por- 
tions of  Sebituane's  country,  be  rePoLcd  to  send  his  family  to 
England,  and  to  return  alone  that  he  might  explore  the  conuEry 
ill  search'  of  a  healthy  district,  which  should  prove  a  centre  of 
civilization,  and  open  up  a  jmtb  to  the  interior  from  either  the 
east  or  west  coast.  The  Directors  of  (he  London  Missionary 
Society  cordially  approved  of  his  project,  and   left  the  matiur 
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entirely  to  liia  own  discretion,  lie  accordingly  went  t<i  tlie 
Cape,  with  iiie  wife  and  children,  in  April,  1852,  liavinfi  been 
absent  eleven  years  from  the  scenes  of  civilization  ;  and  having 
plaired  thein  on  board  a  homeward-bound  ship,  he  returned,  in 
the  hope  that  in  two  years  they  would  meet  again.  Eut  it 
proved  to  be  nearly  five. 
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IIavino  sent  bis  fAiuUy  home  to  England,  as  narrated  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  Livingstone  started  from  Cape  Town  on  his 
next  journey,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1852.  This  journey  ex- 
tended from  the  Bonthern  extremity  of  the  continent  to  St, 
Paul  de  Loando,  the  capital  of  Angola,  on  the  weat  coast,  and 
thence  across  Central  Africa  in  an  oblique  direction  to  Kili- 
mane  (Quilimane),  on  the  east  coast.  Ho  used  the  usual  con- 
veyance of  the  country,  the  heavy  Capo  wagon,  di-awn  by  ten 
oxen,  and  was  accompanied  by  two  Cliristiaii  Becliuauas  from 
Kuruman, — of  whose  fidelity  he  speahs  in  strung  tei-ma, — by 
two  Bak wain  men,  and  two  young  girls,  who,  having  come  as 
DTirBes  with  hia  children  to  the  Cape,  were  returning  to  their 
home  at  Kolobeng.  They  proceeded  very  slowly,  and  the  parts 
of  tho  colony  through  which  they  passed  were  extremely  bai-e 
and  sterile.  The  cattle  suffered  fatally  from  the  tsetse,  which 
pnt  the  traveller  to  inconvenience,  as  such  an  otcun-ence  inva- 
riably does.  Arriving  at  Kuniman,  he  was  detained  there  a 
fortnij^ht  by  the  breaking  of  a  wheel,  and  found  that  Secbele 
and  his  tribe  had  been  attacked  by  the  Boers  of  the  mountain 
and  had  suffered  considerable  loss.  He  an-Ived  at  the  town  of 
Sechele  oil  the  31at  of  Dec-ember,  and  having  spent  live  days 
ffitti  his  friends  there,  distressed  by  the  painfiil  spectacle  of  the 
miseries  resulting  from  war,  he  began  his  prepai-ations  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  journey,  and'  left  on  tlie  15th  of  January, 
1853.  On  the  21st  ho  reached  the  wells  of  Boatlan&ma,  and 
fonnd  them  empty  j  the  Lop^pe,  whicli  he  had  formerly  seen  a 
running  stream,  was  also  dry,  and  he  pushed  on  to  Mashiie.  Oc- 
(lasionally  they  lighted  upou  land  toi-toises,  which  formed  an 
agreeable  meal, 

Ostriches  also  were  frequently  seen,  and  of  these  Livingstone 
gives  tiio  following  account :  "  The  ostrich  is  generally  seen 
qnistly  feeding  on  some  spot  where  no  one  can  appi-oach  him 
without  being  detected  by  his  wary  eye.  As  tJie  wagon  moves 
along  far  to  the  windward,  bethinks  it  is  intending  to  circum- 
vent him,  so  he  rushes  up  a  mile  or  so  from  the  leoward,  and 
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6o  near  to  the  front  oxen  that  one  Boinetimea  gets  a  shot  at  tlio 
silly  bird.  When  lie  begins  to  run  all  the  game  in  siglit  follow 
his  example.  I  have  seen  this  folly  taken  advantage  of  when 
he  was  feeding  quietly  in  a  valley  open  at  both  ends.  A  num- 
bep  of  men  would  connuence  rnnning,  as  if  to  cut  off  his  re- 
treat from  the  end  through  which  the  wind  came ;  and  al- 
thongli  he  had  the  whole  country  hundreds  of  miles  before  him 
by  going  to  the  other  end,  he  madly  rushed  to  get  past  tlie  men, 
and  so  was  speared.  lie  never  swerves  from  the  course  he 
oneo  adopts,  but  only  increases  his  speed,  AVlieii  the  ostrich  is 
feeding,  his  pace  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  inches :  when 
walking,  but  not  feeding,  it  is  twenty-six  inches ;  and  wlien  ter- 
rified, as  in  the  case  noticed,  it  is  fnini  eleven  and  a  half  to 
thirteen  and  even  fourteen  feet  in  lengtJi.  Only  in  oye  case 
was  I  at  all  satislied  of  being  able  to  coniit  the  rate  of  speed  by 
a  stop-watch,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  were  tliirty  in  ten 
Rceonds ;  generally  one's  eye  can  no  more  follow  tho  legs  than 
it  can  the  spokes  of,  a  carriage-wheel  in  rapid  motion.  If  we 
take  the  above  number,  and  twelve  feet  sti-ide  as  the  average 
pace,  we  have  a  speed  of  twenty-six  miles  an  hour.  It  cannot 
be  very  much  abo\e  that,  and  is  tlierefore  slower  than  a  railway 
locomotive.  They  are  sometimes  shot  by  tho  horsemen  making 
a  cross  cut  to  their  undoviating  course,  but  few  Englishmen 
ever  succeed  in  killing  them." 

When  they  reacheu  the  Bamangwato  tribe,  tlie  chief,  So- 
komi,  was  particularly  friendly,  and  collected  all  liis  people  to 
the  religious  services  which  were  held.  Here  the  travellers  re- 
mained several  days,  and  Livingstone  had  time  to  observe  some 
of  the  peculiar  native  customs.  "  All  the  Bechuana  and  KafTre 
tribes,  he  says,  "south  of  the  Zambesi,  practise  circumcision 
{hogucra),\)w.%  tho  rites  observed  are  carefully  concealed.  The 
initiated  alone  can  appraach,  but  in  this  town  I  was  onco  a 
spectator  of  the  second  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  circumfi- 
aion,  cal  led  '  sechu.'  Just  at  the  dawn  of  day,  a  row  of  boys  of 
nearly  fourteen  years  of  age  stood  naked  in  the  kotla,  each  hav- 
ing a  pair  of  sandals  as  a  shield  on  liis  hands.  Facing  them 
stood  the  men  of  the  town  in  a  similar  state  of  nudity,  all 
armed  with  long,  thin  wands,  of  a  tough,  streng,  supple  linisli 
called  moretlon  {Greioia  flaoa),  and  engaged  in  a  dance  named 
'  koha,'  in  which  questions  arc  pnt  to  the  boys,  as — 'AVill  you 
guai-d  the  chief  well  ? '  '  Will  you  hei-d  the  cattle  well  % '  and, 
wiiile  the  latter  give  an  affirmative  response,  the  men  rush  for- 
wai'd  to  them,  and  each  aims  a  full-weight  blow  at  tho  back  of 
one  of  the  boys.     Shielding  himself  with  the  sandals  above  his 
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head,  lie  caases  the  anpplo  wand  to  descend  and  bend  into  his 
back,  and  every  Btroke  inflicted  tbuB  makes  the  blood  squirt ont 
of  a  wound  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  long.  At  the  end  of  the 
dance,  the  boys'  backs  are  seamed  with  wonnda  and  weals,  the 
Bcai-3  of  wiiicli  remain  through  life.  This  is  intended  to  harden 
tbe  jonng  soldiers,  and  prepare  them  for  the  rank  of  men. 
After  tiiis  ceremony,  and  after  killing  a  rhinocci-os,  they  may 
marry  a  wife. 

"3^0  one  of  the  natives  knows  how  old  he  is.  If  asked  his 
age,  he  ana^rsby  putting  another  question,  '  Does  a  man  re- 
member when  he  was  boru?'  Awe  is  retikoned  by  the  number 
of  mepato  they  have  seen  pass  through  the  formulte  of  admis- 
sion. When  they  see  four  or  five  mepato  younger  than  Ihcm- 
Bclves,  they  are  no  longer  obliged  to  bear  arms.  The  oldest 
individual  I  ever  met  Ooaated  hf)  had  seen  eleven  sets  of  boys 
submit  to  the  Ix^nera.  Supposing  him  to  have  been  fifteen 
when  he  saw  his  own,  and  fresh  bands  were  added  eveiy  six  or 
seven  years,  he  must  Iiave  been  abont  forty  when  he  saw  the 
fifth,  and  may  have  attained  seventy-iive  or  eighty  j'ears,  which 
is  no  great  age ;  but  it  seemed  so  to  them,  for  he  had  now 
doubled  the  age  for  superannuation  among  tbeni.  It  is  an  in- 
genious plan  for  attaching  the  members  of  the  tribe  to  the 
chiefs  family,  and  for  impartiDgadiscipline  which  renderstlio 
tribe  easy  of"  command.  On  their  return  to  the  town  fnxn  at- 
tendance on  the  ceremonies  of  initiation,  a  prize  is  given  to  tiio 
lad  who  can  run  fastest,  the  article  being  plaecdwhei-o  al!  may 
see  the  winner  run  np  to  snatch  it.  They  are  then  considered 
men  (banona,  yiri),  and  can  sit  among  the  eldei's  in  the  kotla. 
Formerly  they  were  only  boys(b-Jsimane,  pueri)." 

Passing  onto  Letloche,  abont  twenty  miles  beyond  the  Ba- 
mangwato,  they  fonnd  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  which  in 
Bucb  a  country  is  always  of.  the  greatest  imjTOrtance.  Their 
next  stopping-place  was  at  a  spot  named  Kaune,  wiiere  there 
are  several  wells.  They  had  noiy  sixty  miles  of  eoimtry  before 
them  without  water;  and  although  they  took  with  them  as 
largo  a  supply  as  they  could,  it  was  distressing  to  seethe  oseu 
long  bcforo  that  distance  had  been  travei-sed.  The  Bakalahari, 
who  live  at  Motlataa  wella,  were  friendly,  as  they  had  always 
formerly  been,  and  listened  attentively  to  the  instnictions  which 
were  conveyed  to  them  in  their  own  tongue. 

The  travellers  left  Motlatsa  on  the  8tli  of  February,  and 
passed  down  tbe  Mokoko,  which  living  pei'sona  had  known  as  a 
flowing  stream.  It  is  now  a  dry  bed.  The  Bamangwato  hei-o 
keep  large  llocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  which  thrive  well  where- 
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ever  Bait  and  bnslics  are  to  be  fonnd.  At  Neliokotsa  t]iey  still 
suffered  from  acarcity  o£  water,  and  the  men  took  advantage  of 
that  circametauce  to  wait  at  niglit  by  Bucli  pools  as  tliey  could 
find,  tliat  tliey  might  shoot  tlie  animals  which  were  driven  to 
them  and  o£E  their  guard  by  tho  excosa  of  their  thirst.  Of  this 
Livingstone  disapproved,  largo  immbera  of  tlie  game  being  in 
auch  oircuraatanceB  merely  wounded  and  left  slowly  to  die. 

Numbers  of  baobab  and  mopand  treea  abound  all  over  the 
hard,  arid  surface  of  the  country  in  this  part.  They  passed  one 
Bpecimen  of  tlie  baohab.  called  in  the  language  of  the  district., 
mowana,  which  consisted  of  six  branches  united  in  one  trmik. 
At  three  feet  from  the  ground  it  was  eighty-five  feet  in  cir- 
cnraferenca.  These  mowana  trees  are  tlie  most  wonderful 
specimens  of  vitality  in  the  counti^.  Adanson  and  others  be- 
haved that  some  specimens  which  they  saw  in  Western  Africa 
Iiad  been  alive  before  the  Flood,  and  hence  argued  that  there 
had  never  been  any  flood.  But,  says  Livingstone,  "  I  would 
back  a  true  mowana  against  a  dozen  Hoods,  provided  yon  do  not 
boil  it  in  hot  sea-water ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  any  of  those 
uow  alivo  had  a  chance  of  being  subjected  to  the  experimcut 
of  even  the  Noachian  deluge."  The  natives  strip  off  tlie  bark 
OS  far  np  as  they  can  reach ;  this  they  pound,  and  of  tho  fibre 
make  a  strong  cord.  In  the  case  of  any  other  tree  this  would 
cause  ita  death,  but  such  treatment  has  no  effect  on  the  mo- 
wana except  to  make  it  throw  out  a  new  bark,  which  is  done 
in  the  way  of  granulation.  This  stripping  of  the  bark  is  re- 
peated frequently,  so  that  it  is  common  to  see  the  lower  five  or 
six  feet  an  inch  or  two  leas  in  diameter  than  the  pai'ts  al>ovo. 
No  external  injury,  not  even  a  fire,  can  destroy  this  tree  fi-om 
without ;  nor  can  any  harm  be  done  it  fi-om  within,  as  it  is 
quite  common  to  find  it  hollow ;  and  sometimes  one  ia  to  be 
seen  iu  which  twenty  or  tliirty  men  could  lie  down  and  alce|) 
as  in  a  hut.  Cutting  down  does  not  exterminate  it,  for  the 
roots,  extending  along  the  surface  forty  or  fifty  yards  fi-om  tho 
trunk,  also  retam  thoir  vitality  after  the  tree  is  laid  low.  The 
wood  ia  so  soft  and  spongy  that  an  axe  can  be  struck  in  so  far 
with  a  good  blow,  that  there  is  great  difiieulty  in  pulling  it  out 
again. 

At  Rapcah  Livingstone  camo  upon  ojd  friends — the  Bnshmen 
nnder  Iloroye,  This  man  Horoye  was  a  good  specimen  of  that 
tribe,  and  hia  son  Mokantsa  and  otliei-s  were  at  least  six  feet 
hin;h,  and  of  a  darker  color  than  tho  Bushmen  of  the  south. 
They  have  always  plenty  of  food  and  water;  and  as  they  fre- 
quent the  Zonga  as  often  as  the  game  in  whose  company  they 
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live,  tbeir  condition  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tanta  of  the  thirsty  plains  of  tlie  Kalahari.  The  travellera 
spent  a  Sunday  with  Kaisa,  the  headman  of  a  village  of  Ma- 
stiona,  who  had  fled  from  tlie  iron  sway  of  Moailikatse,  wliose 
country  lies  east  of  this.  Liviii^tone  wished  him  to  take 
ehai'ge  of  a  packet  of  letters  for  England,  to  be  forwarded  by 
the  Beclmanas  when  they  came  in  search  of  skins;  but  he 
was  afraid  of  the  danger  if  anything  should  happen  to  them, 
and  there  was  therefore  now  no  hope  of  any  communication 
with  the  family  of  the  explorer  till  lie  should  reach  the  west 
coast.  At  Unkii  they  came  into  a  tract  of  country  which  had 
been  visited  by  refreshing  showera  long  iHjfore,  and  everything 
was  luxuriant  aud  beautiful.  Proceeding  to  the  north,  from 
Kama-kama,  they  entered  into  dense  Hohonono  bush,  which 
required  the  constant  application  of  tite  axe  by  tliree  of  the 
party  for  two  days.  On  emerging  into  the  plains  beyond  they 
fonnd  a  number  of  Bushmen,  who  afterwards  proved  very 
serviceable  to  them.  On  the  10th  of  March  thev  were  broujjht 
to  a  standstill,  by  the  prostration  of  four  of  tlie  party  witii 
fever;  and  instead  of  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  first  sufferers, 
every  man  of  their  immber  was,  in  a  few  days,  laid  low  except 
.1  Bukwain  lad  and  the  traveller  himself.  The  lad  managed 
the  oxeu,  while  Livingstone  attended  to  the  patients. 

The  grass  was  here  so  tall,  that  the  oxen  became  nneasy, 
feariug  that  wild  beasts  might  be  concealed  in  it,  and  ouo 
night  the  sight  of  a  hyena  made  them  rush  away  into  Hie 
forest.  The  JJakwain  lad  having  run  after  them,  lost  his  way 
in  the  trackless  woods;  but  he  remained  on  the  trail  of  the 
cattle  all  the  next  day  and  all  the  next  night.  On  the  Sunday 
morning,  when  search  was  about  to  he  made  for  him,  he  ap- 
peared near  the  wagon.  He  liad  found  the  oxen  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  and  had  been  obliged  to  stand  by  them 
all  night.  It  was  wonderful  that,  witliout  a  compass  and  in 
such  a  conntry,  be  Iiad  managed  to  And  bis  way  hack  at  ^1, 
bringing  about  forty  oxen  witli  him, 

Tiie  detention  on  account  of  sickness,  and  the  weakness 
which  followed  it,  made  the  progress  of  the  party  very  slow, 
and  to  these  impediments  was  added  that  of  the  density  of  the 
forest.  But  they  obtained  the  aid  of  a  number  of  Bushmen, 
and  urged  on  their  way.  None  of  the  men  had  died ;  hut  two 
were  not  likely  to  recover.  After  a  time  the  Bushmen  wished 
to  return,  and  Livingstoue  paid  them.  There  was  no  use  expos- 
tulating with  these  gentlemen.  But  the  payment  acted  as  a 
charm  on  some  strangers  who  happened  to  be  present,  aud  in- 
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dnced  them  to  Tolnnteer  their  aid.  Tlins  he  was  enabled  to 
adcaiice.  They  frequently  heard  the  roar  of  lions,  and  occasion- 
ally saw  them. 

"  The  liouB,"  says  Livingstone,  "  seem  to  have  a  wholesome 
dread  of  the  Bushmen,  who,  when  they  obgerve  evidence  of  a 
lion's  having  made  a  fidl  meal,  follow  up  his  8|x>or  so  quietly 
that  his  shimbere  aro  not  disturbed.  One  dischargee  a  poi- 
soned arrow  from  a  distance  of  only  a  few  feet,  while  his  com- 
(>anion  BJinultaneoualy  thi-owa  hia  skin  cloak  on  the  beast's 
lead.  The  sudden  surprise  makes  the  lion  lose  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  lie  bounds  away  in  the  greatest  confusion  and  ter- 
ror. Our  friends  here  showed  me  the  poison  which  they  nso 
on  these  occasions.  It  is  the  entrails  of  a  caterpillar  called 
N'gwa,  half  an  inch  long.  They  squeeze  out  these,  and  place 
them  all  around  the  l)ottom  of  the  barb,  and  allow  the  poison 
to  dry  in  the  sun.  Tliey  are  veiy  careful  in  cleaning  their 
nails  after  working  with  it,  as  a  small  ]x>rtion  inti'oduced  into 
a  scratch  acts  like  morbid  matter  in  dissection  wounds.  The 
agony  is  so  great  tliat  the  person  cuts  himself,  calls  for  his 
mother's  breast  as  if  he  were  returned -in  idea  to  his  childhood 
aw«in,  or  flies  fi'oin  human  liabitatious  a  rngiuo;  maniac  The 
effects  on  liie  lion  are  equally  terrible,  IIo  is  heard  moaning 
in  distress,  and  becomes  rurjous,  biting  the  trees  and  ground  in 
rage." 

As  they  went  northwai-ds,  the  country  became  very  lovely  ; 
there  were  many  trees,  some  of  them  new  kinds;  the  grass 
was  green,  and  often  higher  than  tJio  wagou  ;  while  vines  fes- 
to<mcd  the  trees,  and  the  hollows  contained  large  patches  of 
water.  By  and  by  came  watercourses,  now  resembling  small 
riverti,  twenty  yards  broad  and  four  feet  deep.  The  farther 
they  went,  tho  broader  and  deeper  these  became ;  the  bottoms 
contained  great  numbers  of  deep  I)oles  made  by  the  wading 
of  elephants ;  in  one  of  these  the  oxen  floundered  painfully,  so 
tliat  the  wagon-pole  broke,  and  Livingstone  had  to  work  up  to 
the  chest  in  watei'  fur  three  liours  aud  a  half. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  Sanshureh,  which  at  the  point  at 
which  they  reached  it  was  impassable,  and  they  drew  np  un- 
der a  magnificent  baobab-tree  (lat.  18°  4'  27"  S.,  long.  24°  0' 
20"  E.),  and  resolved  to  explore  tho  river  for  a  ford.  Tho 
great  quantity  of  water  which  they  had  recently  passed 
Hirough  was  part  of  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Chobe;  and 
this,  which  api>eared  a  large,  deep  river,  filled  in  many  parts 
with  reeds,  ^nd  having  hijjpopotami  in  it,  is  only  one  of  tho 
branches  by  which  it  scuds  its  superabundant  water  to  the 
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Bouth-east.  Tliey  mado  many  attempta  to  cross  the  Sansliurcli, 
but  failed;  and  tlieii"  Eiisfimeti  fricuda  became  tired  out,  and 
left  tlicm  in  the  iiiglit,  Tlie  travclici-  was,  therefoi-e,  obliged 
to  take  Olio  of  tho  strougeat  of  his  etill  weak  compaiiioDS,  and 
cn>S3  tlio  river  in  a  pontoon,  the  gift  of  Captains  Codrington 
and  Webb,  wlitdi  he  had  with  liim,  Tliey  each  canied  some 
provisions  and  a  blanket,  and  penetrated  about  twenty  miles 
to  tiie  westward,  in  the  hope  of  Btriidng  tho  Chobe.  Havinif 
done  their  best  for  tho  night,  they  climbed  tlie  highest  ti-eea 
in  tho  morning,  and  could  see  a  lai-ge  sheet  of  water,  but  snr- 
rounded  by  an  iiupenetmble  belt  of  reeds.  This  was  tlie 
Iirf>ad  part  of  the  Kiver  Cliobe,  which  is  here  called  Zabesa. 
Two  tree-covered  islands  seemed  to  be  much  nearer  the  main 
body  of  tho  water  than  was  the  point,  on  which  thoy  then 
stood,  and  they  made  an  attempt  to  get  first  to  them.  After 
honre  of  toil  tiicy  reached  one  of  them,  through  dense  growths 
of  reed  and  eonvolvuli,  which  quite  wore  through  the  mole- 
skins of  Livingstijne  as  well  as  the  leather  tronsera  of  his  com- 
panion. By  aTid  by  they  found  a  passage  formed  by  a  hipix)- 
Ktamiia,  and,  eager  as  soon  aa  thev  reached  the  clear  water 
yond  tho  island  to  test  its  depth,  tliey  stc[jpcd  in,  and  found 
that  it  took  them  at  once  up  to  tlie  neck.  They  therefore  re- 
turned to  the  shore.  Worn  out  as  they  were,  they  proceeded 
up  tho  bank  of  (he  Chobe  till  they  eanie  to  the  point  of  de- 
parture of  the  Sanehnreh,  and  being  unable  to  effect  a  crossing, 
wont  downward,  and  hud  to  spend  another  night  without  hav- 
ing accomplished  their  purpose.  Finding  in  the  morning  an 
inlet  to  the  Chobe  not  closed  np  with  reeds,  they  launched 
their  iX)ntoon,  the  river  being  licre  a  deep  stream  of  fi-oin 
eiglity  to  a  hundred  yards  wide. 

They  paddled  on  from  mid-day  till  sunset,  with  nothhig  but 
a  wall  of  reeds  on  each  bank,  and  witli  every  prospect  of  a 
snpperlesa  night  in  their  flnat,  when,  just  as  the  snort  twilight 
of  theao  parts  was  commencing,  they  ijcrccived-  on  the  north 
bank  the  village  of  Moromi,  and  one  of  the  Makololo,  whose 
aci|uatntance  Livingstone  had  made  in  his  former  visit,  and 
wlio  was  now  located  here  on  tiio  inland  of  Mahonta  (lat.  IT'' 
58'  S.,  long.  24°  6'  E.).  Tho  people  were  greatly  sui'prised  to 
see  them,  and,  in  their  figurative  mode  ot  speech,  said,  "  He 
has  dropped  among  ns  from  the  clouds,  yet  came  riding  on  tlio 
back  of  a  hippopotamus !  We  ilakololo  thought  no  one  conld 
cross  tho  Chobe  without  onr  knowledge,  bnt  here  ho  drops 
among  us  like  a  bird."  Next  day  they  retin-ncd  in  canoes 
across  the  flooded  latids,  and  found  that  in  their  absence  the 
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luQEi  had  allowed  the  cattle  to  wander  into  a  Bmoll  patch  of 
wood,  containing  tsetse;  and  this  careleesneBs  cost  ten  Jiuo 
oxen.  After  pemaiiiing  a  few  days,  some  of  tlie  headmen  of 
Makololo  came  down  from  Linyauti,  with  n  largo  party  of 
Barotse  to  take  them  across  the  river.  This  they  did  in  good 
Btyte,  swimming  and  diving  more  like  alligators  than  like  men, 
taking  the  wagons  to  pieces,  and  carrying  thcin  across  on  a 
uumher  of  canoes  lashed  together.  Livingstone  was  now 
among  friends,  and,  going  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north  in 
order  to  avoid  the  still  flooded  lands  on  the  north  of  tlio 
Uhobe,  he  turned  westward  towards  Linyanti,  where  ho  arrived 
on  the  23d  of  May,  1853.  This  is  the  capital  town  of  the 
ItiTakololo,  and  only  a  short  distance  from  the  w^ou-stand 
which  tlio  traveller  liad  occupied  in  1851  (lat.  18°  20  S.,  long. 
23"  50'  E.). 

The  whole  popnlation  of  Linyanti,  nnmberiiig  between  six 
and  seven  thousand  souls,  turncsd  out  in  a  body  to  see  the  wag- 
ons in  motion.  They  had  never  seen  this  phenomenon  be- 
fore, the  traveller  having  on  tiie  former  occasion  departed  by 
iiight  Sekeletu,  now  in  powei-,  received  him  in  what  is  con- 
Bidei'ed   royal  style,   settiug  before  him  a  great   number  of 

fiota  of  boyaloa,  the  beer  ot  the  country.  Tnese  were  brought 
ly  women,  and  each  bearer  took  a  good  draught  of  the  beer 
when  she  set  it  down,  in  order  to  show  that  it  contained  no 
poison.  Tlic  court  herald,  an  old  man  who  had  occnpied  the 
post  in  Scbituaue's  time,  stood  up,  and,  after  some  antics,  sncli 
as  leaping  and  shonting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  bawled  out, 
"  Don  1 1  SCO  tlie  white  man  ?  Don't  I  see  the  comrade  of  So- 
bitnane  ?     Don't  I  see  the  father  of  Sekeletu  1 " 

Sekeletu  was  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  tbat 
dai'k  yellow  or  coffce-and-milk  color  of  which  the  Makololo 
are  so  proud,  because  it  distingnislies  them  considerably  fi'om 
the  black  tribes  on  the  rivera,  lie  was  about  five  feet  seven 
in  height,  but  neither  so  gcmd-lookiug  nor  of  so  much  ability 
as  his  father,  but  was  equally  frienuly  to  the  English.  Sebit- 
uane  had  installed  his  aaugntcr  Mamochie^no  into  the  chief- 
tainsliip  long  before  his  death ;  but  after  his  decease,  and 
having  made  trial  of  the  new  position,  she  did  not  like  it,  and 
proposed  and  upheld  the  claims  of  her  bratlier.  Three  days 
Laving  been  spent  in  public  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the 
transfer,  Mamoehisino  at  last  stood  up  in  the  assembly,  and 
addressing  her  brother,  said,  with  a  womanly  gush  of  tears: 
"  I  have  been  a  chief  only  because  my  fatlier  wished  it.  I 
always  would  have  preferred  to  be  married  and  have  a  family 
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like  other  women.  Yon,  Sekeletn,  mnst  be  chief  and  build 
up  ^'our  father's  house."  And  Sekcleta  w&s  established  ia  au- 
thority. 

Wlien  the  Mambiri,  in  1850,  took  llome  a  favorable  report 
of  this  new  market  to  the  West,  a  number  of  half  caste  Portu- 
guese were  induced  to  visit  the  country  in  1853 ;  and  one  who 
closely  resembled  a  real  Portuguese  came  to  Linyanti  while 
Livingstone  was  there.  He  had  no  merchandise,  and  pretended 
to  have  come  in  order  to  iiiqnire  what  sort  of  fifoods  were  nec- 
essary for  the  market.  lie  seemed  mucli  di?coneertod  by 
Livingstone's  presence.  When  he  had  departed,  and  gone 
about  tifty  miles  to  tlic  westward,  he  carried  off  an  entire  vil- 
lage of  the  Eakalahari  belonging  to  the  Makololo.  He  had  a 
number  of  armed  slaves  with  him,  and  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  removed,  the  fact  not  being  known  at  Linyanti' until 
a  considerable  time  afterwards. 

A  large  party  of  Mambiri  had  come  to  Linyanti,  while  Liv- 
ingstone was  detained  by  the  flooded  streams  on  the  prairies 
Bouth  of  the  Chobe.  As  the  news  of  his  being  in  the  neigh- 
borliood  reached  them,  their  countenances  fell;  and  when  some 
Makololo  who  had  assisted  him  to  cross  the  river  returned  witli 
the  hats  which  he  had  given  them,  the  Mambdri  betook  tliem- 
selves  to  precipitate  fliglit.  The  Makololo  inquired  tlie  cause 
of  such  haste,  and  were  told  that  if  Livingstone  found  them 
thci-e,  he  would  take  all  their  slaves  and  goods  from  them  ; 
and  though  assured  by  Sckeletu  that  Livingstone  was  not  a 
robber,  but  a  man  of  peace,  they  fled  by  niglit,  while  lie  was 
stilt  BLXty  miles  off. 

The  chieftainship  of  Sekeletu  had  been  opposf^d,  and  still 
was,  by  a  man  named  Mpepe,  a  person  to  whom  Sobituane  had 
committed  the  care  of  certain  of  liis  affairs  at  a  distance  from 
tlte  capital.  This  maiLwaa  in  league  with  the  slave  traders, 
and  himself  aspii-ed  to  he  chief.  lie  had  pi-ovided  himself 
with  a  small  hattle-ase,  and  had  declared  his  intention  of  cut- 
ting Sekeletu  down  the  first  time  they  met.  Livingstone's  ob- 
1'ect  was,  firet  of  all,  to  examine  the  country  for  a  healthy 
ocality  before  attempting  to  make  a  path  to  cither  the  east  or 
the  west  coast,  and,  with  this  in  view,  he  proposed  to  the  chief 
the  ]jlau  of  ascending  the  great  river  which  lie  had  discovered 
in  1S51.  Sekeletu  volunteered  to  accompany  him;  and  when 
they  liad  got  about  sixty  miles  on  tlieir  way,  they  encountered 
Mpepa  The  Makololo,  though  having  abundance  of  catile. 
had  never  used  them  for  riding  purposes  till  tlie  traveller  liad 
suggested  the  practice  in  185 1.    Sekeletu  and  his  companions 
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were  now  ou  ox-back,  Mpepe,  armed  with  his  axe,  when  he 
stiw  them  mn  towards  them  with  all  his  might,  bnt  Sekeletn, 
being  on  his  guard, galIo|>ed  off  to  an  adjacent  village.  Mpepe 
had  given  his  own  party  to  nnderstand  that  he  would  cnt  down 
Sekeletn,  either  on  their  first  meeting,  or  at  the  breaking  np 
of  their  fii-st  conference.  The  former  intention  had  been  frnfi- 
trated.  but  he  detennined  to  effect  his  purpose  at  the  close  'if 
their  tirst  interview.  Livingatone  happened  to  eit  down  be- 
tween the  two  in  the  hut  in  which  tliej  n)et.  Being  fatigued 
with  riding  all  day  in  the  snn.  he  soon  asked  the  chief  where 
ho  was  to  sleep,  and  he  replied,  "  Couie,  I  will  bHow  you,"  As 
they  rose  togotlier,  Ijo  unconsciously  covered  Sekelettt'a  body 
with  his  own,  and  so  saved  him  from  the  stnike  of  the  nBEassin. 
IIo  knew  notlting  of  the  plot,  but  remarked  that  all  MiX'po's 
men  retained  Iheir  arms,  even  after  the  party  had  sat  down — 
n  thing  quite  unusual  in  tho  presence  of  a  chief;  and  when 
yekeletu  showed  him  tho  hut  iu  which  he  was  to  spend  the 
night,  ho  said,  "  That  man  wishes  to  kill  me."  Livingstone 
afterwards  leanit  that  some  of  Mix^pe's  attendants  had 
divulged  the  secret;  and  this  man  having  been  dangerous 
even  before  Sebitnane's  death,  Sekeletn,  bearing  in  mind  his 
father's  iustraetions,  had  him  put  to  death  that  night.  The 
affair  was  managed  so  quietly  tliat,  although  Livingstone  was 
sleeping  a  few  yai-da  from  Uio  Beene,.he  knew  nothing  of  it 
till  tJio  next  morning.  Nokndne,  one  of  Sekelctn's  ofHccrs, 
went  to  the  fii-e  at  which  Mpejte  sat,  with  a  handful  of  snuff, 
as  if  he  were  about  to  sit  down  and  regale  him.  Mpepe  said 
to  him,  "Nespisa"  (give  me  a  pinch),  and  as  he  held  out  hii 
hand  Nokuine  caught  liold  of  it,  while  another  man  seized 
the  other  hand,  and,  leading  him  out  n  mile,  tliey  speared  him. 
Such  is  the  common  mode  of  executing  criminals. 

Soon  after  Livingstone's  arrival  at  Linyanti,  Sekeletn  had 
taken  him  aside,  and  pressed  him  to  mention  the  things  ho 
liked  host,  and  which  ho  hoped  to  got  from  him:  anything, 
either  in  or  out  of  his  town,  should  he  freely  given  if  he  w()uld . 
only  mention  it.  Livingstone  explained  to  him  tliat  his  object 
was  to  elevate  him  and  liis  people  to  be  Christians  ;  but  lie  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  wish  to  learn  the  IJiKik,  for  he  was  afraid 
"  it  might  <iliange  his  heart,  and  make  him  content  with  only 
one  wife  like  Sechelo,"  It  was  of  little  nse  to  urge  that  the 
change  of  heart  implied  satisfaction  with  all  that  was  right, 
and  dislike  to  all  that  was  wmng. 

Tho  Makololo  arc  great  cattle-breeders,  and  take  pride  in  all 
tiicir  domestic  animals.     The  women  work  but  little,  the  tilling 
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of  the  soil  being  for  the  moat  part  done  by  tlie  subject  tribes. 
The  women  drink  lar^o  quantities  of  bo3'ac]oa,  or  beer,  which 
is  very  nutritions,  and  gives  them  that  plumpness  of  form 
which  is  conaidored  beautiful.  They  dislike  being  ecen  at 
their  potations  by  persons  of  the  opposite  sex.  They  cut  their 
wtwlly  hair  quite  short,  and  delieht  in  having  the  whole  per- 
son shining  with  butter.  Their  uress  is  a  kilt  reaching  to  the 
knees ;  its  material  is  nx-hlde,  made  as  soft  as  cloth.  It  is  not 
HDgi-aceful.  A  soft  skin  mantle  is  tlirown  across  the  shoulderB 
wlien  the  lady  is  uuemployed,  but  wlien  engi^ed  in  any  sort 
of  lalKir  slio  throws  this  aside,  and  works  with  kilt  alone. 
The  ornaments  moat  coveted  are  large  braes  anklets  as  thick  as 
the  little  finger,  and  armlet3  of  both  braes  and  ivory,  the  latter 
often  an  inch  broad.  The  rings  are  so  heavy  that  the  ankles 
are  often  Itlietercd  by  the  weight  pressing  down  ;  bnt  it  is  the 
fashion,  and  is  borne  with  as  much  foititndo  as  tight  lacing 
and  tight  shoes  among  ourselves.  Strings  of  beads  are  hung 
around  tlie  neck,  and  iho  fasliionahle  euTors  being  light  green 
and  pink,  a  trader  could  get  almost  anything  he  cllosc  for  beads 
of  those  colors. 

"  At  our  public  religious  services  in  the  kotla,  the  Makololo 
women  always  behaved  with  deconira  from  the  Jirst,  except  .it 
the  conclusion  of  the  prayer.  When  all  knelt  down,  many  of 
those  who  had  children,  in  following  the  example  of  tlio  rest, 
bent  over  their  little  ones;  the  children,  in  terror  of  being 
cnishcd  to  death,  set  np  a  simultaneous  yell,  which  so  tickled 
tho  whole  assembly  that  there  was  often  a  subdued  titter,  to  be 
turned  into  a  hearty  laugh  as  soon  as  they  heard  Amen.  This 
was  not  so  difficult  to  overcome  in  them  as  similar  peccadilloes 
were  in  the  case  of  the  women  farther  south.  Long  after  we 
had  settled  at  Mabotsa,  when  preaching  on  the  most  sidemii 
Bubjeet,  a  woman  might  bo  observed  to  look  amnnd,  and,  see- 
ing a  neighbor  seated  on  her  dress,  give  her  a  hunch  with  the 
elbow  to  make  her  move  off;  the  other  would  return  it  with 
interest,  and  perhaps  the  remark,  'Take  that  nasty  thing 
away,  will  you  ? '  Then  three  or  four  would  begin  to  bustle 
the  first  offenders,  and  the  men  to  swear  at  them  all,  by  way  of 
enforcing  silence." 

Livingstone  proposed  to  teach  tho  Makololo  to  read  ;  but  they 
at  first  declined.  After  some  weeks,  however,  Motil>e,  Seke- 
letn's  father-in-law,  and  some  others  determined  to  brave  the 
mysterious  book.  Sekeletu  himself  and  some  of  his  compan- 
ions followed  this  example,  l)y  and  by ;  bnt  before  nnich  prog- 
ress could  bo  made  the  missioriai-y  was  on  his  way  to  Loanda. 
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As  he  had  dedined  to  name  anything  as  a  present  from  the 
chief,  except  a  canoe  to  take  him  up  the  river,  the  latter 
brought  him  ten  fine  elepliante'  tusks  one  day,  and  laid  them 
down  beside  the  wagon.  He  would  take  no  denial,  aUhongh 
Livingstone  told  him  that  he  sliould  prefer  to  see  him  trading 
with  Fleming,  a  negro  from  the  West  Indies,  who  had  accom- 

1)anied  him,  and  wlio  had  come  for  the  purpose.  Livingstone 
md  during  the  eleven  years  of  his  previous  course  invariably 
abstained  from  taking  presents  of  ivory,  having  the  idea  that 
a  religions  instructor  degrades  himself  by  taking  presents  fi'oni 
those  whose  spiritual  welfare  lie  professes  to  seek. 

Presents  were  always  given  to  the  chiefs  whom  he  visited, 
and  nothing  accepted  in  return  ;  as  a  rule  it  was  so:  but  when 
Sebituane  (in  1851)  offered  some  ivory,  he  took  it,  and  wag 
able  by  the  sale  of  it  to  present  Sekeletn  with  a  number  of 
really  nseful  articles  of  a  higher  value  than  any  he  had  ever 
Iwfore  been  in  a  position  to  present  to  any  chief.  He  had 
brought  with  liim  as  presents,  besides  the  more  usnal  gifts,  an 
improved  breed  of  goats,  fowls,  and  a  pair  of  cats.  A  supe- 
rior bnll  was  bonght  also  as  a  gift  to  Sekeletu,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  it  bebiud  on  account  of  its  having  become 
footsore.  He  had  endeavored  to  bring  tbis  animal  in  perform- 
ance of  a  promise  which  he  had  made  to  Sebituane  before  ho 
died.  That  cliief  admiring  a  calf  which  tlic  tmveller  bad 
with  him,  he  proposed  to  give  him  a  cow  for  it ;  it  was  pre- 
sented to  him  at  once,  and  a  promise  made  to  bring  him  an- 
other and  a  better  one.  Sekeletu  was  much  gratified  by  this 
attempt  to  keep  the  promise  which  had  been  made  to  his  father. 
The  Makololo  are  remarkably  fond  of  their  cattle,  and  have 
large  herds  of  them,  spending  much  time  in  ornamenting  and 
adorning  them.  Tbey  use  all  the  ekius  of  tlieir  oxen  for 
making  either  mantles  or  shields. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  Livingstone  himself  was  seized  with 
fever  for  the  first  time.  He  had  reached  Linyanti  on  the  23d  ; 
and  as  his  habits  had  been  suddenly  clianged  from  great  exer- 
tion to  comparative  inactivity,  tins  was  the  result.  Anxious  to 
know  if  the  natives  were  acquainted  with  any  remedy  of  wliich 
he  was  ignorant,  he  requested  the  assistance  of  one  of  Sckcle- 
tu's  doctors.  He  submitted  to  the  doctor's  treatment  for  a 
time,  but  ere  long  concluded  that  he  could  cure  the  fever 
more  quickly  himself.  Purgatives,  general  bleedings,  or  in- 
deed any  violent  remedies,  are  injurions.  If  one  eraphys  a 
wet  sheet  and  a  mild  aperient  in  combination  with  quinine, 
and  in  addition  to  the  native  remedies,  he  will  usually  find 
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BUcli  meAUS  effective.  There  ia  a  good  deal  in  not  "giving  in" 
to  thia  disease ;  a  man  wlio  is  low-epirited,  and  apt  to  despond 
at  every  attacli,  will  die  sooner  than  one  who  is  of  a  hopeful 
temperament. 

"When  Livingstone  liad  formerly  left  them  to  proceed  to  the 
Cape,  the  Jtfakololo  liad  made  a  garden  for  liim,  and  planted 
maizQ  in  it,  that,  as  they  said,  lie  might  liave  food  to  eat  when 
iio  vetnmed,  as  well  as  other  people.  Tliis  was  now  potinded  by 
the  women  into  fine  mcfil.  Sekelctn  added  to  this  good  supply 
of  meal  ten  or  twelve  jars  of  honey,  eacli  of  which  contained 
ahout  two  gallons,  Liberal  supplies  of  ground-nuts  {AradLU 
hypogaia)  were  also  furnished  every  time  the  tributary  tribes 
in-ought  their  dues  to  Linyanti,  and  an  ox  for  the  use  of  tlio 
party  was  given  every  week  or  two.  Sekeletu  also  appmpnated 
two  cows  to  be  milked  for  them  every  morning  and  evening. 
Such  was  the  acknowledged  rule  throughout  this  ooniitrv — the 
ehief  being  expected  to  reed  all  strangers  who  came  to  him  on 
any  special  business,  and  took  up  tlieir  abode  in  his  kotla.  A 
present  is  usually  given  for  the  hospitality,  but,  except  in  cases 
where  the  aboriginal  customs  have  been  modified,  nothing 
would  be  asked. 

The  Makololo  cultivate  a  large  extent  of  land  around  their 
villages,  and  both  men  and  women  take  their  share  in  the 
labors  of  the  Held.  The  great  chief  Moshesh  seta  an  example 
to  his  people  every  year,  by  not  only  taking  the  hoe  in  liand, 
but  working  hard  with  it  on  certain  public  occasions. 

The  tribes  which  Scbituane  subiectod  in  this  great  country 
pass  by  the  general  name  of  Makalaka.  The  Makololo  were 
tlie  aristocracy.  The  nucleus  of  the  whole  were  Basuta,  who 
came  witli  Sebituane  from  a  comparatively  cold  and  hilly 
K^ion  in  the  south.  When  he  conquered  various  tribes  of  the 
Bechaanas,  as  Bakwains,  Bangwaketze,  Bamangwato,  Batauana, 
and  others,  he  incorporated  the  young  of  those  tribes  into  his 

Livingstone,  having  remained  a  month  at  Linyanti,  set  out 
to  ascend  tlio  river  from  Sesheke.  lie  went  to  Nariele,or 
Naliele,  the  capital  of  the  Barotse  country  (lat.  15°  24'  27"  S., 
long,  23°  5'  54"  E.),  in  company  with  Sekeletu  and  about  a 
liundred  and  sixty  attendants.  Tiie  country  between  Linyanti 
and  Sesheke  is  flat,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  patches 
elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  sun-ounding  level.  There  are 
also  many  mounds  where  the  gigantic  ant-hills  of  the  country 
have  been  situated  or  still  appar.  These  mounds  are  evi- 
dently the  work  of  the  tennites,  and  the  industry  of  these  little 
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laborers  is  OBtoniahing  as  one  looks  upon  the  gigantic  etrnctnres 
wlii<;Ii  tliey  have  reared.     Ti-oops  of  lecbcs  apiiearcd  feeditifj 

Snite  Jieedlcssly  all  over  tlic  flats ;  and  altlxnigli  very  many  of 
lem  and  c)f  the  "  nakong"  arc  auniially  killed,  the  heids  eon- 
timto  to  1)0  enormons. 

When  the  party  arrived  at  any  villapc,  the  women  all  turned 
ont  to  hilliioo  their  chief.  Their  ehrill  voices,  to  which  they 
give  a  tremulous  sonnd  liy  a  quick  motion  of  tlic  tongue,  peal 
forth  " Great  lioul"  " Great  eluef  I "  "Sleep,  my  loi'd  !  "  and 
BO  on.  The  men  ntter  similar  Bahttations ;  and  the  chief  mean- 
while receives  all  with  becoming  indifference.  After  a  few 
miiintes'  conversation,  large  pots  of  beer  are  produced,  and  also 
jwts  and  basins  of  thick  milk.  The  chief  either  selects  an  ox 
or  tn'o  fixim  hia  own  nnmcrona  cattle  stations,  or  is  presented 
by  the  headman  of  the  village,  in  the  way  of  tribute,  with 
what  lie  needs.  Sekeletu  and  Livingstone  had  each  a  gypsy- 
tent  in  which  to  sleep,  and  it  was  fortunate,  as  the  native  lints 
are  hardly  inviting  to  the  uninitiated.  "The  Makololo  huts," 
says  Livingstone, "  ai-e  generally  clean,  while  those  of  theMaka- 
laka  are  infested  with  vennin.  The  cleanliness  of  the  former 
is  owing  to  the  habit  of  frequently  smearing  the  floors  witli  a 
phiater  composed  of  cow-dimg  and  earth.  If  we  slept  in  the 
tent  in  some  villages,  the  mice  ran  over  our  faces  and  disturbed 
<mr  sleep,  or  hungry,  prowling  dogs  woiild  eat  our  shoes  and 
leave  only  the  soles ;  when  they  were  guilty  of  this  and  other 
misdenieanoi-6,  we  got  the  loan  of  a  hut.  The  best  sort  of 
Makololo  huts  consist  of  three  (jircnlar  walls,  with  small  holes 
as  doors,  each  similar  to  that  in  a  dog-honse ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bend  down  the  body  to  got  in,  even  when  on  all  fonrs. 
Tlie  roof  is  formed  of  reeds  or  straight  sticks,  in  shapo  like  a 
Chinaman's  hat,  bound  firmly  togetlier  with  circular  bands, 
which  are  lashed  with  the  strong  inner  bark  of  the  mimosa- 
tree.  When  all  prepared  except  the  thatch,  it  is  lifted  on  to 
the  eircidar  wall,  the  rim  resting  on  a  circle  of  poles,  between 
each  of  which  the  third  wall  is  built.  The  roof  is  thatched 
with  fine  grass,  and  sewed  with  the  same  material  as  the  lash- 
ings; and,  as  it  projects  far  beyond  tlie  walls,  and  reaches 
wltliin  four  feet  of  the  ground,  the  shade  is  the  best  to  lie 
found  in  the  eomitry.  These  Imts  are  veiy  cool  in  the  hottest 
day,  but  are  close  and  deficient  in  ventilation  by  night." 

Their  coui-se  led  them  to  a  part  above  Seshcke,  called  Ka- 
tonga,  where  there  is  a  village,  belonging  to  a  liashnbia  man 
named  Sekhosi  (lat.  17°  29'  13"  S.,lon.  iiO°  33'  E).  The  river 
here  ia  certainly  not  less  than  si."i  hundred yardti  broad.     Several 
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days  were  necessarily  spent  in  collecting  canoos  for  flie  ascent 
of  the  river.  To  assist  iu  tlio  support  of  the  Isxi-ge  partj',  Liv- 
ingstone went  ont  several  times  with  liia  gun.  The  country 
ahonndswith  game,— buffaloes,  zebras,  tsesaebeSjtahaotsi,  elands, 
nnd  other  kinds,  lie  shot  a  beautiful  claud,  a. new  variety,  npou 
seeing  wliicli  one  of  the  Makololo  who  accompanied  him,  "  a 
gentleman,"  spcating  in  reference  to  its  extraordinary  beauty, 
said, "  Jesns  ought  to  liavo  given  us  these  instead  of  cattle." 
The  river  is  hero  called  the  l^eambye.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
lii-st  visit,  lie  had  called  it  after  tlie  town  Sesheke.  Seshelce 
means  "  white  sand-bauks,"  many  of  which  exist  here.  Leeam- 
bye  means  "  the  lai;go  river,"  or  the  river  par  excellence. 
Luamb^je,  Liiambi^si,  Amb(^zi,  Ojiuibesi,  Zambesi,  and  other 
names  are  applied  to  it  at  different  parts  of  its  course — all 
liaving  a  similar  signification. 

llaving  at  last  pi-ocured  a  snfficJent  number  of  canoes,  tliey 
began  to  ascend  the  river.  Sekelctu  had  ten  paddlers,  and 
Livingstone  six.  The  fleet  consisted  of  thirty-three  canoes. 
They  proceeded  rapidly  npwai-da,  and  Livingstone  had  the 
l)lea8nro  of  looking  on  lands  which  had  never  before  been  seen 
by  the  eyes  'of  any  Eiuvajjean.  The  river  is  indeed  magnifi- 
cent, being  often  more  than  a  mile  hraad,  and  adorned  with 
many  islands  of  frara  tlu'ee  to  five  miles  in  length.  The 
islands  and  banks  are  covered  with  forest,  and  the  scenery  all 
ahing  ia  extremely  beautiful.  Great  quantities  of  grain  are 
raised  by  the  Banyeti,  and  many  of  the  vlliagea  of  these  indns- 
trions  people  are  to  bo  found  on  lM>tb  banks.  The  Banyeti  are 
expert  hunters,  and  very  skilful  in  the  inannfactnre  of  vai'ions 
articles  in  wood  and  iron. 

Fi*om  the  bend  of  the  river  up  to  the  north,  called  Katima- 
molcdo  (1  quenched  fire),  tlie  bed  of  the  stream  is  rocky,  the 
current  is  fast,  and  forms  a  snccession  of  rapids  and  cataracts, 
which  prevent  continuous  navigation  when  it  is  low.  The 
rapids  are  not  visible  when  the  river  ia  full,  but  the  cataracts 
of  Nambwe,  Bombwo,  and  Kalo  mnst  always  bo  dangerous. 
The  fall  at  each  of  these  is  frem  four  to  six  feet.  T!ie  falls  at 
Goiiye  present  a  much  more  serious  obstacle.  Tlicy  were 
there  obliged  to  take  their  canoes  out  of  the  water  and  carry 
thorn  more  than  a  mile  by  laud;  the  fall  being  about  thirty 
feet. 

As  they  passed  up  the  river,  the  different  villagss  of  Banyeti 
turned  out  to  present  Sekelctu  with  food  and  skins,  ae  their 
ti-ib«te.  When  they  came  to  about  16°  10'  S.  lat.  the  high 
woided  banks  seemed  to  leave  the  river.    Viewed  from  the 
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flat,  reedy  basin  in  wliicli  tlie  river  tlien  flowed,  the  banks 
Boeined  to  be  prolonged  into  rideeB  o£  the  e&me  wooded  charac- 
ter two  or  three  handred  feet  high,  and  stretched  away  to  the 
N.N.E.  andN.N.  W.  until  fliey  were  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
apart.  The  intervening  space,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in 
length,  with  the  Leearabye  winding  gently  near  the  middle,  is 
the  true  Barot^e  valley.  It  closely  resembles  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  and  is  inundated  annually  by  the  Leeambye  as  Lower 
Egypt  ia  flooded  by  the  Nile.  The  Boil  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  tlie  people  are  never  in  want  of  grain.  Tlie  Barotse  are 
Btrougly  attached  to  this  fertile  valley ;  they  say,  "  Hero 
hunger  is  not  known."  Yet  this  great  valley  ia  not  put  to  a 
tithe  of  the  uso  it  might  be.  It  is  covered  with  coarse,  snccii- 
Icnt  grasses,  one  species  being  twelve  feet  high,  and  as  thick 
as  a  man's  thumb.  There  are  no  large  towns,  as  the  house- 
holders require  to  live  far  apart  on  account  of  their  cattle. 
Tlie  villages  of  the  Barotse  are  built  in  mounds,  some  of  which 
are  said  to  have  been  i-aiscd  artificially  by  Santaru,a  former 
chief  of  the  Barotse,  and  during  tlio  season  of  flood  tlio  entire 
valley  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  lake  with  emaU  islands 
dotted  here  and  there  over  its  expanse.  Nalicle,  the  capital,  is 
consti-ucted  on  one  of  these  mounds  constructed  by  Santani, 
and  was  his  storehouse  for  grain.  All  tliat  remained  at  the 
time  of  Livingstone's  visit  of  the  largest  mound  in  the  valley 
was  a  few  cubic  yards  of  earth,  to  erect  which  cost  the  whole 
of  the  people  of  Bantam  the  labor  of  many  yeai3. 

Tliis  waa  the  flrst  visit  of  Sekeletn  to  these  parts  since  lio 
bad  attained  the  chieftainship.  Tiiosc  who  had  taken  part 
with  Mpepc  wore  consequently  in  great  terror.     When   tlio 

Earty  came  to  the  town  of  Mpcpe's  father,  he  and  another  man 
aving  counselled  Mamochisana  to  put  Sokelotu  to  death  and 
marry  Mpepo,  the  two  wore  led  forth  and  tossed  into  the  river. 
Bemonstranoe  against  tho  deed  on  the  part  of  Livingstone  was 
wholly  without  effect. 
Whilo  Btill  at  Nalielo,  Livingstone  walked  out  to  Kataya 

gat.  15°  16'  33")  on  the  ridge  which  bounds  the  valley  of  tlio 
arotse,  and  found  it  covered  with  trees.  He  imagined  that 
Kataya  might  be  a  hcaltliy  location,  but  was  informed  that  no 
part  of  this  region  is  exempt  from  fever — even  the  natives  sel- 
dom escaping  its  malignant  attacks.  Betuniing  to  Nalielo  he 
continued  to  ascend  the  river,  going  up  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Libaeta.  Beyond  this  point  the  forests  approached  to  tho  very 
water'fl  edge  and  the  tsetse  reappeared.  Hearing  that  lie  was 
noai'  a  great  river  called  Leeba,  whiub  came  from  the  country 
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of  Londa,  ho  pushed  on  and  cArao  to  the  conflnenne  of  the  T^eba 
and  the  Zambesi  (in  lat.  14°  ]1'  3").  Tlio  Zambesi  is  the 
larger  stream,  but  the  Leeba  is  a  magnificent  river  250  yards 
wide  at  the  moutli.  In  this  ascent  of  tlie  river,  Livingstone 
visited  many  villages  of  tlie  Makololo,  and  was  always  received 
with  cordiality  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  which  they  term 
"sleep."  They  behaved  well  at  all  public  meeting,  even  on 
occasions  of  their  first  attendance. 

"  As  this  was  the  first  visit  which  Selieletn  had  paid  to  this 
part  of  liis  dominions,  it  was  to  many  n  season  of  groat  joy. 
The  headmen  of  each  village  presented  oxen,  milk,  and  boer, 
more  than  tlie  horde  whicli  accompanied  him  could  devour, 
though  their  abilities  in  that  line  are  something  wonderful. 
The  people  nanally  sliow  their  joy  and  work  off  their  excite- 
ment in  dances  and  songs.  -The  dance  consists  of  the  ineii 
ataiiding  nearly  naked  in  a  circle,  with  clubs  or  small  battle- 
axes  in  their  hands,  and  each  roaring  at  tlie  londest  pitch  of 
Ilia  voice,  while  they  simnltaneouely  lift  one  leg,  stamp  heavily 
twice  with  it,  then  lift  the  other  and  give  one  stamp  with  that ; 
this  is  tJio  only  movement  in  common.  The  arms  and  head 
are  often  thrown  abont  also  in  every  direction ;  and  all  this 
time  the  roaring  is  kept  up  with  the  utmost  possible  vigor ;  the 
continued  stamping  makes  a  clond  of  dust  ascend,  and  they 
leave  a  deep  ring  in  the  ground  where  they  stood.  If  the 
Bcenewere  witnessed  in  a  jimatic  asylum  it  would  be  nothing 
out  of  the  way,  and  quite  appropriate  even,  as  a  means  of  let- 
ting off  the  excessive  excitement  of  the  brain ;  but  here  gray- 
headed  men  joined  in  the  performance  with  as  much  zest  as 
otheifl  whose  youth  might  bean  excuse  for  making  the  perspira- 
tion stream  off  their  bodies  with  the  exertion.  Motibe  asked 
what  I  thouglit  of  the  Makololo  dance.  I  replied, '  It  is  very 
hard  work,  and  brings  but  small  profit.'  '  It  is,'  replied  lie, 
*  but  it  IS  very  nice,  and  Sekeletu  wdl  give  its  an  ox  for  danc- 
ing for  him.'  He  usually  does  slaughter  an  ox  for  the  dancem 
when  the  work  is  over.  The  women  stand  by,  clapping  their 
hands,  and  occaaionally  one  advances  into  the  circle,  composed 
of  a  hundred  men,  makes  a  few  movements,  and  then  retires." 

It  was  now  quite  plain  that  no  healthy  location  could  be 
obtained  in  which  he  could  settle  as  a  missionary  with  the 
Makololo,  and  hope  to  live  in  peace;  and  he  aaya,  *'I  might, 
tiierefore,  have  come  home  and  said  that  the  door  waa  elint. 
But,  believing  that  it  waa  my  duty  to  devote  some  portion 
of  my  life  to  these  {to  me  at  least)  very  confiding  and 
affectionate  Makololo,  I  i-esolved  to  follow  out  the  second  i>art 
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of  my  plan,  tliongli  I  had  failed  in  accompliebing  the  first." 
And  with  thia  detenniimtion  he  ultimately  proceeded  across 
the  continent  to  Loanda.  Unring  tlieso  past  nine  weeks,  lie 
had  been  in  closer  contact  with  heathenism  than  even  he  had 
experienced  before ;  and  thongli  all,  inchiding  the  chief,  had 
been  as  kind  and  attentive  to  him  as  possible,  and  although  he 
had  Buffered  no  want  of  any  kind,  yet  the  dancing,  roaring, 
and  singing,  the  jesting,  anecdotes,  grumbling,  quarrelling,  and 
mnrdering  of  these  cliildren  of  nature,  s'^emed  more  like  a 
severe  penance  than  anything  he  hod  ever  endured  before  in 
the  whole  courae  of  his  missionary  experience.  "  Even  the  in- 
direct benefits  whicli  result  from  the  diffusion  of  Christianity 
ai-o  worth  all  the  labor  and  tho  money  which  Lave  been  ex- 
pended to  produce  them." 

Rapidly  descending  the  river,  and  arriving  again  at  Linyanti, 
Livingstone  now  prepared  for  the  prosecution  of  his  journey 
to  Loanda.  He  might  have  made  arrangements  with  tho 
Mamb&ri  to  permit  nim  to  accooipany  them  as  far  as  Bilie, 
which  is  on  tlie  road  to  St.  Philip  de  Benguela,  a  port  which 
was  nearer  than  Loanda,  but  it  was  undesirable  to  travel  in  a 
path  once  trodden  by  elave-tradors,  and  therefore  he  preferred 
another  route.  The  Mamb&ri  had  informed  him  that  many 
Enjilish  lived  at  Loanda,  and  be  prepared  to  go  thither. 

lie  waa  strongly  dissuaded  from  making  any  such  attempt 
as  tliis—"  lie  would  die  of  fever;"  "Ho  would  certainly  bo 
killed ; "  "  Your  garments  already  smell  of  blood."  Such  was 
the  utterance  of  tlie  olddivinei-a.  But  Sebituane  had  fonnerly 
set  down  such  visions  to  cowardice,  and  Sekeletu  only  laughed 
at  them  now.  The  general  voice  waa  in  Livingstone's  favor ; 
and  a  band  of  twenty-seven  men  were  appointed  to  accompany 
him  to  the  west.  These  men  were  not  Jiired,  but  went  to 
enable  him  to  accomplish  an  object  as  much  desired  by  tho 
chief  and  his  people  as  by  himself.  They  were  eager  to  obtain 
fi-ee  and  profitable  trade  witli  wJiite  men, 

Tho  three  men  whom  he  had  brought  from  Surnman  had 
frequent  relapses  of  fever;  he  therefore  decided  that  they 
should  return  with  Fleming,  the  trader,  when  the  latter  should 
be  ready  to  return  south ;  and  thus  ho  was  entii-ely  dependent 
upon  his  twenty-seven  men  whom,  he  says,  "  I  might  name 
Zambesians,  for  there  were  two  ilakololo  only,  while  the  rest 
consisted  of  Barotsc,  Batoka,  Bashubla,  and  two  of  tho 
Aml>onda." 

His  impedimenta  did  not  burden  the  party  to  any  great  ex- 
tent.   Ho  had  uo  ex^>ectatioQ  of  sncceedmg  by  means  of  what 
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]io  tcx>k  with  hin,  if  lie  could  not  accoinplisli  his  purpose  bjr 
the  help  of  what  was  in  him.  He  was  rather  dospoiideut  thau 
otherwise  wbea  lie  left  Sekclctu  and  liis  princioal  men  on  tho 
lltli  of  Noverahcr,  1853,  to  embark  on  the  Ciiobe.  Cut  be 
"had  alwava  believed  that,  if  we  servo  Gc>d  at  all,  it  ought  to 
be  done  in  a  manly  way,"  and  he  was  ''determined  to  sncceed 
or  peiish  in  the  attempt  to  open  up  this  part  of  Afi-ica." 

lie  again  reached  the  town  of  Sealiehe  on  tlio  17th  of  Nov- 
ember, and  gave  many  public  addresses  to  the  people — liis 
andiencca  sometimes  araouiitinz  to  as  many  as  live  or  six  luni- 
dred.  Their  progress  up  the  river  was  rather  slow.  Tliis  was 
caused  by  waiting  opposite  different  villages  for  food — Pitsaue, 
his  Makololo  man,  being  resolved  to  earry  out  the  instrnctious 
which  he  had  received  on  tbis  point  from  bis  chief  Sekeietu. 

The  rapids  of  the  Chobe  are  caused  by  rocks  of  dark  brown 
trap,  or  of  hardened  sandstone,  stret<:hing  qiiito  aoi'oss  the 
river.  They  foi-m  miles  of  snch  a  bottom  in  some  places, 
etudded'With  islands.  These  rocks,  in  certain  instances,  are 
covered  with  a  small  aqujitic  plant  which  seems  to  contain 
much  stony  matter  in  its  substance,  and  which  appears  to  have 
a  disintegratnig  power  upon  tho  rocks  themselves.  Many 
forcst-trecfl  line  the  banks;  turtle-doves  and  others  which  are 
well  known  abmind;  bnt  there  are  varieties  of  the  species 
which  are  new.  Some  are  musical.  Giiiuea-fowl  are  plenti- 
ful ;  and  on  dead  trees  and  rocks  may  bo  seen  many  varieties 
of  the  darter,  or  snake-bird.  It  sits  most  of  tho  day  sunning 
itself — its  chief  feeding-time  being  at  night.  It  is  a  most  ex- 
pert diver.  Its  rump  is  pitdongcd  and  flexible,  capable  of 
being  used  as  a  rudder,  and  also  of  being  so  employed  as  to  lift 
the  creature  so  far  out  of  the  water  as  to  give  free  scope  t<»  the 
wings.  When  tiiis  is  not  wanted,  the  swimming  is  very  low, 
so  that  littlo  of  the  bird  is  seen  besides  tiie  head.  Tlio  fish- 
hawk  is  frequently  to  be  met  with,  and  near  it  dead  fish,  more 
having  been  killed  tlian  his  lordship  required.  There  is  always 
a  portion  of  every  fish  left  behind,  ouLy  certain  tit-bits  having 
been  used.  Tlieso  are  thankfully  ai>propi'iated  by  tlie  Barotse, 
who  live  near, 

Tiie  rapids  between  Katima-molelo  and  Nameta  have  close 
by  them  mncli  deep  water,  in  considerable  lengths  or  reaches, 
aud  in  these  there  are  multitudes  of  liippopotami. 

At  tlie  falls  of  the  Gouye,  the  canoes  were  carried  around 
the  rapids  slnng  on  poles.  At  these  falls  tlie  river  is  so  narrow 
as,  in  some  places,  to  be  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  wide. 
Tlie  water,  when  iu  dood,  rises  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  perpendicu- 
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lar  heijrht.  The  islands  above  the  falls  are  Tery  beautiful. 
The  people  are  iisimlly  very  kind  to  travellei-s,  and  present 
thetn  with  oxen,  butter,  milk,  aud  meal.  The  cows,  at  certain 
soasouB,  yield  more  milk  than  the  inhabitants  can  use.  The 
rains  are  sometimes  early,  sometimes  late,  but  tliere  is  never 
in  the  Barotse  valley  any  scareity  of  food. 

Leaving  Naliele,  amid  abundance  of  good  wishes  for  tlie 
success  or  the  expedition,  and  proceeding  ap  the  Leeambre, 
the  banks  were  found  in  some  places  to  consist  of  a  lignt- 
colored  olay,  with  strata  of  black  clay  inteiinixed ;  at  otlicr 
pai-tB  they  are  black  loam  in  sand,  or  pure  sand  stratified. 
\VTien  the  water  is  low,  they  are  from  fonr  to  eight  feet  high. 
When  the  floods  come,  the  one  side  or  the  other  is  worn  away, 
and,  from  one  bend  to  another,  new  channels  are,  at  such  sea- 
sons, continually  being  formed.  Here  the  tiow  averages  about 
five  miles — i.e.,  when  the  water  is  neither  low  nor  in  tnll  flood. 
The  banks  being  perpendicular,  afford  hiding-places  for  a 
pretty  bee-eater  which  breeds  there.  Hundreds  of  holes,  lead- 
ing to  their  nests,  may  be  connted  for  long  distances.  A 
speckled  kingfisher,  whicii  builds  in  similar  places,  may  fre- 
quently be  seen.  There  is  also  a  most  beautiful  variety  of 
kingfisher,  blue  and  orange,  everywhere  abounding  by  the 
water  side.  And  still  a  third  species,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon, 
of  a  slaty  color.  This  is  not  bo  frequently  seen.  The  eaud- 
mortin  abounds  at  all  seasons,  and  never  migrates. 

Libonta  was  the  next  town  arrived  at,  and  is  the  last  town  of 
the  Makololo.  It  is  situated  on  a  mound,  like  the  rest  of  the 
villages  of  the  Barotse  valley.  Beyond  there  are  only  some 
cattle  stations  and  email  hamlets,  and  then  an  uninltabited 
border-land  reaching  far  onward  in  the  direction  of  Londa,  or 
Lunda.  Beyond  the  inhabited  parts,  the  conntry  abounds  in 
animal  life  in  great  variety  of  form.  There  are  upwards  of 
thirty  descriptions  of  birds.  The  ibis  comes  down  the  Lee- 
ambye  by  hnndreds,  as  on  the  Nile.  There  are  large  white 
pelicans,  in  flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred,  and  innumerable 
plovere,  snipes,  curlews,  and  herons.  Besides  these  there  are, 
less  commonly  known,  the  wiiicc  ardetta,  in  flocks,  settling  on 
the  hacks  of  large  herds  of  buffaloes ;  and  the  kala,  with  the 
strange-looking  scissor-bill,  which  may  also  be  seen  sittins  in 
large  numbei-s  on  the  withera  of  buffaloes  when  the  herd  is  at 
full  speed.  There  are  many  spoonbills,  the  flamingo,  the 
Numidian  crane,  and  two  varieties  of  crane  besides.  Gulls 
abound.  One  little  wader,  an  avoeet,  appears,  on  account  of 
the  length  of  its  legs,  as  if  it  were  stanaiug  on  stilts ;  while 
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another,  the  Parra  Africana,  rniia  iibont  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  It  has  long  legs  also,  exti-emely  thin,  with  wide-spread- 
ing toes.  So  marvellously  is  it  adapted  to  its  mode  of  life,  that 
oil  account  of  the  spread  of  its  toes,  it  can  stand  on'  a  totns-leaf 
not  more  than  five  inches  in  diameter,  never  sinkinc,  but  ob- 
taining its  livelihood,  not  by  swimming  or  flying,  but  uy  catch- 
ing its  insects  while  it  walks  on  tlio  water.  Everywhere  in  the 
Barotso  valley  there  are  lai-gc  flociks  of  black  geese  ;  there  are 
also  other  vai-ioties  of  geese,  and  many  ducks  of  different 
kinds.  There  are  very  many  alligatoi's  in  tJie  river.  Vast 
herds  of  wild  animals  occupy  the  plains,  among  thom  being 
several  beautiful  and  new  species  of  antelopes, 

Livingstoue,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visiting  these  scenes  for 
tlie  lirat  time,  was  detained  for  some  days,  in  order  that  lie 
might  return  to  their  homes  some  dozen  captives,  the  people  of 
Makoma,  whom  ho  had  induced  their  captors  to  restore.  The 
same  kindly  act  had  been  performed  on  behalf  of  othere.  This 
was  thirty  or  forty  miles  above  Libonta.  At  the  confluence 
uf  the  Leeba  and  Lecambyc,  lie  and  Jtis  people  spent  a  Sunday, 
and  be  says : 

"  Rains  had  fallen  hero  before  we  came,  and  the  woods  had 
put  on  their  gayest  line.  Flowers  of  great  beauty  and  curious 
form  grow  cverywliere.  The  ground  begins  to  swarm  with 
insect  life ;  and  in  the  cool,  pleasant  mornings  the  welkin 
rings  with  the  singing  of  birds,  wiiich  is  not  so  delightful 
as  the  singing  of  oiras  at  home,  because  I  have  not  been 
familiar  with  them  from  infancy.  The  notes,  however, 
strike  the  mind  by  their  londnesa  and  variety,  as  the  weliings 
forth,  fi*om  joyous  hearts,  of  praise  to  Ilim  who  fills  them  with 
ovei-flowing  gifidness.  Ali  of  us  rise  early  to  enjoy  the  luscious, 
balmy  air  of  the  morning.  We  then  have  worship;  but 
amidst  all  the  beauty  and  loveliness  with  ivhich  wo  are  snr- 
ronnded,  there  is  still  a  feeling  of  want  in  the  soul  in  viewing 
one's  poor  companions,  and  hearing  bitter,  impure  words  jar- 
ring on  the  ear  in  the  perfection  of  the  scenes  of  natui'e,  and  a 
longing  that  both  their  hearts  and  ours  might  be  brouglit  into 
harmony  with  the  Great  Father  of  spirits.  I  pointed  out,  as 
usual,  in  the  simplest  words  1  conld  employj  the  remedy  which 
<jod  has  presented  to  us,  in  tho  inexpressibly  precious  gift  of 
His  own  Son,  on  whom  tho  Lord  'laid  the  iniijuity  of  lis  all.' 
The  gi'cat  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  people  is  to  make  the 
subject  plain.  The  minds  of  the  auditors  cannot  he  under- 
sbtod  by  one  who  has  not  mingled  much  with  them.  They 
readily  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  then  sin  again; 
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confess  the  evil  of  it,  and  diero  the  inatter  giicIb.  I  gball  not 
often  advert  to  their  depravity.  My  practice  3ia8  always  been 
to  apply  the  remedy  with  all  |)os8iI)lo  earnestness,  bnt  never 
to  allow  my  mind  to  dwell  oa  the  dark  Bhados  of  men's 
cliaratitei'8." 

Tho  eoiifliionco  of  the  Leeainbye  and  Leoba  was  reached  on 
the  27th  of  December.  Jnst  below  it  the  banks  of  the  former 
are  twenty  feet  high,  and  arc  composed  of  marly  sandstone. 
These  ai-o  covered  with  trees,  and  on  the  left  is  the  tsetse, 
there  being  also  many  elephants.  The  floods  cover  those 
hanks;  but  as  they  do  not  remain  long,  tlie  trees  are  not  dc- 
Btroyed.  On  the  right  bank  is  the  Manga,  a  eonntry  of  grass, 
with  hnt  few  trees.  Flocks  of  green  jiigeons  abound  among 
the  ti-oes.  Large  shoals  of  iisli  of  various  kinds  come  down 
the  Leeamhye  with  the  floods.  Many  descriptions  of  iish  am 
left  by  the  retiring  watei-s  all  along  tlio  Barotse  valley  in  large 
luimboi-s,  and  are  preserved  by  tho  people  for  future  nso. 
But  they  are  not  able  to  consnino  the  abundance  with  which 
they  are  furnished,  and  an  immense  quantity  is,  in  snrae  in- 
stances, left  to  putrefy  and  be  lost.  There  are  many  liippo- 
.  potami  everywhere  along  the  river. 

From  the  confluence  downwards,  as  far  as  Mosioatnnya, 
there  are  many  long  reaches  of  deep  water.  In  some  parts 
there  are  eand-banks,  but  in  othei-s  there  arc  many  miles  froe 
fi-om  such  obsti-uctions;  for  example,  beyond  the  sandbanks 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Looti,  there  is  a  free  spaue  of  a 
hundred  miles  reaching  to  the  river  Siniab,  in  which  our  ordi- 
nary river  steamei-8  could  ply  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Again, 
there  ai-e  hiiidrances  in  the  form  of  cataracts  and  mpids; 
tlieso  are  between  Sim4li  and  Katima-niclolo ;  hnt  f i-om  the 
latter  place  to  the  confluence  of  the  Chohe  there  mnst  be  not 
far  from  a  hundred  miles  of  a  river  capable  of  being  safely 
navigated.  The  part  of  the  country  threugri  which  the  river 
flows  is  abundantly  fertile,  as  appears  from  tiic  strong,  rank 
growths  wJiich  it  naturally  produces.  It  is  capable  of  support- 
nig  millions. 

Ascending  the  Lceba,  tho  water  is  found  to  bo  darker  than 
that  of  the  main  stream,  which  here  assumes  tlie  name  of  tlie 
Kabomiw.  Tho  Leeba  flows  with  steady  calmness,and  receives 
many  small  sti'eams  on  either  side.  It  winds  its  phicid  way 
through  beautiful  meadows.  At  certain  seasons  these  have  the 
look  of  a  carefully  kept  park.  There  are  vast  mimbcra  of 
flowere,  and  many  bees,  there  being  abundance  of  honey  in  tho 
woods.    There  are  numbers  of  alligatoi-s  in  the  river ;    hnt 
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these  avoid  the  presence  of  man,  their  lucrease  in  number  being 
prevented  by  the  fact  that  the  natives  gather  their  eggs  and  eat 
them  with  much  relisli.  The  egg  is  about  the  size  of  that  of  a 
goose.  Immediately  on  the  young  being  hatched,  the  dam  leads 
tliera  to  the  water,  the  nests  being  usuaily  abont  ten  or  twelve 
feet  distant,  and  then  they  are  entirely  left  to  provide  for 
therasolveB. 

The  Lceba  haa  but  little  flood  in  it.  There  are  not  many 
varieties,  nor  any  great  number  of  birds  or  tish;  nor  is  the 
game  abundant  along  its  banks.  It  oliiefly  consists  of  the  zebra, 
the  buffalo,  and  a  small  antelope.  There  is  much  enperstitiou 
among  the  peoplo,  and  now  and  then  indications  of  the  pres- 
ence of  idol  worship.  Tlie  latter,  howe\er,  are  rare.  The 
chiefs  are  freqnentiy  women.  Livingstone,  on  visiting  one  of 
these  named  Mancnko,  found  her  arrayed  in  oil  and  red  ochre, 
with  numerous  ornaments  on  her  head,  and  wrists,  and  ankles, 
and  peiwui — her  ])eople,  so  far  as  true  garment  was  concerned, 
being  much  more  amply  clothed  than  herself.  She  was  "a 
tall  strapping  woman  about  twenty."  Her  husband,  Sambanza, 
was  clotlied  in  a  kilt  of  green  and  j-ed  baize,  and  was  armed 
with  a  spear  and  broadswoi'd  of  antique  form.  All  communi- 
cation was  tlirougii  him  to  her,  to  whom  he  invariably  passed  it 
on.  It  ia  always  impolitic  and  unsafe  to  pass  a  chief  witliout 
explaining  one's  pui-pose  and  desi^. 

The  houses  in  the  villages  which  these  people  occupy  aresep- 
erate  dwellings,  and  well  stockaded.  An  enemy  coming  in  the 
night  would  tiiid  it  diSicnlt  to  effect  an  entrance.  Bows  and 
arrows,  not  guns,  as  farther  south,  are  their  arms ;  but  they  have 
cleared  tlie  country  of  game  as  effectually  as  in  places  where 
tii-e-anns  are  in  use. 

The  forests  become  more  dense  the  farther  north  one  goes, 
and  m  these  forests  are  to  be  found  many  aitificial  beehives. 
These  consist  of  about  five  feet  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Two  incisions  are  made  quite 
round  the  tree  at  a  distance  of  about  five  feet  from  each  other, 
and  then  a  slit  is  made  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Next  day 
it  is  detached  from  the  tree.  The  slit  is  sewed  up,  or  the  sides 
are  i^egged  togetlier — ends  are  made  with  grass  rope,  an  open- 
ing in  the  centre  being  left  for  the  bees,  and  the  hive  is  com- 
plete, ,  These  hives  are  placed  horizontally  on  high  trees,  and 
in  thia  way  is  collected  all  the  wax  exported  from  fienguela  to 
Loanda.  In  the  rainy  seasons  gi'eat  quantities  of  mushrooms 
are  to  be  found.  The  deep  gloom  of  this  forest-covered  land 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  blinding  glare  of  the  Kalahari; 
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and,  thoiigli  constantly  soaked  and  steamed  from  day  to  day, 
mnch  enjoyment  may  be  experienced  by  the  traveller.  Every 
now  and  again  one  emerges  from  tbe  gloom  of  the  forest  into 
the  light  and  beauty  of  some  sinall  valTey,  and  the  villages  aro 
just  abont  as  namerous  as  the  valleys. 

Livingstone  was  desirous  of  continuing  his  ascent  of  the 
Leeba,  as  it  still  seemed  to  flow  from  the  direction  in  which  he 
mnstgo  in  order  to  reach  Loandii,  but  Manenko  insisted  so 
Btrenuonsly  on  hia  visiting  her  brothei-  Shinte,  or  Kaboinpo, 
the  greatest  Balonda  chief  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  liis 
followers  were  so  indisposed  to  encounter  tribes  np  the  river 
who  were  represented  as  hostile,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
yield.  Shtnte's  capital  lay  some  distance  inland,  and  an  exten- 
Bive  plain,  which  in  the  rainy  season  is  ankle-deep  in  water, 
had  to  be  crossed  in  order  to  reach  it.  They  started  from  the 
Leeba  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  January  (1854)  escorted 
by  a  numerous  party  headed  by  Manenko,  who  led  them 
through  tiie  intervening  villages  in  a  style  wortliy  of  the  occa- 
sion lit  the  fii-at  visit  of  a  white  man  to  the  country. 

"  After  a  short  march  on  the  16th,  we  came  to  a  most  lovely 
valley  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  stretching  away  east- 
ward np  to  a  low  prolongation  of  Monakadzi.  A  small  stream 
ineaiidei-s  down  the  centre  of  this  pleasant  green  glen  ;  and  <in 
a  little  rill,  which  Howa  into  it  from  the  western  side,  stands  the 
town  of  Kabompo,  or,  as  he  likes  best  to  he  called,  Shinte. 
(Lat.  12=37'  S.,  long.  23=  47'  E.)  "When  Manenko  thought 
the  sun  was  high  enough  for  us  to  make  a  lucky  entrance,  we 
found  the  town  embowered  in  banana  and  other  tropical  trees 
liaviug  great  expansion  of  leaf ;  the  troes  are  straight,  and  pre- 
sent a  complete  contrast  to  tlioso  of  the  Bechuanas,  ■which  ai-e 
ail  very  tortuous.  Here,  too,  we  first  saw  native  huts  with 
square  walls  and  round  roofs.  The  fences  or  walls  of  the 
conrts  which  surround  the  liuts  are  wonderfully  straight,  and 
made  of  upright  poles  a  few  inches  apart,  witli  strong  grass  or 
leafy  bushes  neatly  woven  between.  In  tlie  courts  were  small 
plantations  of  tobacco,  and  a  little  solanaceous  plant  which  the 
Balonda  use  as  a  relish  ;  also  sugar-cane  and  bananas. 

"We  were  honored  next  day  with  a  grand  reception  by 
Shinte  about  eleven  o'clock.  Sambanza  claimed  the  honor  of 
presenting  us,  Manenko  being  slightly  indisposed.  The  kotia, 
or  place  of  audience,  was  about  a  hundred  yards  square,  and 
two  graceful  specimens  of  a  species  of  banian  stood  near  one 
end ;  under  one  of  tliese  sat  Shinte,  on  a  sort  of  throne  covered 
with  a  leopard's  skin.     lie  had  on  a  checked  jacket,  and  a  kilt 
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of  scarlet  baize  edged  with  green ;  many  sti-iiigs  of  lar^  beads 
Imng  from  liis  necK,  and  his  limbe  were  covered  with  iron  and 
c-opuer  armlets  and  bracelets ;  on  hia  head  ho  wore  a  helmet 
mHQo  of  beada  woven  neatly  together,  and  crowned  with  a 
great  bunch  of  goose-feathera.  Close  to  liim  sat  three  lads 
with  largo  sheaves  of  arrows  over  their  shoulders, 

"  Wlien  we  entered  tho  kotla,  the  whole  of  Manenko's  party 
sainted  Hhinto  by  clapping  their  liands,  and  Sambanza  did 
obeisance  by  rubbing  his  chest  and  arms  with  ashes.  One  of 
the  trees  being  unoconpied,  I  retreated  to  it  for  the  sake  of  tlie 
shade,  and  my  whole  party  did  the  same.  Wo  were  now  abont 
forty  yards  from  the  chief,  and  could  see  the  whole  ceremony. 
The  different  sections  of  tlie  tribe  came  forward  in  the  Eamo 
way  tliat  we  did,  the  headman  of  each  making  obeisance  with 
ashes  which  be  carried  with  him  foF  the  purpose ;  then  came 
the  soldiers,  all  armed  to  tlie  teeth,  I'nnning  and  shonting 
toward  ns,  with  their  swords  drawn,  and  their  ftices  screwed  np 
so  Its  to  appear  as  savage  as  possible,  forthepnrpose,  I  thonght, 
of  trying  whether  they  conla  not  make  us  take  to  our  heels. 
As  we  did  not,  they  turned  round  toward  Sliint«  and  sainted 
him,  then  retired.  When  all  had  come  and  were  seated,  then 
began  the  curious  capering  usually  seen  in  pichos.  A  man 
starts  np,  and  imitates  the  most  approved  attitudes  observed  in 
actual  fight,  as  throwing  one  javelin,  receiving  another  on  the 
shield,  springing  to  one  side  to  avoid  a  tliird,  running  backward 
or  foi-ward,  leaping,  etc.  This  over,  Sambanza,  and  the  spokes- 
man of  Nyamoana  stalked  backward  and  forward  in  front  of 
dliinte^and  gave  forth,  in  a  lond  voice,  all  they  had  been  able 
to  learn,  cidier  fixim  myself  or  jwople,  of  my  past  history  and 
eomiection  witli  the  Makololo ;  the  return  of  the  captives ;  the 
wish  to  open  the  conntry  to  trade ;  tho  Bible  as  a  word  from 
heaven ;  the  white  man  s  desire  for  the  tribes  to  live  in  peace : 
lio  ought  to  have  tanght  the  Makololo  that  firet,  for  the  Balonda 
never  attacked  them,  yet  they  had  assailed  tho  Balonda :  per- 
iiajis  ho  is  fibbing,  pcniaps  not ;  they  rather  thought  he  was ; 
but  as  tho  Balonda  had  good  hearts,  and  Sliinte  had  never  dono 
harm  to  any  one,  lie  had  better  receive  the  white  man  well,  and 
send  him  on  his  way.  Wlien  nine  speakers  had  concluded 
their  orations,  Shinte  stood  np,  and  so  did  all  tlie  people.  Jle 
had  mahitairicd  true  African  dignity  of  manner  all  tho  while, 
but  my  people  remarked  that  he  scarcely  ever  took  his  eyes  off 
me  for  a  moment.  Abont  a  thousand  iicople  were  present,  ac- 
cording to  my  cAlcnlation,  and  three  hundred  soldiers.    The 
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Bill)  Imd  now  become  hot ;  and  tlic  scene  ended  by  tlie  Mam- 
bari  disuliarging  tlicir  guns." 

Livingstone  stayed  ten  days  at  Sliintc'a,  and  was  on  ttio 
whole  kindly  entertained,  though  lie  Biiffci-ed  part  of  the  time 
from  anotlier  attack  of  fever,  and  was  teased  by  the  irrepi-essi- 
blc  curiosity  of  tlio  jwople.  On  the  2Gtli  of  January  he  started 
westward  on  his  ioni'iicy  toward  the  Portuguese  territory. 
Shirite  furnished  eiglit  jneii  to  assist  in  carrying  tlie  baggage, 
but  could^only  provide  guides  for  a  short  distance.  After 
travelling  five  days  they  struck  tlie  Lecba  lu^ain,  in  lat.  12° 
6'  S.,  and  crossed  it  in  canoes  furnished  by  the  natives.  Be- 
yond the  river  they  came  npon  n  plain  twenty  miles  wide,  and 
flooded  with  waler.  This  cntii'e  region  is  intersected  with 
bi-anches  and  feeders  of  the  liccba,  some  of  ^vliicli  the  party 
were  obliged  to  ford,  the  water  often  covering  all  of  the  oxen 
except  tlictr  lifted  heads.  Livingstone  was  obliged  to  can*}' 
liis  watch  in  his  arm-pit  as  the  only  spot  where  it  could  bo  kept 
dry. 

Onward  is  a  branch  of  the  Lokalneje,  which  was  crossed  on 
the  0th  of  February  Like  all  bran<Jies  of  great  rivers  in  this 
country,  it  is  named  after  the  main  stream  Nuana  Kalueie,  or 
child  of  Kalueje.  Hippopotami  aro  found  in  tlie  Lokauiejc. 
It  is  thei-efore  always  of  considerable  depth.  In  the  rainy  sea- 
eon  it  is  about  forty  yards  in  breadth,  and  at  other  times  is  prob- 
ably about  half  that  width.  The  Lokalueje  winds  from  north- 
east to  Boutli-west  into  the  Leeba.  Tlie  whole  of  this  territory, 
the  Londa,  is  rich  in  natural  pasturage,  and  in  the  grains  which 
are  sown  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  which  occupy  the 
higher  lands.  Great  numbers  of  flsh  spread  themselves  over  the 
flooded  plains,  and,  as  the  waters  recede,  of  course  try  to  find 
their  way  back  to  tlie  ri^'ers.  The  Balonda  make  dykes  across 
the  outlets,  and  by  placing  creels  in  the  nari-ow  openings 
which  are  left,  so  catch  many,  which  they  dry  in  smoke,  and 
find  a  likeable  addition  to  their  more  ordinary  food.  Nets  are 
not  common  ;  bnt  sometimes  a  hook  is  used. 

The  traveller  next  readied  the  villege  of  HoAna  Mol6po,  a  half 
brother  of  the  Katema  to  whose  town  Shintc's  guides  were  to 
lead  him,  a  few  miles  beyond  the  Lokalueje.  Beyond  is  a 
stream  in  the  rainy  season  forty  yards  wide,  aud  called  Mona- 
Kaliieje,  or  brother  of  Kalueje,  since  it  flows  into  that  river. 
Ci-ossing  the  river,  the  same  sort  of  woodland  and  meadow  as 
before  was  reached,  swarming  with  buffaloes,  elands,  koodoos, 
aud  aiitclopes. 

Among  these  tribes,  when  a  chief  dies,  a  number  of  his  peo- 
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pie  are  killed  that  they  may  become  liia  servants  in  the  other 
world.  The  Barotse  liavo  the  Bame  custom ;  and  bo  it  la  in 
many  jiarta  of  Africa.  The  chiefs  have  absoluto  power  and 
aro  very  tyrannical.  When  Matiamvo,  a  chieftain  who  died 
just  before  Livingatone'a  ari-ival  in  liia  ten-itorv,  took  a  fancy 
to  anytliinfT,  ho  wonld  have  it.  If  a  slavo-traifer  visited  him, 
he  wonld  seize  the  whole  of  hia  goods,  keep  them  for  aome 
daye,  and  then  acnd  a  pai'ty  to  sni-pi-isc  aomo  village  of  con- 
siderable size,  having  the  headman  killed,  that  he  mifjlit  sell 
tlie  inhabitants  to  pay  for  the  goods.  If  any  asked  if  Mati- 
amvo did  not  know  that  he  was  a  man,  and  that  in  another 
state  a  great  Lf;rd  wonld  jndge  himj  the  reply  was  snre  to  bo, 
as  it  has  been,  "A7e  do  not  go  np  to  God.  as  white  men  go;, 
we  are  pnt  into  the  gronnd."  E^cii  whei-c  there  ia  any  faint 
idea  of  a  futnre  state,  there  is  no  conception  of  heaven  ;  it  is 
snpposed  that  the  Bonl  is  always  eontewhere  near  to  the  place 
where  the  body  lies. 

Crossing  the  river  Lotembwa  on  the  18tb  of  Febrnary,  the 
town  of  the  great  chief  Katetna  was  reached,  about  eight  miles 
distant.  It  is  a  stragsling  town — more  a  collection  of  vil- 
lages than  a  town  (lat.  11°  35'  49"  S.,  long.  22°  27'  E.). 

"  Next  morning,  says  Livingstone, "  wc  had  a  formal  presen- 
tation, and  fonnd  Katema  seated  on  a  sort  of  thraiie,  with 
al>ont  three  hnndred  men  on  tlio  gronnd  around,  and  thirty 
women,  who  were  said  to  be  his  wives,  close  behind  him.  The 
main  body  of  the  people  were  seated  in  a  Ecmieirclc,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  yai-as.  Each  pai-ty  had  its  own  headman  sta- 
tioned at  a  little  distance  in  ii-ont,  and,  when  beckoned  by  the 
chief,  came  near  him  as  conncillors,  Intemeac  K^i^'e  o'"'  his- 
tory, and  Katema  placed  sixteen  large  baskets  (;f  meal  before 
ns,"half  a  dozen  fowl,  and  a  dozen  eggs,  and  expressed  a  regret 
that  we  had  slept  hungiy  :  he  did  not  like  any  stranger  to  snf- 
fcrwant  in  his  town;  and  added, 'Go  home,  and  cook  and 
eat,  and  yon  will  then  be  lit  to  speak  to  me  at  an  andience  I 
will  give  yon  to-morrow.'  lie  was  busily  engaged  in  bearing 
the  statements  of  a  large  body  of  fine  young  men  who  had  fled 
from  Kangeake,  chief  of  Lobale,  on  acconnt  of  his  selling 
their  relatives  to  the  native  Portngnese  who  frequent  his  conn- 
try.  Katema  is  a  tall  man,  abont  forty  years  of  age^  and  hia 
head  was  ornamented  with  a  helmet  of  heads  and  feathers. 
He  had  on  a  snnff-bi-own  coat,  with  a  broad  band  of  tinsel 
down  the  arms,  and  earned  in  his  hand  a  lai|^  tail  made  of 
the  candal  extremities  of  a  nnmber  of  gnns.  This  had  cimrms 
attached  to  it,  and  be  continned  waving  it  in  front  of  himself 
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all  the  time  we  were  tliere.  lie  aeemed  in  good  spirits,  langti- 
iiig  heartily  several  times.  When  we  arose  to  take  leave,  all 
rose  with  us,  as  at  Shiiite's. 

"Returning  next  inoriiiiig,  Katema  addressed  me  thus:  'I 
am  the  great  Moene  (lord)  Katema,  the  fellow  of  Matiainvu. 
There  ia  no  one  in  the  country  equal  to  Matiamvo  and  me.     I 
have  always  lived  here,  and  my  rorefatbers  too.     There  ia  the 
house  in  whicli  my  father  lived.     You  found  no  human  Eknlls 
near  the  place  where  j'ou  are   encamped.     I  never   killed  any 
of  the  traders  ;  they  all  come  la  mc.     I  am  the  great  Mocne 
Katema,  of  whom  you   have  heard.'     He  looked  aa  if   he  Lad 
fallen  asleep  tipsy,  and  dreamed  of  his  greatnese.     On  explain- 
ing my  olijuctsj  to  liim,  he  promptly  pointed  ont  three  men 
who  would  be  onr  guides,  and  explained  that   the  north-west 
path  was  tiie  most  direct,  and  that  by  which  all  traders  came, 
bat  that  the  water  at  present  standing  on   tho  plains  wonid 
reach  up  to  the  loins ;  ho 
would    therefore    send    ns 
by  a  more  northerly  route, 
which  no  trader  had   yet 
traversed.    This  was  mni-o 
suited  to  our  wishes,  for 
wo  never  found  a  patli  safe 
that  Iiiid  been  trodden  by 
slave-tmdei-s." 

While  at  Katema,  Liv- 
ingstone was  struck  with 
the  musical  powers  of  tho 
people.  One  of  their  in- 
struments is  represented 
in  the  engraving. 

To  this  great  chief  were 
presented  a  few  articles 
which  pleased  htm  much 
— "  a  small  shawl,  a  i-azor, 

_^ ^  three    hunches   of    beads, 

uARTuu  MOBiciAN     "  sume  buttons,  and  a  pow- 

der-horn," When  asked 
what  could  be  lipoiight  back  to  him  on  the  i-etnrn  journey  from 
Loanda,  lie  i-eplied,  "  Everything  of  tho  while  people  would  be 
acceptable,  and  he  would  receive  anything  thankfully;  but  the 
coat  he  had  then  on  was  old,  and  lie  would  like  another." 
The  subject  of  the  Bible  was  iiiti-odiiued;  but  his  attention 
could  not  bo  obtained  or  kept  except  by  pci'sonal  compliments. 
Livingstone  had  anotUer  attack  of  fever  while  living  at  tho 
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town  uf  Kateina,  but  en  the  20th  of  February  Bet  ont  on  his 
weBtward  junrney.  Tim  L<316  is  a  considerable  stream  not  far 
from  tlie  town  or  Katema,  witb  five  tributary  rivera,  tlie  Lish- 
ish,  Lias,  or  Lice,  Kalileme,  Ishidi&h,  and  mol6ng.  None  of 
these  is  large  iu  itself,  but  when  united  the  body  of  water  is 
far  f  i-oin  being  despicable.  Four  or  five  miles  distant  is  Lake 
Dilolo,  the  email  eud  of  which  JB  like  a  river  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad,  and  abounds  in  fish  and  hippopotami.  At  its 
^Tider  part  it  is  about  three  miles,  and  is  about  seven  or  eiglit 
long.  The  people  of  Katema  keep  singing-birds  in  c^;eB,  and 
Biiuh  birds,  of  various  kinds,  abound  in  the  woods.  It  is  re- 
markable that,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  song-birds  and 
pigeons,  there  ia  a  general  pancity  of  animal  life  iu  other 
forms.  Game  and  tlie  lai-ger  kinds  of  fowl  are  scarce,  and 
many  of  the  rivers  are  almoEt  destitute  of  fish.  Such  is  the 
variety  of  nature  witliin  the  space  of  not  many  miles. 

Bej'ond  I^^ke  Dilolo  is  a  large  plain  about  twenty  miles  in 
breadth.  Tiiis  plain  it  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  ci-oes  in  the 
rainy  season,  it  being  covered  with  water.  Level  as  it  is,  the 
tavellers  found  it  to  be  the  water-shed  between  the  southeiii 
and  northern  rivers ;  on  the  one  side  of  it  these  flow  in  one 
direction,  and,  on  the  othci*,  in  the  opposite.  Those  which 
flow  in  a  northern  direction  fall  into  the  Kaeia,  or  Lok6.  The 
trees  in  this  district  are  thickly  planted,  and  very  high — many 
of  them  having  sixty  or  eighty  feet  of  clean  trnns.  These 
trees  are  on  tho  hanks  of  the  rivers. 

Tiie  villages  in  this  vicinity  are  frequently  visited  by  the 
Mamb4ri,  in  the  interests  of  the  slave-trade ;  and  in  that  trade 
they  exercise  the  muet  ruthless  and  barbarous  cruelty :  the 
older  members  of  a  family  are  killed  off,  that  they  may  not  be 
able  to  offer  present  resistance  or  give  future  trouble — trouble 
by  enchantments  or  otherwise.  The  belief  in  the  power  of 
enchantment  is  widely  prevalent.  Gunpowder  is  in  great 
demand  as  an  article  of  baiter;  next  to  that  Englisli  calico. 
Gold  is  not  valued.  Trade  can  be  carried  on  only  by  ex- 
change. 

The  Kasai,  or  Lok6,  the  gieat  river  of  this  district,  is  a  beau- 
tiful stream,  perliaps  one  hundred  yards  bi-oad,  fringed  with 
rich  wooding,  and  flanked  with  fertile  meadows  on  both  its  ■ 
banks.  "  Tliuugh  you  sail  along  it  for  months,"  say  the  peo- 
ple of  the  place,  "  you  will  not  see  the  end  of  it."  The  ford 
,  of  the  Loke  id  in  11°  16'  47"  S,  lat,,  and  was  reached  on  Feb- 
roaiy  27tli.  Katende,  the  local  chief,  rigorously  exacts  tribute 
from  all  who  pass  through  his  country.     Beyond  his  principal 
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town  there  is  a  small  river,  and,  even  tlierc,  there  id  civilization 
euongli  to  have  erected  a  bridge,  toll  being  demanded  of  all 
traveUera,    Nor  would  the  pcoiile  of  these  parts  give  tbera 
anything  except  in  tlie  way  of  sale. 

Passing  onwaids,  the  villages  of  tlie  Kasabi  were  reached, 
and  beyoiid  these  lies  tlio  territory  of  the  Obiboqne. 

The  population  of  the  central  paits  of  the  country,  tmversed 
by  Livingstone  on  this  journey,  is  large  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  Cape  Colony  or  tho  Becliuana  countiy.  The 
amount  of  cnltivated  land  is  small,  compared  with  what  it 
might  be.  Irrigation  at  tho  cost  of  but  little  labor  is  abun- 
dantly pi-ovideu  for  by  many  ever-flowing  streams ;  and  yet 
miles  or  eouTitry  are  absolutely  waste  ;  there  is  ni)t  e\en  game 
to  eat  off  the  fine  natural  pasturage.  The  people  of  this  region 
are  not  all  black — many  are  bronze  in  color.  The  dialGcts 
spoken  in  tho  extreme  south,  whether  Hottentot  or  Kaffre, 
hear  a  cloee  affinity  to  those  of  the  tribes  immediately  to  the 
north  of  them,  and  glide  into  each  other  with  so  many  affini- 
ties and  in  such  a  manner  as  indicates  plainly  the  fact  that 
they  are  cognate  tongues.  Near  the  equator  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  detect  the  fact;  hut  even  there  it  I'equii-cs  only  a  small 
amount  of  attention  and  reflection  to  And  that  all  the  dialects 
of  these  parts  belong  to  but  two  families  of  languages,  and  tliat 
these  meige  into  each  otlier. 

When  Livingstone  reached  the  village  of  Njambi,  one  of  the 
Cliiboque  chiefs,  it  was  on  Saturday,  and,  according  to  liis 
custom,  he  Iioped  to  be  able  not  only  to  sjxtnd  a  quiet  Sunday, 
but  to  find  an  opportunity  of  preaching  to  tho  people.  But  lie 
was  dieappointea.  TJieir  pmvisions  being  spent,  he  ordered  a 
tired  ridiug-ox  to  be  slauglitered,  and  sent  the  hump  and  ribs 
tp  Njamiji  with  the  message  that  this  was  the  customaiT  token 
of  respect  to  chiefs  in  liie  part  from  wJiich  he  had  come. 
Next  morniiig  he  i-eceived  an  impudent  reply,  with  a  preseut 
of  meal.  Scorning  the  meat  which  liad  been  presented, 
Njambi  demanded  either  a  man,  an  ox,  a  gun,  powder,  cloth, 
or  a  shell ;  and,  in  tbe  event  of  refuel,  he  intimated  Ins  in- 
tention to  prevent  the  further  pmgress  of  the  party.  The 
servants  who  branght  the  messpgo  intimated  that  when  they 
were  sent  to  the  jfambiri,  they  had  always  received  a  quantity 
of  cloth  for  their  master,  and  that  they  now  expected  tlie 
same.  Tbns  has  the  uni'se  of  slave-dealing  infected  the  whole 
of  these  regions  with  a  cruel  cupidity  in  whose  path  no  hos- 
pitality, no  huiuauity  can  he  allowed  to  stand. 

"We,"  says  Livingstoue,  "  heard  some  of  the  Chihoquc  re- 
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mai'k,  '  Tliey  liavo  only  five  guna ; '  and,  about  mid-day, 
Njambi  collected  all  liia  people,  and  suiTOundud  oui-  encamp- 
ment. Tlieir  object  was  evidently  to  plunder  ub  of  evcry- 
tbing.  My  men  seized  their  javelins,  and  stood  on  the  defen- 
sive, while  the  yonng  Ohiboque  had  diawn  their  awoi-da  and 
hrandislied  them  witli  gi-eat  fui-y.  Some  even  pointed  their 
guna  at  me,  and  nodded  to  each  othei-,  as  macli  as  to  eav, 
'  Tliia  is  the  way  W6  ahall  do  with  him,'  I  sat  on  my  cani^- 
stool,  with  ray  double-barrelled  gun  across  iny  knees,  and  in- 
vited the  chief  to  be  seated  also.  When  lie  and  bis  connsellora 
liad  sat  down  on  the  gronnd  in  front  of  mo,  I  asked  what  crime 
we  had  committed,  that  he  had  come  armed  in  that  way.  He 
replied  that  one  of  my  men,  Pitauiie,  while  sitting  at  the  lire 
that  moniing,  had,  in  spitting,  allowed  a  small  quantity  of 
saliva  to  fall  on  tJio  leg  of  one  of  his  men,  and  this  '  gnilt '  be 
wanted  to  be  eettled  by  the  fine  of  a  man,  ox,  or  gun.  Pitsano 
admitted  the  fact  of  a  little  saliva  having  fallen  on  the 
Chiboqne,  and  in  proof  of  ita  being  a  pure  accident  mentioned 
that  he  had  given  the  man  a  piece  of  meat,  by  way  of  making 
friends,  and  wiped  it  off  witli  his  baud  as  soon  as  it  fell.  In 
reference  to  a  man  being  giver,  I  declared  that  we  were  all 
ready  to  die  nither  than  give  np  one  of  onr  nnraber  to  be  a 
slave ;  that  my  men  might  as  well  give  me  as  I  give  one  of 
them,  for  wo  were  all  free  men.  '  Then  you  can  give  the  gun 
with  which  the  ox  was  shot.'  As  we  heard  some  of  his  people 
even  now  remarking  that  we  had  only '  five  guns,'  we  declined, 
on  the  gi-onnd  that,  as  they  were  intent  on  phmdcring  us,  giv- 
ing a  ffun  would  1x!  helping  them  to  do  so. 

"  This  they  denied,  saying  they  wanted  the  customary  ti-ib- 
iite  only.  I  asked  wliat  right  they  bad  to  demand  payment 
for  leave  to  tread  on  the  ground  of  God,  onr  common  X''ather? 
If  we  trod  on  their  gardens,  wo  wonld  pay.  but  not  for  mai-cli- 
ing  on  land  which  was  still  God's,  and  not  theirs.  They  did 
not  attempt  to  controvert  this,  because  it  la  in  accordance  with 
their  own  ideas. 

"My  men  now  entreated  mo  to  give  something;  and  after 
asking  the  chief  if  ho  really  thought  tlioaffair  of  the  spitting 
a  matter  of  guilt,  and  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  I 
gave  him  one  of  my  shirts.  The  young  Chiboqne  were  dia- 
aatisficd,  and  began  shouting  and  brandishing  their  sworda  for 
a  greater  fine. 

"  As  Pitsano  felt  that  ho  had  been  the  cause  of  this  disagree- 
able afi^ftir,  lie  asked  mo  to  add  something  else.  I  gave  a 
bunch  of  beads;  but  the  counsellors  objected  this  time,  so  I 
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added  a  Ini^  liandkercliief.  The  more  I  yielded,  the  more 
iiiireaeonnblo  their  demands  l)ecame,  and  at  every  fresh  de- 
mand a  shoat  was  raised  by  the  armed  pnrCy,  and  a  rush  made 
aruuiid  iiB  with  brandish  mciit  of  arms.  One  yoimg  man  made 
a  diaro;e  at  my  ]iead  from  beliiiid,  but  I  qnicEly  bronglit 
round  the  iiinzzlo  of  my  gmi  to  bis  month,  and  he  retreated. 
I  pointed  bira  out  to  the  chief,  and  he  ordered  him  to  retire  a 
little.  I  felt  anxious  to  avoid  Clie  effusion  of  bh>od  *,  and 
though  sure  of  being  able  with  iny  Makololo,  who  had  been 
drilled  liy  Sebituaiie,  to  diivo  off  twiee  tlie  number  of  our 
assailante,  thoiigli  uow  a  large  body,  and  well  armed  with 
epcaif,  swords,  arrows,  and  gnus,  I  strove  to  avoid  actual 
oolUsion.  My  men  were  quite  unprepared  for  this  exhibition, 
but  behaved  with  admirable  coolness.  The  chief  and  (»nii- 
selloi-s,  by  accc[)ting  iny  invitation  to  bo  seated,  liad  placed 
themselves  in  a  trap,  for  my  men  very  quietly  surrounded 
them,  and  made  them  feel  tliat  there  was  no  chantie  of  esi-ai> 
ing  their  speai-s.  1  then  said  that,  as  one  thing  after  another 
liad  failed  to  satisfy  them,  it  was  evident  that  they  wanted  to 
fight,  while  we  only  wanted  to  pass  quietly  through  the  coun- 
try ;  that  they  ranst  begin  firet,  and  bear  the  guilt  before  God  ; 
wo  would  not  fight  till  they  had  struck  the  firet  blow.  I  then 
sat  silent  for  some  time.  It  was  rather  trying  for  me,  bccanso 
I  knew  that  the  Cbiboqne  would  aim  at  the  white  man  first; 
but  I  was  carefnl  not  to  appear  flurried,  and,  having  four 
barrels  ready  for  instant  action,  looked  quietly  at  the  savage 
scene  around.  The  Chiboque  countenance,  by  no  means 
handsome,  is  not  improved  by  the  practice  of  filing  the  teeth 
to  a  point.  The  chief  and  connsellurB,  seeing  that  they  were 
in  more  danger  than  I,  did  not  cJioosc  to  follow  our  decision 
that  they  should  begin  by  striking  the  first  blow,  and  then  see 
what  we  conld  do,  and  were  perhaps  influenced  by  seeing  the 
ail-  of  cool  preparation  which  some  of  my  men  displayed,  at 
the  prospect  of  a  work  of  blood." 

A  compromise  was,  at  last,  effected — an  ox  was  given  and 
accepted,  and  the  party  passed  on.  Slavery  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mischief.  These  people  bad  been  accustomed  to  get  a 
slave  or  two  from  c\c\'y  dealer  who  passed  them.  Tlie  poor 
slaves  of  a  gang  bad  cost  but  little,  and  such  a  gift  could  easily 
be  spared,  and  tho  people  were  debauched  through  whose 
borders  the  traffic  had  to  pass. 

On  tho  west  of  tho  Chiboque  of  Kjambi  the  slave-trade  is 
vigorously  prosecuted.  Learning  this,  and  being  fully  awai-e 
of  the  constant  difficulties  iu  which  it  would  involve  liuu,  Liv- 
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ingstoiie  resolved  to  alter  liig  course  and  strike  away  to  tlio " 
N.  N.  E.,  ill  tlio  liopo  tliat  at  some  point  farther  iioitli  lie 
miglit  find  ail  exit  to  the  Foitngueee  Bcttlcinent  of  Caeeaiigc. 
lie  iirst  pnxjeeded  due  north,  niid  next  day  reached  the 
Cliiliimo,  a  small  strcam  ^vliidi  flows  into  the  Longc,  and  thRt 
into  tiie  Chihiinbo,  a  feeder  of  the  Kasai.  They  reached  the 
Chili6ntl>o  on  the  10th  of  March  ;  it  is  u  river  of  cousidernhle 
size,  flowing  E.  N.  E.  Crossing  this,  they  trnvei-sed  a  sutecs- 
sion  of  open  lawns  and  deep  forests,  A  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  the  forests  of  tliis  country  ie  the  absence  of  thorns.  In  the 
regions  farther  south  tlioro  are  tliorng  of  every  size  and  shape ; 
Iiere  all  the  trees  are  thomless  witli  but  two  exceptions — one  a 
8))ecic8  of  nnx  vomica,  and  another,  the  grapple-plant,  whidi 
lias  60  many  hooked  thorns  as  to  cling  most  tcuacioucly  to  any 
animal  to  which  it  may  become  attached. 

Forward  soine  miles  is  the  River  Loajima,  another  tribntaiy 
of  the  Kaeai,  which  was  reached  on  the  23d  of  March.  The 
people  here  are  anything  but  friendly  to  etmngei-s  or  travellei-s, 
and  Livingstone  iiarely  escaped  collision  with  a  party  of  them 
headed  by  an  old  man  named  lonza  Panzn.  Their  n&nal  de- 
mand of  a  party  is  a  man,  an  ox,  a  tusk,  or  a  gun.  Tliey  lie- 
long  to  the  Chil>oqnc,  and  have  all  tJieir  customs.  The  proba- 
ble reason  for  this  general  demand  of  tribute  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  slave-traders  are  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
chiefs  through  whose  country  they  mnat  pass.  Slaves  may  run 
away  at  any  moment,  and  so  the  traders  might  hisc  their  whole 
property,  without  the  aid  of  the  chiefs.  Tosuclilengtiisdid  the 
Bangala,  a  tribe  in  this  quarter,  proceed  a  few  yeai-s  ago,  that 
they  compelled  the  Poi-tugnese  tradere  to  pav  for  water,  wood, 
and  even  grass — every  pretext  was  invented  for  imposing  fines. 

The  village  of  old  lonza  Panza  (lat.  10°  'lb'  S.,  long.  20° 
15'  E.)  is  small  and  embowered  in  lofty  evergreen  trees,  lie 
demanded  tribute  like  tlie  otliere.  Onwards  is  the  river 
Chikipa  Oat.  10°  22'  S.),  forty  or  fifty  yards  wide.  There  is  a 
fcri'y  over  which  travellere  are  carried  in  a  canoe  made  out  of 
a  sinjjle  piece  of  bark  sewed  together  at  the  ends.  Pay  is  ex- 
acted at  the  feiTy  to  a  most  exftrbitant  amount,  sometimes  be- 
fore starting,  then  in  the  middle  of  the  sti'eam,  and  a  thii'd 
time  on  landing  Of  coui-se  travellerB  ai'e  often  wliolly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  natives. 

The  parts  beyond  had  been  frequently  visited  by  traders, 
and  the  travellere  wei-c  less  a  spectacle  to  wonder  at,  and  cer- 
tain advantages  were  experienced  which  were  not  to  be  fomid 
ill  more  secluded  territory. 
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Tlie  Qttilo,  or  Kweelo,  a  sti-cam  ten  yards  wide,  was  reached 
on  the  2tith  of  March.  Crossing  this  thej-  were  qnito  in  the 
slave-market.  The  people  live  on  fertile  plains,  in  which  a 
small  amonnt  of  liibor  snfiices  for  cnltivatiou.  Animal  food  is 
scarce,  vegetable  diet  abundant.  There  were  many  villages. 
In  proceeding  W.N.W.,  many  paiiies  of  native  traders  were  met 
wiUi,  caeh  carrying  eomopieces  of  cloth  and  salt— salt  is  a  valna- 
blo  commodity — witli  a  few  beads,  to  barter  for  beeswax.  They 
were  all  armcdwith  Portuguese  guns,  having  cartridges  and  iron 
halls,  Wheii  they  meet  a  company  of  travellers,  tUey  usually 
stand  a  few  minutes  and  then  present  a  littlo  salt,  and  the  otlicr 
party  gives  a  bit  of  ox-Jiido  or  some  other  trifle,  and  then  they  part 
with  mutual  good  wishes.  There  is  much  variety  of  chai'actcr 
indicated  by  the  differonces  of  condition  observable  in  the  vil- 
lages. Some  are  pictures  of  neatness ;  otliera  are  covered  with 
weeds  so  high  that  they  almost  conceal  the  huts.  "Where  there 
is  caro  and  industry,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  plants  are 
grown  round  tlie  huts.     Fowls  aro  kept  in  cages. 

Just  beyond  the  Qnilo  they  found  a  well-beaten  footpath 
which  they  were  told  led  straight  to  Cossange  (pronounced 
Kassange],  the  faitliest  inland  station  of  the  Portuguese  in 
Westei'u  Africa. 

"  As  we  were  now  aloTic,"  says  Livingstone, "  and  sure  of  being 
on  the  way  to  the  abodes  of  civilization,  we  went  on  briskly. 
On  the  30th  wo  camo  to  a  sudden  descent  from  the  high  land, 
indented  by  deep,  narrow  valleys,  over  which  we  had  lately 
been  travelling.  It  is  generally  eo  steep  that  it  can  only  bo 
descended  at  particular  ;K)ints,  and  even  there  I  was  obliged  to 
dismount,  though  bo  weak  thai  I  had  to  bo  led  by  my  compan- 
ions to  prevent  my  toppling  over  in  walking  down.  It  was 
annoying  to  feel  myself  so  helpless,  for  I  never  liked  to  see  a 
man,  either  sick  or  well,  giving  in  effeminately.  Below  ns  lay 
tlie  valley  of  the  QuaTigo.  If  yon  sit  on  the  spot  where  Mai-y 
Queen  of  Scots  viewed  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  look  down  on 
the  vaio  of  Clyde,  you  may  see  in  miniature  the  glorious  sight 
which  a  much  greater  and  richer  valley  presented  to  our  vie\v. 
It  is  about  a  hundred  miles  bi-oad,  clothed  with  dark  forest, 
except  where  the  light  green  grass  covers  meadow-lands  on  the 
Quango,  which  here  and  thero,  glances  out  in  the  snn  as  it 
wends  its  way  to  the  north.  The  opposite  side  of  this  great 
valley  appeare  like  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  and  the  descent 
into  it  about  a  mile,  which,  measured  perpendicularly,  may  bo 
from  a  thonsajid  to  twelve  hundred  feet.  Emerghig  from  the 
.gloomy  forests  of  Londa,  this  magnilicent  prospect  made  ns 
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all  feel  ns  if  a  weight  had  been  lifted  off  onr  eyelids.  A  oloiid 
was  pasBing  acroes  tlie  middle  of  the  valley,  from  which  rollitifr 
tlmnaer  pealed,  while  above  all  was  glorio.is  Bunliglit ;  and 
vrheo  we  went  down  to  the  part  where  we  saw  it  passing,  we 
found  that  a  very  heavy  tlmnder-ehower  had  fallen  under  the 
path  of  the  clond ;  and  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  which  from 
above  Beemed  qnite  Bmooth,  wo  discovered  to  be  interseutcd  and 
furrowed  by  great  iiunibei-a  of  deep-cut  streams.'' 

Descending  into  the  valley,  tliey  entered  the  territory  of  the 
Baehinje,  who  treated  them  in  a  very  hostile  manner,  declined 
to  give  them  food,  and  threatened  to  prevent  by  force  the 
f iirtuer  progresa  of  the  party;  bnt  a  Portuguese  half-cast©, 
named  Gypn&DO,  camo  to  their  assistance  and  enabled  them  to 
cross  tho  Quango.  On  the  opposite  bank  the  tribes  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Portuguese,  and  all  difficulties  and  dangers  were 
over. 

Three  days  of  pretty  hard  travelling' aftei-  leaving  the 
Quango  brought  the  party  to  Casaange  (in  lat.  9°  37'  80"  S. 
and  long.  \V  W  E.)-  I'hey  still  had  about  300  miles  to 
traverse  before  they  could  reach  the  coast,  but,  except  that . 
Livingstone  was  almost  continually  sick  witli  fever,  the  journey 
was  accomplished  without  difficulty,  under  tho  guidance  of  a 
black  militia  coi-poral ;  nnd  on  tho  81st  of  May  (1854)  they  en- 
tered the  city  of  Loanda.  Mr.  Gabriel,  tho  only  genuine 
Englishman  among  a  population  of  12,000  souls,  received  Living- 
stone with  the  utmost  cordially;  and  thus,  after  an  incessant 
ti-ainp  of  nearly  six  months,  he  found  himself  again  enjoying 
the  "  Inximons  pleasure  of  a  good  EngUsh  bed." 

For  four  mouths  Livingstone  was  compelled  to  remain  in 
Ix>anda,  pi-ostrated  by  Buccessive  attacks  of  fever  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  and  engaged  in  the  intervals  in  prep- 
arations for  tho  return  journey.  During  tho  whole  of  his 
stay  ho  was  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  by  tho  officers  of 
the  English  vessels  in  port,  as  well  as  by  the  local  authorities, 
all  of  whom  sent  in  various  contribatlons  to  his  supplies. 

The  Makololo  in  the  meantimo  were  enjoying  to  the  lull  their 
first  glimpse  of  the  wonders  of  civilization,  "  Every  one," 
Bays  Livingstone,  "  remarked  their  sei'ious  deportment.  They 
viewed  tho  largo  stono  houses  and  churches  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
the  great  ocean  with  awe.  A  house  with  two  stories  was, 
nntifnow,  beyond  their  comprehension.  In  explanation  of 
tliis  Bti'ange  thing,  I  had  always  been  obliged  to  use  the  word 
for  hut ;  and  as  iiuts  arc  conatrnctcd  by  the  poles  being  let 
into  the  earth,  they  never  could  comprehend  how  the  poles  of 
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ono  Imt  could  bo  fonnded  upon  tlie  roof  of  another,  or  how 
laeu  could  livo  in  the  upper  story,  witii  the  ixinieal  roof  of  the 
lower  one  in  the  middio.  Some  Makololo,  who  had  viaited 
my  little  lionao  at  Kolobeng,  in  trying  to  describe  it  to  their 
c-onntryincu  at  Liiiyanti,  said,  *  It  is  not  a  hnt :  it  is  a  mountain 
with  Bovcml  caves  in  it.' 

"  Commander  Bcdingfield  and  Captain  Skene  invited  them 
to  visit  their  vessels,  the  'Phito'  and  'Pliilomel.'  Knowing 
their  fears,  I  tnld  them  that  no  one  need  go  if  he  entertained 
the  least  suspicion  of  fotil  play.  Nearly  the  whole  party  went ; 
and  when  on  doek,  I  pointed  to  tho  sailors,  and  said, '  Now 
tlieao  are  all  my  conntrymen,  sent  by  onr  Queen  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  putting  down  the  trade  of  those  that  buy  and  sell  black 
men,'  They  replied, '  Truly  I  they  are  iiist  liko  you  1 '  and  all 
their  fears  seemed  to  vanish  at  once,  for  they  went  forward 
among  tho  men,  and  the  jolly  tars,  acting  mncliaa  the  Makololo 
would  have  dono  in  similar  circumstances,  handed  them  a  share 
of  tho  bread  and  beef  whitih  they  had  for  dinner.  Tlie  com- 
mander allowed  them  to  fire  oS  a  camion ;  and  having  tlio 
most  exalted  ideas  of  its  power,  they  were  greatly  pleased  when 
I  tt)id  them, '  That  is  what  they  put  down  the  slave-trade  with.' 
Tiio  siiie  of  the  brig-of-war  amazed  tliem.  '  It  is  not  a  canoe  at 
all ;  it  is  a  town.'  The  sailors'  deck  tliey  named  '  the  kotla: ' 
and  then,  as  a  climax  to  their  description  of  this  great  nrk, 
added, '  And  what  sort  of  a  town  is  it  that  you  must  climb  up 
into  with  a  ropet" 

The  objects  which  Livingstone  had  in  view  in  opening  up 
the  countiy,  as  stated  in  a  few  notes  of  his  jdiirney  published 
ill  the  newspapers  of  Angola,  so  commended  tliemselves  to 
tho  general  government  and  mcreliants  of  Loanda,  that  a 
hancBomo  present  for  Sokelctii  was  granted  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Works.  It  consisted  of  a  colonel's  complete  nniform 
and  a  horse  for  the  chief,  and  suits  of  clothing  for  all  the  men 
wlio  had  accompanied  tho  traveller  to  Loanda.  The  mer- 
chants also  mado  a  present,  by  pnhlic  subscription,  of  handsome 
speeimeuB  of  all  their  articles  of  trade,  and  two  donkeys  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  breed  into  his  country,  as  tsetse 
cannot  kill  this  beast  of  burden.  Tiicsc  presents  were  accom- 
panied by  letters  from  the  bishop  and  inorcliants. 

Having  provided  himself  with  a  good  stock  of  cotton  cloth, 
fresh  supplies  of  ammunition  and  beads,  a  good  new  tent  mado 
by  his  friends  on  board  the  "  Philomel,"  and  given  each  of  his 
men  a  musket,  Livingstone  left  J^anda  on  tho  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1S31,  aud  passed  round  by  sea  to  tho  mouth  of  tlie  river 
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Bengo.  On  the  jonrncy  to  Cassangc,  the  party  made  a  d^- 
totir  to  the  south  in  order  to  visit  the  famous  rocks  of  Pnngo 
Adoiigo,  a  group  of  cnriniiB  coliimn-shajjed  rocks,  each  of  which 
is  upward  of  300  feet  high.  Here  they  remained  some  weeks, 
and  did  not  reach  Cassange  nnCil  January  15th,  1855.  Leaving 
this  town  on  February  20th,  they  reached  the  Quango  on  the 
28tli,  and  crossed  it  without  molestation  at  the  hands  of  the 
BashinJG. 

After  crossing  the  Qnango,  Livingstone  determined  to  leave 
his  old  ronte  and  accompany  the  Portngneso  ti-adcrs  as  far  as 
the  town  of  Cabongo,  in  tiie  Londa  territory.  Tliis  ronte  would 
take  him  farther  to  the  eastward;  hnt  it  would  not  increase 
the  distance  to  ho  travelled,  and  it  would  enable  him  to 
avoid  the  eonntiy  of  the  hostile  Chiboqne  and  the  great  swampy 
regions  crossed  with  such  difficulty  on  the  outwnrd  journey. 
The  progress  of  the  party  was  excessively  slow,  notwithstanding 
Livingstone's  repeated  efforts  to  pusli  on.  Two-thirds  of  the 
time  was  spent  in  stoppages,  thero  being  only  ten  travelling 
days  in  each  mouth,  TIio  stoppages  were  caused  by  sickness, 
and  the  necessity  of  remaining  in  different  parts  to  purchase 
food ;  and  also  becatise  when  one  carrier  was  sick,  the  rest  re- 
fused to  cairy  his  load. 

"  On  reaching  the  river  Chikapa,  tlie  25th  of  March."  says 
Livingstone,  "  wo  found  it  fifty  or  sixty  yards  wide,  and  flowing 
E.N.E.  into  the  Easai.  The  adjacent  country  is  of  the  same 
level  nature  as  that  part  of  Londa  formerly  described  ;  but, 
having  come  farther  to  the  eastward  than  our  previous  coni-se, 
we  found  that  all  the  rivers  had  woi-n  for  themselves  much 
deeper  valleys  than  at  the  iwiutswe  had  formerly  crossed  them. 

"  Surroanded  on  all  sides  by  large  gloomy  foi-ests,  the  people 
of  tliese  parts  have  a  ranch  more  indistinct  idea  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  tlieir  country  than  those  who  live  in  hilly  i-egions.  It 
was  only  after  long  and  patient  inquiry  that  I  became  fully 
persuaded  that  the  Quilo  nms  into  the  Chikapa.  As  we  now 
crossed  them  both  considerably  fartlier  down,  and  were  greatly 
to  the  eastward  of  our  fii-st  route,  there  can  bo  no  doulit  that 
these  rivers  take  the  same  course  as  the  others,  into  the  Kasai, 
and  that  I  had  been  led  into  a  mistake  in  saying  that  any  of 
them  flowed  to  the  westward.  The  people  seemed  more  slender 
in  form,  and  tlieir  color  a  lighter  olive,  than  any  we  had  hith- 
erto met.  The  mode  of  diessing  the  great  masses  of  woolly 
hair  which  lay  upon  tlieir  shonJders,  together  with  their  general 
features,  again  remitided  me  of  tho  ancient  li^gyptians.  oeveml 
were  seen  with  tho  upward  incliustion  of  the  outer  angles  of 
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tliQ  eye,  bat  tliia  was  not  general.  A  few  of  the  ladies  adopt  a 
cnrious  ciiatom  of  attacfiiiig  the  liair  to  a  hoop  vlni^h  encirules 
tlio  head,  giving  it  somewliat  tho  appearance  of  the  glory  rouud 
the  head  of  tho  Virgin,  Otliera  wear  an  ornament  of  woven 
hair  and  hide  adorned  with  beads.  Tlie  hair  of  the  tails  of 
buffaloes,  which  are  to  be  foiuid  farther  east,  is  sometimes 
added  ;  while  others  weave  their  own  hair  nti  pieces  of  hide 
into  tho  form  of  buffalo  horns,  or  make  a  sini^le  horn  in  front. 
Many  tattoo  tlieir  bodies  by  inserting  some  bbick  substance  be- 
iicntfi  tlie  skin,  which  leaves  an  elevated  cicatrix  about  half  an 
inch  long :  these  are  made  in  forms  of  stai-s,  and  other  fignres 
of  no  partienlar  beauty. 

"AVe  made  a  little  dfitonr  to  the  eonthward  in  order  to  get 
prr)viai<)n8  in  a  cheaper  market.  This  led  us  along  tlie  rivulet 
called  Tamba,  where  we  found  the  pe<^ple,  who  had  not  been 
visited  so  frequently  by  the  alave-tradcra  as  tbe  rest,  rather 
timid  and  very  civil.  It  was  agreeable  to  get  again  among  the 
un contaminated,  and  see  the  natives  look  at  us  without  that  air 
of  superciliousness  which  is  so  nnpleasant  and  common  in  tho 
beaten  track.  The  same  olive  color  prevailed.  They  file  their 
teeth  to  a  point,  which  makes  tlio  smile  of  the  women  fright- 
ful, as  it  reminds  one  of  the  grin  of  an  alligator.  Tho  inhabi- 
tants thronghout  this  cjuutry  exhibit  as  great  a  variety  of  taste 
as  appears  on  the  surface  of  Bociety  among  ourselves,  ilanyof 
the  men  are  dandies  ;  tlicir  shouldora  are  always  wet  with  tlio 
oil  dropping  from  their  lubricated  hair,  and  everything  about 
them  is  oiiiameuted  in  one  way  or  other.  Some  tlinim  a  musi- 
cal instrument  the  livelong  day,  and,  when  they  wake  at  night, 
proceed  at  once  to  their  musical  performance.  Many  of  these 
musicians  are  too  poor  to  have  iron  keys  to  their  instruments, 
but  make  them  of  bamboo,  and  persevere,  though  no  one  hearo 
tho  music  but  themselves.  Others  try  to  appear  warlike  by 
never  going  out  of  their  liuta  except  with  a  load  of  bows  and 
arn)ws,  or  a  gun  ornamented  with  a  strip  of  hide  for  every  ani- 
mal they  have  shot :  and  others  never  go  anywhere  without  a 
canary  in  a  ctu^e.  Ladies  may  bo  seen  carefully  tending  little 
lap-doge,  which  are  intended  to  be  eaten.  Their  villages  are 
generally  i[i  forests,  and  composed  of  grouiw  of  irregularly 
planted  brown  huts,  with  banana  and  cotton  ti'ees,  and  tobacco 
growing  around.  Tiiere  is  also  at  every  hut  a  high  stage  erected 
tor  diying  manioc  roots  and  meal,  and  elevated  cages  to  hold 
domestic  fowls.  Round  baskets  are  laid  on  the  thatch  of  tlie 
huts  for  tlio  hens  to  lay  in,  and  on  the  arrival  of  strangers,  men, 
women,  and  children  ply  their  calling  ae  hucksters  with  a  great 
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deal  of  noisj  haggling ;  all  their  trsnsactious  are  conducted 
with  civil  banter  aud  good  temper." 

On  tlie  8th  of  June,  they  forded  the  river  Lotembwa,  to  tlie 
N.  W.  of  Dilolo  and  regained  their  old  path  at  the  town  of 
Katema,  who  I'eceivcd  them  kindly.  The  town  of  old  Shinto  waa 
roaciicd  on  the  24th  of  Juno,  Libonta  on  the  27th  of  July,  and 
Naliele  on  the  let  of  Anguet.  Juet  below  !N'alielo,  whilo  de- 
flccnding  tlie  river  in  acanoe,  abippoputamiiBStruukit  with  her 
forehead,  lifting  one  lialf  of  it  quite  oat  of  the  water,  so  as 
uearly  to  overturn  it.  The  tartyo  of  the  bntt  tilted  one  of  the 
natives  out  into  the  river ;  but  Livingstone  and  the  rcBt  Bpraug 
to  the  shore  which  was  only  about  ten  yards  away.  "Glancing 
back,"  says  Livingstone,  "  Isaw  hor  come  to  the  sui-faccashort 
way  off,  and  look  at  the  canoe,  as  if  to  see  if  she  had  done  much 
mischief.  It  was  a  female,  whose  young  one  had  been  speared 
the  day  before.  No  damage  was  done  except  wettiuff  person 
and  goods."  Sesheke  was  reached  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  here  LivinMtoDo  found  some  goods  wliich  had  beenfoi*- 
warded  to  liim  by  Mr.  Moffat  the  vear  before. 

"  Having  waited  a  few  days  at  Sesheke  till  the  horses  which 
we  had  left  at  Liuyanti  should  arrive,  we  proceeded  to  that 
town,  and  found  tlie  wagon,  and  everything  we  had  left  in  No- 
vember, 1853,  perfectly  safe.  A  graud  meeting  of  all  the  peo- 
ple was  called  to  receive  our  report,  and  the  aiticles  which  had 
been  sent  by  the  governor  and  merchants  of  Loauda.  I  ex- 
plained that  none  of  these  were  my  property,  but  that  they  were 
sent  to  show  the  friendly  feelings  of  the  white  men,  and  their 
eagerness  to  enter  into  commercial  relations  with  theMakololo, 
I  then  requested  my  companions  to  give  a  true  account  of  what 
they  liad  seen.  The  wonderful  things  lost  notliing  in  the  tell- 
jiig,  the  climax  always  bcitig  that  they  had  finished  the  whole 
world,  and  had  turned  only  wlien  there  was  110  more  land.  One 
glib  oldgentlemau  asked  :  '  Then  you  reached  Ma  Kobert  (Mrs. 
L.)V  They  were  obliged  to  contess  that  she  lived  a  little  be- 
yond the  world.  The  presents  were  received  with  expressions 
of  great  satisfaction  and  delight ;  and  on  Sunday,  when  Sekel- 
etu  made  his  appearance  at  church  in  his  uniform,  it  attracted 
more  attention  titan  the  sermon  ;  and  the  kind  expressious  they 
made  use  of  respectiug  myself  were  so  very  ffatteniig  that  I  felt 
inclined  to  shut  my  eyes.  Their  private  opinion  must  have  tal- 
lied with  their  public  report,  for  I  very  soon  received  offers 
from  volunteers  to  accompany  me  to  the  east  coast." 

This  journey  to  the  east  coast  was  undertaken  by  Livingstone 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whetlier  the  Zambesi  river 
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might  not  be  navigable  far  enough  into  tbe  interior  to  servo  as 
a  higliway  of  commerco ;  hia  jonraoy  to  Loauda  baviug  con- 
vinucd  biin  tbat  it  was  imprauticablo  to  open  a  w^on-road  to 
tho  west  coast.  His  first  intention  was  to  follow  ^e  river  it- 
self, but  to  tliis  the  Makololo  wcro  opposed  on  account  of  the 
impassable  nature  of  tbe  country ;  and  as  ho  was  dependent 
upon  them  for  outfit  and  followers,  lie  was  obliged  to  adopt 
their  plan — which  was  to  strike  eastward  on  tlio  northern  side  of 
the  Zambesi  to  tlie  Kafuo,  and  then  descend  the  former  rivcrto 
the  first  Portuguese  station  at  Tete. 

He  left  Linjanti  on  tho  3d  of  November,  accompanied  by 
Sokeletu  with  about  two  hundred  followers,  who  escorted  him  as 
far  as  the  island  of  Kalai,  two  dajs'  journey  below  tbo  mouth 
of  the  Cbobe. 

"  As  this  was  the  point,"  says  Livin^tone,  "  from  which  we 
intended  to  strike  off  to  tho  iiorth-east/l  resolved  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  visit  the  Falls  of  Victoria,  called  by  tho  natives 
Moeioatunya,  or,  moro  anciently,  Shongwe,  Of  these  we  had 
often  heard  since  we  came  into  the  country ;  indeed,  one  of  the 
questions  asked  by  Sebituano  was, '  Have  you  smoke  tliat  sounds 
in  your  country  ? '  They  did  not  go  near  enough  to  examine 
them,  but,  viewing  tliem  witli  awe  at  a  distance,  said,  in  refer- 
ence to  tlie  vapor  and  noise, '  Hosi  oa  tnuya '  (smoke  does  sound 
there).  It  was  previously  called  Shongwe,  tlie  meaning  of 
which  I  could  not  ascertain.  The  word  for  a  'pot'  resembles 
this,  and  it  may  mean  a  seething  caldron,  but  I  ain  not  eci'tain 
of  it.  Being  persuaded  that  Mr,  Oswell  and  myself  were  tho 
very  first  Europeans  who  over  visited  the  Zambesi  in  the  centre 
of  tlie  coimtry,  and  that  this  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
known  and  unknown  portions  of  that  river,  1  decided  to  use  the 
same  liberty  as  the  Makololo  did,  and  gave  the  only  English 
name  I  liavo  affixed  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

"  Sekeletu  intended  to  accompany  me,  but  one  canoe  only  hav- 
ing come  instead  o£  tho  two  ho  had  ordered,  he  I'esigued  it  to  me. 
After  twenty  minutes'  sail  from  Kalai  we  came  in  sight,  for 
the  first  time,  of  the  columns  of  vapor  appropi'iately  called 
'  smoke,'  rising  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  exactly  as 
when  large  tracts  of  grass  are  burned  in  Africa.  Five  columns 
now  ai-ose,  and,  bending  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  they 
seemed  placed  against  alow  ridge  covered  with  trees ;  tiie  tops 
of  the  columns  at  this  distance  appeared  to  mingle  with  the 
clouds.  They  were  white  below,  and  higlier  up  became  dark, 
so  as  to  simulate  smoke  very  closely.  Tlie  wliole  scene  was 
extremely  beautiful ;  tho  banks  and  islands  dotted  over  the 
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river  aro  adorned  with  sylvan  vegetation  of  great  variety 
of  color  aud  fonn.  At  the  jieriod  of  oar  visit  several  trees  were 
Bpang]od  over  with  blossoms.  Some  trees  resemble  the  great 
Bpre^ing  oak,  othera  assume  the  character  of  our  own  elms  and 
cliestnnta ;  but  no  one  can  imagine  the  beauty  of  the  view  from 
anytlting  witnessed  in  England.  It  had  never  been  seen  before 
by  European  eyes  ;  but  scenes  bo  lovely  must  liave  been  gazed 
npon  by  anpels  in  their  flight  The  only  want  felt  is  that  of 
roonnt&inB  lu  the  backgi-oiind.  The  falls  are  hounded  on 
three  sides  by  ridges  300  or  400  feet  in  height,  whicli  are  cov- 
ered with  forest,  with  the  red  soil  appearing  among  the  trees. 
When  about  lialf  a  mile  from  the  ialls,  I  left  the  eanoe  by 
which  wo  had  come  down  thus  far,  and  embarked  in  a  lighter 
one,  with  men  well  acqnainted  with  the  rapids,  who,  by  passing 
down  the  centre  of  the  stream  in  the  eddies  and  still  places 
caused  by  many  jutting  rocks,  brought  me  to  an  island  situated 
iu  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  lip  over 
wbicli  the  water  rolls.  In  coming  hither  there  was  danger  of 
being  swept  down  by  the  streams  which  rushed  along  on  each 
side  of  the  island  ;  but  the  river  was  now  low,  and  wo  sailed 
where  it  is  totally  impossible  to  go  when  the  water  is  high, 
Bnt,  though  we  had  reached  the  ishnd,  and  were  within  a  few 
yards  of  tlie  spot,  a  view  from  whidi  would  solve  the  wliole 

nblem,  I  believe  that  no  ono  could  perceive  where  the  vast 
y  of  water  went ;  it  seemed  to  lose  itself  in  the  eai'tli,  the 
opposite  Up  of  the  fissure  into  which  it  dieappeared  being  only 
80  feet  distant.  At  least  I  did  not  comprehend  it  until,  creep- 
jng  with  awe  to  the  ^erge,  I  peered  down  into  a  large  rent 
which  had  been  made  from  bank  to  bank  of  the  broad  Zambesi, 
and  saw  that  a  stream  of  a  thousand  yai-ds  broad  leaped  down 
a  hundred  feet,  and  then  became  suddenly  compreBscd  into  a 
space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  yards.  The  entire  fala  are  siraplya 
crack  made  in  a  hard  basaltic  rock  from  the  right  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Zambesi,  and  then  prolonged  from  the  left  bank 
away  through  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  hills.  If  one  imagines 
the  Thames  filled  with  low,  tree-covered  hills  immediately  be- 
yond the  tunnel,  extending  as  far  as  Graveseud,  the  bed  of 
black  basaltic  nick  instead  of  London  mud,  and  a  fissure  made 
therein  from  one  end  of  the  tunnel  to  the  other  down  through 
the  keystones  of  the  arch,  and  prolonged  from  the  left  eiid  of 
the  tunnel  through  thirty  miles  of  hills,  the  pathway  being  100 
feet  down  fi-oin  the  bed  of  the  river  instead  of  what  it  is, 
with  the  lips  of  the  fissure  from  80  to  100  feet  apart,  then 
fanc7  the  Thames  leaping  bodily  into  the  gulf,  and  forced 
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there  to  change  its  direction,  and  flow  from  the  right  to  the 
left  bank,  and  then  rush  boiling  and  roaring  through  the  hills, 
he  may  have  Bome  idea  of  what  takes  place  at  tliia,  tbo  most 
wonderful  sight  1  had  witnessed  in  Africa.  In  lookiuff  down 
into  the  fisBore  on  the  light  of  the  island,  one  sees  uotlimg  but 
a  dense  white  cloud,  which,  at  the  time  we  visited  the  Bp>ot,  had 
'  two  bright  rainbows  on  it.     (The  sun  was  on  the  meridian,  and 


the  declination  about  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.) 
From  this  clond  rnshed  up  a  great  jet  of  vapor  exactly  like 
steam,  find  it  mounted  SOO  or  300  feet  liigh  ;  there  condensing, 


it  changed  its  hue  to  that  of  dark  smoke,  and  came  back  i 
constant  shower,  which  soon  wetted  U8  to  the  skin.  Tliis 
shower  falls  chiefly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fissure,  and  a 
few  yarda  back  from  the  lip  tnere  stands  a  straight  hedge  of 
evergreen  trees,  whose  leaves  are  always  wet  I'rom  their  i-oots 
a  number  of  little  rills  run  back  into  tne  gulf,  but,  as  tliey  flow 
down  the  steep  wall  there,  tlie  column  of  vapor,  in  its  ascent, 
licks  them  up  clean  off  the  rock,  and  away  they  mount  again. 
They  are  constantly  running  down,  but  never  I'each  the  bottom. 

"  On  the  left  of  the  island  we  see  the  water  at  the  bottom,  a 
white  rolling  mass  moving  away  to  the  prolongation  of  the  fis- 
sure, which  branches  off  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  A 
piece  of  tlie  rock  has  fallen  off  a  spot  on  the  left  of  t!ia  island, 
and  jute  out  from  the  water  below,  and  fn>m  it  1  judged  the 
distance  wliich  tho  water  falia  to  be  about  100  feet.  The  walls 
of  this  gigantic  crack  are  pcr[)endicular,  and  composed  of  one 
homogeneous  mass  of  i-ock.     .     .     . 

"  I  tave  mentioned  that  we  saw  five  cohimns  of  vapor  ascend- 
ing from  this  strange  abyss.  They  are  evidently  formed  by  the 
compression  suffered  by  the  force  of  the  water's  own  fall  into 
an  unyielding  wedge-shaped  space.  Of  the  five  columns,  two 
on  the  right  and  one  on  the  lett  of  the  island  wei'e  the  largest, 
and  the  streams  which  formed  them  seemed  each  to  exceed  in 
ijize  the  falls  of  the  Clyde  at  Stonebyres  when  that  river  is  in 
flood.  This  was  the  period  of  low  water  in  the  Leeambye ;  but, 
as  far  as  I  could  guess,  there  was  a  flow  of  Ave  or  six  hundred 
yards  of  water,  wliich,  at  the  edge  of  the  fall,  seemed  at  least 
three  feet  deep," 

Parting  from  Sekeletu  on  the  26th  of  November,  and  accom- 
panied by  114  Makololo  to  carry  the  ivory  tnsks  to  the  coast, 
Livingstone  struck  northward  and  travelled  for  a  few  day&over  a 
beautiful  but  uninhabited  district.  Lnt^  game  was  abun- 
dant ;  in  the  distance  they  saw  buffaloes,  elands,liartbeests,  gnus, 
and  elephants,  all  very  tame,  as  thero  was  no  one  to  disturb 
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their  haaate.  Lioiie,  which  alwaja  accompany  other  large  ani- 
malB,  rosed  around  them,  but,  as  it  was  luooiilight,  tliero  was 
no  danger.  One  evening,  white  standing  on  a  mass  of  granite 
a  short  distance  away,  one  began  to  i-oar  at  Livingstone,  though 
it  was  still  light. 

On  December  3d,  they  crossed  the  river  Mozuma,  and  en- 
tered the  territory  of  the  Batoka,  or  Batonga,  which  swarm  witli 
inhabitants.  These  people  were  very  ii-iendly,  and  brouglit 
presents  of  maize  and  other  food.    Their  mode  of  salutation,  ns 


described  by  Livingstone,  is  probably,  the  most  1 
record :  "  They  throw  themselves  on  their  backs  on  the  gronnd, 
and,  rolling  from  side  to  side,  slap  the  outside  of  their  thighs  as 
expressions  of  thankfulness  and  welcome,  uttering  the  words 
*  liina  bomba.'  This  method  of  salutation  was  to  me  very  dis- 
t^reeable,  and  I  never  could  get  reconciled  to  it.  I  called  out 
'  Stop,  stop  ;  I  don't  want  that ; '  but  tiiey,  imagining  I  was 
dissatisfieu,  only  tumbled  about  more  furiously,  and  slapped 
their  thighs  with  greater  vigor," 

Pi-essiug  slowly  eastwai-d,  day  after  day,  the  party  reached 
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the  Kaf  lie  on  the  IStli  of  December,  and  tlie  Zambesi  about  ten 
(lavs  later,  "  As  we  approached  the  Zambesi,"  says  Livingstone, 
"  the  country  became  covered  with  bi-oad-leaved  bnshoB,  pretty 
thickly  planted,  and  we  had  several  times  to  shout  to  elephants 
to  get  out  of  our  way.  At  au  open  space,  a  herd  of  himalots 
came  trotting^np  to  look  at  our  oxen,  and  it  was  only  by  shoot- 
ing one  that  I  made  them  retreat.  The  meat  is  very  mucli  like 
that  of  an  ox,  and  this  one  was  very  line.  The  only  danf^r  we 
actually  encountered  was  from  a  female  elephant,  with  three 
young  ones  of  different  sizes.  Charging  through  the  centre  of 
our  extended  line,  and  causing  the  men  to  throw  down  their 
burdens  in  a  great  bnii-y,  she  received  a  speur  for  her  temerity, 
I  never  saw  an  elephant  with  more  than  one  calf  befiire.  \V"e 
knew  that  we  were  near  the  Zambesi  again,  even  before  the 
great  river  burst  npon  onr  sight,  by  the  niimbere  of  water-fowl 
we  met.  I  killed  four  geese  with  two  shots,  and,  had  I  fol- 
lowed the  wishes  of  my  men,  conld  have  seemed  a  meal  of 
water-fowl  for  the  whole  party.  I  never  saw  a  liver  with  so 
mnvh  animal  life  around  and  in  it,  and,  as  the  Baratse  says, 
'  Its  fish  and  fowl  are  always  fat.'  "VThen  onr  eyes  were  glad- 
dened by  a  view  of  its  goodly  broad  waters,  wo  fonnd  it  very 
much  larger  than  it  is  even  above  the  fall.  One  might  ti-y  to 
make  his  voice  heard  across  it  in  vain.  Its  flow  was  more  rapid 
than  near  Seshcko,  being  often  four  and  a  iialf  miles  an  hour." 

Still  pressing  forward,  through  hostile  tribes,  and  over  a 
rongh  and  difficult  region,  where  food  could  be  procured  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  they  reached  the  confluence  of  the 
Loangwa  and  the  Zambesi  on  tlie  lith  of  January,  185G.  Just 
below  here,  warned  by  the  rumors  of  a  war  between  the  natives 
and  the  Portuguese,  thev  crossed  the  river  and  struck  off  south- 
^vards,  directly  toward  Tcte,  which  was  reached,  after  many  ex- 
citing adventures,  on  March  3d.  At  Tete,  Livingstone  i-emained 
till  the  22d  of  April,  recruiting  his  healtli,  and  making  provision 
for  tlie  return  of  the  Makololo  bearei'S ;  most  of  whom  were  to 
go  no  farther.  The  toils  and  dangers  of  the  long  journey  were 
now  over,  and  from  this  point  Livingstone  sailed ^own  the  Zam- 
besi to  Kilimane  (or  QuiUimane),  a  Portuguese  port  situated  at 
its  month. 

News  from  home  awaited  him  here,  together  witJi  much- 
needed  supplies ;  and  six  weeks  later,  on  the  12th  of  July,  he 
sailed  for  the  Manritins  in  the  man-of-war  "  Frolic."  He  was 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  Makololo,  named  Sekwehu,  to  whom 
he  wished  to  show  the  achievements  of  civilization,  in  order  that 
he  might  report  them  to  his  countrymen.      Ijut  Sckwebu  was 
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destined  to  a  more  melancholy  fate.  "  He  seemed  a  little  be- 
wildered, everything  ou  board  a  man-of-war  being  bo  new  and 
Btrango ;  bat  he  remarked  to  me  several  times, '  1  onr  country- 
men are  very  agreeable,'  and,  '  What  a  strange  conntry  this  is 
— all  water  together  1 '  lie  also  said  that  ho  now  nnderetood 
why  I  Msed  tuo  Bextant  Wlten  wo  reached  the  Manritins  a 
steamer  came  out  to  tow  ns  into  the  harbor.  The  constant 
strain  on  liis  untutored  mind  seemed  now  to  reacli  a  dimax, 
for  during  the  night  he  became  insane.  1  thought  at  first 
that  he  was  intoxicated.  He  had  descended  into  a  boat,  and, 
when  I  attempted  to  go  down  and  bring  him  into  the  ship,  he 
ran  to  the  stern  and  said.  'No!  no  I  it  is  enough  that  I  die 
alone.  Yon  must  not  perish ;  if  you  come,  I  shall  throw  my- 
self into  the  water.'  Perceiving  that  his  mind  was  affected,  I 
said,  'Now,  Sekwebu,  we  are  going  to  Ma  Kobert.'  Tiiis 
struck  a  cord  in  hia  bosom,  and  he  said,  'Oh  yes;  where  it 
she,  and  where  is  lioberti '  and  he  seemed  to  recover.  The  of- 
£061*8  proposed  to  secnre  him  by  puttiiig  liim  in  irons ;  but,  be- 
ing a  gentleman  in  his  own  country,  lobjected,  knowing  that 
the  insane  often  retain  an  impression  of  ill-treatment,  and  I 
could  not  bear  to  have  it  said  in  Sekeletu's  countiy  that  I  had 
cliained  one  of  his  principal  men  as  they  had  seen  slaves 
treated.  I  tried  to  get  him  on  shore  by  day,  but  he  refused. 
In  tlie  evening  a  fresh  accession  of  insanity  occurred;  he  tried 
to  si>ear  one  of  the  crew,  then  leaped  overboard,  and,  though 
lie  could  swim  well,  pulled  himself  down  hand  under  hand  by 
the  chain  cable.  We  never  foniid  the  body  of  poor  Sekwebu. 
On  the  12th  of  December,  1856,  Livingstone  was  once  again 
"  in  dear  old  England,"  aEter  an  absence  of  nearly  eleven 
years. 
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CHAPTER  VUL 
audebsboits  explokations  m  Bovra  afrioa. 

Ahono  tbe  ftdventnrons  BpiritB  in  whom  tlie  ardor  of  explor- 
ation was  aro»sed  by  LivingBtone's  discovoiy  of  Lake  Ngami, 
there  wero  two  whoeo  diBcoveriee  ]iave  done  much  to  complete 
onr  knowledge  of  that  ]>ortion  of  Bonth  Africa  whiuli  ho  had 
opened  itp  in  tho  jonnievB  ontlined  in  the  two  precediDg 
ctiapterB,  These  were  Carl  Joli&nn  AnderBson,  a  Swede,  and 
Franeis  Gallon,  an  EngliBbman,  who  met  in  Ix>ndon  in  1850 
and  a^^ed  to  enter  jomtly  njWQ  an  expedition  t)ie  ohject  of 
which  was  to  explore  tho  unlcnown  region  beyond  the  northern 
boundary  of  Capo  Colony,  and  to  penetrate  Jrrom  tliat  direction 
to  the  I'econtly  discovered  Lake  Isgami. 

^Reaching  Cape  Town,  June  23d,  1850,  they  planned  at  first 
to  proceea  nortliward  by  the  direct  ronte  to  tlie  Lake,  but 
learning  that  the  Boers  on  the  Trans  Yaal  liiver  (the  veiy  line 
of  country  they  proposed  taking)  had  threatened  to  kiU  any 
person  who  would  attempt  to  pass  throngh  tlteir  territorieB  with 
tlie  intention  of  penetrating  to  Lake  Ngami,  tbey  abandoned 
their  plan  and  sailed  up  the  west  coast  to  WalfiBch  Hay  in  lat 
22°  S.,  from  which  pomt  the  actual  distance  to  the  Lake  was 
scarcely  greater  than  from  Kaniman, 

The  firat  stage  of  thoir  joarney  to  the  interior  bronght  them 
to  Scheppmansdorf,  a  German  missionary  station,  situated  on 
the  left  Bank  of  the  Kuisip  River.  Three  weeks  were  spent 
here  in  breaking  oxen  to  the  yoke  and  collecting  mateiials  for 
an  expedition,  and  it  was  not  until  November  18th  that  they 
were  ready  to  start  for  Barmen,  another  missionary  station  ly- 
ing in  the  remote  interior  of  Damara-laud. 

AndersBon  describes  the  Damaras  as  an  exceedingly  fine- 
looking  race  of  men,  tall  and  well  formed,  with  a  grauetnl  and 
expressive  carriage.  Their  color  is  dark,  bnt  not  black ;  but 
dirt  generally  acciimnlates  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  tbe 
hue  of  the  skin  almost  totally  indistinenishable,  while  to  com- 
plete the  disguise,  they  snfcar  themselves  witli  a  profiiBion  of 
red  ochre  and  grease.    Both  sexes  go  almost  naked,their  cloth- 
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iiig  coDsifitinc  merely  of  a  eheep  or  coat  ekin  wrapped  loosely 
roniid  the  waist  or  tlirown  orcr  tho  Blioulders.  Boys  wear  no 
clothing  whatever,  but  the  girls  wear  a  kind  of  apron  cut  up 
into  numberlees  small  etriiiga,  which  are  sometimea  omamQnted 
with  iron  and  copper  benda.  Few  omamepta  are  worn  by  the 
men  ;  bnt  the  women,  when  they  can  afford  it,  wear  a  profneion 
of  iron  and  copper  rings  round  their  wrists  apd  ankles.  The 
head-dress  of  the  married  women  is  curions  and  liighly  pictur- 
esqne,  being  not  nnlike  a  helmet  in  shape  and  general  appear- 
ance. The  men  wind  strips  of  leather,  sometimes  aeveral  iiim- 
dred  feet  in  length,  round  their  loine,  and  carry  their  cluba  and 
pipes  therein.  They  are  well  armed  with  the  assagay,  which  is 
a  sort  of  l&nce,  hows  and  arrows,  and  clubs.  Tliey  are  so  skil* 
ful  in  throwing  tho  Jseni,  a  stick  with  n  knob  on  tho  end,  that 
tliey  can  even  oring  down  birds  on  the  wing.  They  lead  a 
nomadic  life,  wandering  about  tho  country  with  enormous  herds 
of  cattle,  and  leaving  it  bare  behind  them.  They  swear  by 
"  the  tears  of  their  mothers." 

The  beat  endeavora  of  tlie  missionariee,  at  the  time  of  Andere- 
son's  visit,  liad  had  bnt  little  effect  in  civilizing  the  Damaras. 
At  ffrst  they  tliought  tho  missionaries  intended  to  plunder  them, 
and  retired  with  their  herds  to  the  interior.  Finding  that  this 
did  not  drive  them  away,  they  next  resolved  to  exterminate 
them,  and  were  only  bronsht  to  deaiet  from  their  parpose  by 
tlie  counsel  of  one  of  the  chiefs.  In  tho  course  of  time  they 
became  more  friendly,  and  some  of  tho  poorer  classes  have  set- 
tled in  tho  neiglibo'hood  of  the  missions.  To  a  Damara  the 
idea  of  men  visiting  them  solely  from  love  and  charity  is 
atterly  inconceivable,  and  tbey  cannot  banish  a  auapicion  that 
the  motives  of  the  strangers  must  be  interested. 

At  Carmen  the  travellers  heard  of  the  existence  of  a  large 
freeh-water  lake,  called  Omaubonde,  lyins  to  tlie  southward, 
and  resolved  to  explore  it.  The  region  which  they  would  have 
to  traverse  in  order  to  reach  it  was  totally  nnknown,  and  tho 
people  were  known  to  be  inhospitable,  treacherous,  snspiciona, 
and  hostile  to  strangers  ;  but  they  hoped  to  connect  tbeir  name 
with  the  discovery  of  another  "inland  sea"  in  the  heart  of  the 
continent,  and  the  first  week  in  December  fonnd  them  ready  to 
start.  Their  disappointment  can  be  im^tued  when  at  noon  on 
the  6th  of  April,  after  four  months  of  ton  and  privation  and  in- 
cessant marching,  they  reached  Lake  Omanbonde  and  found 
a  dried  up  marsh  and  a  jratch  of  reeds  I  There  were  indica- 
tions, indeed,  that  a  lake  of  considei-able  size  existed  here  in 
diose  seasoDB  in  which  plenty  of  raiu  fell,  and  that  elephants 
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and  liippopotami  wero  in  the  habit  of  resortinw  to  it  at  snch 
times ;  but  tliia  waa  hnt  aliglitly  (wtisoling  to  travellers  who 
had  come  hither  in  the  liope  uf  finding  aiiotlior  Lako  Ngaini. 

Ab  soon  as  they  had  recovered  f  rara  the  bittcmeBS  of  their 
disappointment  the  travellers  began  to  consider  -whether  they 
Bhoiild  rctnrn,  or  push  boldly  forward  into  tlio  interioj-. 
Among  tlie  Damaras  they  bad  often  heard  of  a  people  living  a 
considerable  distanco  to  flic  nortli,who  were  called  tiieOvanibo 
(or  Ovainpo),  a  people  of  agricultural  habits,  liaving  ])ermancnt 
dwellings,  aud  repwrted  to  be  industi-ious  and  strictly  honest. 
The  Damaras  spoke  in  raptui'cs  of  tlieir  hospitality  and  friend- 
liness toward  strangerB,  and  represented  them  as  a  niimerons 
and  powerful  nation,  rided  by  a  single  cliief,  or  king,  who  was 
of  gigantic  size.  The  Ovambo  carried  on  a  lively  trade  with 
the  Damaras,  to  whom  they  bartered  cattle  for  inmware  j  and 
as  this  proved  that  the  intervening  conntry  was  passable,  An- 
dereeon  and  Galton  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  reach 
this  interesting  land.  They  left  Oraanbonde  accordingly  on 
April  12th,  and  started  northward  over  a  fine  conntry  well 
enpplied  with  water,  and  abounding  in  game,  among  which  were 
elephants  and  cameleopards  in  great  numbers.  Just  after  leav- 
ing Okamabuti,  the  last  town  in  Damara-land,  a  calamity  which 
they  had  long  dreaded  hefel  them:  the  axle  of  their  laii^ 
wagon  broke.  As  there  were  no  means  of  mending  it  qnicklv, 
and  the  season  was  already  advanced,  they  resohed  to  leave 
the  vehicles  behind  and  prosecute  the  jonmev  by  means  of 
pack  and  saddle  oxen.  No  tnistwortliy  guide,  liowever,  conid 
be  procured ;  and  in  endeavoring  to  make  their  way  without 
one,  the  travellers  were  already  lost,  when  they  were  fortunate 
cnongh  to  fall  in  with  a  caravan  of  the  Ovambos  who  were  on 
their  way  to  Okamabuti  to  tmde,  and  ivho  told  them  that  they 
were  welcome  to  accompany  them  home  to  Ovambo-!aud. 

The  caravan  consisted  of  twenty-three  individuals,  but  in  the 
return  journey  it  numbered  170  persons,  many  Damaias — 
among  tliem  70  or  80  ivomcn — having  decided  to  join  iL  The 
Ovambos  liad  with  them  at  the  start  some  200  head  of  cattle, 
which  they  had  wjllected  by  their  trading  with  the  Damaras, 
and  wero  ready  to  set  out  on  the  22d  of  M«y.  On  the  20tli  of 
May,  after  a  steadj  march  of  seven  days  over  a  country  iuhab- 
itecl  only  by  poor  Bushmen,  and  covered  in  parts  with  dense 
thorn  coppices  which  it  was  almost  imixisaible  to  penetrate,  the 
caravan  reached  the  first  cattle-poat  belonging  to  the  Ovambo. 
This  they  found  swarming  with  people  as  well  as  cattle,  the  lat- 
ter uumberiug  from  three  to  foui-  thousand;  and  immediately 
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on  their  arrival  thoy  were  stirronndcd  by  great  numbers  of  in- 
quisitive natives  who  bad  never  before  seen  white  men.  Here 
tliey  became  practically  acquainted  with  the  Ovambo  method 
of  welcominj?  frienda:  it  coneista  of  nmcarinj^  freah  butter 
tliiokly  oior  ilio  face  atid  breast  of  each  individual. 

After  a  stay  of  two  days,  thoy  again  moved  forward,  and  on 
the  2d  of  Jime  entered  njjon  tlie  hcantifnl  and  feililo  plains  of 
Ondongn,  the  country  of  the  Ovambo.  '"Vain,"  Bays  Andersson, 
"  would  he  any  attempt  to  describe  the  sensations  of  delight  and 
plensnre  experienced  by  ns  on  that  memorable  occasion,  or  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  enchanting  panoramic  scene  that  all  at 
once  opened  on  our  viow.  Sufiico  it  to  say  that,  instead  of 
tlie  eternal  jungles,  where  every  moment  wo  were  in  danger  of 
being  dragged  out  of  onr  saddles  by  the  merciless  thonis,  the 
IandsL-a|)c  now  presented  nn  apparently  boundless  field  of  yel- 
low eom,  dotted  with  nuraei-ona  peaceful  homesteads,  and 
batlied  in  the  soft  light  of  a  declining  tropical  snn.  Hci-e  and 
there,  rose  gigantic,  wide-spreading,  and  dark-foliaged  timber 
and  fruit-trees,  while  inniimci'ablo  fan-like  palms,  either  singly 
or  in  groups,  completed  the  picture.  To  ns  it  was  a  perfect 
Elysium,  and  well  rewarded  us  for  every  former  toil  and  dis- 
appointment" 

There  are  no  towns  or  villages  in  Ovambo-land,  but  each 
family  has  a  sepamte  homestead,  sitnatcd  hi  the  middle  of  a 
corn-field  and  surrounded  by  high  and  stout  palisades.  This 
latter  was  a  precaution  against  the  sudden  attack  of  a  neizb- 
boring  hostile  tribe.  Two  kinds  of  grain  are  cultivated  :  tlio 
common  Kaffre-corn,  and  another  small-grained  sort  resem- 
bling the  '"badjera"  of  India.  When  tlio  grain  is  ripe  the 
car  13  simply  cut  off,  and  the  remainder  is  loft  to  the  cattle, 
which  devour  it  gi-eedily.  Besides  grain  the  Ovamlxi  cultivate 
calabasliDS,  watermelons,  pumpl^ins,  heans,  and  peas.  Tliey 
also  i-aise  tobacco — thougji  ot  a  very  inferior  quality.  When 
ripe,  the  leaves  and  stalks  are  collected  and  nmshed  together 
in  a  hollow  piece  of  wood  by  means  of  a  heavy  pole.  Tiie 
Ovambo  liaie  vast  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  bi'eed 
tioirs  said  to  bo  of  enormous  size;  their  other  domestic  nni- 
mala  ai-e  dogs  and  fowls.  Tlie  travellers  wore  imabio  to  ascer- 
tain either  tlio  extent  of  the  country  or  the  density  of  popnla- 
tion,  hilt  Anderssoii  concluded,  from  what  ho  saw,  that  there 
are  about  a  hundi-ed  persons  to  every  squai-e  mile. 

At  the  distance  of  four  days'  journey  from  tiie  frontier  they 
reached  the  i-esidence  of  the  redoubtable  Nangoro,  and  notilied 
him  of  their  arrival.    They  were  not  allowed,  however,  to  en- 
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tor  the  royal  encloenree,  bnt  o  clnmp  of  trees  was  aaeigncd  tliem 
for  a  cainping-groQiid,  and  tlireo  days  elapsed  before  tlic  kin^ 
called  upon  tnem,  intending  by  tnis  delar  to  improas  them 
.  with  ft  due  sense  of  his  dignity.  He  was  immensely  fat,  and 
of  R  meet  unwieldy  fl^are,  while  his  state  of  almost  perfect 
nndity  showed  him  ottto  tlie  greatest  possible  advantage.  His 
excessive  fat  made  him  so  short-winded,  that  when  Galton  ad- 
dressed him  eloquently  in  explanation  of  tlieir  visit  to  tlio 
country,  he  conid  only  grunt  when  he  desired  to  express  either 
approbation  or  dissatisfaction. 

In  common  with  his  men,  Nangorowas  at  first  very  incredu- 
lous as  to  the  effect  of  fire-arms — he  thought  that  by  blowing 
into  the  muzzles,  the  gun  could  bo  rendered  harmless;  but 
when  he  saw  the  depth  to  which  steel-pointed  conical  balls 
penetrated  in  a  sound  tree,  he  changed  his  opinion.  As  for 
the  natives  who  had  not  yet  seen  gnns,  and  who  had  flocked  to 
the  camp  to  see  the  strangers,  they  were  bo  alarmed  that  at  the 
instant  of  each  discharge,  tliey  fell  flat  on  their  faces,  and  re- 
mained so  for  some  little  time  afterwards.  At  his  next  visit 
Nangoro  reqnested  them  to  shoot  some  elejihauts  wliidi  at 
times  committed  great  havoc  among  his  corn-fields.  This  they 
refused,  however,  fearing  that  he  would  not  only  keep  the  ivory 
for  himself,  but  would  detain  them  in  the  country  till  all  the 
elephants  were  shot  or  scared  away. 

The  Ovambo  are  decidedly  hospitable,  and  the  travellers 
were  well  entertained.  Naiigora  fumtslied  them  with  food 
and  a  kind  of  beer  brewed  from  grain  ;  and  every  night  80<m 
after  dark  tliere  was  a  hall  at  the  royal  residence,  at  which  tlie 
people  danced  to  the  music  of  the  well-known  Afritan  tomtom 
and  a  kind  of  gnitar.  The  features  of  the  Ovambo  women, 
thongli  coarse,  are  not  unpleasing,  and  when  young  they  have 
very  good  figures.  As  tuey  grow  older,  however,  their  sym- 
metry disappears  and  tliey  become  exceedingly  stout  and  un- 
gainly. Ono  of  the  causes  of  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
tiie  heavy  copper  omameuts  with  whicli  tliey  load  tlieir  wrists 
and  ankles;  some  of  these  ankle-rings  weigh  two  or  throe 
pounds  apiece,  and  they  wear  a  pair  on  each  leg.  Moreover, 
their  necVa,  wrists,  and  hipa  are  almost  liidden  from  view  by  a 
profusion  of  shells,  cowries,  and  beads  of  every  size  and 
color ;  tliese  contribute  to  their  dress.  Another  cause  of  their 
losing  their  good  looks  in  early  life  is  the  constant  and  severe 
labor  they  are  obliged  to  undergo.  No  one  is  allowed  to  bo 
idle  in  this  laud  of  industry.  Work  begins  at  sunrise  and  ends 
at  sunset    The  hair  of  both  sexes  is  sliort,  crisp,  and  woolly. 
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Tlio  men  often  shave  the  head,  with  the  exception  of  the 
crown ;  and  tlio  women  besmear  and  Eti£Feii  their  hair  witli 
grease  and  a  vermilion-colored  substance,  whicli,  from  being 
Konstantly  added  to,  and  pressed  npon,  cives  to  the  upper  part 
of  tho  bead  a  bi-oad  and  flat  look.  Tlie  women  airfo  smear 
their  persons  lil)ei-ally  with  grecse  and  red  ochre.  Besides  ear- 
rings of  beads  or  shells,  tlie  men  display  but  few  ornaments. 
Botli  sexes  chip  the  middle  tooth  of  the  under  jaw  on  arriving 
at  the  age  of  puberty. 

lu   marked  contrast  to  their  neighbors,  the  Daraaras  and 


OVAMBO:     UAH  t, 


,  Nnmaqnas,  the  Ovambo  are  strictly  honest.  Indeed,  they  ap- 
pear to  entertain  a  perfect  horror  of  theft,  and  told  Andcrsson 
that  a  man  detected  in  pilfering  would  be  bnmght  into  the 
king's  proscneo  and  there  sijcared  to  death.  "Without  |>errais- 
eion  the  natices  would  not  oven  touch  anything;  and  the  trav- 
ellers could  leave  their  camp  entirely  nnwatchcd.  Nor  is 
honesty  tho  only  good  quality  of  ibis  people.  There  is  no 
panijerisiii  among  them,  and  tho  aged  and  crippled  are  care- 
fully nni'scd,  Tho  Daniarat,  on  tho  other  hand,  wiien  a  man 
becomes  old  and  helpless,  cither  carry  him  into  the  desert  oi 
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forest,  where  he  booh  fdlls  a  prey  to  wild  beaetB,  or  knock  him 
on  the  hciid,  or  leave  him  to  starve  on  Iiia  own  hearth.  The 
Ovanibo  are  very  patriotic  and  exceedingly  fond  of  their  native 
soil.  They  are  offended  \yhcn  asked  the  number  of  chiefs  by 
whom  tliey  are  rnled  :  "  Wo  acknowledge  only  one  king ;  but 
a  Damara,"  they  add,  "  when  posseBsed  of  a  few  cowb,  con- 
aidera  himBelf  at  once  a  chieftain."  Their  morality,  however, 
IB  very  low,  and  polygamy  is  practised  to  a  great  extent,  each 
man  having  as  many  wives  as  ho  can  afford  to  bny.  If  tlie 
hnsband  be  poor,  the  price  of  a  wife  is  two  oxen  and  oiie  cow  ; 
but  Bhonld  his  cii'cnmstanees  bo  tolerably  floni-ishing,  three 
oxen  and  two  cows  are  expected.  The  king,  liowever,  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rnle,  the  honor  of  the  allianee  being  regarded  as 
a  sufficient  compensation.  Nangoro  had  profited  Dy  this  privi- 
lege to  Buch  an  extent,  that  his  harem  contained  106  beauties 
gathered  from  all  quarters  of  his  realm. 

While  staying  at  Nangoro's  capital,  the  travellers  lieard  fre- 
quent mention  of  alarge  river  about  eight  days' journey  to  tlie 
northwai-d,  which  flowed  to  the  west  and  emptied  into  "the  eea. 
They  had  no  doubt  that  this  river  was  no  otlier  than  the  Kh- 
nene  (or  Cunene),  whose  mouth  had  been  discovered  many 
years  befoi-o*;  and  they  determined,  if  possible,  to  push  on- 
ward and  leaeh  it.  In  order  to  do  this, however,  N angoro's  as- 
sistance was  absolutely  indispensable,  and  this  the  surly  chief 
positively  refused — saying  that  as  they  did  not  eliooso  to  kill 
elephants  for  him,  h©  would  not  oblige  them  in  this  matter, 
Notliing  was  left,  thereforo,  but  for  them  to  reti-ace  their  steps 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  they  took  their  departure  from 
Ovambo-land  on  June  15th.  On  the  Ist  of  July,  after  a  fort 
oight's  steady  travel,  tliey  reached  their  wagons  in  safety ;  and 
about  a  month  later,  on  the  4th  of  August,  tlieir  expedition  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  their  arrival  in  IJannen. 

It  was  now  the  intention  of  the  travellers  to  retuni  to  Capo 
Town  by  the  missionary  vessel  which,  once  in  two  years, 
brought  stores  to  Waltisch  Bay ;  but  as  its  arrival  was  not  ex- 
pected till  December,  they  concluded  to  iiso  the  intervening 
time  in  one  more  attempt  to  reach  Lake  Ngami.  Waiting 
only  long  enougli  to  replenish  their  stores,  they  set  out  fioin 
Barmen  on  August  12th,  and  after  sufferiug  terribly  fi-om  the 
heat,  drought,  and  scarcity  of  grain  and  pasturage  between  the 
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few  and  widely  separated  watering-places,  reached  Tnnobis, 
or  OHombinde,  in  lat.  21°  55'  S.  and  long.  21°  55'  E.,  on  the 
3d  of  October.  Here  they  were  not  above  ton  days'  journey 
from  the  Lake,  bnt  the  BnBbmen  living  in  the  vicinity  convinced 
them  tliat  the  country  was  then  impassable,  and  they  were 
compolled  to  ivtraeo  tlieir  weary  steps  to  the  i»tist.  Ariivitig 
at  Walfisch  Bay,  Gallon  took  passage  for  England,  bnt  left 
Anderseon  his  eanipage  and  stores,  tnc  latter  having  resolved 
to  remain  behind  and  make  still  another  attempt  at  reaching 
Lake  Ngaini  after  the  rainy  reason  was  over. 

Andersson  fonnd,  however,  that  in  order  to  eectiro  a  reason- 
able chance  of  snceess,  it  wonld  bo  nccessai-y  to  supply  himself 
more  liberally  with  materials  for  barter  with  the  natives;  and, 
accordingly,  ne  secured  a  herd  of  cattle  by  trading  with  the 
Damaras,  and  drove  them  down  the  coast  to  Cape  Town.  His 
speculation  was  tolerably  successful,  and  having  procured  the 
necessary  supplies,  ho  again  sailed  for  Walfisch  Bay,  arriving 
tliere  on  the  23d  of  January,  1853,  Pi-oceeding  at  once  to 
organize  his  caravan — which  consisted  this  time  of  pack  and  sad- 
dle oxen  instead  of  wagons,  lie  was  ready  to  start  from  Barmen 
on  April  5th ;  and  following  the  former  route  to  Timobis,  reached 
tlie  latter  placo  in  about  a  month.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
f(X)d  and  water,  both  men  and  oxen  were  ncHrly  used  up  by  tlie 
time  of  Uicir  arrival  there;  but  concluding  that  it  was  as 
dangeronfi  to  return  as  to  push  fonvard,  lie  determined  to  set 
out  for  the  Lake,  Andersson  himself  was  anxious  to  take  as 
straight  a  coui-se  as  possible ;  but  the  Bushmen  as^u]  warued 
him  that  the  "field  "  in  that  direction  was  a  howling  wilder- 
ness, totally  destitnte  of  water,  Tliey  told  him,  however,  that 
by  travelling  soutliward  a  fewst^es  along  the  dry  waterKionrse 
of  the  Otjombindc,  and  then  strfking  eastward,  lie  would  run 
no  risk.  Tliis  course  he  adopted  ;  and  after  following  the  dry 
river-bed  for  several  days,  turned  to  the  east,  and  on  the  third 
day  was  fortunate  enougli  to  find  Glianze,  a  fountain  well 
known  to  the  Bushmen  and  Griquas,  and  much  frequented  by 
the  rhiuocei-os.  Having  enjoyed  there  a  good  deal  of  shoot- 
ing, and  feasted  themselves  on  rhinoceros-flesh,  the  cai'avan 
left  Ghanze  on  Juno  23d,  and  immediately  fonnd  themselves 
in  s  tliomy  and  waterless  desert.  Two  stages  fartlicr  they 
came  upon  anotlierand  still  larger  fountain,  called  Abcglian, 
wliidi  was  tlio  resort  of  immense  numbers  of  elephants  and 
other  large  game.  Here  Andei-ssoii  resolved  to  remain  for  a 
few  days  while  ho  sent  one  of  ]iis  men,  escorted  by  Biisiimon, 
to  the  Lake  to  make  known  his  appi-oach  to  the  natives.     Lo- 
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oholetebc,  the  chief,  reeoivcd  the  messengers  kiodly,  aasni-ed 
tliem  he  would  be  glad  to  seu  the  white  mao,  and  even  sent 
forward  a  party  of  his  men  to  render  aasistanee. 

Though  now  most  eager  to  reach  the  gi>ai  of  his  journey, 
AndcrsBiin  determined  to  remain  for  ouo  more  ulgUt  at  the 
fountain  in  oi-dor  to  slioot  game.  Here  he  nearly  lost  his  life 
in  an  adventure  wliiuh  wo  reproduce,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
many  Bimilar ones  which  he  lecoi'ds  in  liis  narrative : 

"  From  the  constant  persecution  to  which  the  larger  game 
had  of  lato  been  subjected  at  Kobis,  it  had  become  not  only 
scarce,  bnt  wary  ;  ana  hearing  that  elephants  and  rhinoceroses 
still  continued  to  reaort  to  AbMfhan,!  forthwith  proceeded 
there  on  the  night  in  question.  Somewhat  incautiously  I  took 
up  my  position — alone,  as  usual — on  a  narrow  neek  of  land 
dividing  two  small  pools,  the  space  on  either  side  of  my 
'  skann '  *  beinrr  only  enflicieut  for  a  large  animal  to  stand  be- 
tween ino  and  the  water.  I  was  provided  with  a  blanket  and 
two  or  three  spare  guns. 

"  It  was  one  of  those  magniUcent  tropical  moonlight  nights 
when  an  indescribable  soft  and  onclianting  light  is  shed  over 
the  slunibcring  landscape ;  the  moon  was  so  bright^  and  clear 
that  I  could  discern  ot'en  a  small  animal  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. I  had  just  completed  my  ari'aiigements,  when  a  noise 
that  I  can  likeu  only  to  thd  passage  of  a  tmin  of  artillery  broke 
tlie  stillness  of  the  air;  it  evidently  came  from  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  numerous  stony  paths,  or  rather  tracks,  leading  to 
the  water,  and  I  imagined  it  was  caused  by  some  wagons  that 
might  have  crossed  the  Kalahari.  Raising  myself  partially 
from  my  re<;umbcDt  posture,  I  fixed  my  eyes  steadily  on  the 
pait  of  the  bush  whence  the  strange  sounds  proceeded,  but  for 
some  time  I  was  unable  to  make  out  the  cause.  All  at  once, 
however,  the  mystery  was  explained  by  the  ajipearance  of  an 
immense  elephant,  immediately  followed  by  others,  amonnting 
to  eighteen.  Tiieir  towering  forms  told  me  at  a  glance  tliat 
they  were  all  males.  It  was  a  splendid  sight  to  behold  so  many 
hnge  creatures  approaching  with  a  fi'eo,  sweeping,  nnsuspectiug, 
and  stately  step.  The  somewhat  elevated  ground  whence  they 
emerged,  and  which  gradually  sloped  toward  the  water,  to- 
gether with  the  misty  night  air,  gave  an  increased  appearauoe 
uf  bulk  and  mightiness  to  tUoir  naturally  giant  structures. 

'*  Crouching  down  as  low  as  possible  in  ikn  '  skarm,'  I  waited 
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witli  a  beating  heart  and  ready  rifle  the  approach  of  die  Icadin;; 
male,  who,  iiucoiiBcioiis  of  peril,  was  mating  straight  for  my 
hiding-place.  The  pceitioii  of  his  body,  however,  was  uufuvor- 
ablo  n)r  a  shot ;  and  knowing  from  exiiericnce  that  I  hfid  little 
chance  of  obtaining  more  than  a  single  good  one,  I  waited  for 
an  opportunity  to  lire  at  his  shonlder,  which  is  preferable  to  any 
other  part  when  shooting  at  night.  But  this  cliance,  nnfortu- 
nately,  was  not  afforded  till  his  enonaous  bulk  towered  above 
my  head.  The  consequence  was,  that»  while  in  the  act  of 
raising  the  muzzle  oi  my  rifle  over  the  '  skarm,'  my  body 
caught  his  eye,  and,  before  I  could  place  the  piece  to  my  shoul- 
der^e  swung  himself  TOtmd,  and,  with  trunk  elevated  and  eara 
spread,  desperately  charged  me.  It  was  now  too  late  to  think 
of  flignt,  much  less  of  slaying  the  savage  beast.  My  own  life 
was  in  imminent  jeopai'dy ;  and,  seeing  that  if  I  i-emained  par- 
tially erect,  he  would  inevitably  seize  me  with  his  proboscis,  I 
threw  myseif  on  my  back  with  some  violence,  in  which  posi- 
tion, and  withont  shouldering  the  i-ifle,  I  flred  upward  at  ran- 
dom' toward  hia  chest,  uttering  at  the  same  lime  tlie  most 
piercing  shouts  and  cries.  The  change  of  position,  in  all 
human  probability,  saved  my  life  ;  for,  at  the  same  instant,  the 
trunk  ot  the  enraged  animal  descended  precisely  on  the  spot 
where  I  had  been  previously  crouched,  sweeping  away  the  stones 
(many  of  a  lai^  size)  that  formed  the  fore  part  of  my  *  skanu ' 
like  so  many  pobblra.  In  another  moment  his  broad  fore  feet 
passed  directly  over  my  face. 

"  I  now  expected  nothing  short  of  being  crushed  to  dcatli. 
Bat  imagine  my  relief  when,  instead  of  renewing  the  charge, 
he  swerved  to  the  left,  and  moved  off  with  considei-able  i-apidity, 
most  happily  without  my  having  received  any  other  injuries 
than  a  few  braises,  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  the  stones. 
Immediately  after  the  elcpliant  had  loFt  me  I  wua  on  my  legs, 
and,  snatching  np  a  spare  rifle  lying  at  hand,  I  pointed  at  him 
as  he  was  retreating,  and  pulled  the  tnggci* ;  but  to  my  intense 
mortiflcation  the  piece  missed  Are.  It  was  a  matter  of  thank- 
fulness to  me,  however,  that  a  similar  mishap  had  not  occurred 
when  die  animal  charged  ;  for  had  my  gun  not  then  exploded, 
nothing,  as  I  conceive,  could  have  saved  me  frem  desti-uction. 

"While  pondering  over  my  late  wonderful  escape,  I  observed^ 
at  a  little  distance,  a  hnge  white  i-hinocei'os  protrude  his  pon- 
derous and  misshapen  head  through  the  bushes,  and  presently 
afterward  he  appi-oaclied  to  witlim  a  dozen  paces  of  my  am- 
buscade. His  bi'oadside  was  tlien  fully  exposed  U>  view,  and 
Dotwitbstanding  I  still  felt  a  little  nervous  from  my  conflict 
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with  the  elepbant,  I  lost  no  time  in  liiing.  Tlie  boast  did  not 
at  once  fall  to  tlio  gronnd,  but  fi-om  appcarantiea  I  had  eveiy 
reason  to  believe  he  would  not  live  long.  Scarcely  had  I  re- 
loaded when  a  black  rhinoceros  of  the  species  Kcitloa  (a  female, 
as  it  proved)  stood  drinking  at  the  water ;  but  her  position,  as 
with  the  elephant  in  the  nrst  instance,  was  unfavorable  for  a 
good  shot.  As,  however,  she  was  very  near  me,  I  thought  I 
was  pretty  sure  of  breaking  her  leg  and  thereby  disabling  her, 
and  in  this  I  succeeded.  My  lire  Beetned  to  madden  her:  she 
rushed  wildly  forward  on  three  legs,  wlieo  I  gave  her  a  second 
shot,  tliough  apparently  with  little  or  no  efFect.  I  felt  sorry  at 
not  being  able  to  end  her  sufferings  at  once  ;  but,  as  I  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  rhinoceros  to  venture  on 
pursuing  her  under  the  circumstances,  I  determined  to  wait 
patiently  for  daylight,  and  then  destroy  her  with  the  aid  of  my 
d<^.     But  it  was  not  to  be. 

"  As  no  more  elephants  or  other  large  game  appeared,  I 
thought,  after  a  time,  it  might  be  as  well  to  go  in  search  of  the 
white  rhinoceros  previously  wounded ;  I  was  not  long  in  fiud- 
his  carcass ;  for  my  ball,  as  I  sapposed,  had  caused  his  almost 
immediate  death. 

"  In  heading  back  to  my  '  skfirm,'  I  accidentally  took  a  turn 
in  the  direction  pursued  by  the  black  rhinoceros,  and  by  ill-luck, 
as  the  event  proved,  at  once  encountered  her.  She  was  still  on 
her  legs,  but  ner  position,  as  before,  was  unfavorable.  Hoping, 
however,  to  make  her  change  it  for  a  better,  and  thus  enable  me 
to  destroy  her  at  once,  I  took  up  a  stone,  and  hurled  it  at  her  with 
all  my  force ;  when,  snorting  horribly,  erecting  her  tail,  keeping 
her  head  close  to  the  ground,  and  raising  clouds  of  dust  by  her 
feet,  slie  rushed  at  me  with  fearful  fury,  I  had  only  just  time 
to  level  my  rifle,  and  Are  before  she  was  upon  me ;  and  tlie  next 
instant,  while  instinctively  turning  round  for  the  purpose  of 
retreating,  she  laid  mo  prostrate.  The  shock  was  so  viuleut  as 
to  send  my  rifle,  powder-flask,  and  a  ball-pouch,  as  also  my  cap, 
spinning  in  the  air:  the  gnu,  indeed,  as  afterward  ascertained, 
to  a  distance  of  fully  ten  feet.  On  tlio  beast  charging  me,  it 
crossed  my  miud  that,  unless  gored  at  once  by  her  horn,  her 
impetus  would  he  such  (after  knocking  me  down,  which  I  took 
for  granted  would  be  the  case)  as  to  carry  her  beyond  me,  and 
I  might  thus  be  afforded  a  chance  of  escape,  oo,  indeed,  it 
happened  ;  for,  having  tumbled  mc  over  (in  doing  whicli  her 
head,  and  the  fore  part  of  her  body,  owing  to  theyiolenee  of 
the  charge,  was  half  buried  in  the  sand),  and  trampled  on  me 
with  great  violence,  her  fore  quarter  passed  over  my   body. 
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Strn^lin^  for  life,  I  seized  my  opportunity,  and  as  elio  was  re- 
covering ticreelf  for  a  renewal  of  tlio  cliai;gc,  I  ecraiobled  out 
from  between  her  hind  legs. 

"  But  the  enraged  beast  had  not  yet  dono  with  me.  Scarcely 
liad  I  regained  iny  feet  before  she  struck  me  down  a  second 
time,  and  with  lier  horn  ripped  up  my  right  tliigli  (though  not 
very  dec'plyj  from  near  the  knoetolho  hip;  with  licr  fore  feet, 
moreover,  slie  liit  me  a  tei-rific  blow  on  the  left  shoulder,  near 
the  back  of  the  neck.  My  ribs  bent  under  the  enormous 
weight  and  piessuro,  and  for  a  moment  I  must,  as  I  believe, 
have  lo6t  consciousneBs — I  have,  at  least,  very  indistinct  notions 
of  what  afterward  took  place.  All  I  remember  is,  that  wJicn  1 
raised  my  liead  I  heard  a  furious  snortiuw  and  plunging  among 
the  neighboriii"  bushes,  I  now  ai'ose,  though  with  great  difli- 
cnlty,  and  made  my  waj',  in  the  liest  manner  I  was  able,  toward 
a  large  tree  near  at  hand  for  shelter;  but  this  precaution  was 
needicES ;  tlio  beast,  for  the  time  at  least,  showed  no  inclination 
furtlier  to  molest  me.  Either  in  tlie  mtUe,  or  owing  to  tlio 
confnsion  caused  by  licr  wotmds,  she  had  lost  sight  ot  me,  or 
she  felt  satisfied  with  the  revenge  slio  liad  taken.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  esca|)ed  with  life,  though  sadly  wounded  and  severely 
bmiscd,  in  wliicb  disabled  state  I  had  great  difficulty  in  get* 
ting  back  to  my  skann." 

Tiic  men  sent  forward  as  guides  by  Lccholetebe  belonged  to 
a  tribe  called  Bctoana,  residing  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake. 
They  were  remarkably  fine-looking  fellows,  stout  and  well 
built,  resembling  the  Damaras  in  appoai-auce.  The  route  now 
followed  lay  thi-ongh  a  densely  wooded  region  ;  "  the  wait-a- 
hit "  tiioms  being  exti-emcly  harassing,  tearing  clotlies,  and  eveii 
saddlo-bags  made  of  strong  ox-hide,  into  ribbons.  Nevertheless. 
■  about  noon  on  tiie  third  day  after  leaving  Abeghan,  tho  cry 
of  "  Nganii !  Ngami !  "  was  raised  at  the  head  ot  the  caraiau, 
and  thei-e,  spread  out  before  him,  Andcrsson  saw  the  object  of 
liis  ambition  foi-  yeai-s — an  immense  sheet  of  water  bounded 
only  by  tho  horizon.  A  closer  examination,  however,  failed  to 
confirm  the  fii-st  striking  impression.  Tlie  Lake  was  now  very 
low,  and,  at  the  point  first  seen,  exceedingly  shallow.  Tho 
water,  whicli  had  a  very  bitter  and  dlsagi-eeablo  taste,  was  only 
approachable  in  a  few  places,  partly  on  account  of  the  mua, 
and  partly  because  of  the  thick  ooating  of  reeds  and  ruslicstliat 
lined  the  shore.  Skirting  the  sontbcni  border  of  Nganii  for 
two  days,  Andersson  at  length  readied  the  residence  of  Lechol- 
ctebe,  situated  on  the  noitli  bank  of  tlie  Zouga,  a  short  distance 
fi-oni  the  Lake.     At  tlie  earlier  interviews,  Leclioletcbe  spent 
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the  time  cliiefly  in  begging  for  presents,  and  peremptorily 
declined  to  furnish  any  iiiforrnatiOQ  whatever  about  eitlici 
the  conotry  or  the  people;  but  wlicn  on  a  favorable  occasion 
Aiiderssoii  explained  his  desire  to  push  on  to  Libebe,  a  place 
lying  cojiBidcrably  to  tho  north  of  the  Lake,  and  asked  to  be 


BUToroTAMoe  HUHTraa. 

furnished  with  men  and  canoes,  ho  assented  at  once  to  the 
proposal.  This  was  so  extraordinary,  and  so  contrary  to  the 
chiefs  known  policy,  that  Andei-ssou  Eus]«cted  deceit  of  some 
kind;  andthcseqnci  proved  that  he  was  not  mistaken. 

Tho  iirst  sta-iie  in  tlio  jonrncy  to  Liijcbo  was  to  ascend  the 
river  Teoge,  which  enters  the  Lake  at  its  north-west  extremity. 
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For  this  purpose  AndersBon  was  provided  by  the  chief  with  two 
caaocs — cliimBy  croft,  coitBisting  of  the  trtiiik  of  a  tree  about  20 
feet  long  pointed  at  both  ends  and  hollowed  out  by  fire,  and  not 
always  straight.  In  consegaencc  of  the  frail  structore  of  their 
craf  ^  the  boatmen  hngged  the  shore  so  closely  that  it  was  three 
days  after  leaving  Lecholetebe's  capital  before  they  reached 
the  month  of  the  Teogo,  They  fonna  the  river  to  be  abont  forty- 
yards  wide  at  its  entrance  into  the  Lake,  and  very  deep  after 
the  bar  was  crossed.  For  the  first  few  days  giving  up,  the 
country  presented  a  dreary  and  monotoaoos  appearance,  being 
frequently  submerged  for  many  miles  on  either  hand;  bat  on 
the  fourth  day  the  landscape  assDmed  a  more  pleasing  aspect, 
the  banks  of  the  river  became  higher,  and  these  were  richly 
covered  with  a  profuse  and  varied  vegetation.  And  there  was 
a  corresponding  exuberance  of  animal  life.  Khinoceroees, 
hippopotami,  buffaloes,  hartbeests,  pallahs,  reed-birds,  leches, 
kocKioos,and  sassabys  wei-e  seen  in  immense  numbers;  while 
huge  crocodiles  basked  in  the  sunshine  in  the  more  seclnded 
partsof  the  river.  At  length,  after  about  twelve  days'  voyag- 
ing, they  reached  a  larger  village  where  the  great  chief  of  the 
Bayeiye  resided.  Here  Andcrsson  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  new  men  and  other  boats  would  bo  provided  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  his  ioumey ;  but  he  found  the  town  de- 
serted by  the  men,  who  had  gono  ofE  to  hunt  hippopotami  and 
would  not  be  back,  so  the  women  said,  in  less  than  a  month. 
All  attempts  to  procure  guides,  or  boats,  or  provisions  for  the 
journey  onward  to  Libebc  were  unavailing;  and  it  was  only 
when,  mortified  and  disgusted  at  Lecholetebe's  treachery  (for 
ho  discovered  that  all  thig  had  been  pre-arranged  by  that 
wily  chief),  he  resolved  to  return  to  Ngami,  that  the  people 
could  be  brought  to  render  him  the  necessary  assistance.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  about  a  month's  absence,  Andersson  found 
himseljt  once  more  safe  at  Batoana-town.  The  most  substantial 
result  of  this  journey  was  tiio  proof  which  he  acquired  that 
Lake  Ngami  receives  its  chief  supply  from  the  north-west- 
He  himself  believed  that  he  had  also  collected  evidence  from 
the  natives  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  another  large 
river  only  two  or  three  days'  journey  from  the  Teoge,  but  flow- 
ing in  an  opposite  direction  and  probably  into  the  Atlantic. 
This,  however,  has  not  been  verified  as  yet. 

The  animal  life  around  the  Lake,  as  well  as  on  the  Teoge,  is 
wonderfully  abundant  and  varied;  hippopotami  abound  on 
the  northern  side,  and  otters  ai-e  not  uncommon.  Aquatic 
birds  are  particularly  numerous,  thero  being  no  less  than  nine- 
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teen  species  of  ducks  and  geese,  ten  of  herons,  and  several  of 
storks  and  cranes.  The  people  who  dwell  on  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  are  called  Batoaua;  and  they  are  a  scnall  tribe  uf  that 
large  family  of  blacks,  known  as  Bechuanas,  who,  as  a  whole, 
are  pi-obably  the  most  ividely  distributed  and  most  powerful  of 
all  the  dark-colored  natives  of  South  Africa.  In  manners, 
habits,  and  customs,  as  well  as  in  pei'sonal  appearance,  they 
closely  resemble  the  Damaras ;  but  instead  of  cattle-breeding 
their  principal  iudtistiy  is  agriculture  and  gardening,  which 
they  carry  on  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Ovambos. 

When  an-ested  so  unexpectedly  in  his  exploring  career  by 
the  artifices  of  Lecholetebe,  Andersson  made  up  nis  mind  to 
retnrD  at  once  to  the  coast ;  but  hie  collection  of  ivory,  speci- 
mens of  natural  history,  curiosities,  etc.,  had  by  this  time  so 
increased  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  transport  them  with 
the  few  pack- and -saddle  oxen  that  remained.  A  wagon  had 
become  absolutely  necessary,  and  as  the  only  possible  way  of 
obtaining  one,  he  set  out  aci-oss  the  wilderness  for  Namaqua- 
land.  During  the  four  months  that  elapsed  before  he  again 
reached  Lake  Ngami,  he  travelled,  either  alone  or  accompanied 
by  a  single  native,  sometimes  on  foot  and  at  others  on  horse- 
back or  ox-back,  over  more  than  a  tliousand  miles  of  country, 
parts  of  it  emulating  the  Sahara  in  scai'city  of  water  and  gen- 
eral iuhospitality.  Besides  narrow  escapes  from  lions  and 
other  dangerous  beasts,  ho  was  occasionally  as  much  as  two 
days  without  tasting  food,  and  it  frequently  happened  that  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  he  could  only  once  or  twice 
moisten  hia  parched  lips.  His  pci-severance,  however,  over- 
came all  obstacles,  and  in  the  spring  of  1851  he  was  once  more 
in  Capo  Town  on  the  way  to  Europe. 

Beiore  proceeding  to  tell  of  Andersson's  second  expedition, 
it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  in  1856,  Mr.  Green,  the  famons 
elepbant-hnnter,  succeeded  in  reaching  Libebe  ou  the  Teogo 
Kiver,  but  was  not  able  to  stay  there  long  enough  to  make  any 
important  observations. 

In  1858,  Andersson  was  once  more  in  South  Africa  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuingliis  eiiCplorations ;  and  in  the  spring  of  that 
year  started  f rom  Damara-land  with  a  caravan  consisting  of 
wagons  and  riding-oxen,  sheep  and  goats  for  provisions,  a  horse 
and  four  asses  for  riding,  and  a  pack  of  dogs  for  hunting. 
His  principal  object  was  to  reach  the  Kuneue  Kiver,  and  if 
possible  to  explore  its  whole  course.  Leaving  Walfisch  Bay,  lie 
took  a  northerly  comse  which  would  have  taken  him  to  the 
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westward  of  the  Ovambo  country.  In  a  short  time  ho  reached 
an  extensive  plain  coi'ered  with  those  dense  thorny  thickets  of 
which  ho  had  already  liad  experience  on  his  journey  to  the 
Ovambos ;  and  twenty-three  days  of  almost  incredible  labor 
were  required  to  cut  a  way  through  thera  for  the  wagons. 
Few  incidents  of  African  travel  illuatrate  more  forcibly  the 
toil  which  the  explorer  must  undergo  and  the  patience  he 
must  exercise,  than  Anderaeon'B  brief  account  of  this  passaire 
through  the  acacia  thickets.  He  estimates  that  for  every  900 
feet  or  distance,  170  bushes  were  cut  away,  each  bush  having 
four  tongh  stems,  varying  in  thickness  from  the  size  of  a 
man's  linger  to  that  or' his  leg.  On  an  average,  each  bush 
required  twelve  strokes  of  the  axe,  making  nearly  10,000 
strokes  to  the  niilo ;  and  120  mites  were  thus  traversed  before 
he  reached  a  forest  of  lofty  trees  clear  of  undergrowth. 

At  Otjidambi,  a  place  where  there  wei-e  five  springs,  An- 
dersBon  camo  upon  the  firet  signs  of  human  life.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  an  extensive  table-land,  from  2,000  to 
4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
a  range  of  granite  mountains  near  the  coast,  about  500  miles  in 
length  and  rnnning  north  and  south.  At  right  angles  with 
this  range,  a  chain  of  sandstone  hills,  with  now  and  then  an 
isolated  granite  peak  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet  high,  crosses  the 
plain.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  bare 
and  stony,  or  covered  with  thickets  of  the  thorny  mimosa ; 
but  the  valleys  Iiave  rnnning  streams  during  the  rainy  season, 
which  dnring  tlie  dry  seasons  shrink  intopoolB  or  marshy  spots, 
where  water  may  be  found  by  digging.  A  few  Damaras  had 
settled  with  their  herds  in  some  ofthese  valleys;  but  the  year 
before  Andersson's  visit,  their  i-etreat  had  been  discovered  by 
the  Namaquas,  who  made  an  incursion  into  the  country  and 
carried  off  many  of  their  cattle.  This  made  them  suspicious 
of  all  strangei's  coming  from  the  south,  and  on  the  approach 
of  Andersson's  cai-avan  they  hid  themBolves  in  the  noighboring 
thickets.  At  length  ho  captured  a  man  and  woman,  and 
treated  them  so  liberally  that  tlie  natives  came  forth,  and  with 
their  aid  as  guides,  he  continued  hiBjoumey  for  between  three 
and  four  hundred  miles  further.  Had  his  couree  been  in  a 
straight  line,  this  would  have  taken  him  beyond  tho  Kunene 
Kiver ;  but  it  was  not  yet  in  sight,  and,  in  the  entire  absence 
of  water,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  about  and  retrace  his  steps  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  the  nearest  mission-station. 

Here  he  devoted  himself  to  elephant-houting,  in  oi-der  to 
procoro  ivory  to  replenish  his  exhausted  stores.     While  thus 
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engaged  he  encoantered  a  large  caravan  of  Damai'as,  on  their 
way  to  Ovamboland  ostensioly  for  the  pnrpose  of  trading; 
but  he  noticed  among  them  several  Bubjecta  ol  Yonker  Afrika- 
ner, the  Namaqua  robber-chief,  and  rightly  snrmised  that  they 
meant  to  spy  out  the  land  and  report  on  the  probable  euccess 
of  a  plnndei'ing  expedition.  Toward  the  end  of  Augnst,  An- 
dersson  Bet  oat  for  the  Lake  Omanbond^,  which  had  bo  griev- 
ously disappointed  him  and  Gatton  on  their  first  expedition  in 
1850 ;  but  ne  now  found  a  fine  sheet  of  water  four  or  five 
'  miles  in  circumference,  with  another  of  equal  size  near  it — 
the  shores  of  both  swarming  with  every  variety  of  game.  The 
elephants  came  in  immense  herds,  and  he  succeeded  in  killing 
a  great  many  of  the  old  mates,  which  furnish  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  ivory. 

In  a  short  time  so  much  ivory  had  been  secured,  that  he  sent 
one  of  hiB  men  back  to  the  mission  with  a  wafon-load ;  he. 
meantime,  making  an  excursion  to  Tnnobis.  When  he  had 
returned  to  the  U^e,  he  again  encountei-ed  the  Damara  caravan 
on  their  return  from  Ovamho-Iand,  which  they  had  been  pre- 
vented from  entering.  From  them  Andereson  procured  one  of 
the  chiefs  as  a  guide,  and  on  the  5th  of  January,  1859,  started 
once  moro  in  search  of  the  Ovambo  ItiTer,  supposed  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Kunene.  Eleven  days  of  hard  travel  brought 
them  to  something  like  a  river-bed,  stretching  away  to  the 
northward,  but  destitute  of  running  water.  Using  this  as  a 
road,  they  still  pushed  onward,  hoping  still  to  reach  the 
Ovambo,  little  snapectiDe  that  they  were  actually  travelling  in 
its  bed.  After  a  time  its  direction  changed,  and  leaving  it 
they  again  struck  riorthwai-d  ;  bat  the  ternble  thorny  jungles 
soon  drove  them  to  another  dry  water-course  exteuding  to  the 
west.  Following  this,  they  soon  found  themselves  on  me  dry, 
waste  table-land  they  had  traversed  on  the  previous  expedition. 
Here  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  a  Eoshman 
chief,  named  Kaganda,  who  offered  to  guide  tliem  provided  a 
whole  elephant  were  given  him  as  pay.  He  proved  to  be  an 
active,  intelligent  fellow,  who  not  only  knew  every  little  [wol 
or  marshy  spot  in  the  whole  country,  but  imparted  to  them  a 
secret  which  proved  of  great  service ;  via,,  that  a  large  ti-ee, 
with  willow-like  leaves,  was  generally  hollow,  forming  a  nat- 
ural cistern  in  which  rain-water  was  preserved  a  long  time. 
Under  his  guidance,  the  caravan  pressed  on  through  a  region 
swarming  with  elephants,  until  they  reached  a  point  at  which 
a  native  told  them  they  were  only  two  and  a  half  days'  journey 
from  the  river.    Andeieson  therefore  left  bis  wagons  and 
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heavy  ba^sge,  and  takiDg  half  of  his  men  with  him,  pushed 
northwaros.  Oa  the  thira  day  a  moantain-cbain  loomed  np 
on  the  horizon,  and  soon  afterwardB  he  found  himself  on  the 
hanks  of  n  large  rivei"  (iOO  feet  wide.  It  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  of  the  sti'eams  of  which  he  had  previonsly  beard :  for  the 
Knnene  mi  question  ably  flowed  to  the  west,  wiiereaa  mis  river, 
npoD  whose  banks  he  stood,  called  by  the  natives  the  OJcaoango, 
flowed  distinctly  eastward  into  the  heart  of  the  continent. 
Andersson  believed  it  to  he  a  great  affluent  of  the  Zambesi ; 
and  guessed  that  the  point  at  which  be  reached  it  was  some- 
where between  lat  17  and  18°  S.  and  long.  17°  and  19°  E. 
from  Greenwich. 

The  tribe  living  on  the  river  is  called  Okavangari,  hut  there 
were  no  settlements  on  the  right  bank  on  which  Anderssoa 
was,  and  it  was  only  after  several  hoars'  n^otiation  that  the 
natives  conld  be  indiiced  to  bring  over  their  boats.  In  order 
to  make  arrangements  for  farther  exploration  of  the  river, 
Andersson  resolved  to  visit  the  chief,  Cbikongo,  who  resided 
farther  to  the  sonth ;  and  accordingly  hired  one  of  the  natives 
to  transport  him  thitner  in  his  canoa  The  native  seemed  to  con- 
sider the  voyage  as  designed  for  his  own  amnsement ;  for,  instead 
of  keeping  in  the  swifter  current,  he  paddled  slowly  along  the 
banks,  stopping  at  every  Iiut  to  show  tlie  astonished  people  the 
strange-looking  white  man.  Andersson  began  to  look  npon 
hims^  almost  as  some  cnrions  animal ;  but  his  guide's  ma- 
nCBiivres  at  least  enabled  him  to  observe  the  natives  verr  thor- 
oughly. He  describes  the  men  as  strong  and  well-bnilt,  but 
the  women  were  the  ugliest  he  bad  ever  seen  in  Africa.  The 
river  itself  and  the  landscapes  on  either  side,  were  beautiful. 
The  river-bottoms  wore  covered  with  fields  of  grain,  and  fruit- 
trees  and  ranges  of  wooded  mountains  enclosed  the  prospect  on 
either  hand.  Hippopotami  and  water-fowl  were  abnndant; 
and  erouodiles  sunned  themselves  on  the  islands  which  here 
and  there  rose  from  the  surface  of  the  stream. 

At  noon,  on  the  second  day  of  the  voyage,  Andersson  reached 
the  residence  of  Chikongo,  from  whom  he  received  a  hearty 
welcome.  He  stayed  here  tbreo  days,  and  learned  that  the 
Ovambo-land  lay  to  the  west,  and  the  tribe  of  Bavickos  to  the 
east,  whose  capital  is  the  town  of  Libebe,  on  the  Teoge  River, 
which  he  bad  tried  to  reach  from  Lake  Ngami. 

He  now  returned  to  the  wagons,  and  brought  the  whole  car- 
avan safely  to  the  Okavango  Kiver,  prepai-atoir  to  the  thorough 
exploration  of  the  river,  upon  which  he  had  determined.  But 
scarcely  had  the  party  reached  the  river-bottom,  when  Anders- 
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8on  and  five  or  six  others  were  prostrated  with  fever ;  and  after 
waiting  an  entire  month  in  tlie  vain  hope  of  getting  better,  he 
was  oBliged  to  turn  back  as  the  only  means  of  saving  his  life. 
The  return  jonmcy  was  rendered  additionally  periloue,  because 
of  the  plains  of  grass  being  on  fire  in  many  places.  The  Da- 
maras  bnm  off  the  old  grass  periodically,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
growth  of  fresh  pastures  for  their  herds  ;  and  several  times  the 
caravan  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  Once,  indeed,  the  dan- 
cer wa^  so  near,  that  only  a  sudden  change  of  the  wind  saved 
the  whole  party  from  death.  At  the  Ovambo  Eiver,  Andersaon 
met  Green,  wno,  hearing  tliat  the  Ovambos  had  sent  out  a 
party  to  intercept  the  caravan  on  its  return,  had  collected  a 
small  body  of  men,  and  come  to  meet  and  assist  him. 

Andcrsson  now  went  to  Europe  and  published  his  work  on 
the  Okavango  River,  but  subsequently  returned  to  Africa,  and 
ha^■ing  married  Miss  Aitchison,  of  Cape  Town,  settled  at  Otjim- 
bingue,  near  Ondongo,  and  devoted  himself  to  agriculture  and 
commerce.     During  the  war  with  the  Damaraa  and  Nama- 

?uas,  which  ended  in  the  subjection  of  the  Ovambos,  he  was 
requently  despoiled,  and  finally  wounded  so  seriously  that  he 
had  to  be  taken  to  Capo  Town.  Barely  recovered,  he  set  out 
in  May,  1866,  on  an  expedition  to  the  Kuuene,  with  a  view  of 
establishing  commercial  iutercourse  with  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments north  of  that  river,  and  actually  came  in  sight  of  the 
long-songht  stream  ;  but  too  feeble  to  cross  it,  he  had  to  retrace 
his  steps,  and  died  on  the  home  journey. 
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MAGTAB'S  EEFLOBAIIONS  IN   SOUTH  AFBIOA. 

"Betwees  the  years  1849  and  1856,  Laazlo  (Ladialaus)  Magyar, 
a  native  of  Thereaienatadt,  in  Hungary,  made  a  series  of  jour- 
neys in  the  interior,  which  nearly  complete  our  knowledge  of 
the  region  lying  between  the  route  of '  Livingstone,  from  the 
Zambesi  to  the  west  coast,  and  the  most  northem  points  reached 
by  AndersBon. 

The  previous  career  of  Magyar  had  been  rather  chequered. 
Entering  the  Austrian  navy  in  1840,  he  served  during  several 
cmises,  out  left  the  service  in  South  America,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Argentine  Confederation,  The  fleet  of  tiie  lat;- 
ter  power  having  oeen  destroyed  by  that  of  Uruguay,  ho  went 
to  lirazil  for  a  time,  and  i^  1846  went  to  Africa  and  became 
commander  of  the  fleet  of  the  negro  ruler  of  old  Calabar.  In 
1848  his  health  was  seriously  impaired  by  the  deadly  coasts 
fever,  and  he  determined  to  go  to  San  Felipe  de  Benguela,  the 
most  southern  Portnguese  port  in  the  west  coast,  in  order  to 
settle  himself  in  the  healthier  inland  regions, 

Benguela  has  a  climate  peculiarly  fatal  to  Europeans,  and 
Magyar  only  remained  there  long  enough  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  ioumey  he  had  resolved  upon  to  the  native  king- 
dom of  Bihe,  situated  on  the  elevated  table-lands  of  the  interior. 
This  inland  region  is  inhabited  by  a  number  of  negro  tribes 
who  are  almost  constantly  at  war  with  each  other,  and  yet  ap- 
pear, from  their  language  and  habits,  to  be  of  the  same  stock. 
They  are  all  called  collectively  the  Kimbunda.  Their  country 
is  threaded  by  the  affluents  of  the  Coanza  Eiver,  which  rises  in 
lat.  13°  S.  and  flows  northward  over  a  table-land  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea-levet,  to  about  lat.  9°,  where  it  tarns  westward 
and  empties  into  the  Atlantic  near  St.  Paul  de  Loanda. 
The  land  rises  from  the  coast  in  successive  terraces,  each  of 
which  has  its  distinct  climate  and  productions, 

A  large  caravan  was  just  ready  to  start  for  Bihe,  and  the 
leader  was  very  glad  to  accept  Magyar's  application  to  join 
him,  the  presence  of  a  European  being  considered  an  addi- 
tional protection.     Magyar  accoi-dingly  engaged  an  interpreter. 
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three  slaves  for  personal  sorvante,  six  hammock-bearei-s,  and  a 
lassongo,  or  body-guard — a  man  whose  special  duty  it  was  to 
watch  over  his  property,  and  defend  him  in  case  of  danger. 
He  also  provided  himself  witli  proper  goods  for  trade  with  the 
natives. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1849,  eveirthing  being  in  readiness, 
the  caravan  left  Bengnela  and  started  for  uio  nearest  range  of 
mountains.  The  belt  of  lowlands  along  the  coast  is  sandy,  arid, 
and  intensely  hot.  The  tribe  nearest  Bengnela  is  called  the 
Mandombe ;  they  are  a  strong  and  fine-looking  race,  but  repnl- 
eive  in  their  habits.  Instead  of  bathing,  they  rnb  their  bodies 
every  third  day  with  fat  or  butter,  aud  soak  their  single  cotton 
garment  in  the  same,  so  that  it  clings  in  greasy  folds  to  their 
Bodies.  They  live  in  hats  bat  two  or  three  feet  high,  bnilt  of 
sticks  and  mnd,  and  always  filled  with  smoke  from  the  fires 
which  they  keep  up  even  in  sammcr.  They  raise  cattle,  and 
also  cultivate  maize,  manioc,  and  beans. 

The  method  of  transport  by  caravan  is  of  the  most  primi- 
tive description.  Gkx>dB  of  all  kinds  are  slniig  to  poles,  whidi  . 
are  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  portere.  Travellers  are 
obliged  to  lie  in  a  hammock  which  is  also  suspended  from  a 
long  pole  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men  ;  but  the  pn^- 
ress  of  the  caravan,  especially  in  marshy  districts,  forests,  or 
passes  of  the  mountains,  is  excessively  slow  and  difficult,  and 
jost  where  iJio  road  is  woist  the  traTcller  is  compelled  to  walk. 

In  the  lowland  region,  first  traversed,  there  were  no  signs  of 
vegetable  life,  except  here  and  there  some  leafless  thorn-bushes 
and  tufts  of  dried  grass ;  but  as  the  elevation  above  the  sea  in- 
creased, trees  began  to  appear,  and  the  banks  of  the  Katumbele 
Biver  beyond  the  first  range  of  hills,  were  covered  with  a  dense 
tropical  forest.  This  stream  was  crossed  by  means  of  bamboo 
rafts  ;  and  a  short  distance  beyond  they  reached  the  fii-st  or  coast 
range  of  mountains — a  series  of  black,  volcanic  peaks,  destitute 
of  vegetation  except  occasional  thickets  of  thorns  and  aloes. 
TTie  route  of  the  caravan  lay  along  the  perilous  vei^ge  of  pre- 
cipitous abysses,  where  the  loose  stones  and  pebbles  fteguently 
give  way  ander  the  feet  of  the  porters,  who  were  obliged  to 
march  in  ungle  file.  The  bleached  bones  of  men  at  the  bot- 
toms of  the  chasms  gave  ghastly  evidence  of  the  dangers  of  the 
road.  Nor  were  these  the  only  dangers  to  which  the  travellers 
were  exposed.  Now  and  then,  among  the  towering  cliffs  above 
them,  tlioy  saw  the  forms  of  the  wild,  predatory  tribes  of  the 
hills,  apparently  mustering  their  forces  and  deliberating 
whether  an  attack  might  be  ventured.     Magyar  describes  him- 
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Eclf  as  80  impressed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  on  this 
coast  range,  and  bo  refi-cshed  by  the  purer  atmosphere  of  the 
mountains,  that  he  b^an  almost  immediately  to  recover  hia 
health  and  strength.  In  the  Iiigher  regions  he  discovered  two 
cataracts,  one  of  which,  called  Kahi,  is  of  an  unusual  character. 
The  river  here  slides  down  the  face  of  a  rock  having  an  angle 
of  abont  eighty  degrees,  for  a  distance  of  about  150  feet,  is  then 
dashed  into  foam  on  a  transvei'so  edge,  and  at  last  falls  150 
feet  further  into  a  dark  chasm,  mth  a  roar  which  may  be 
heard  several  miles.  Ho  also  saw  an  active  volcano — an  iso- 
lated cone,  rising  high  above  the  other  mountains,  and  discharg- 
ing low  jets  of  steam  and  flame  at  regular  intervals.  The  na- 
tives believe  that  the  crater  is  the  abode  of  the  spirits  of  their 
dead,  and  never  dare  to  approach  the  mountains. 

As  the  caravan  advanced  farther  into  the  interior,  the  tropi- 
cal rains  inci-eased.  The  evenings  were  generally  cool  and 
clear ;  but  every  afternoon  the  clouds  gathered  in  dense  masses, 
terrific  thunder-storms  swept  round  the  peaks,  and  rain,  mixed 
with  hail,  poured  down  in  torrents.  When  the  Kissangi-land, 
which  is  fertile  and  populous,  was  reached,  temporary  huts  were 
erected  as  a  protection  from  the  raina  every  evening ;  and  these 
were  surrounded  witli  a  kind  of  rude  fortification  as  a  defence 
against  the  natives,  who  build  their  ^illageB  on  heights  which 
are  almost  inaccessible,  and  are  inveterate  robbers. 

Here  Magyar,  at  the  request  of  the  members,  assumed  the 
command  or  the  caravan.  His  principal  duty,  next  to  dii-ect- 
ing  the  daily  marches  and  looking  after  the  goods,  was  to  settle 
^e  claims  of  the  varions  chiefs  of  the  villages  passed  tlirough; 
and  this  gave  him  many  curious  adventures.  In  one  instance 
the  leader  of  a  band  of  the  Bailunda  tribe,  from  whom  hostili- 
ties were  apprehended,  contented  himself  with  a  moderate  pres- 
ent of  brandy,  powder,  and  fiints  :  with  the  condition,  however, 
that  the  white  man  sliould  bring  him  the  ai-ticlesin  person.  He 
sent  two  women  as  hostages,  and  Magyar,  though  not  fully 
trusting  the  leader's  word,  felt  bound  to  comply.  He  found 
the  camp  regularly  divided  into  four  quarters,  with  the  com- 
mander's tent  in  tno  centre,  distinguished  by  a  red  flag.  The 
commander  was  a  son-in-law  of  the  king,  and  was  atall,  strong, 
and  I'ather  handsome  man.  Ho  was  surrounded  by  his  guards, 
interpreters,  and  servants.  He  first  addressed  his  troops,  the 
musicians  accompanying  his  words  with  the  sound  of  their  in- 
struments ;  then,  turning  to  Magyar,  he  clapjped  his  hands  and 
tJirice  gave  the  salutation:  "Feaco  be  with  yon!"  He  de- 
clared uiat  his  officers  bad  wished  to  attack  the  caravan,  but  he 
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liad  forbidden  it,  on  acconnt  of  his  frtendsbip  for  the  white 
man.  While  the  troops  were  drinking  the  beer  furnished  for 
the  occasion,  and  indnlginff  in  theii-  savage  danoca,  Magyar 
slipped  away  and  returned  to  the  caravan.  His  men  were 
afraid  lest  the  Bailonda  shonld  attack  them  in  spite  of  their 
leader's  prohibition;  and  as  the  natives  usually  make  sutih  at- 
tacks in  the  early  morning,  the  caravan  was  set  in  motion  shortly 
after  nightfall,  marched  unperceived  past  the  Bailnnds  camp, 
and  by  morning  was  at  a  safe  distance. 

After  leaving  the  Kissangi-Iand  they  reached  the  beaatiful 
valle;  of  the  Kubale  Kiver  ;  and  beyond  this  again  an  elevated 
and  extensive  table-lajid  stretching  away  to  tlie  foot  of  the 
Lingi-Lingi  raonntains.  Vast  herds  of  antelopes,  zebras,  and 
bn^loes  grazed  on  the  rich  pastnrage  of  these  plains,  and  the 
natives  laid  down  their  packs  aod  set  out  on  a  Iinnt.  Magyar 
accompanied  them,  but  was  so  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  ouf- 
f  aloes  that  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  huge  ant-hill.  When  the 
jirst  beast  Btormed  past,  his  nervous  excitement  was  sach  that 
he  could  not  pull  the  trigger ;  lie  threw  away  his  flint  and  pre- 
tended to  have  lost  it,  lest  the  natives,  who  had  succeeded  in 
killing  seven  of  the  animals,  shonld  detect  his  lack  of  cooln^s 
necessary  for  a  imnter. 

The  scenery  of  the  Liugi-Lingi  mountains  is  even  more  grand 
and  various  than  that  of  me  coast  range.  Part  of  thetiraethe 
path  led  through  thiokforests,  again  it  wound  in  zigzagsaround 
peaks  of  naked  rock,  and  frequently  along  the  verge  of  im- 
mense chasms  from  which  the  noiseof  cataracts  resounded.  At 
the  summit,  which  is  about  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
commenced  another  lofty  table-land,  stretcliing  away  eastward 
to  the  foot  of  the  Djamba  mountains.  Scaling  those,  the  cara- 
van continued  its  journey  across  the  high  tableland  of  Sambos, 
which  is  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  plains  here- 
abouts are  dotted  with  little  hills  upon  which  the  natives  build 
their  villages,  wliich  are  studded  with  groups  of  trees  resembling 
the  sycamore.  Towards  the  end  of  their  journey,  they  ex- 
perienced a  hail-storm  so  severe  that  the  ground  was  covered 
with  a  crust  of  ice.  Just  before  reaching  the  frontiers  of  Bihe, 
messengers  were  sent  forward  to  aunounoe  their  coming,  so  that 
the  women  could  brew  maize-beer  and  even  carry  it  to  meet 
them  on  the  last  stage  of  the  march.  As  soon  as  they  had  ac- 
tually entered  the  kmgdom  the  large  company  began  to  break" 
np  and  scatter  towards  their  different  homes;  and  here  Magyar 
had  an  example  of  the  pride  of  the  natives.  Nearly  all  his  ser- 
vants and  porters  deserted  him,  because  they  were  ashamed  to 
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appear  before  their  families  in  that  character ;  only  the  klsson^o 
and  hie  relatives  remained  faithful,  for  they  regarded  the  white 
man  as  their  ^nest,  and  had  instructed  their  families  to  prepare 
for  his  reception.  Two  or  three  days  after  crossing  the  frontier, 
they  arrived  at  their  home,  and  Magyar  received  a  hearty  wel- 
come. After  the  tiret  salutationa  were  over,  one  of  the  porters 
commenced  a  recital  of  everything  that  had  occurred  during  his 
absen<;e  of  116  days,  not  omittiug  the  smallest  incident  1 

Magyar's  chief  object  being  to  establish  his  residence  in  Bilie 
as  a  base  for  further  explorations,  his  first  care  was  to  send  a 
messenger  with  Resents  to  the  king,  asking  his  permission  to 
bnild  a  house.  The  answer  came  in  five  days ;  the  king  sent  a 
friendly  greeting,  and  gave  his  permission,  bnt  added  the  re- 
quest that  the  stranger  should  pay  him  a  formal  visit  as  soon  as 
he  had  completed  his  dwelling.  Magyar  waa  now  at  liberty  to 
take  any  piece  of  land  which  hod  not  been  already  claimed  and 
occupied  by  some  one  else.  The  country  around  the  home  of 
his  &issongo  was  so  attractive  that  his  only  difficulty  was  what 
point  to  select.  He  finally  made  choice  of  a  beautiful  little 
valley,  with  a  clear,  swift  rivulet  in  its  bed.  Forests  and  mead- 
ows alternated  in  the  landscape,  and  every  hill  iu  tlie  distance 
was  crowned  with  a  native  village.  The  character  of  the  scen- 
ery was  80  charming  that  he  declared  to  his  attendants  that  he 
wonid  fix  hie  residence  there.  To  his  great  annoyance,  the  latter 
informed  Iiim  that  a  notorioos  wizard  had  been  executed  on  the 
spot,  a  year  before,  and  since  then  the  evil  spuits  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  whole  neighborhood.  Foreseeing  that  the  natives 
would  resist  his  attempts  to  settle  there,  Magyar  had  recourse 
to  one  of  their  exorcising  priests,  to  whom  he  presented  a  fat 
h<^  and  several  yai-ds  of  cotton  cloth,  begging  him  to  drive  away 
the  hateful  spirits.  The  priest  slaughtered  a  goat,  marked  sev- 
eral hieroglyphica  with  its  blood  oh  Magyar's  arm  and  breast, 
blew  three  blasts  through  the  horn  of  a  gazelle,  and  the  evil 
spirits  immediately  fied  from  the  beautiful  vafley,  leaving  it 
&ee  to  human  habitation. 

In  order  to  assure  himself  of  the  proper  respect  and  consid- 
eration, Magyar  learned  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  build 
a  large  dwelling-house,  and  to  employ  at  least  fifty  slaves  or 
servants.  Fortwenty  yards  of  cotton-cloth  apiece,  he  purchased 
as  many  of  these  as  he  required,  and  the  traditional  applicants 
were  bo  numerous  that  he  was  finally  obliged  to  keep  them 
forcibly  at  a  distance.  Nor  is  it  more  diflicult  to  support  such 
a  retinue  than  to  obtain  them.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  car- 
ried on  exclosively  by  the  women,  while  the  men  build,  hunt, 
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and  fisli.  Tlie  ranrricd  elavea  are  obliged  to  help  support  the 
nnmarried,  as  well  as  to  f  QraisJi  food  for  the  master.  The  lat- 
ter is  only  expected  to  clothe  his  slavca  with  a  eingie  narrow  gar- 
ment, and  give  them  a  few  yards  of  cloth  twice  a  year. 

In  the  material  and  constraction  of  his  house,  Magyar  imi- 
tated the  lints  of  tho  people,  except  that  his  was  squai-e  instead 
of  circular  in  form.  The  walls  Mora  of  Btroug  palisades,  plas- 
tered with  clay  and  whitewashed,  so  that  the  rcsidencs  had  a 
seiui- civilized  aspect.  Around  this  was  a  palisade.  Outside  of 
all  was  a  large  stockade  made  of  posts  of  iron-work,  with  loop- 
holes for  musliotry  ;  and  between  this  and  the  inner  inclosm-e 
were  the  slave-quartei-s  and  store-houses.  As  soon  as  these 
Btructuros  wore  completed  Magyar  stai-ted  on  hie  visit  to  the 
king  of  Bihe,  whoso  capital  lay  about  two  days'  journey  farther 
into  the  interior.  It  is  called  Kombala,  and  is  built  on  the 
summit  of  a  high  hill,  shadowed  by  immense  trees.  A  nai-row 
path  led  up  the  steep  and  stony  path  to  tho  gate  of  the  town ; 
within  this  was  a  large  gi'assy  square,  surrounded  with  trees, 
beyond  which  stood  the  dirty  streets  and  miserablohuts  crowded 
with  a  curions  mnltitude  of  people,  who,  however,  wore  more 
cai-cf  nlly  dreesed  and  more  i-ofinod  in  manner  than  those  of  the 
yillagea, 

The  Mng  could  not  receive  him  on  the  day  of  his  arrival, 
but  a  comfortable  hut  and  abundance  of  pi-ovisious  wei-e  pi-o- 
vided  for  his  use.  Betimes  next  moraing  an  officei-  of  tho 
coui't  came  to  conduct  him  to  the  palace,  which  ho  found  to 
be  an  extensive  labjTinth  of  buildings  sarronnded  by  a  high 
palisade.  Human  heads,  some  bleached  to  the  bone,  and  others 
fresh  as  if  just  placed  there,  hung  upon  tho  outer  gate.  Pass- 
ing tlirough  tills,  Magyar  was  conducted  along  many  winding 
ways  to  a  door  in  an  interior  palisade  wall,  and  through  this 
he  entered  the  royal  court-yai-d.  He  had  to  wait  here  upwards 
of  half  an  hour  before  the  sound  of  bells  announced  the  ap- 

goach  of  the  king,  who,  on  entering,  took  a  seat  on  a  sort  of 
roQO,  over  which  a  lion's  skin  was  Bus|)endcd,  while  a  page 
knelt  at  his  feet,  and  a  servant  mth  a  quagga's  tail  to  fan  him 
with  stood  behind  him.  On  either  side  the  warrioi's  and  cour- 
tiers, each  with  his  hau-  twilled  into  the  sliape  of  a  helmet, 
arranged  themselves  in  rows — the  wamora  armed  with  long 

fnns,  clubs,  and  lances.  When  the  king  had  taken  his  scat, 
0  turned  to  Magyar,  who  had  also  seated  himself  on  a  camp- 
stool,  and  salutotthim  thi-ice  with  tlie  usual  formula :  "  Peace 
be  ^vith  you  I "  the  latter  ausweriug  as  he  had  been  instructed : 
"  Also  with  you,  princely  father  I "  while  tho  coui'tiers  shouted 
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in  chorus,  "  Hail,  mighty  Lion  1  raging  Lion  1 "  Then  the 
Kissongo  who  had  accompanied  Magyar  related  all  tho  inci- 
dents of  the  ionrney,  and  explained  his  maeter's  wish  to  make 
his  home  in  Bibe,  and  to  visit  the  other  tribes  of  the  interior. 
As  every  word  had  to  be  repeated  to  the  king  by  one  of  his 
own  officers,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  made  in  the  language 
of  the  GOQDtry,  this  Btatement  lasted  half  an  hour ;  and  mirins 
this  time  Magyar  had  ample  opportunity  to  stnay  the  king^ 
perBonal  appearance.  He  was  apparently  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  tall  and  lean  of  figure,  and  with  tolerably  regular  features 
Trtiich  would  have  been  agreeable  but  for  his  keen  and  crafty 
look.  He  wore  a  kind  of  turban  about  his  head,  a  wide  bine 
robe,  and  a  gayly  striped  shawl  over  his  shoulders.  In "  his 
hand  be  held  a  small  dagger,  and  the  claws  of  a  lion,  eet  in 
gold,  worn  as  &  talisman,  probably,  hung  on  his  breast 

The  "  raging  Lion  "  listened  patiently  to  the  Kissongo's  ad- 
drees,  and  at  the  end  expressed  his  satisfaction.  His  answer 
was ;  "  Yon  have  honored  me,  white  man,  with  the  confidence 
you  have  placed  in  me,  in  giving  up  the  comforts  which  you 
enjoyed  at  home,  among  your  own  people,  and  coming  here  to 
settle  among  us.  Therefore,  be  welcome  1  I  take  jou  under 
my  protection,  and  woe  to  them  who  should  dare  to  injure 
your  pei-Bon  or  your  property !  I  grant  to  you  the  right  of 
Hospitality  which  has  been  given  5y  our  ancestoi-s,  and  my 
people  must  know  and  respect  it."  All  the  principal  cbtera 
repeated  their  former  salutation,  in  token  of  acceptance,  and 
thus  Magyar  became  an  honorary  citizen  of  Bibe. 

Much  to  hia  surprise,  the  king  returned  Magyar's  visit  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  privately  acqnainted  him 
with  hia  intention  of  undertaking  an  expedition  against  a 
neighboring  tiibe.  He  insisted  that  Magyar  should  accompany 
the  expedition ;  and  as  the  latter  did  not  think  it  politic  to  re- 
fuse, he  agreed  tempoi-arily,  hoping  that  some  means  of  escape 
from  the  unwelcome  obligation  would  be  found  before  the 
time  for  redeeming  it  should  come  round.  Aa  in  the  case  of 
the  haunted  valley  which  he  desired  for  a  residence,  so  in  this 
new  dilemma  also,  Magyar  procured  hia  release  by  an  adroit 
use  of  the  native  aupei-stitions.  As  the  time  for  the  expedition 
drew  near,  he  complained  of  pains  in  the  body  and  bad  dreams, 
which  the  wizards  declared  were  caused  by  evil  spirits.  He 
then  explained  to  them  that  bis  participation  in  the  foray  waa 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  his  land,  and  that  this  was  probably 
a  punishment  sent  upon  him  for  his  intended  violation  of  them. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  his  person,  the  magicians  ro- 
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tired  iiito  tbe  forest  to  consnlt  Their  final  conclnsion  was 
that  an  evil  apiiit  had  entered  into  Magyar's  body,  and  would 
cei-tainly  kill  liiin  if  ho  accompanied  the  expedition  ;  but  this 
spirit  could  be  exorcised  by  Blaughteriug  an  ox,  and  aendiDg 
preeente  to  tbe  king.  An  ox  was  accordii^ly  killed,  certaia 
figures  were  painted  witli  the  blood  on  ]^!Uigyar'B  forehead, 
breast,  and  arniB,  and  a  piceo  of  cotton  with  the  Bame  marks 
was  forwarded  to  the  king,  accompanied  by  a  present  consist- 
ing of  a  k^of  powder  and  soveml  bottles  of  brandy.  The 
cure  was  e^ctuaL  The  evil  spirit  departed ;  the  king  absolved 
the  stranger  from  his  promise ;  and,  as  a  further  evidence  of 
favor,  sent  him  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Osoro,  as  a  wife. 

The  Princess  was  fourteen  ycai-s  old,  tall  and  slender,  and 
with  as  much  gi-aco  and  amiability  as  could  be  expected  of  a 
king's  daughter;  and  as  an  unmarried  man  always  excites 
suspicion  and  distrust  among  the  African  tribes,  and  the  seuur- 
ity  of  his  residence  among  the  people  would  be  aesni'ed  by 
sach  an  alliance,  Magyar  dctermmcd  to  acquiesce  in  the  ar- 
i-angement  She  came  to  him  under  the  escort  of  two  of  her 
broUiers,  and  followed  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  slaves,  and 
the  wedding  was  immediately  celebrated  according  to  the 
native  xoA&i.  Magyar  seems  never  to  have  regretted  his  com- 
pliance. It  greatly  strengthened  his  position ;  and  the  Friu- 
-  cess  adapted  herself  to  his  habits,  managed  his  household  well, 
find  became  the  mother  of  several  children,  one  of  whom  was 
one  of  the  pi-ospective  heirs  to  tlie  throne  of  Bihe.  Tliis  lat- 
ter circumstance  Magyar  confesses  afforded  him  much  gratifi- 
cation. 

He  now  settled  down  to  tho  cultivation  of  his  fields,  observ- 
ing meanwhile  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  taken  up  his  residence.  Tho  Kimbundas,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Bihe  ai-e  called,  are  decidedly  more  advanced 
than  most  of  the  South  African  ti'ibes.  They  have  a  fixed  resi- 
dence, a  settled  form  of  government  which  enforces  something 
like  law,  and  if  not  industrious,  they  know  liow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  natural  advantages  of  their  land.  Their  domestic 
animals  are  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry ;  and  they  add  to 
their  stock  of  meat  Ijy  gi-eatlialf-yearly  hunts,  when  the  men 
of  the  tribes  assemble,  surround  a  district  of  country,  and 
slaughter  all  the  game  that  is  caught  in  tlieir  toils.  They 
have  some  skill  in  lishing,  but  do  not  know  how  to  make  nets. 
The  men  also  do  some  very  creditable  work  as  blacksmiths ; 
but  this  seems  tlie  only  direction  in  which  their  mechanical 
capabilities  have  been  exercised.    The  women,  as  we  have  said, 
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perform  nil  the  work  of  enltivating  the  soil ;  and  this  lias  had 
a  carious  effect  upon  their  family  life.  Ab  sooq  as  a  youDg 
man  is  ahle  to  pnrchaso  a  v/'xia,  he  marries,  in  order  that  he 
may  have  some  one  to  cultivate  his  fields,  and  his  ambition  of 
conrse  is  to  have  as  many  wives  as  poesible,  since  the  more  he 
has  the  better  is  his  chance  of  being  supported  in  idleness  and 
luxury.  The  ivomcn,  on  their  part,  also  favor  polygamy,  on 
the  priuciple  that  many  hands  make  light  work.  The  people 
believe  that  the  purity  of  blood  is  transmitted  through  the 
woman,  not  thi-ough  tlie  man.  For  this  reason  'when  a  male 
slave  marries  a  free  woman,  his  children  ai-e  free.  No  hus- 
band has  any  authority  whatever  over  his  own  children;  this 
belongs  to  the  eldest  brother  of  the  mother,  who  may  do  what 
he  pleases  with  them — even  sell  them  as  slaves.  Divorces  are 
easy,  but  the  right  is  exercised  more  freqnenth'  by  the  women 
than  by  the  men.  Both  sexes  are  very  fond  of  the  vude  music 
of  their  native  instruments,  to  the  sound  of  which  they  dance 
nearly  evei"y  evening.  The  men  spend  the  day,  when  not  en- 
gaged in  some  of  their  special  pui-suits,  in  lyii]g  full  length  on 
uie  ground,  smoking  and  gossiping. 

At  length  Magyar  began  to  think  of  carrying  out  his  inten- 
tion of  penetrating  farther  into  the  interior.  During  the  whole 
period  of  his  i-esidence  in  JJihe  he  had  heai'd  of  a  country 
called  Moluwa,  lying  far  to  the  noi'th-east,  in  a  temperate  high- 
land region,  full  of  forests  in  which  roamed  utimerous  herds 
of  elephants.  As  ivory  is  the  principal  article  of  oommerco 
with  the  Kimbundas,  and  as  there  areuo  elephants  in  Bihe,  he 
fouDd  no  difficulty  in  getting  together  a  large  cai-avan  for  a 
journey  to  the  Moluwa  country,  where  the  commodity  was  pre- 
snmably  plentiful.  Not  less  than  400  persons  volunteered  to 
accompany  him,  among  them  a  considerable  number  of  the 
best  warriora  and  elephant-hunters.  The  king's  permission  was 
obtained,  although  be  had  been  informed  that  the  Friiicess 
Osoro  would  acompany  her  husband,  and  that  their  absence 
would  probably  be  prolonged. 

Early  in  May,  1850,  the  caravan  set  out,  following  the  old 
native  footpaths  which  led  eastward  toward  the  Coauza  Kiver. 
The  first  district  oast  of  Bihe  is  called  Kimbandi,  a  hilly, 
fertile  coontry,  watered  by  numerone  affluents  of  the  Coanza, 
and  covered  during  the  rainy  season  witli  pools  and  lakes 
which  become  marshes  in  the  dry  months.  The  Kimbandi  are 
not  hostile  to  travellera,  but  they  are  thievish  and  treacherous, 
and  Magyar  was  relieved  when  their  territory  was  left  behind. 
It  is  bounded  on  tlie  east  by  the  great  forests  of  the  Olow- 
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iheoda,  which  forma tlie  dividiDg  belt  between  tlie  western  and 
the  central  regions  of  the  continent.  Tlieae  forests  cover  a 
mountain  range  which  stretches  north  and  south  tlirough 
several  degrees  of  latitnde.  At  its  northern  extremity,  where 
Livingstone  crossed  it  on  liia  joumej  from  Linyanti  to  St.  Paul 
do  Loaiida,  their  breadth  is  eight  days'  journey ;  but  tliey  are 
BO  inucli  move  extensive  farther  south  tnat  Magyar's  caravan 
consumed  sixteen  days  in  passing  through.  On  account  of  the 
streams  and  morasses  which  vai-y  the  monotony  of  the  dense 
woods,  beasts  of  burden  cannot  be  used,  and  all  goods  must 
be  transported  across  on  the  shoulders  of  men.  Wild  animals 
are  very  numei-ous,  including  the  lion,  the  elephant,  and  the 
rhinoceros.  But  the  animal  most  feared  is  the  buffalo.  Mas- 
yar  says  that  during  his  many  journeys  he  lost  only  two  of  ma 
men  from  lions,  but  a  large  number  from  the  attacks  of  buffa- 
loes. If  the  first  shot  is  not  fatal,  and  the  hunter  does  not 
succeed  in  instantly  reacliing  a  place  of  safety,  ho  is  inevitably 
tossed  into  the  air  and  then  stamped  to  death  by  the  sharp 
hoofs  of  the  enraged  beast. 

In  this  wilderness  were  also  encountered  a  peculiar  race  of 
human  beings,  called  Mu-San&ala,  whom  Magyar  describes 
as  the  most  miserable  creatures  he  had  ever  beheld.  "  They 
are  not  more  than  four  feet  in  height,  of  a  rusty  yellow  color, 
and  with  features  which  seem  a  caricature  of  the  human  face. 
Their  legs  are  very  thin ;  the  ronnd,  protruding  abdomen  takes 
up  one-tnird  of  the  body ;  the  lean  neck  supports  a  large  head, 
with  a  perfectly  flat  face,  in  which  wide  mouth  and  nostrils 
and  small  twinkling  eyes  are  inserted.  Their  ears  are  like 
flaps,  and  their  hair  is  very  short  and  woolly."  They  seem  to 
be  a  peaceable  people,  and  unusually  honest  in  their  intercourse 
with  strangers.  They  brought  ivory,  honey,  wax,  and  dried 
meat  to  tlie  caravan,  and  exchanged  these  articles  for  tobacco 
and  glass  beads.  These  poor  pe()ple  are  hunted  like  wild 
beasts  by  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  such  as  are  captured  are 
sold  as  slaves;  some  of  the  latter,  whom  Magyar  bought, 
served  him  moat  faithfully,  and  did  not  leave  him  even  while 
passing  through  their  own  country. 

After  crossmg  the  Olowihenda  forests,  the  caravan  entered 
upon  a  mountainous  region,  inhabited  by  tho  Cbiboqne,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  gave  Livingstone  so  much  trouble  when 
he  passed  through  a  portion  of  their  territory  on  his  way  to  the 
west  coast.  Magyar  compares  tho  region  to  Switzerland.  The 
mountains  are  mostly  isolated  conical  peaks,  between  which  lie 
deep  and  feitile  valleys  inhabited  by  a  dense  population.     Tho 
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villages  senenilly  contain  abont  a  thoasand  inhabitantB ;  th^ 
are  BirapTy  collections  of  straw  huts,  clustered  together  in  the 
forests,  and  eacli  one  is  called  by  the  name  of  its  ciiicf.  The 
people  raise  sorglntm,  maize,  beans,  and  tobacco,  and  are  much 
better  mechanics  than  the  Kimbandas.  Qanso  abounds  in  the 
forests.  The  climate  is  ao  cool  that  in  July — wliich  is  mid- 
winter there — ^Mi^yiir  sometimes  found  that  vessels  of  water 
were  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  ice  in  the  early  morning, 
whilo  the  gi-onnd  was  more  than  once  white  with  frost. 

Occupying  the  eastern  poition  of  the  Chiboque  country, 
there  is  an  immense  marsh  which  stretches  to  the  Kasai  River. 
Here  comcuences  the  Moluwa  kingdom  (which  seems  to  be 
identical  with  Cazembe  or  Londa,)  which  Magyar  declares  to 
be  the  most  powerful  in  Central  Africa.  Kabebo,  the  capital, 
haa  a  population  of  about  50,000  ;  but  as  every  honse  stands 
within  its  own  separate  enclosure,  it  covers  an  area  of  eight  or 
ten  square  miles.  It  is  built  on  au  undulating  plain,  falling 
away  toward  the  east.  Streams  of  fresh  water  flow  through 
the  streets,  which  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  and  shaded  with 
rows  of  lai'gc  trees.  There  are  several  spacious  market-places, 
which  are  always  crowded  when  a  caravan  arrives  from  the 
coast  with  Eui-opean  goods.  The  houses  are  one  story  high ; 
those  of  the  king  and  princes  arc  larger  and  loftier,  but  none 
of  them  have  two  stories.  Tiio  king  (sometimes  called  the 
Muata-janvo)  is  treated  with  more  than  human  reverence. 
His  subjects  do  not  dare  to  approach  him  except  creeping  on 
all  fours,  and  casting  handfuls  of  earth  upon  their  heads.  His 
power  over  their  lives  and  property  is  absolnto,  and  is  often 
cruelly  exercised ;  bnt  none  of  the  people  venture  to  disobey 
his  commands  except  in  the  remote  provinces. 

Magyar  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  boundaries  of  the 
kingdom,  but  conjectured  that  it  reached  to  lat.  40  N. — a 
length  of  nearly  1,200  miles  with  a  breadth  from  east  to  west 
of  about  400.  The  population  is  sparse,  however,  and  does 
not  amount  in  tho  aggregate  prebably  to  more  than  a  million. 
In  the  districts  to  tho  north-east  the  villages  are  large  aud 
near  together,  but  there  are  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  traveller  finds  no  settlement  in  a  day's  journey.  The 
villages  are  generally  built  in  the  forests,  but  each  is  sur- 
rounded witii  its  belt  of  cultivated  land.  Towai-ds  the  east  the 
forests  disappear,  aud  the  country  sinks  into  vast  grassy  plains, 
which  sometimes  become  lakes  io  the  rainy  season. 

Magyar  resided  more  than  a  year  among  the  Moluwa  people, 
aud  he  regards  them  as  surpassing  in  intellectual  capacity  all 
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the  otlier  native  African  races.  They  have  a  tolei-ahlv  well 
organized  Bocial  system,  based  npon  certain  traditions  or  their 
raue,  and  aro  usually  frienilly  and  polite  in  their  intercourse 
ivith  strangci-s.  On  the  ntljer  hand,  the  gi-ossest  forma  of 
superstition  obtain  among  them,  and  still,  on  certain  oeeasions, 
tbey  offer  np  liuinan  sacrifices.  Their  land  is  for  the  most  part 
fertile,  and  they  raise  immense  quantities  of  fruit,  including 
pine-apples  and  bananas.  They  also  cultivate  sugar-cane  and 
the  oil-bearing  palm.  Their  chief  article  of  commerce  is  ivory;  ■ 
and  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom  there 
are  immense  forests  full  of  herds  of  elephants,  whose  tusks 
often  weigh  120  pounds  each.  The  price  of  these  is  kept  up  by 
the  competition  of  the  Portuguese  from  the  western  and  the 
Arab  merchants  from  the  eastern  coast.  Strings  of  cowries 
and  white  beads  aro  used  as  money  ;  also  coils  or  copper  wire 
which  the  natives  melt  from  malachite.  They  have  iron,  too, 
of  excellent  quality,  from  which  they  fo:^  swords  and  lances. 


SNAKu:  mnrr  m  the  dh-olo  swaufs. 

In  the  year  1851,  Magyar  collected  his  caravan  and  set  out 
)n  his  return  to  Bihe,  taking  a  more  southern  route  which  led 
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him  through  the  district  called  Lobal,  and  across  the  upper  end 
of  the  Zainl)eei  valley,  althoogli  he  was  not  aware  of  the  fact. 
Indeed  ho  actoally  passed  over  a  amall  portion  of  the  ronte 
afterwards  travereed  by  Livingstone,  skirting  Late  Dilolo, 
and,  like  the  latter  traveller,  leading  hiff  caravan  thi-ough  the 
marshes  which  surround  it.  In  these  marshes  there  are  great 
snakes  which  are  often  found  in  companies  of  a  dozen  or  more, 
coiled  together  in  the  grass.  His  followers  did  not  show  the 
least  fear  of  the  reptiles,  but  attacked  theiri  eagerly,  and 
afterwards  roasted  and  ate  them  fresh  as  a  great  delicacy. 

The  year  after  his  return  from  the  Molnwa  kingdom,  ]^ag- 
yar  made  a  journey  to  the  country  of  the  Kilengues,  lying 
farther  to  the  south ;  and  in  3863  he  claims  to  have  reached 
the  Kunene  River,  which  was  sought  for  bo  persistently  by 
Andersson  and  Green,  and  to  have  explored  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  course.  On  his  return  from  this  soathem  journey, 
his  caravan  was  attacked  in  the  forests  of  Lnsseke,  bnt  after  a 
long  tight  tlio  enemy  were  driven  off  with  considerable  loss. 
In  1853  he  crossed  the  Olowihenda  forests  a  second  time,  and 
reached  the  country  of  Lobal ;  bnt  how  far  his  explorations  ex- 
tended we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  On  his  return  he  was 
again  attacked  by  a  lai^  body  of  the  natives,  and  only  sncceeded 
in  repulsing  them  after  a  hard  fight  which  lasted  several  hours. 
In  18&6,  he  made  a  visit  to  Benguela,  and  tlie  next  year  was 
appointed  governor  of  one  of  the  Portuguese  inland  posts. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Magyar  was  tmablc  to  de- 
termine tho  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  various  points  whiuli 
he  reached,  and  that  his  geographical  notes  are  so  brief  and 
confusing.  His  travels  nil  miich  of  the  space  between  the 
regions  explored  by  Livingstone  and  Lake  Tanganyika ;  and 
if  he  had  only  been  as  careful  in  recording  the  resnlts  of  his 
explorations  as  he  was  energetic  in  planning,  and  courageous 
in  carrying  them  out,  some  of  the  most  important  of  remain- 
ing geographical  problems  would  probably  have  been  solved. 
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CHAPTEE  Z. 
DTT  CHAIII.irS  EXPIAEATIONS  IN  EQUAIOKUL  AFBICA. 

DtT  Chaiixti'b  explorations  carry  uh  once  more  to  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  to  a  region  lying  between  latitude  2°  N.,  and 
2°  S.J  and  extending  abont  300  inilca  inland  from  the  Beaboard, 
and  never  before  traversed  by  a  wliito  man.  A  brief  sketch  of 
Du  Chaillu's  life  has  already  been  given  in  the  chapter  on 
"  Eecent  Explorations."  At  tiie  period  of  this  ionrney,  ho  was 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  though  a  Frenchman  by  birth. 
He  sailed  from  New  York  in  October,  1S55,  and  readied  the 
eettleraents  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gaboon  River,  in  December  of 
the  same  year.  Du  Chaillu  had  already  spent  several  years 
on  this  coast,  where  hia  father  formerly  had  a  factory,  and 
this  had  not  only  inured  his  constitution  in  some  degree  to  the 
■  severities  of  the  climate,  but  had  also  given  him  a  Knowledge 
of  the  langnages,  habits,  and  peculiarities  of  the  Coast  natives 
which  proved  very  serviceable  to  him  in  his  explorations  in  the 
interior. 

The  Gaboon  River,  which  takes  its  rise  among  the  Sierra  del 
Crystal  mountains,  empties  its  sluggish  waters  into  the  Atlantic, 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  equator.  Its  mouth  forms  a  bay 
which  is  the  finest  harbor  on  the  west  coast ;  and  here,  on  the 
right  bank,  the  French  formsd  a  settlement  and  built  a  fort  in 
the  year  1813.  Under  the  protection  of  tho  settlement  thos 
begun,  several  missions  have  been  established  in  the  adjacent 
district;  and  at  one  of  these  called  Baralca, the  head  station  of 
tho  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  situated  eight  miles 
from  the  month  of  the  river,  Du  Chaillu  remained  until  April, 
1856,  in  order  more  perfectly  to  acclimate  himself,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  his  joui'ney  inland.  He  also  took  occasion  at  this  time 
to  study  closely  tho  habits  and  customs  of  the  Mpongwea,  or 
coast  tribes,  of  whom  he  gives  an  interesting  account. 

Tho  Mpongwe  are  a  branch  of  one  of  tlie  great  families  of 
die  negro  race,  which  has  moved  gradually  from  tho  head 
waters  of  the  Nazareth  down  to  the  seashore,  extending  its 
limits  meanwhile  to  the  north  and  south,  till  now  they  are 
found  from  the  Gaboon  River  on  the  north,  to  Cape  St.  Cathe- 
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rine  on  the  sonth.  A  portion  have  taken  posBeesion  of  the  sea- 
Bhore,  while  others  are  located  inland.  They  have  probably 
taken  the  place  of  other  tribes  who  have  disappeared  in  the 
mysterious  way  in  which  even  the  Mpongwe  are  now  le^ening. 
Tlio  Mpongwe  inhabit  mostly  the  nght  bank  of  tlie  Gaboon 
for  about  thirty  miles  np.  They  live  in  villages  which  are  gen- 
erally located  with  special  reference  to  the  trading  facilities 
afforded  by  the  position,  for  these  negroes  are  inveterate  traders 
— in  fact  the  most  intelligent  and  acute  merchants  on  the  coast. 
Under  the  rales  of  African  commerce,  their  possession  of  tlte 
coast  gives  them  great  advantages  in  point  of  trade  over  their 
inland  neighbors.  The  rivers,  which  are  the  only  highways  of 
tlie  country,  are,  of  course,  the  avenues  by  which  every  species 
of  export  and  import  most  be  conveyed  from  and  to  tlie  in- 
terior tribes.  Now  the  river  banks  are  possessed  by  different 
tribes.  Thus  while  the  Mpongwe  hold  the  month  of  the 
Gaboon,  and  some  miles  above  it,  they  are  succeeded  by  the 
Shekiaui,  and  these  again  by  other  tribes,  to  the  number  of 
abont  a  dozen  before  the  Sierra  del  Crystal  Mountains  are 
reached.  Each  of  these  tribes  assumes  to  itself  the  privil^e 
of  acting  as  go-between,  or  middle-man,  to  those  next  to  it,  and 
charges  a  heavy  percentage  for  this  service ;  and  no  infraction  of 
this  mlo  is  permitted  under  penalty  of  war,  Thns  a  pieceof  ivory 
orebonymaybelongoriginallytoanegro  in  the  far  interior,  but 
if  he  wants  to  barter  it  for  "  white  man's  trade,"  he  dares  not 
'  take  it  to  market  himself.  If  he  should  be  i-asli  enough  to  at- 
tempt Bach  an  enterprise,  his  goods  would  be  confiscated,  and 
he  himself,  if  caught,  fined  by  those  whose  monopoly  he  sought 
to  break  down,  or  most  likely  sold  into  slavery.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  coast  tribes  who  are  In  direct  contract  with  the 
white  man,  and  do  all  the  actual  trading,  reap  tho  lion's  share 
of  the  profit. 

Tho  Mpongwe  villages,  though  seldom  large,  are  the  neatest 
and  best  arranged  in  Africa.  They  have  generally  but  one 
street,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  houses  are  built ;  sometimes 
there  are  a  few  short  croas-streets.  In  a  considerable  village, 
the  main  street  is  often  twenty  yards  wide  and  two  hundred 
yards  long.  The  houses  vary  in  size,  according  to  the  wealth  of 
the  owner ;  they  are  built  of  a  kind  of  bamboo,  which  is  ob- 
tained from  a  species  of  palm,  very  plentiful  hereabouts,  whose 
leaves  also  furnish  mats  fur  the  roofs.  The  houses  are  always 
of  quadrangular  shape,  and  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet  in 
length  or  breadth.  The  principal  room  is  in  the  centre.  Tlie 
fioor  ia  of  clay,  which  is  pounded  hard,  and  by  long  use  becooKB 
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a  firm  and  clean  flooriug.  The  walls  are  btult  by  first  driving 
Btakes  into  the  gronnd,  and  to  these  stakes  neatly  tying  the  split 
bamboos.  One  set  ia  tied  ontside,  and  another  inside,  and  the 
crevices  are  made  close  by  tho  leaves  of  the  palm-tree.  Thns 
the  walls  are  smooth  and  glossy,  and  perfectly  clean.  Both 
houses  and  street  are  very  neatly  kept. 

Dn  Chaillo  describes  the  Mpongwe  as  the  best-looking  peo- 
ple he  saw  on  his  travels ;  they  are  of  medium  size,  with  pleas- 
ant negro  features,  bat  handsomer  than  the  Congo  tribes.  The 
men  weai*  a  shirt  generally  of  Fi-ench,  Englisli,  or  American 
calico,  on  which  is  wrapped  a  square  cloth  which  falls  to  the 
ankles.  To  Hiis  is  added  a  atraw  hat  for  tho  head  ;  only  tho 
king  is  allowed  to  wear  the  sUIe  hat,  which  is  a  badge  of  his 
office.  The  wealthier  men  and  chiefs  are  fond  of  iftess,  and 
when  they  can  afford  it,  delight  to  show  themselves  in  a  showy 
militaiy  costume,  sword  and  all.  Tho  chief,  and  in  most  cases 
tho  only,  garment  of  the  women  is  a  square  cloth,  which  is 
wrapped  about  tlie  body,  and  covers  them  from  above  the  hips 
to  just  below  tho  knees.  On  their  bare  legs  and  arms  they  de- 
liglit  to  wear  great  numbers  of  brass  rings,  often  carrying  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  of  brass  on  each  ankle  in  this  way. 
This  ridiculous  vanity  greatly  obstructs  their  motions,  and 
makes  their  walk  a  clumsy  waddle.  Both  sexes  are  extremely 
fond  of  ornaments  and  perfumery,  with  the  latter  of  which  they 
plentifully  besprinkle  themselves,  without  regard  to  kind. 

The  vegetable  food  of  the  Mpongwe,  and  of  most  of  the 
other  tribes  of  this  region,  consists  of  Indian  com,  the  plan- 
tain, yams,  sweet  potatoes,  cassava  (manioc),  tania,  pnmpldas, 
and  groimd  or  pea  nuts.  These  are  cultivated  by  the  women, 
who  perform  all  the  agricultural  and  most  of  the  other  labor. 
The  Mpongwe  eat  the  meat  of  almost  every  animal  found  in 
forest  or  river— deer,  antelopes,  wild  boar,  etc.  Contact  with 
the  whites  has  taught  them  not  to  oat  animals  of  other  orders, 
such  as  chimpanzee,  monkeys,  crocodiles,  rats,  etc. ;  but  such 
food  is  still  eaten  by  their  slaves. 

Daring  his  stay  at  the  mission,  Du  Chailla  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  the  Mpongwe  method  of  cboosine  a  king, 
which  is  perhaps  unique,  when  a  king  dies,  tho  selection  of 
his  successor  devolves  upon  tho  old  men  of  the  village,  who 
consult  together  in  secret.  The  man  elected  on  this  occasion 
was  Kjogoni,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Dn  Chaillu's.  "  The  choice 
fell  on  him,  in  part  because  he  came  of  good  family,  but  chiefly 
becaoBO  he  was  a  favorite  of  the  people,  and  could  get  the  most 
votes.    I  do  not  know  that  Kjogoui  nad  the  slightest  suspicion 
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of  hia  elevation.  At  any  rate  he  shamnied  ignorance  very  well. 
Ab  he  was  walking  on  the  shoro  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh 
day,  ho  was  suddenly  sot  upon  by  the  entire  populace,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  a  ceremony  which  is  preliminary  to  tlie  crowning, 
and  which  mnat  deter  any  bat  the  most  ambltioas  men  from 
aspiring  to  the  crown.  They  sari'onnded  him  in  a  dense 
crowd,  and  then  began  to  heap  upon  him  every  manner  of 
abuse  that  the  worst  of  mobs  could  imagine.  Some  spit  in  his 
face ;  some  beat  him  with  their  £st3 ;  some  Icickcd  Iiim ;  others 
threw  disgusting  objects  at  liim  ;  while  those  unlucky  ones  who 
stood  on  the  outside,  and  could  reach  tlie  poor  fellow  only  with 
their  voices,  asaidnonsly  cni-sed  him,  Iiis  father,  his  mother,  hia 
sisters  and  brothere,  and  all  his  ancestors  to  the  remotest  gener- 
ation. A  stranger  would  not  have  given  a  cent  for  the  life  of 
him  who  was  presently  to  bo  crowned.  Amid  all  the  noise  and 
stm^le,  I  caught  the  words  which  explained  all  to  me ;  for 
every  few  minntes  some  fellow,  administering  an  especially 
severe  blow  or  kick,  would  shout  out, '  Yon  are  not  ont  king 
yet;  for  a  little  while  we  will  do  what  we  please  with  yon. 
By  and  by  we  shall  have  to  do  your  will.' 

"Njogoni  bore  himself  like  a  man  and  a  prospective  king. 
He  kept  his  temper,  and  took  all  the  abuse  witlt  a  smiling  face. 
When  it  had  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  tliey  took  him  to  the 
house  of  the  old  king.  Here  he  was  seated,  and  became  again 
for  a  little  while  tlie  victim  of  his  people's  curses.  Then  all  be- 
came silent ;  and  the  elders  of  the  people  rose  and  said,  solemnly 
(the  people  repeating  after  them), '  Now  we  choose  yon  for  our 
king ;  we  engage  to  listen  to  i[on  and  to  obey  you.'  A  silence 
followed,  and  presently  the  silk  hat,  which  is  the  emblem  of 
Mpongwe  royalty,  was  brought  in  and  placed  on  Njo^oni'B 
head.  Ho  was  tlien  dressed  in  a  red  gown,  and  received  the 
greatest  marks  of  respect  from  all  who  had  just  now  abused 
nim.  Now  followed  a  sis  days'  festival,  during  which  the  poor 
king,  who  liad  taken  with  the  oSice  also  the  name  of  his  prede* 
cessor,  wds  obliged  to  receive  his  subjects  in  his  own  house,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  stir  out.  Six  days  of  indescribable  gorging 
of  food  and  bad  rum ;  of  beastly  drunkenness  and  uproarious 
festivity.  Numbers  of  strangers  came  in  fi-om  surronnding 
villages  to  pay  their  respects ;  and  all  brought  moro  rum,  more 
palm  wine,  and  more  food.  Everything  that  tended  toward  fes- 
tivity was  given  away,  and  all  who  came  were  welcoma  .... 
Finally,  the  rum  was  drunk  up,  the  allotted  days  were  expired, 
and  quiet  once  more  began  to  reign.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  his 
new  majesty  was  permitted  to  waflc  out  and  view  his  dominions." 
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Du  Chailln's  first  journey  to  the  interior  begau  towards  the 
latter  part  of  April,  1856,  and  tlie  first  stage  was  a  march  down 
tlie  coast  of  about  sixtjr  miles  to  tlie  town  of  Sangatanga  on 
Cape  I^ez,  Cape  Ixjpea  lies  in  lat.  0°  36'  10"  S.,  and  long. 
8°  40'  K.  from  Greenwich,  and  is  a  long  sandy  point  pro- 
iectinff  into  tho  sea,  on  whioh  it  gains  somewhat  every  year. 
The  Nazareth  mth  several  smaller  rivers  empty  into  the  sea 
here,  and  there  is  a  bay  abont  fonrteen  miles  deep.  The 
region  known  generally  as  the  Cape  Lopez  country  incladea 
all  tho  sliores  of  the  bay,  and  the  interior  for  thirty  or  forty 
miles.  Back  from  the  seashore  the  land  becomes  higher  and 
hilly,  the  mangroves  give  place  to  forests  of  palm  and  more 
nsef  u]  woods,  and  fino  praries  dot  the  country  quite  thickly. 
The  whole  of  this  district  is  given  to  the  slave-trade.  It  pro- 
duces small  quantities  of  ivory,  ebony,  wax,  etc. ;  but  the  slave- 
factory  is  tho  chief  commercial  establishment,  and  the  buying, 
selling,  and  transporting  of  slaves  for  the  baracoons  at  tlie  Cape 
is  the  most  profitable  business. 

The  tribe  in  possession  here  is  the  Oroungou,  related  appar- 
ently to  the  Mpongwe ;  aud  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  Du 
Chaillu  called  on  King  Bango,  their  cliief .  Ho  was  received 
in  state  by  the  king,  who  had  on  a  flaming  yellow  coat  with 
gilt  embroidery  all  over  it,  and  a  veritable  ci-own  like  those 
worn  by  actors  on  the  stage,  which  had  been  given  him  proba- 
bly by  some  trader.  Baugo's  wives  number  300,  and  he  told 
the  traveller  that  he  had  not  less  than  600  cJilldren — an  esti- 
mate which  was  confirmed  by  subsequent  observation.  On  the 
night  after  the  reception  the  king  gave  a  ball  in  Du  Chaillii's  ■ 
honor.  "  The  room  whero  I  had  been  first  received,"  says  Dn 
Chaillu,  "  was  the  ball-room.  AVhen  I  arrived,  shortly  after 
dark,  I  found  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  king's  -wives 
assembled,  many  of  whom  were  accounted  the  best  dancers  in 
the  country.  Shortly  afterward  singing  began,  and  then  a 
barrel  of  rum  was  i-olled  in  and  tapped.  A  good  glassful  was 
given  to  each  of  the  women,  and  then  the  singing  recom- 
menced. In  this  the  women  only  took  part,  and  the  airs  were 
doleful  and  discoi-dant.  The  words  I  could  not  always  catch  ; 
but  here  is  a  specimen : 

" '  WLen  we  ars  alivs  and  well, 

Let  1IB  be  many,  sing,  doooe,  and  langh ; 
For  after  life  comes  death  ; 
Then  the  body  rote,  the  worms  «Bt  it. 
And  all  is  doue  forever.' 

When  everybody  was  greatly  ejtcited  with  these  songs,  the 
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king,  who  sat  in  a  conier  on  a.  Bofa,  with  some  of  his  favorite 
wives  next  him,  gave  the  signal  for  the  dance  to  begin.  Im- 
mediately all  rose  up  and  beat  a  kiifd  of  tune  or  refrain  to 
accompany  the  noieo  of  the  tam-tams,  or  drums.  Then  six 
women  stepped  out  and  begau  to  dance  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  The  dance  is  not  to  be  described.  Any  one  wh9  has 
seen  a  Spanish  fandango,  and  can  imagine  its  lasciviona  move- 
ments tenfold  exaggerated,  will  have  some  faint  conceptions 
of  the  postures  of  Uiese  black  women.  To  attain  the  greatest 
possible  indecency  of  attitude  seemed  to  be  the  ambition  of 
all  six.  These  were  relieved  by  another  set  of  six  in  eonrse  of 
time,  and  so  the  ball  went  on  for  about  two  hours,  when,  what 
with  occasional  potations  of  rtim  and  the  excitement  of  the 
dance  and  noiee,  the  whole  assemblage  got  so  uproarious  that 
I  had  thoughts  o£  retreating ;  but  the  king  would  not  suffer  it. 
He  and  all  the  people  seemed  to  enjoy  it  all  exceedingly. 

"  Next  women  came  out,  one  at  a  time,  and  danced  their 
best  (or  woret)  before  a  closely  critical  audience,  who,  watching 
every  motion  with  jealous  eyes,  were  sure  to  applaud  by  audi- 
ble murmurs  of  pleasure  at  every  more  than  usually  lewd^tM. 
At  last  this  ceased,  and  two  really  pretty  young  girls  came  ont 
hand  in  hand  and  danced  before  me.  I  was  told  that  they 
were  daughters  of  the  king,  and  he  desired  that  X  should  take 
them  for  my  wives — an  offer  which  I  respectfully  but  firmly 
declined." 

It  was  Du  Chailln'a  desire  to, penetrate  into  the  hitherto 
nnexplored  interior  on  this  latitude  as  far  as  the  Nazareth 
Eiver,  which  he  was  told  lay  about  100  miles  to  the  east 
The  king  readily  consented  to  this,  and  assigned  him  twenty- 
five  men  to  carry  his  Inggage  and  help  him  in  hunting.  They 
set  out  on  the  23d  of  May,  and,  after  marching  for  tliree  days 
over  a  beautiful  country  of  rolling  prairie  and  gentle  hills, 
reached  Ngola,  the  chief  town  of  the  Shekiani  tribe,  about 
60  miles  due  east  of  Sangatanga.  Dn  Chaillu  was  the  first 
white  man  ever  seen  by  these  people,  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren ran  screaming  into  the  bouses  as  soon  as  they  caught 
sight  of  him.  But  he  was  cordially  received  by  Njambai,  the 
chief,  who  gave  him  a  house  and  invited  him  to  stay  and  hunt. 
Here  he  remained  several  days,  hunting  in  the  woods,  and 
penetrated  on  one  occasion  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Ngola. 
His  ofEortfl  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  species  of 
guinea-fowl  (Numida  pluTnifera),  a  new  pheasant  {Phaaidua 
niger),  and  a  new  species  of  buffalo  {Bos  hrachicJteros)  peculiar 
to  Equatorial  Africa.     He  also  killed  a  great  number  of  the 
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birds  aad  other  animalB  already  linowu.  On  the  30th  of  May 
lie  set  ont  ou  his  return  to  Saiigataiiga,  huutiag  coustantlj  by 
the  way  ;  and,  after  a  week  or  two  more  at  Cape  Lo^z,  1*6- 
tomed  with  his  spccimenB  to  tlie  Gaboon. 

The  geograpliical  results  of  this  journey  were  unimportant ; 
and  the  only  contribution  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
African  tribes  is  the  account  of  the  Shekiani,  a  people  who 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  sea-shore  and  interior  as  far  as  80 
miles  from  the  sea — from  the  banks  of  the  Muni  and  Moondsh 
down  to  the  Ogowai.  Through  this  great  extent  of  country 
they  are  scattered  in  villt^s,  haWng  nowhere  any  central 

Eoint  of  union,  and  living  for  the  most  part  in  the  ueighbor- 
ood  of  Mpongwe  and  Bakalai  people. 

In  pei-son  the  Shekianis  are  ot  ordinary  size,  generally  light- 
colored  for  neG;roe8,  and  not  so  fine-looking  as  the  Mpongwe. 
They  are  warlike,  treacherous,  much  given  to  trading,  ana  are 
real  cheats.  They  are  ardent  hnnteiB,  and  have  sufficient  cour- 
age and  great  skill  in  wood-eraft,  being  very  lithe  and  active, 
light  of  foot,  and  cunning  in  their  manosuvres  to  approach 
their  prey.  They  are  quarrelsome,  and  have  constant  "  pala- 
vers "  cither  with  their  own  villages  or  those  of  other  tribes. 
They  have  but  little  clan  feeling,  and  tlie  intercoui-se  between 
neiguboring  villages  of  Shekiaini  is  not  always  friendly,  and 
scarcely  ever  intimate.  The  men  have  little  or  no  taste  for 
agriculture;  they  leave  tlie  culture  of  the  ground  to  their 
women  and  slaves.  The  sea-shore  Shekianis  own  many  slaves, 
but  those  of  the  interior  but  few. 

In  their  warfare,  cunning  lias  a  most  important  part.  They 
laugh  at  the  eomago  of  the  white  man  who  faces  his  enemy, 
and  delight  most  in  ambushes  and  sudden  surprises.  If  one 
has  a  quan-cl  witli  another  he  lies  in  wait  for  bim,  shoots  him 
as  he  is  passing  by  the  way,  and  immediately  retreats.  Then, 
of  course,  the  dea^  man's  friends  take  up  his  quarrel ;  then  en- 
sue other  ambushes  and  murders ;  frequently  a  dozen  villages 
are  involved  in  palaver,  aud  the  killing  and  rebbing  goes  on  for 
months  aud  even  years,  each  party  acting  as  occasion  offers. 
This  breeds  a  feeling  of  insecurity  which  is  destrnctive  to  all 
settled  habits.  Often,  to  escape  assassination,  a  whole  \'illage 
moves  away  and  builds  anew  at  some  distance ;  and  perhaps 
then  the  enemy  reaches  them,  or  new  complications  arise,  afford- 
ing canse  for  new  murders. 

Polygamy  of  course  prevails  among  them,  and  takes  raukas  a 
political  institution.  A  man  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  marry  into 
as  many  influential  families  in  his  own  and  other  tribes  as  he 
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can,  as  this  extends  his  trade  connections,  and  liis  influence  and 
authority.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  cause  of  nearly 
all  the  palavers  and  wars  they  have.  The  men  are  continnallT 
intriguing  with  strange  women,  and  when  caught  are  murdereof, 
or  get  their  town  in  trouble.  Female  chastity  is  little  valued ; 
and  one  great  cause  of  the  gradual  deci-ease  of  this  and  other 
tribes  is  fouud  in  the  fact  that  they  force  their  females  to  marry 
at  such  au  age  that  they  never  become  mothers.  Children  arc 
promised  in  marriage  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  or  even 
at  birth  ;  and  gir£  are  actually  wives  at  eight  and  nine,  and 
sometimes  earlier.  They  have  children  at  eleven  or  twelve,  but 
of  course  the  women  age  early,  and  the  majority  die  young  and 
childless. 

Though  chastity  is  not  valued  for  itself,  adultery  is  a  serious 
offence  among  townsmen.  It  is  punished  by  fines,  graduated 
according  to  the  meaus  of  the  offender ;  and  many  men  are 
sold  annually  into  slavery  where  the  fine  cannot  be  levied  in 
any  other  way.  Sometimes  the  guilty  man  compromiBes  by 
working  for  a  certain  time  for  the  injured  hiiBband,  and  some- 
times blood  alone  heals  the  difficulty.  The  man  has  geoei-ally 
a  head  or  chief  wife — mostly  the  woman  he  married  first;  and 
to  have  criminal  intercourse  with  this  woman  ranbs  as  a  most 
heinous  crime,  for  which  the  offender  is  at  least  sold  into  sla- 
very. When  the  hnsband  forms  new  marri^e  connections,  and, 
as  often  happens,  his  sew  bride  is  but  a  chud,  she  is  tlien  put 
under  the  care  and  guardianship  of  the  head  wife,  who  brings 
her  up  to  the  proper  age.  They  marry  also  with  their  slave 
women ;  but  the  children  of  these  women,  though  free,  have 
less  inflaence  and  regard  among  the  people  than  the  children 
of  free  women.  Frequently  the  women  desert  their  husbands 
for  abuse  or  other  causes,  and  run  off  to  other  villages  ;  and  as 
it  is  a  point  of  honor  to  return  no  fugitives  of  this  kind,  here 
is  another  fertile  source  of  palaver  and  war. 

Tho  women  are  treated  very  harehly.  The  men  take  care 
to  put  all  the  hardest  work  on  their  wives,  who  raise  the  crops, 
gatuer  firewood,  bear  all  kinds  of  burdens  ;  and,  where  the 
bar-wood  ti'ade  is  carried  on,  as  it  is  now  by  many  Shekiaiii 
villages,  the  men  only  cut  down  the  ti-ees  and  split  them  into 
billets,  which  the  women  are  then  forced  to  bear  on  their  backs 
through  the  forests  and  jungle  down  to  the  river-banks,  as  they 
have  but  rude  pathi^  and  beasts  of  burden  are  unkuowti  in  all 
this  part  of  Africa.  This  is  the  most  severe  toil  imaginable, 
as  the  loads  have  to  be  earned  often  six  or  seven  miles  or 
more. 
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The  Slioltiani  tribe  is  divided  into  gUds,  and  thongli  these 
families  grow  very  large  BometimeB,  mamage  between  members 
of  the  same  clan  is  proliibited.  Cbildreu  add  mucli  to  a  man's 
coDBeqiienco,  especially  boys;  and  a  fruitful  woman  enjoys, 
for  tliis  reasoQ,  great  favor.  In  cases  where,  as  frequently 
happens,  the  head  of  the  family  is  old  and  decrepit,  the  mother 
of  many  children  has  no  questions  asked  her.  They  know 
nothing  scarcely  of  the  care  of  children,  and  lose  a  great  pro- 

Eortion  thi-oogb  mistaken  treatment  in  infancy.  Though  tliey 
ave  villages,  they  may  almost  be  called  a  nomadic  people. 
Tliey  are  continually  moving  about  the  country,  shifting  their 
quarters  for  Buch  causes  as  a  palaver  with  a  neighboring  town, 
the  deatli  of  the  chief,  or  a  belief  that  their  present  village  is 
bewitched.  Then  they  gather  up  all  their  houBehold  goods, 
and,  collecting  what  pi'ovisions  they  can,  move  off  in  a  Dody, 
sometimes  many  weary  miles  away. 

Their  superstitions  are  of  the  most  degrading  and  barbai-ous. 
The  belief  in  witchcraft  is  general,  and  causes  mucli  misery ; 
while  of  idols,  evil  and  good  spirits,  gi'eegrees,  fetiches,  and 
charms,  there  seems  no  end. 

Dn  Ohaillu  made  but  a  short  stay  at  the  Gaboon,  and  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1856,  set  out  for  Coriseo  Bay  with  the  intention 
of  exploring  the  Muni  to  its  head-watere,  and  of  crossing,  if 
possible,  tho  Sierra  del  Crystal  in  order  to  see  "  what  kind  of 
country  and  what  manner  of  people  were  to  be  found  there." 
Ho  desired  particularly  to  visit  the  cannibal  tribes  in  the  Sierra, 
and  to  ascertain  if  the  Congo,  which  had  been  supposed  to  flow 
northward  back  of  these  mountains,  was  really  to  bo  found 
there.  As  a  preliminary  to  this  it  was  necessary  to  get  the 
consent  and  assistance  of  Dayoko,  an  influential  chief  in  the 
Mnni,  who  holds  the  right  of  passage  on  the  river.  His  village 
lay  twelve  miles  up  the  river,  and  was  reached  fi-om  Coriseo  in 
one  of  the  large  native  canoes.  The  principal  difficulty  was  to 
convince  the  wary  old  chief  that  the  stranger  did  not  want  to 
trade  in  the  interior  and  thus  interfere  wim  his  monopoly ;  but 
when  it  was  made  clear  to  him  that  there  was  no  danger  in  this 
i-espect,  he  agreed  to  take  Du  Chailln  under  his  protection,  and 
to  furnish  him  with  au  escort  up  the  Ntambounay  River  to 
Mbene,  a.  subordinate  chief  whose  village  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  tlie  flrst  granite  range  of  the  Sierra  del  Crystal. 

Mbene's  village  was  reached  on  the  19tb  of  August  after  a 
journey  of  three  days,  part  of  it  on  foot  and  over  a  very  rough 
country  covered  with  thorny  thickets,  and  the  "  white  man" 
was  hospitably  welcomed.     He  soon  found,  however,  that  tliere 
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wag  a  great  scarcity  of  food  in  the  vicinity,  and  this  Iiastened 
forward  his  preparations  for  tlie  journey  over  tbe  moiintaina  to 
the  Fan  country.  Two  of  Mbene's  sons,  twelve  men  who  were 
liunters,  and  lialf  a  dozen  stout  women  as  porters,  were  provided 
for  the  trip,  and  Mbene  did  everything  he  could  to  assist  bis 
gtiest  in  getting  off ;  but  it  was  not  till  Angnst  24t1i  tbat  tbe 
party  started,  and  even  then  they  were  very  insnfliciently  pro- 
vided with  food.  That  day  they  scaled  tho  first  range  of 
granite  hills  and  traversed  an  elevated  table-land,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  waa  found  qnite  cold  at  night  Next  morning 
as  they  were  climliing  the  second  rango  or  hills  they  came  up- 
on tbe  Ntambounay  Falls,  which  Dn  Chaillu  describes  as  one 
of  the  grandest  signts  be  ever  beheld.  "  It  was  not  a  water- 
fall, but  an  immense  mountain  torrent,  dashing  down  bill  at 
an  angle  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  degrees,  for  not  less  than  a 
mile  right  before  ns,  like  a  vast  seething,  billowy  sea.  Tho 
river-course  was  fnll  of  the  liiige  granite  bouldei-s  which  lie 
about  here  as  thongh  tbe  Titans Tiad  been  playing  at  skittles  in 
tills  country ;  and  against  these  tbe  angry  waters  dashed  as 
thongb  tbey  would  carry  all  before  thera,  and,  breaking  up, 
threw  the  milky  spray  up  to  the  very  tops  of  the  trees  which 
grew  along  the  edge.  Where  we  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  rap- 
ids tbe  stream  took  a  winding  turn  up  the  mountains ;  but  ive 
.liad  the  whole  mile  of  foaming  rapids  before  us,  seemingly 
pouring  its  mass  of  waters  down  on  our  heads." 

Just  above  tho  Falls  V>\\  Cbailln  shot  an  immense  serpent, 
and  was  disgusted  to  see  bis  men  cut  off  its  bead,  divide  the 
body  into  proper  pieces,  and  roast  and  eat  tliem  on  tho  spot. 
A  snort  distance  beyond,  they  came  upon  footprints  which  the 
natives  at  once  recognized  as  those  of  tbe  gorilla.  They  were 
so  fresh  that  it  was  resolved  to  give  chase,  much  to  the  ten-or 
of  the  women  ;  but  the  gorillas  were  more  expert  in  wood-craft 
than  their  pursuers,  and  after  being  once  sighted  escaped  into 
the  depths  of  the  forest  Du  Chaillu  says ;  "  I  protest  1  felt 
almost  like  a  ranrderer  when  I  saw  the  gorillas  this  first  time. 
As  tbey  ran — on  their  hind  legs — they  looked  fearfully  like 
hairy  men ;  their  heads  down,  tbeir  bodies  inclined  forward, 
their  whole  appearance  like  men  running  for  their  lives.  Take 
with  this  their  awful  cry,  which,  fierce  and  animal  as  it  is,  has 
yet  something  human  in  its  discordance,  and  you  will  cease  to 
wonder  that  tlie  natives  have  the  wildest  suporstitions  about 
these  '  wild  men  of  the  woods.' "  One  of  these  superstitions, 
which  prevails  wherever  the  gorilla  is  found,  is  that  there  is  a 
kind  ot  gorilla  which  is  tbe  residence  of  certain  spirits  of  dc- 
13 
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■  parted  imwtocb.  These,  tlie  natives  believe,  can  never  bo 
caught  or  Killed ;  and  also  tliey  have  much  more  Bbrewdncse 
and  Ecnsc  than  the  cominon  aiiinjal,  tiniting,  in  fact,  tltc  iutel- 
ligence  of  man  with  the  strength  and  ferocity  of  the  benst. 

After  three  or  fonr  days  more  of  steady  marching,  during 
which  they  were  nearly  famished  owing  to  tho  scarcity  oi 
game — Du  Cliailhi  hoing  compelled  to  follow  the  native  exam- 

t)le  and  eat  roast  monkey— the  travellers  reached  the  first  vil- 
a^es  of  the  I^an,  at  a  distance  of  about  150  milea  in  a  straiglit 
line  from  the  coast.  Their  arrival  caused  a  tremendous  com- 
motion, and  men,  women,  and  children  fled  in  dismay  the  mo- 
ment they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  white  "spirit,"  It  was  only 
when  they  learned  tliat  the  Mbondemo  (Mbene's  people),  who 
were  negi-ocs  like  theinselvea,  bad  lived  for  days  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  "  spirit "  with  impunity  that  they  could  lie  induced 
to  lay  aside  their  fears ;  and  then  they  came  in  crowds. 

"  If  I  was  not  frightened,"  bays  Dii  Chailhi, "  I  was  at  least 
as  mncb  smprised  by  all  I  saw  as  the  Fan  conld  be.  These 
fellows,  who  now  for  the  first  time  saw  a  white  man  with 
straight  hair,  were  to  me  an  equal  surprise,  for  they  are  real, 
unmistakable  cannibals.  And  they  were,  bv  long  odds,  tho 
most  remarkable  people  I  had  thus  far  seen  in  Af  I'ica.  They 
were  much  ligliter  in  shade  than  any  of  the  coast  tribes,  strong, 
tall,  well  made,  and  evidently  active  ;  and  they  seemed  to  mc, 
to  have  a  more  intelligent  look  than  is  usual  to  the  African  un- 
acquainted with  white  men." 

riie  men  were  almost  naked.  They  had  no  cloth  about  the 
middle,  but  nsed  instead  the  soft  inside  bark  of  a  tree,  over 
which,  in  front,  was  suspended  tho  skin  of  some  wild-cat  or 
tiger.  They  bad  their  teetb  filed,  which  gives  the  face  a 
ghastly  and  ferocious  look,  and  some  had  the  teeth  blackened 
besides.  Their  hair,  or  "  wool,"  was  drawn  oat  into  long  thin 
plaits;  on  the  end  of  each  stiff  plait  were  strung  some  white 
uoads,  or  copper  or  iron  rings.  Some  wore  fcatlier  caps,  but 
others  wore  long  qoeues  made  of  their  own  wool  and  a  kind  of 
tow,  dyed  black  and  mixed  with  it,  and  giving  the  wearer  a 
most  grotesque  appearance.  Over  their  shoulders  was  sus- 
pended the  huge  country  knife,  and  in  their  hands  were  spears 
and  the  great  sliield  of  elephant  hide,  and  about  the  necks  and 
bodies  or  all  were  hnng  a  variety  of  fetiches  and  grecOTces, 
which  rattled  as  they  walked.  The  Fan  shield  is  made  m  the 
hide  of  an  old  elephant,  and  only  of  that  part  which  lies  across 
the  back.  This,  when  dried  and  smoked,  is  hard  and  lm]>eno- 
ti-able  as  iron.    The  shield  is  about  three  feet  lung  by  two  and 
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a  half  wide.  Their  fetiches  consisted  of  fingers  and  tails  of 
moDkeys ;  of  human  hair,  Ekin,  toBtli,  bones ;  of  ulay,  old  nails, 
copper  chains,  shells ;  feathers,  claws,  and  skulls  of  birds ; 
pieces  of  iron,  copper,  or  wood ;  seeds  of  plants ;  ashes  of  vari- 
ous substances.  From  the  great  variety  and  plenty  of  these 
objects  on  their  persona,  it  was  evident  that  the  Fan  are  a  very 
Boperetitions  people. 

The  women,  who  were  even  less  dressed  than  the  men,  were 
much  smaller  than  they,  and  hidoonsly  n£;ly.  These,  too,  bad 
their  teeth  filed,  and  most  had  their  bodies  painted  red,  by 
means  of  a  dye  obtained  from  the  bar-wood.  They  carried 
their  babies  on  their  backs  in  a  sling  or  rest  made  of  some  kind 
of  tree-bark  and  fastened  to  the  neck  of  the  mother. 

Such  were  the  sti-ange  people  who  now  crowded  aronnd  the 
"  spirit,"  as  they  persisted  m  ualtin?  him,  examining  every  part 
of  liis  person  and  dress  that  he  woiud  allow  to  be  touched,  but 
especially  wondering  at  his  hair  and  feet.  The  former  they 
could  not  Bufiiuiently  admire.  On  his  feet  he  had  boots,  and 
as  liis  trousers  lay  over  these,  they  thought,  naturally  enongh, 
that  these  boots  were  his  veritable  feet,  and  wondered  greatly 
that  the  face  should  be  of  one  color  and  the  feet  of  another. 

Nest  day  Du  Chaillu's  men  went  ont  with  their  old  trade 
mnsketfi  on  a  gorilla  hunt;  and  though  they  were  unsuccessfal, 
tliey  saw  such  clear  indications  of  the  presence  of  gorillas,  that 
he  determined  to  go  out  with  them  himself  the  day  afterwards. 
Tliey  l)eat  the  bush  all  day,  coming  upon  fresh  gorilla  tracks, 
hut  night  came  upon  tbera  before  they  had  brought  their  quarry 
to  bay ;  they  resolved,  therefore,  to  camp  in  the  forest  and  re- 
new the  hunt  next  day.  Next  morning  tliey  started  betimes, 
and  after  travelling  several  honrs  without  seeing  any  signs  of  a 
gorilla,  were  beginning  to  be  discouraged  when  suddenly  one 
of  the  hunters  gave  a  chi^  with  his  tongue, — the  native  way 
of  indicating  that  something  is  stirring  and  that  a  sharp  look- 
out is  necessary. 

"  Presently,"  says  Dr.  Ohailln,  "  I  noticed,  ahead  of  ns  seem- 
ingly, a  noise  as  of  somo  one  breaking  down  branches  or  twigs 
oitrees.  This  was  the  gorilLi,  I  knew  at  once,  by  the  eager 
and  satisfied  looks  of  the  men.  They  looked  once  more  care- 
fully at  their  guns,  to  see  if  by  any  chance  the  powder  had 
fallen  ont  of  the  pans ;  I  also  examined  mine,  to  make  sore 
that  all  was  right ;  and  then  we  marehed  on  cautiously. 

"  The  singular  noiee  of  the  breaking  of  tree-branches  contin- 
ncd.  We  walked  with  the  greatest  care,  making  no  noise  at 
alL    The  countenances  of  Uie  men  showed  that  they  thought 
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tlieinselves  engaged  in  a  very  eoriouB  iiQdertaking ;  btit  we 
puelied  OD,  until  finally  wo  tliouelit  wo  saw  throiigli  tbe  thick 
woodB  tlie  moving  of  tiie  bi-anelies  and  small  ti^ees  which  the 
great  beast  was  tearing  down,  probably  to  get  from  tliem  the 
berries  and  fruits  he  lives  on. 

"  Suddenly,  ae  we  were  yet  creeping  along,  in  a  silence  which 
made  a  heavy  breatli  seein  loud  ana  distinct,  the  woods  were 
at  once  filled  with  the  tremendooe  barking  roar  of  tlic  gorilla. 
Then  tbe  underbrush  swayed  rapidly  jnst  ahead,  ana  pres- 
ently before  us  stood  an  iuimense  male  gorilla.  He  bad  gone 
tlirough  the  jungle  on  his  all-fours;  bnt  when  lie  saw  onr  party 
be  erected  himself  and  looked  us  boldly  in  the  face.  He  stood 
about  a  dozen  yards  from  iis,  and  was  a  sight  I  think  never  to 
forget.  Nearly  six  feet  high  (iie  proved  two  inches  shorter), 
with  immense  body,  huge  chest,  and  great  rauscnlar  arms,  with 
fiercely-glaring  large  deep-gray  eyes,  and  a  liellisli  expression 
of  face,  which  seemed  to  mo  like  some  niglitmare  vision:  thus 
stood  before  ns  tliis  king  of  tbe  African  lorestB. 

"He  was  not  afraid  of  us.  lie  stood  there,  and  beat  his 
breast  with  his  huge  fists  till  it  resoimded  like  an  immense 
bass-drum,  which  is  their  mode  of  offering  defiance;  mean- 
timegiving  vent  to  roar  after  roar. 

"l^e  roar  of  tlio  gorilla  is  the  most  singtilnrand  awfnl  noise 
lieai'd  in  these  Afiican  woods.  It  begins  witli  a  sharp  hark, 
like  an  angry  dog,  then  glides  into  a  deep  bass  roll,  which  liter- 
ally and  closely  resembles  the  roll  of  distant  thunder  along  the 
sky,  for  which  I  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  take  it  wliere 
I  did  not  see  the  animal.  So  deep  is  it  that  it  seems  to  proceed 
less  from  the  month  and  throat  than  from  the  deep  chest  and 
vast  paunch. 

*'  His  eyes  began  to  flash  fiercer  fire  as  we  stood  motionless 
on  tbe  defensive,  and  the  crest  of  short  Iiair  which  stands  on 
bis  forehead  began  to  twitch  rapidly  up  and  down,  while  his 
powerful  fangs  were  shown  as  he  agaiu  sent  forth  a  tljunder- 
oas  roar.  And  now  truly  he  reminded  me  of  nothing  but 
some  hellish  dream  creature — a  l)eing  o£  that  hideous  order, 
half  man  half  beast,  which  we  find  pictured  by  old  artists  in 
some  representations  of  the  infernal  regions.  He  advanced  a 
few  steps — then  stouped  to  otter  that  hideous  roar  agaiu — ad- 
vanced again,  and  nnally  stopped  when  at  a  distance  of  about 
six  yards  irom  ns.  And  here,  as  fie  began  another  of  his  i-oara 
and  beating  his  breast  in  rage,  we  fired,  and  killed  him. 

"With  a  groan  which  had  something  terribly  human  in  it, 
and  yet  was  full  of  brutishncss,  it  fell  forward  ou  its  face. 
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The  body  alioot  convulBively  for  a  few  minutes,  the  limbe 
moved  about  in  a  strnggling  way,  and  then  all  waa  qniet — 
death  had  done-its  work,  and  I  had  leisure  to  examine  the  hnge 
body.  It  pi-oved  to  be  live  feet  ten  incliea  high,  and  the 
mascular  development  of  tlie  arms  and  breast  snowed  wliat 
immense  strength  it  had  possesacd." 

The  men  proceeded 
at  once  to  cut  up  the 
carc-ABs,  and  apportion 
out  the  meat — for  they 
actually  eat  this  crea- 
ture. They  also  care- 
fnlly  preserved  the 
brains  for  charms: 
prepared  in  one  way 
the  charm  gives  the 
wearer  a  strong  hand 
for  the  hunt,  and  in 
another  it  gives  him 
success  with  women. 

A  few  days  after- 
wards, Dii  Chailhi  was 
invited  to  the  princi- 
pal village  to  meet  the 
king,  Mbene  having 
overcome  the  latter^ 
reluctance  to  meet  the 
"  spirit "  face  to  face. 
It  was  near  by,  and  as 
he  entered  the  village, 
hethoughthesawBome 
bloody  I'emains  which 
looked  hnraan,  tliongh 
he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  believe  that 
it  waa  80.    Presently, 

however,  he  passed  a  kikq  hdiatai. 

woman  who  dissipated 
all  doubt.     She   bore 

witli  her  a  piece  of  the  thigh  of  a  human  body,  j  ust  aa  we  should 
go  to  market  and  carry  thence  a  roast  or  steak.  On  arriving  at 
uie  palftver-lionse,  he  found  the  king  surrounded  by  immense 
numbers  of  his  people.  This  personage  was  named  Ndiayai ; 
and  ho  was  a  ferocious-looking  fellow,  whose  body,  naked  with 
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tlie  exception  of  the  usaal  cloth  aronnd  the  middle,  made  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  was  painted  red,  aod  whose  chest,  stomach, 
and  back,  were  tattooed  in  a  rude  but  very  efFeutive  mamier. 
lie  was  covered  with  charms,  and  was  fully  armed.  All  the 
Fans  present  wore  queues,  but  tliat  of  the  kiug  was  the  largest 
of  all,  and  terminated  iu  two  tails,  in  which  wera  strung  hrasA 
rings,  while  the  top  was  ornamented  with  white  beads.  Brass 
anklets  jinsled  as  he  walked.  The  front  of  his  middle-clotli 
wasaline  piece  of  tiger-skin.  His  beard  was  plaited  in  several 
plaits  which  also  contained  white  beads,  and  stuck  out  stiffly 
fi-om  the  body.  His  teeth  were  filed  to  a  point  and  colored 
black,  giving  him  a  peculiarly  horrible  look.  Notwithstanding 
the  bravery  of  his  appeamnce,  however,  he  was  evidently 
frightened  at  sight  of  his  strange  guest. 

The  queen,  who  accompanied  lier  loixl,  was  very  old  and  hid- 
eously ugly.  She  was  nearly  naked,  Iter  only  article  of  dreea  ■ 
heinga  strip  of  the  Fan  cloth,  dyed  red,  and  about  four  inches 
wide.  Her  entire  IxHly  was  tattooed  in  the  most  fanciful  man- 
ner; and  her  skin,  from  long  exposure,  bad  bocomo  rough  and 
knotty.  She  wore  two  enormous  iron  anklets — iron  being  a 
very  precious  metal  with  tlie  Fan — and  had  in  iter  ears  a  pair 
of  copper  ear-rings,  two  inches  iu  diameter,  and  very  heavy. 
These  liad  so  weighed  down  tho  lobes  of  her  ears,  that  the  litUe 
finger  could  easily  have  been  put  into  the  holes  through  which 
the  rings  were  rnn. 

At  the  close  of  the  interview,  Du  Chaillu  was  conducted  to 
the  house  which  had  been  assigned  him.  Tho  bouses  of  tho 
Fan  are  small,  being  only  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  five  or  six 
wide,  and  four  or  five  high,  with  slanting  roofs.  They  are 
made  of  bark,  and  the  roofs  of  a  kind  of  matting  made  of  the 
leaves  of  a  palm-tree.  The  doors  run  np  to  tlie  eaves,  about 
four  feet  higli,  and  there  are  no  windows.  In  these  houses  the 
people  cook,  eat,  sleep,  and  keep  their  store  of  provisions,  chief 
of  which  is  the  smoked  game  and  smoked  human  ficeh,  hung 
up  to  the  rafters.  All  tho  Fan  villages  are  strongly  fenced  or 
palisaded;  and  by  night  a  cai-eful  watch  is  kept.  They  have 
also  a  little  native  dog,  whose  sharp  bark  is  the  signal  of  some 
one  approaching  from  without.  The  villages  are  kept  neat  and 
clean,  the  streets  being  swept,  and  all  garbage — except  indeed 
the  well-picked  bones  of  their  human  subjects — is  tlux>wu 
out. 

Du  Chaillu  was  now  on  excellent  terms  with  the  natives,  and 
went  out  hunting  with  tliem  nearly  every  day.  On  September 
4th,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  tliey  conduct  one 
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r>f  Hieir  great  periodical  elephant  hnnts.  The  forests  here- 
abonta  are  full  of  rongh,  stony  dimbing  plants,  which  rnu  up 
to  tlie  tops  of  the  tallest  trees.  When  the  Fan  find  that  the 
elephants  are  frequentinff  any  partiunlar  locality,  they  pro- 
ceed thither  in  great  numoers  (there  were  500  engaged  in  this 
linnt)  but  very  cautioiiely,  twist  the  vines  together,  and  very 
ingeniously,  bnt  with  much  labor,  construct  a  kind  of  huge 
fence  or  obstrnction,  not  sufficient  to  hold  the  elephant,  but 
qnite  strong  enough  to  check  him  in  liia  flight,  and  entangle 
him  in  tlie  meshes  till  the  hunters  can  have  time  to  kill  him. 
Once  caught,  tlioy  quietly  surround  the  huge  beast,  and  put 
an  end  to liis  struggles  by  incessant  disdiarges  of  their  epears 
and  gnns.  Sometimes,  tne  poor  beast  looks  like  a  gigantie  por- 
<uipine,  BO  nninorona  are  the  spears  launched  against  him  be- 
foi-e  he  is  killed.  Four  elephants  were  killed  in  this  way,  on 
this  hunt,  and  one  man  lost  hia  life, — a  not  nncomraon  occur- 
reiico,  as  the  elephants  often  charge  right  into  the  midst  of 
tlieir  assailants,  and  the  greatest  agility  and  presence  of  mind 
are  necessary  to  elude  them. 

The  rest  of  his  stay  in  Ndiayai's  country  presents  no  features 
of  special  interest,  so  we  will  merely  summarize  here  the  results 
of  his  observations  among  the  Fan. 

The  Fans  are  in  color  dark  brown  rather  than  black,  but 
'  liavo,  as  before  said,  cnrly  or  woolly  hair.  They  arc  lighter  in 
tiolor  than  the  Bakalui,  Sliekiani,  and  other  surrounding  tribes. 
They  tattoo  themselves  more  than  any  of  the  other  tribes 
uorui  of  the  equator,  hut  not  so  much  as  some  to  the  sontli. 
The  men  are  less  disfigured  in  this  way  than  the  women,  who 
take  great  pride  in  having  their  breasts  and  abdomen  entirely 
covered  with  the  bine  lines  and  curves.  Their  cheeks  also  are 
fully  marked  in  various  figures,  and  this,  with  the  immense 
copper  and  iron  rings  which  weigh  down  the  lobes  of  their 
ears,  gives  them  a  hideous  appearance.  The  men  are  very  ex- 
pert blacksmiths,  and  thongti  their  tools  are  rude  they  produce 
woi'k  far  superior  to  any  known  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Their 
weapons  indicate  their  skill  in  this  line.  Many  of  their  war- 
rioi-8  are  armed  with  a  truly  terrible  battle-axe,  one  blow  of 
which  qnite  suffices  to  split  a  nnman  sknll.  Ttion  there  is  a 
veiy  singular  pointed  axe,  which  is  thrown  from  a  distance,  as 
American  Indians  are  said  to  have  used  the  tomahawk.  The 
war-knife,  which  hangs  by  the  side,  is  a  terrible  weapon  for  a 
hand-to-hand  conflict ;  and  there  is  another  huge  knife,  overs 
foot  long  by  abont  eight  inches  wide,  which  is  used  to  cut  down 
tlirougb  the  shoulders  of  an  adversary.     The  spears  are  six  or 
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seven  feet  in  length,  and  are  throne  with  astonialiing  accnracy 
to  the  distance  of  thirty  yards.  Some  of  tlie  axes,  knives,  and 
other  iron-work  are  ornamented  with  scroll-work,  and  wrought 
in  graceful  lines  and  curves,  which  show  a  correct  eye  and  con- 
Biderable  artistic  taste.  Cn>s8ixiw8  ai-e  also  nsed  in  war  and  on 
the  hunts.  The  larger  arrows  have  an  iron  head,  something 
like  the  sharp  barbs  of  a  harpoon  ;  these  are  uacd  for  limiting 
wild  beasts,  and  are  about  two  feet  long.  But  the  moat  deadly 
weapon  of  all  is  the  little  insignificaut-Iooking stick  of  bamboo, 
not  more  than  twelve  inches  long,  and  simply  sharpened  at  one 
end.  Tiiia  is  the  famed  poison-arrow — a  missile  which  beara 
death  wherever  it  touches,  if  only  it  pricks  a  pinVpoint  of 
blood.  The  poison  is  made  of  the  iuices  of  a  plant  indigenous 
to  the  forests  hereabouts.  They  dip  the  sharp  ends  of  the  ar- 
rows several  times  in  the  sap,  and  let  it  get  thoroughly  dried 
into  the  wood  ;  it  gives  the  point  a  red  color.  The  arrows  are 
kept  very  carefully  in  a  little  bag  made  of  the  skin  of  some 
wild  animal.  They  are  much  dreaded  by  the  tribes  witli  whom 
the  Fan  are  sometimes  at  war,  as  thoy  can  be  projected  with 
such  force  as  to  fake  effect  at  a  distance  o£  fifteen  yai-ds,  and 
with  such  velocitv  that  they  cannot  be  evaded.  There  is  no 
euro  for  a  wound  from  one  of  these  harmless-looking  sticks — 
death  follows  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  Fan  have  also  some  skill  in  pottery,  and  make  vessels  of  | 
clay  which  are  sui-prisingly  regular  in  shape,  seeing  that  they 
know  nothing  of  the  latlie.  Their  agricultural  operations  are 
very  rude  ;  they  merely  cut  down  the  ti-ces  and  brusii  to  make 
a  clearing,  burn  everythhig  that  is  cut  down,  and  then  dig  lioles 
and  stick  in  their  roots  and  shrubs.  Their  staple  food  is  tbo 
manioc,  the  leaves  of  which  they  also  boil  and  eat  as  "  greens." 
Ecsides  manioc  they  cultivate  plantains,  yams,  sugar-caue  of  an 
excellent  quality,  and  squashes,  the  seeds  of  wliich  tliey  pre- 
pare in  a  peculiar  way. 

The  Fan  have  one  custom  which  perhaps  accounts  for  their 
superiority  to  the  surrounding  tribes.     They  never  marry  their 

f;irls  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty ;  and  they 
lave  a  care  for  the  chastity  of  their  young  women.  The  Fan 
marriage  ceremonies  ai-o  very  rude,  but  are  a  time  of  great  jol- 
lity. Of  course  the  Iiuaband  has  to  buy  his  wife,  and  the 
shrewd  father  makes  a  bargain  with  him  as  well  as  he  can,  put- 
ting on  a  great  price  i£  the  man's  love  is  very  anient ;  some- 
times the  price  is  so  higji  that  it  takes  years  before  a  man  can 
buy  and  marry  tlie  lady  of  his  hive. 

When  a  wedding  is  in  prospect  the  friends  of  the  happy 
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coople  spend  maTiTdays  in  obtainins  and  lajing  in  great  stores 
of  provisioufl — chiefly  smoked  elepliant-ineat  and  palm-wiue. 
They  engage  hunters  to  keep  np  tlie  supply,  and  accuranlate 
enough  to  feed  the  great  nninbers  who  are  expected  to  eoino. 
When  all  is  ready  the  whole  town  assembles,  and,  without  auy 
ceremony,  but  merely  as  a  public  sale,  as  it  were,  the  father 
hands  his  daughter  to  her  husband,  who  has  generally  already 
paid  her  price.  The  "  happy  pair  "  are,  of  course,  dressed 
Hnely  for  the  occasion.  The  bridegroom  is  attired  in  a  foatlier 
bcad-dresB  of  glowing  colors;  his  body  is  oiled;  hia  teeth  are 
black  and  polished  like  ebony ;  his  huge  Kuife  hangs  at  his  side; 
and  if  he  can  kill  a  leopard  or  panther,  or  other  rare  animal,  its 
skin  is  wrapped  about  hia  middle  in  a  graceful  way.  The  brido 
is  very  simply  dressed,  or  rather  she  is  (like  all  the  Fan 
women)  not  dressed  at  all ;  but  for  tiiis  occasion  she  is  orna- 
mented with  as  many  bracelets  as  she  can  get,  of  brass  or  cop- 
per, and  wears  her  woolly  locks  full  of  white  beads.  When  all 
are  assembled,  and  the  bride  is  banded  over  to  her  lord,  a  gen- 
eral jollification  ensaes,  which  lasts  sometimes  for  many  days. 
They  eat  elephant- meat,  get  tipsy  on  palm-wine,  dance,  sing, 
and  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  very  much,  nntil  at  last  wino 
grows  scarce,  and  the  crowd  returns  to  an  unwilling  sobriety. 

Polygamy  is  a  fertile  anurce  of  quarrels  and  bloodshed  among 
them  ;  and  the  growing  desire  for  "  white  man's  goods,"  to  pay 
for  which,  in  the  present  miserable  condition  of  trade,  they  can- 
not get  sufficient  ivory,  induces  them  to  send  many  of  their 
criminals  to  the  coast  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  They  themselves 
have  hut  few  slaves. 

The  "Fans  are  a  very  superstitious  people.  The  chief  village 
of  each  family  has  a  hnge  idol,  to  whose  temple  all  that  family 
gather  at  certain  periods  to  worship.  This  worship  consists  of 
rude  dances  and  singing.  The  idol-houses  are  usually  sur- 
rounded with  skullsoi  wild  animals,  prominent  among  which  is 
the  skull  of  the  gorilla.  To  take  away  or  disturb  these  skulls 
would  be  accounted  sacrilege,  and  worthy  of  death.  They 
have  a  great  reverence  for  cliarms  and  fetiches,  and  even  the 
little  children  are  covered  with  talismans,  duly  consecrated  by 
the  doctor,  or  greegree  man  of  the  tribe.  Witchyraft  is  a  com- 
mon thing  to  lie  accused  of  among  them,  and  the  death  penalty 
is  sternly  executed.  They  set  little  value  on  life,  and  as  tlie 
dead  body  has  a  commercial  value,  this  consideration  too, 
probably,  has  its  weight  in  passing  sentence  of  death. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  most  revolting  of  all  the  customs 
of  tiie  Fans.     They  are  not  only  cannibals,  but  practise  a  form 
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of  cBiiDibalism  nnbeard  of  among  the  other  cannibal  tribns  of 
AiriiA — eating  those,  namely,  who  have  died  of  sitineas. 
They  will  not  eat  members  of  their  own  family,  but  they  con- 
stantly buy  the  dead  bodies  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  of 
other  families  in  their  own  tribes;  who,  in  return,  buy  theirs. 
They  readily  give  ivory,  at  the  rate  of  a  small  tusk  for  a  body 
— even  wlien  tlie  latter  lias  evidently  died  of  soiuo  loathsome 
disease.  They  are  refriilar  ghouls,  in  fact,  and  have  heen 
known  to  steal  a  freehly-buried  body  from  tlie  cemetery  when 
on  a  visit  to  the  sea-coast 

"Notwithstanding  their  repulsive  habit,"  savs  Dii  CLailln, 
"  the  Faua  have  left  the  impression  upon  me  of  being  the  most 
promising  people  in  all  Western  Africa.  They  treated  me 
with  unvarying  hospitality  and  kindness;  and  they  seem  to 
liavo  more  of  that  kind  of  Btamina  which  enables  a  rude  people 
to  receive  a  strange  civilization  than  any  other  tribe  I  know  of 
in  Africa,  Energetic,  liei-ce,  warlike,  decidedly  possessing  both 
wnrage  and  ingeutiity,  they  arc  disagreeable  cneuiies;  aud  I 
think  it  most  probable  that  the  creat  tamilyor  nation  of  which 
they  are  but  a  small  oSsboot,  and  who  should  inhabit  the  monn- 
tainona  range  which  subsequent  explorations  convinc-e  me  ex- 
tends nearly  if  not  qnite  aci'oss  tlie  continent — that  these 
monntaiueers  have  stayed  in  its  course  the  great  sweep  of  Ma- 
hometan conquest  in  tins  part  of  Africa." 

It  was  Du  Chaillu's  great  desire  to  push  on  still  farther  to 
the  eastward,  and  visit  other  interior  tribes ;  but  this  was  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  state  of  war  between  the  tribes  on  the 
border,  and  after  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  the  neighboring  and 
friendly  Oshebas,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  Fan  friends  on  Sept. 
18th,  and  returned  by  easy  stages  to  Coriaco  Bay.  Fi-om  tliis 
point  he  mado  a  short  ajid  nuimportant  trip  up  the  Horjndah 
Itiver,  aud  early  in  November  found  himself  once  moi-e  in  the 
enjoyment  of  rest  st  the  Gaboon, 

After  a  somewhat  protracted  stay  with  his  friends  at  the 
mission,  Bn  ChaiUn  again  left  the  Gaboon,  February  5th,  18.57, 
intending  this  time  to  explore  the  district  known  as  tlio  "  Gam- 
ma Country."  The  Cainma  country  begins  to  the  south  of 
Cape  I/Dpez,  in  lat.  0°  40'  S.,  and  extends  southward  as  far  as 
the  liiver  Camma,  in  lat.  1°  50'  S.,  and  to  the  east  for  about 
lifty  miles  fi-om  the  coast.  It  is  a  well-watered  region ;  the 
Mexias,  and  some  minor  branches  of  the  gi-eat  Ogowai  Eivcr, 
rmining  into  the  sea  in  its  northern  bounds,  wliilc  tlie  Fernand 
Vaz,  the  Camma,  and  tlie  Seiti  have  their  mouths  farther 
Buutb  at  various  points  on  the  Camma  coast.     The  coast-line  is 
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generally  loT  and  swampy;  a  heavy  anrf  makes  landing  diffi- 
cult, except  at  a  few  points  protected  by  the  elmpc  of  the  land, 
and  the  shore,  viewed  itnni  the  sea,  lias  bo  monotonouB  an  as- 
pect that  Beaniea  find  it  difficult  to  recognize  their  whereabouts, 
even  after  considerable  experience  of  the  coast.  For  this  rea^ 
son,  the  trade  along  this  part  of  the  coast  is  not  very  brisk ; 
vesaela  touch  but  scldoin  ;  and  Dii  Cliaillu  had  to  pnrchaEe  a 
small  cutter  at  the  Gaboou  to  take  him  to  his  destination  on 
tho  Fernand  Yaz. 

The  place  selected  for  his  head-qnarters  was  Biagano,  the 
residence  of  King  Itaupauo,  who  was  a  friend  of  one  of  Du 
Chaillu's  Gaboon  allies,  and  who  proved  a  trustworthy  and 
helpful  friend  to  liim  in  his  later  exploratioDS.  Banpann'a 
)}eop1e  were  so  delighted  to  see  a  white  man  with  "trade" 
that  Dn  Chaillu  could  scai'cely  prevent  their  hugging  him  on 
his  arrival :  and  as  he  intended  to  use  this  point  as  a  base  of 
operations  lor  a  considerable  time  he  selected  a  spot  near  the 
village,  and  bad  a  number  of  hnta  and  storehouses  built  upon 
it,  which  looked  so  well  whco  they  were  finished,  that  he 
called  tho  settlement  Waehiuetou.  The  entire  town  was  built 
for  less  tljan  a  hundred  dollars.  The  houses  were  finished 
early  in  April,  and  as  soon  as  his  goods  liad  been  removed  to 
them,  Du  Chaillu  made  a  brief  excursion  up  the  Femand  Yaz 
— wliich  here  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast — to  a  town 
called  Aniambia,  where  hunting  was  said  to  be  good.  He  re- 
turned to  Biagano  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  on  May  4tli,  his 
men  caught  a  yonng  gorilla — an  event  which  he  describes  as 
"  one  of  tlie  greatest  pleasures  of  his  whole  life."  lie  was  a 
little  fellow,  between  two  and  three  years  old,  and  only  two 
feet  six  inches  in  height,  but  he  proved  as  fierce  and  stubborn 
as  a  grown  animal  could  have  been.  He  was  so  ferocious  that 
even  after  two  weeks  of  confinement,  it  waa  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach his  cage.  Once  he  escaped  by  tearing  away  tho  bam- 
boo sides  of  his  hot,  and  it  took  four  men  to  carry  him  back, 
even  after  a  net  had  been  thrown  over  his  head.  A  little  chain 
was  now  put  round  his  neck;  but  ten  days  after  he  was  thus 
chained  he  died  suddenly, — to  Du  Chaillu's  great  disappoint- 
ment. "To  the  last  he  continued  utterly  untamable ;  and, 
after  his  chains  were  on,  added  the  vice  of  treachery  to  his 
otliers.  He  would  come  sometimes  quite  readily  to  eat  out  of 
iny  hand,  but  while  1  stood  by  him  wonld  suddenly — looking 
me  all  tho  time  in  the  face,  to  keep  my  attention — put  out  his 
foot  and  grasp  at  my  1^.  Several  times  ho  tore  my  pantaloons 
iu  this  manner,  quick  retreat  on  my  part  saving  my  person ; 
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to  announce  that  the  widows  had  done  eating  a  certain  mess, 
mixed  of  varions  ingredients  suppoeed  to  have  radical  virtues, 
and  by  wliicli  they  are  released  trom  their  widowhood.  They 
iiow  put  on  bracelets  and  anklets,  and  the  iinest  calico  they 
had.  Abont  nine  all  tlio  guests  sat  down  on  mats  spread  about 
the  house  of  deceased  and  along  tlie  main  street.  They  wei-o 
divided  into  little  groups,  and  before  eacli  was  set  an  immeneo 
jar  of  mimbo.  All  began  to  talk  pleasantly,  till  saddenly  the 
Biagano  people  fired  off  a  volley  of  abont  one  hundred  guns. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  drinking  to  begin,  Men,  womon, 
and  children  sot  to ;  and  f rora  this  timo  till  next  morning  the 
orgies  were  continued  without  intorraption.  They  drank,  they 
sung,  thoy  fired  guns,  and  loaded  them  so  heavily  as  they  got 
tipsy  that  I  wonder  the  old  trade-guns  did  not  burst;  they 
drummed  on  everything  that  could  possibly  give  out  a  noise; 
they  shouted ;  and  the  women  danced— such  dances  as  are  not 
seen  elsewhere.  They  are  indecent  in  their  best  moments. 
The  reader  may  imagine  what  tbey  were  when  every  woman 
was  furiously  tipsy,  and  thought  it  a  point  of  honor  to  be  more 
bawdy  than  her  neighbor. 

"Kext  day,  abont  sanrise,  Jomboai  came  to  ask  me  to  assist 
at  the  concluding  ceremony.  His  brother's  house  was  to  he 
toni  down  and  buriicd.  Wlien  I  canie  tbey  fired  guna,  and 
then,  in  a  moment,  hacked  the  old  bonse  to  pie(;cB  witli  axes 
and  cntlasses.  When  the  ruins  were  burned  the  feast  was 
done.  And  this  is  to  go  out  of  mourning  among  the  Cam- 
ma." 

Late  in  Jannair,  1858,  Dn  Ohailla  received  another  invita- 
tion from  King  Qnengucza  to  visit  Goumbi,  conpled  with  a 
fromisc  to  escort  him  to  the  far  interior ;  and  on  the  20th  of 
ebmary  set  ont  on  his  journey  up  tho  Fernand  Vaz,  which  is 
known  in  its  upper  course  aa  the  Eembo.  Gourabi,  Quen- 
gueza's  town,  is  ninety-five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  was  reached  without  incident  on  Febrnaiy  29th.  Queii- 
giieza  welcomed  his  guest  very  warmly,  holding  a  state  recep- 
tion and  introducing  liim  to  all  his  people  with  the  announce- 
ment that  this  was  "  the  king's  white  man,"  and  that  whoever 
harmed  him  or  his  goods  should  pay  for  it  with  his  life. 
Oounibi  is  the  last  Gamma  town  on  the  river,  but  Quengueza 
has  vassels  among  the  Bakalai,  who  are  next  above,  and  in 
fact,  ranch  farther  into  the  interior.  While  prepai-ations  were 
being  made  for  the  journey  up  the  river,  Du  Ghaillu  amused 
himself  with  hunting.  On  the  8th  a  large  female  gorilla  was 
killed,  and  on  the  lltb  a  young  one  was  captured.     It  was  too 
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yonng  to  be  taken  from  the  breast,  however,  and  died  ten  dnys 
afterward. 

At  laBt  on  the  S2d,  Dn  Cliailln  and  tho  king,  witli  a  large 
retinne,  Bet  ont  for  the  village  of  Obindji,  a  friendly  chief  of 
tlie  Bakalai,  living  aboot  fifty  miles  up  the  Hembo.  This  vil- 
lage was  to  be  their  beadqiiartera  for  a  while,  and  was  reached 
late  in  tlie  afternoon  of  the  aeoond  day.  When  the  party  ap- 
proached tho  shore,  firing  gims  and  singing  son^,  Obindji 
uamo  down  in  great  state,  dressed  in  a  eilk  hat  (his  crown),  a 
coat  and  ehirt,  and  a  nice  doth.  He  was  ringing  his  hmdo,  a 
bell,  which  is  the  insignia  of  kinprship  here,— something  like  a 
i-oyal  sceptre.  Then  tlie  two  kings,  with  Da  Cbaillu,  entered 
the  town  amid  the  rejoicings  of  tho  people. 

Dn  Ohailla  spent  Bomo  weeks  lionting  in  the  woods  aboat 
Obiiidji's  town,  and  discovered  still  another  new  ape — tlie 
£ooloo-kamba.  Tlie  Kooloo-kamha  ia  not  very  mnch  smaller 
than  tlio  gorilla  (the  specunen  killed  by  Du  CnaiUii  was  fonr 
feet  three  incites  high),  but  it  is  much  less  powerful,  and  not 
so  fierce.  It  has  a  very  round  head,  whiskers  rnnning  quite 
rctiiiid  the  face  and  under  tlie  chin,  prominent  cheek-bones 
and  snnken  cheeks,  and  jaws  not  very  prominent — less  bo  tlian 
in  any  of  the  apes.  The  Btnicture  of  tho  head,  in  fact,  mora 
nearly  approaoliea  man  than  any  other  of  the  large  apes.  On 
the  2Dtli  of  April,  he  killed  another  large  gorilla — one  of  the 
largest  he  had  yet  seen.  Its  height  waa  five  feet  six  inches ;  its 
anna  had  a  spread  of  seven  feet  two  inches;  and  its  huge, 
brawny  chest  measured  fifty  inches  round. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  Quengiieza  and  Da  Chailln  set  ont  np 
tho  river,  with  about  twenty  slaves  and  hunters,  for  the  ebony 
coantry  ;  the  former  to  cut  wood,  and  the  lattei-  to  hunt.  The 
weather  was  excessively  hot,  and  Da  Ghaillit  was  prostrated 
with  an  attack  of  fever  which  kept  him  in  bed  for  a  week, 
and  left  him  weak  and  nervous.  The  party  spent  a  month  in 
tlie  woods,  and  did  not  return  to  Obindji  s  town  nntil  May 
2Sth.  Here  tlie  people  were  at  starvation-point,  and  on  the 
30th  Da  Chailiu  atai-ted  with  one  hundred  men  up  tho  river 
for  a  Bukaiai  town  called  Njali-Condie,  the  chief  of  which 
had  promised  bim  some  gorilla  hunts  if  lie  would  make  him  a 
visit  Tlio  town  was  reached  next  day,  but  one  of  the  snper- 
Btitions  observances  of  the  people  pi-evcnted  any  hunting  for 
several  days.  Du  Chailiu  took  this  opportunity  of  going  east- 
ward to  see  Igonmba,  an  Asliira  chiet  whofn  he  had  Been  at 
QonmhL    Finally,  on  the  7th  of  June,  they  went  out  on  a 
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gorilla-hnnt,  the  tragic  resnlt  of  wLicli  we  will  relate  in  Dii 
CbaiUu'a  own  words : 

"  I  gave  powder  to  flie  whole  party.  Six  were  to  go  off  in 
one  direction  for  bash-deer,  and  whatever  lack  mislit  send 
them,  and  six  otliere,  of  whom  I  was  one,  were  to  liimt  for 

erillos.  "We  set  off  toward  a  dark  valley,  where  Gambo, 
^rmmba's  eon,  said  we  should  find  oar  piiiy.  Tlie  gorilla 
cUooses  the  darkest,  eloomieBt  forests  for  its  liome,  and  is  found 
on  the  edges  of  the  clearings  only  when  in  search  of  plantains, 
or  sngar-cauo,  or  pine-apple.  Often  they  choose  for  their 
peculiar  hannt  a  piece  of  wood  so  dark  that  oven  at  midday 
one  can  scarce  see  ton  yards.  This  makes  it  the  more  neces- 
Bary  to  wait  till  the  monatrous  beast  approaches  near  before 
shooting,  in  order  that  the  first  shot  may  he  fatal.  It  does  not 
often  let  tiie  hunter  reload. 

"  Oar  little  party  separated,  as  is  the  ciiatom,  to  stalk  the 
wood  in  various  directions,  Ghimbo  and  I  kept  togethei-.  Oue 
brave  fellow  went  off  alone  in  a  direction  where  he  thought  he 
could  find  a  gorilla.  The  other  three  took  another  course. 
We  had  been  about  an  hour  separated  when  Gambo  and  1 
heard  a  gun  fired  but  little  way  from  as,  and  presently  an- 
other. We  were  already  on  our  way  to  the  spot  where  we 
ho|)ed  to  see  a  gorilla  slam,  when  the  forest  began  to  resound 
with  the  most  terrific  roars.  Gambo  seized  my  arms  in  great 
agitation,  and  we  harried  on,  both  filled  with  a  dreadful  and 
sickening  fear.  We  had  not  gone  far  when  our  worst  fears 
were  realized.  The  poor  brave  fellow  who  had  gone  off  alone 
was  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood,  and  I 
thought  at  first  quite  dead.  His  bowels  were  protruding 
through  the  lacerated  abdomen.  Beside  him  lay  his  gun. 
The  stock  was  broken,  and  the  barrel  was  bent  aud  flattened. 
It  bore  plainly  the  marks  of  the  gorilla's  teeth. 

"We  picked  him  up,  and  I  di'essed  his  wounds  as  well  as  I 
conld  with  rags  torn  from  my  clothes.  When  I  had  given 
him  a  little  bi-audy  to  drink  he  eame  to  himself,  and  was  able, 
but  with  great  difficulty,  to  speak.  lie  said  that  he  had  met 
the  gorilla  suddenly  and  face  to  face,  and  that  it  had  not  at- 
tempted to  escape.  It  was,  he  said,  a  huge  male,  and  seemed 
very  savage.  It  was  in  a  very  gloomy  part  of  the  wood,  and 
the  darkness,  I  suppose,  made  liim  miss.  lie  said  lie  took 
good  aim,  and  fired  when  the  beast  was  only  about  eight  yards 
off.  The  ball  merely  wounded  it  in  the  side.  It  at  once  be- 
gan beating  its  breasts,  and  with  the  greatest  rage  advanced 
upon  him. 
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"  To  ran  away  was  impossible.  He  would  have  been  caught 
in  tlie  jungle  before  he  had  goae  a  dozen  steps. 

"  Ho  stood,  his  ground,  and  as  quickly  aa  fie  could  reloaded 
hiB  gan.  Just  aa  ne  raised  it  to  fii-o  tlie  e|onIla  dashed  it  out 
o£  his  hands,  the  gun  going  off  in  the  fall,  and  tben  in  an 
instant,  and  with  a  terrible  roar,  the  animal  gave  him  a  tre- 
mendous blow  with  its  immense  open  paw,  frightfully  lacera- 
ting the  abdomen,  and  with  tins  single  blow  laying  bare  part 
of  the  intestines.  As  he  sank,  bleeding,  to  the  ground,  the 
monster  seized  the  gun,  and  the  poor  hunter  thonght  he  would 
have  his  brains  dashed  oat  with  it.  But  the  gorilla  seemed  to 
hare  looked  upon  this  also  as  an  enemy,  and  in  his  rage  flat- 
tened the  barrel  between  his  strong  jaws. 

"  When  we  came  upon  the  ground  the  gorilla  was  gone. 
This  is  their  mode  when  attacked — to  strike  one  or  two  blows, 
and  then  leave  the  victims  of  their  rage  on  the  ground  and  go 
off  into  the  woods." 

On  tlie  10th  they  killed  a  large  gorilla,  and  on  the  lOtli  of 
July  s  second  one  whicli  provea  to  be  of  immense  size.  On 
the  13th  of  July,  Du  Chaillu  set  out  on  his  retnm  to  Obindjrs 
town.  The  dry  season,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  now  were, 
was  very  unfavorable  for  travelling;  the  fever  was  wasting  his 
atren?Ui,  and  his  supplies  were  fast  giving  ont.  He  resolved, 
tliereiore,  to  return  to  the  coast,  and  recruit  his  health  before 
making  a  final  effort  to  penetrate  beyond  the  Bakalai  to  the 
eastward.  He  reached  Bii^ano  on  Augnst  13th,  and  was  im- 
mediately prostrated  with  such  an  obstinate  attack  of  fever 
that  he  was  obliged  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  passing  vessel 
and  sail  for  the  Gaboon. 

Before  resuming  the  narrative,  we  will  summarize  the  trav- 
eller's acuonnt  o^  the  Bakalai,  the  people  among  whom  he 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  during  the  expedition 
just  ontlinod.  They  are  one  of  the  most  nnmeroos  and  widely 
extended  tribes  in  Equatorial  Africa.  Tlieir  settlements  are 
found  from  the  Muni  on  the  north  to  the  Femand  Yaz  on  the 
Boath,  and  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  country  of  the  Apingi. 
To  tite  north  they  approach  the  sea-shore,  and  live  on  the 
rivers;  hut  fartlier  soutn  they  recede  from  the  coast  and  are 
met  farther  inland.  Their  settlements  are  widely  scattered, 
and  they  are  often  found  living  in  independent  towns  in 
regions  chiefly  occupied  by  other  tribes.  The  Bakalai  are  of 
ordinai-y  size,  and  the  men  are  generally  well  made.  They 
are  not  very  black,  though  tliey  have  full  negro  features. 
They  are   not  very  strong,  chiefly  becaose  they  live  poorly; 
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but  they  liave  great  powers  of  endiirance,  and  on  this  account 
make  excellent  hunters.  Considering  their  nnmerous  Biiper- 
Btitions  and  their  pot)r  mark  era  an  ship,  they  are  brave  fellows  on 
the  Iiiint.  Tu  face  a  gorilla,  and  ualinly  await  his  approa<;h 
till  you  know  that  if  yon  misa  him  yon  will  certainly  be  hie 
prey,  must  be  counted  an  act  of  no  conamon  courage.  And 
this  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Bakalai  hunt  this  terrible 
breast. 

Wives  and  slaves  are  their  only  property.  A  man's  stand- 
ins  is  ac<y»rding  to  the  number  of  his  wives.  As  soon  as  n 
Ba^alai  has  acquired  some  "  white  man's  goods  "  in  return  for 
ivory  or  ebony,  he  immediately  sets  out  to  buy  a  new  wife. 
Tliey  generally  prefer  to  marry  \-ery  young  girls ;  and  often 
yonng  children  are  regularly  bargained  away.  In  this  case 
they  remain  with  their  parents  till  the  age  ojf  puberty.  The 
duties  of  a  wife  are  to  labor  for  her  liusband,  to  C(X)k  for  him, 
to  work  in  the  lielda,  and  to  be  generally  his  beast  of  burden 
and  superior  slave.  Wiien  thelmsbana  dies,  liis  wives  and 
slaves  are  divided  among  his  relatives;  his  brothel's  taking 
preference,  bnt  even  his  sons  inheriting  sometiniea.  It  is  a 
cnriona  fact,  tJiat,  though  they  will  take  their  brother's  or 
father's  wives  in  marriage,  they  will  not  marry  a  woman  of  the 
iAvaefamibj  or  dan  with  themselves.  This  is  the  case,  also, 
among  other  tribps. 

Of  slave?  the  Bakalai  have  not  many.  The  wants  of  the 
white  tradei-s  on  the  coast,  and  their  own  need  for  white  men's 
goods,  make  them  sell  most  of  those  they  get  to  the  tribes 
nearer  the  coast.  People  caugiit  in  adultery — particularly 
with  a  "head  wife"— are  sold  into  slavery  in  certain  cases. 
Those  accused  of  sorcery  are  killed  or  sold  into  slavery.  Also 
a  debtor  may  be  sold  by  his  creditor. 

Their  costume  is  very  light.  Where  they  can  get  American 
or  European  goods,  they  so  greatly  prefer  those,  tliat  a  Bakalai 
will  wear  a  filthy  rag  of  cotton  prmt  for  months  without  wash- 
ing, rather  tliau  thmw  it  aside  for  a  clean  native  grass-cloth 
wrapper.  The  women  are  extravagantly  fond  of  European 
heaas,  and  wear  also  anklets  and  bracelets  of  copper  or  iron. 
The  rude  mat  which  Is  worn  round  the  middle  by  the  men  is 
made  of  grass,  and  very  ingenionsly  constructed.  But  the 
fine  grass-cloth,  some  of  which  is  very  beautiful,  is  not  made 
among  them.  Tiiat  they  get  from  the  Ashira,  a  people  farther 
inland,  or  from  other  interior  tribes.  They  are,  Ukc  all  the 
tribes  of  this  region,  great  traders,  and  are  proficients  in  the  art 
of  lying, — the   most   important  qnalitication  of  a   merchant 
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Iiei-oalxiiita.  Thej'  are  fond  of  mnsio  of  eertain  Idiida.  Tlie 
tam-tam,  or  drum,  is  used  for  all  dances  and  ceremoniale ;  bnt 
thpy  have  also  a  guitar,  and  fi  harp  of  eifrht  Btrings — an  in- 
genious iiiatrnment  on  wbiuh  some  of  tliem  play  with  gi-eat 
skill.  Some  of  their  airs  are  really  pretty,  tliough  sad  and 
monotonous. 

The  most  pecnliar  trait  of  the  Bakalai,  which  dietiii^uiBhes 
thein  fi-ora  other  tribes  with  whom  they  are  intennixcd,  is  their 
ix)ving  character.  They  never  stay  long  in  one  place.  A 
Bakalai  village  is  scarce  bnilt — often  the  plantations  have 
not  borne  frnit  the  first  time — when  they  feel  impelled  to 
move.  Then  everything  is  abandoned ;  they  gather  np  what 
few  stores  of  provisions  they  may  have,  and  start  off,  often  f<ir 
great  distances,  to  make  with  infinite  pains  a  new  settlement, 
which  will  be  abandoned  in  turn  sometimes  after  a  few  months ; 
though  sometimes  they  remain  a  year  or  two,  and  even  more, 
in  the  same  place.  Thus,  on  the  head-watei-s  of  the  Gaboon 
and  its  tributaries,  the  favombie  position  for  tradcobli^es  tbcui 
to  remain  in  the  same  neighborhood.  But  even  there  tliey  shift 
from  one  place  to  anothei-,  distant  only  a  mile  or  two  from 
each  otLer. 

Many  things  contribnte  to  this  roving  tendency,  bnt  first  of 
all  is  their  great  fear  of  death.  They  dread  to  see  a  dead  jjer- 
flon.  Their  sick,  unless  they  have  very  good  and  near  friends, 
are  often  driven  out  of  the  village  to  die  in  loneliness  in  the 
forest.  When  a  man  dies  in  Bakalai  village  the  stability  of 
that  settlement  has  received  a  violent  shock.  If  a  second  dies, 
then  the  people  at  once  move  away.  They  think  the  place  bo- 
witched;  they  fancy  death,  dreaded  death,  stalking  in  their 
midst.  A  doctor  is  called,  who  goes  tlirengh  his  incantations, 
and  some  poor  wretch  is  condemned  to  dnnk  the  mboundon. 
Often  several  friendless  creatures  are  accused  and  condemned 
in  a  breath,  and  murdei-ed  in  cold  blood.  Then  the  village  is 
broken  np;  the  people  set  out  again  upon  their  wandenngs, 
and  fix  upon  some  lonely  spot  for  new  plantations  and  a  new 
home.  "It  is  as  though  tliey  were  all  their  lives  vainly  flee- 
ing from  the  dread  face  of  death.  This,  indeed,  is  the  refrain 
of  all  their  sad  songs,  the  burden  of  every  fear.  Having  little 
else  to  lose,  they  seem  to  dread,  more  than  any  other  people  I  ever 
saw,  the  loss  of  life.  And  no  wonder;  for  after  death  is  to 
them  nothing,  '  Death  is  the  end.'  '  Now  we  live ;  by  and  by 
we  shall  die;  then  we  shall  be  no  more,'  'lie  is  gone;  we 
shall  never  see  him  more ;  we  shall  never  shake  his  hand 
again;  we  shall  never  hear  him  laugh  again.'     This  is  the- 
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dolomnfl  burden  of  their  evening  end  morning  sone."  And 
yet,  by  a  Btraiige  contradiction,  they  are  extravagantly  super- 
stitions.  Believing  that  there  ia  no  life  beyond  this,  tliey  yet 
fancy  a  ghost  or  Bpirit  in  eveiy  moving  tree  or  bosh  after  iijght, 
and  in  tlie  twiiigut  lionr  are  eometiiiics  overpowered  with  an 
nndefiuable  dread,  w]iioh  makes  them  fear  to  come  even  out- 
Bido  their  hnts. 

Another  cause  of  fear  ia  their  treacherons  and  qnarrelsome 
disposition.  They  are  constantly  quarrelling  with  their  neigh- 
bors. Many  of  their  qnarrelB  and  palavers  arise  about  women. 
Polygamy  prevails  extensively ;. female  chastity  is  not  valued, 
except  as  an  article  of  merchandise;  the  women  have  great 
freeuom  and  an  intriguing  spirit,  and  the  ccHisequence  is  that 
a  faithful  wife  is  an  unJieard  of  thing.  The  crime  of  adultery 
with  a  A«K^wife,  howover,  ia  considered  a  very  serions  misde- 
meanor, for  which  the  offender  may  be  heavily  fined  if  he  ia 
rich,  sold  into  slavery  if  ho  is  poor,  or  perhaps  killed.  Now, 
when  a  man  is  caught  in  such  a  difBculty,  he  makes  his  escape, 
if  possible,  to  the  next  village.  It  is  considered  dishonorable 
to  give  up  a  fugntive,  and  if  he  gets  safely  tliere  be  is  safe  for 
the  time,  Titen  logins  quarrelling,  succeeded  presently  by 
murder ;  then  the  curious  process  or  securing  allies  hy  h^itig 
gome  inhabitant  of  the  village  from  which  tiiey  require  assist- 
ance, breeds  more  murder  and  retaliation,  and  so  in  a  few  days 
a  large  tract  of  country  is  interested  in  a  quarrel,  and  fights 
and  assassinations  continue  till  some  villages  are  almost 
annihilated,  and  others  are  removed  afar  off,  only  to  be  mixed 
up  with  new  strifes. 

When  war  has  really  brolten  out  in  the  country  once,  there 
is  no  rest  nor  safety.  No  man  or  woman  in  any  vill^  can 
take  a  step  in  any  direction,  day  or  night,  without  fear  ofdeath. 
Tbey  lay  ambuscades  to  surprise  ea^i  other's  villages.  They 
shoot  through  the  tree-bark  ot  which  tJieir  houses  are  made,  and 
kill  sleeping  persons.  They  use  every  unfair  means  of  warfare ; 
and  the  meaner  the  attack  and  the  greater  the  treachery,  the 
more  glory  they  have  won.  In  such  times  of  war  fii-ea  are  put 
out  after  dark,  because  they  give  light  to  the  enemy ;  the  peo- 
ple keep  a  dead  silence,  lest  their  voices  should  betray  their 
whereabouts;  the  hunters  fear  to  hunt,  the  women  and  slaves 
to  plant,  and,  in  consequence,  everybody  is  in  a  condition  of 
semi -starvation.  This  lasts  sometimes  for  months.  At  last 
whole  districts  are  depopulated ;  those  who  are  not  killed  desert 
their  villages,  and  all,  perishing  with  hunger,  move  far  away 
fi-om  tlie  fatal  spot. 
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Like  all  tlie  neigbboring  tribes  thej  know  notlilng  of  reme- 
dies for  any  form  of  diBease.  Whon  a  man  is  BJuk  he  is  left  to 
nature.  Ii  lie  dies  it  is  witclicraf t,  Tbey  cannot  believe  that 
a  man  can  die  in  the  prime  of  life  from  purely  natural  causes. 

After  a  montli  or  bo  at  tlie  Gaboon,  Da  Cbaillu  foimd  hiB 
health  restored  Bufficieutly  to  justify  another  attempt  to  pene- 
trate the  interior.  He  retiimed  accordingly  to  Biajjano,  or 
Washiii^on,  and  ascended  the  river  to  Gonmbi,  which  was 
readied  ou  the  13tlx  of  October,  1858.  King  Quengneza  was 
very  glad  to  have  him  back,  and  gave  him  thirty-five  men  to 
accompany  him  on  the  proposed  journey  to  Ashira-land.  On 
the  22d  they  set  out  for  Obindji'ft  town,  which  was  reached  on 
the  26th  J  here  the  party  was  joined  by  two  Bakalai  and  several 
Ashira  men,  one  of  whom  was  to  act  as  guide.  Eariy  on  the 
27tli  they  left  Obindji'a  town  behind  them,  and  after  a  march 
of  two  days  neai-ly  due  east  over  a  niountainoua  and  very 
rugged  country,  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  emerged  later  in 
the  afternoon  upon  the  great  Ashim  prairie-land,  dotted  plenti- 
fully with  villages,  which  looked  in  ttie  distance  like  ant-heaps. 
"  I  stood  for  a  long  time,"  says  Dn  Chaillu,  "  on  the  edge  of  a 
bluff,  taking  in  this,  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  I  ever  saw  in 
ray  life.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  was  a  high  rolling  prairie. 
As  I  afterwards  discovered,  the  plain  is  aliout  55  miles  long  by 
10  wide.  All  over  this  vast  plain  were  scattered  collections  of 
littleAshirahuts.  The  bills  and  valleys  were  streaked  withlittle 
ribbon-lHie  paths,  and  hero  and  there  the  eye  caught  the  silver 
eheen  of  a  brook  winding  along  through  the  elevated  land.  In 
the  far  distance  loomed  up  mountains  higher  than  any  I  had 
yet  seen,  and  whose  peaks  were  lost  in  the  clouds.  It  was  a 
grand  sight." 

In  order  to  make  a  properly  impressive  entry  into  Ashira- 
land,  Okendjo  sent  two  men  abetul  to  announce  that  "  the 
spirit "  was  coming  to  see  them,  and  that  he  (Okendjo)  had 
been  selected  as  his  guide. 

"  Soon,  in  the  nearest  village,  we  began  to  see  people  moving 
about  hurriedly,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  the  whole  plain 
knew  something  had  occurred.  Meantime  those  nearest  us 
came  out  to  meet  ns,  and  we  moved  forward  to  them.  When 
they  saw  me,  all  stripped,  and  the  majority  turned  back  with 
awe  and  alarm  depicted  ou  their  faces.  We  continued  to  ad- 
vance slowly.  It  was  nearly  dusk  when  we  entered  the  near- 
est village.  But  very  few  of  the  people  dared  to  approach 
me  ;  and  even  those  took  to  flight  if  I  fixed  my  eve  upon  tbem, 
evidently  fearing  I  would  do  them  a  mischief.     Okendjo 
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walked  nheaJ  of  me,  proclaimiag,  in  a  most  magniloquent  man- 
ner, the  many  virtnea  of  the  great  white  man  oi"  spirit  whoni 
ho  had  brought  to  see  his  coimtrymcn.  And  the  crowd  an- 
swered to  his  worda  in  Bhotits, '  The  tan^ani  lias  come  !  The 
spirit  lias  come  to  see  our  land — our  land,  wliicli  he  never  saw 
lief  ore ! ' 

"  It  happened  Inckily  that  the  chief  of  the  first  yillaj^e  we 
came  to  was  a  brother  of  Okendjo.  Akoonga  met  ns  at  the 
entrance  of  hia  place,  and  said, '  Is  it  trtio,  Okendjo,  what  I 
hear,  that  you  brmg  to  us  this  man  %  Is  it  not  an  hallnciuation 
of  my  mind,  occasioned  by  too  mucli  palin  wine?  Is  ho  the 
white  man  wlio  makes  the  gims,  tlie  cloth,  the  beads,  the  brass 
rods,  and  the  copper  rinffs? ' 

"Okendjo  replied,  '  lie  ia  the  man.  This  is  lie  of  whom 
you  have  heard  so  much.  He  cornea  fi-om  a  far  country  to  see 
ns.'  ' 

"  Tlum  the  people  shouted  out  their  surprise.  A  house  was 
given  me,  and  when  I  had  taken  possession  the  chief  came,  fol- 
lowed by  ten  of  hie  wives,  each  liearing  two  bunches  of  plan- 
tains, which,  with  fear  and  trembling,  they  deiKisited  at  my 
feet.  Next  were  brought  four  goats,  twenty  fowls,  several 
baskets  of  ground-nuts,  and  maiiyl)iniches  of  sugar-cane, 

"  When  these  were  delivered,  Akixinga  said  to  Okendjo, 
'  Tell  the  spirit  that  I  thank  liim  that  he  stays  in  my  village  a 
night.  Tell  him  he  is  welcome,  and  all  those  who  follow  him. 
lie  is  the  master  while  he  is  here.  This  food  ia  for  him.  Aa 
for  his  people,  my  women  will  cook  for  tbem,' 

"  I  thanked  him. 

"  Then,  allowing  me  the  house,  he  said, '  It  is  your  house ; 
my   wives  are  yours;    my  sla^'cs  are  youre;  my  people  are 

■'  Then,  at  last,  I  had  a  chance  to  refresh  myself  with  supper. 
After  aupper,  being  tired,  I  lay  down,  but  was  not  yet  asleep 
when  I  heard  the  chief  say  to  his  people, '  Bo  silent;  do  not 
tnuible  the  spirit ;  do  not  apeak  lest  you  awake  him.  Our  foi-e- 
fathera  nor  oui'selvcs  e\er  saw  such  a  w<jnder  as  this.' 

■'  The  coiiBcqnence  of  thia  kind  and  very  unusual  forethought 
was  that  I  enjoyed  a  very  good  iiighl's  lesL  .... 

"  In  the  m(nning,  Olenda,  the  king  or  head  chief  of  the 
Ashiras,  sent  two  mesBcnj^re  with  presents  of  goats  and  plan- 
tains, and  a  deaira  that  I  should  coino  to  his  town.  I  sent  back 
word  that  I  would  the  day  after  to-moiTow ;  to-day  my  feet 
were  too  sore.  The  king  sent  word  that  [should  bo  carried  if  I 
would  come.     I  replied  that  I  would  come  ou  the  day  I  b:id 
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apvfointcd.     That  I  uever  bmke  my  word  nor  ever  changed  my 
laitid. 

"  Accordingly,  on  November  2d,  early  in  the  morning,  I  was 
arouiied  ly  King  Olenda's  people,  wlio  had  come  to  escort  mo 
with  singing  and  dancing.  I  toot  leave  of  Akoonga,  giving 
him  a  present  of  one  linndred  yards  of  cloth,  and  some  beads, 


and  an  old  sliirt,  wlieroat  he  was  hugely  deliglited. 

"  My  men  had  now  easy  times.     My  baggage  was  carriea  alto- 
gether by  the  Ashira,  who  marched  aliead  singing  wild  st>ng8 


celebrating  my  arrival  among  them.  After  a  journey  of  ten 
miles  over  the  grassy  prairie  wo  came  to  Olenda's  town,  which 
may  be  called  the  capital  of  the  nation.  I  was  conducted  to 
the  best  house  in  the  place  ;  and,  after  waiting  half  an  hour, 
the  ringing  of  tlie  kendo  aimounc-ed  tlie  approach  of  the 
king. 

"  At  last  King  Olenda  stood  before  me — a  most  surprising 
object  indeed,  lie  was  an  old,  old  man,  with  wool  as  H^iite  as 
snow,  face  a  mass  of  wrinkles,  and  body,  thin,  lean,  and  bent 
abnost  double  with  age.  lie  had  painted  his  haggard  old  face 
red  ou  one  side  and  wliite  on  the  other,  in  streaks,  and,  as  he 
stood  before  me,  1  wondered  as  much  at  liis  appeai-ance  as  did 
lie  at  mine. 

"  When  we  liad  looked  at  each  other  for  some  five  minutes  ho 
made  me  a  formal  address  in  Ashira,  which  was  translated  for 
mo  by  Okendjo.  lie  said  :  '  I  have  no  bowels.  I  am  bke  the 
Ovenga  Ivivcr;  I  cannot  be  cut  in  two.  Uut  also  I  am  like 
the  Kieml>ai  and  Ovenga  rivers,  which  unite  together.  Thus 
my  body  is  united,  and  nothing  can  divide  it.' 

"This  gibberish,  which  may  possibly  have  had  some  mystic 
significance  at  one  time,  I  aftenvai-d  discovered  was  the  regular 
and  invanable  salutation  of  the  Asliira  kings,  Olenda's  prede- 
cessors, time  out  of  mind.  Ea<!h  chief  and  important  person 
lias  such  a  salutation,  which  they  call  Icombo, 

"  Tlien  he  continued :  '  You,  the  spirit,  liave  come  to  seo 
Olenda,  You,  the  spirit,  have  put  your  feet  where  none  like 
you  have  ever  been.     You  arc  welcome.' 

"  Here  the  old  king's  son,  also  a  very  old  negro,  with  snow- 
white  wool,  handed  over  to  tlie  king  two  slaves,  which  the  king 
formally  presented  to  me,  together  with  three  goats,  twenty 
bunches  of  plantains,  twenty  fowls,  live  baskets  of  gi'ound-nutB, 
and  several  bunches  of  sugar-cane. 

"'This,'  said  he, 'is  to  salute  you.  Whatever  else  you  want, 
tell  me.  I  am  the  king  of  this  country.  Whatever  else  you 
wisli,  let  it  bo  known  to  me.' 
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"  I  replied  tbat  Blavcs  I  did  not  want,  but  that  if  any  of  Li3 
people  were  on  the  coast,  I  should  be  glad  to  liave  them  taught 
in  tue  knowledge  of  the  white  man,  that  they  might  come  and 
tell  it  to  their  people. 

"Then  more  of  the  old  man's  children  came,  all  old,  and 
wrinkled,  and  white-headed  men.  They  stood  before  me, 
regarding  me  with  wonder  and  awe ;  while  the  people,  of  whom 
thousands  were  gathered  from  all  the  villages  of  the  plain,  looked 
on  in  silence  and  expi-essed  their  suriirise  in  whispers. 

"  At  last  the  old  king  turned  to  his  people  and  said :  '  I  have 
Been  many  things  in  ray  life,  and  many  wonderful  things,  and 
ROW  I  am  ready  to  die,  for  I  have  seen  the  spirit  from  whom 
we  receive  all  things.  It  will  always  be  said  m  our  nation  by 
those  coming  after  tis,  that  in  tlte  time  of  Olenda  the  spint 
first  appeared  and  dwelt  among  us.  Yoti  are  welcome'  (turn- 
ing to  me).  'Keep  this  spirit  well '  (to  his  people);  'he  will 
do  U8  good.' 

"  It  was  a  very  iinpresaive  scene,  and  all  was  conducted  with 
great  decorum  and  dignity," 

Dn  Chaillti  remained  about  five  weeks  with  the  Ashiras, 
hnnting  a  large  part  of  the  time,  and,  for  the  rest,  making 
repeated  but  vain  efforts  to  scale  the  lofty  mountain-range 
which  lay  to  the  soutli-oast.  In  one  of  these  attempts  lie  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  death  by  starvation.  Ho  was  accompanied 
on  all  these  excnrsions  by  some  of  the  Ashiras,  whom  he  declares 
are  the  finest  people  m  Africa.  They  are  invariably  coal- 
black,  differing  in  this  respect  from  their  neighbors,  tho 
Bakalai.  The  women  in  particular  have  fine  forms,  and  though 
they  have  full  negro  features,  many  of  the  young  women  are 
positively  pleasing  in  nppearance  and  graceful  in  carriage. 

The  dress  of  the  inon  and  married  women  consittts  of  a 
flowing  garment,  made  of  a  kitid  of  gi-ass-cloth  woven  by 
themselves,  which  covers  most  of  the  person.  But  the  girt 
and  young  women,  till  they  are  maiTied,  are  not  permitted  to 
wear  any  clothiug  whatever  except  a  narrow  grass-cloth  girdle 
about  the  middle.  The  men,  who  ai-e  not  nearly  so  fine-lookiug 
as  the  women,  though  they  too  are  superior  to  tho  men  of  tho 
surrounding  tribes,  wear  on  their  heads  caps  of  grass  thread 
knit  in  a  most  beautiful  manner,  something  in  the  style  of  our 
ci-ochetwork.  From  tlieir  shoulders  hangs  a  very  pretty  hag 
which  is  used  to  carry  whatever  they  may  have,  which  we 
would  put  in  our  pockets.  The  women  paint  tlieir  bodies  red 
with  a  dye  obtained  from  the  bar-wood  tree:  Both  men  and 
women  are  vciy  fond  of  copper  ornaments,  such  as  bracelets 
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and  ankleta,  which  they  manufacture  from  the  copper  brought 
hither  from  the  aea-ahore.  The  women  are  partieiilarly  foud 
of  wearing  copper  rods  around  their  necke,  which  makes  tliem 
look  as  if  ready  collared  for  tlie  Blave-market.  Both  eexes 
file  their  teeth  slightly  in  the  middle,  and  the  result  is  not  uu- 
pleasing.  The  women  dress  their  hair  in  a  peculiar  way,  by 
stringing  their  wool  over  plantain  leaves  or  sticks,  and  building 
it  out  in  the  shape  of  Loms  before  and  behind.  The  hair  is 
kept  greasy  with  palm  oil. 

The  Autira  villages,  of  which  there  are  from  150  to  200 
scattered  over  the  great  plain,  are  neat  and  clean.  The  village 
is  generally  composed  of  one  lung  street,  with  houses  on  each 
side,  and  tliese  sti'cets  are  kept  very  clean.  The  houses  are 
small,  but  pretty,  and  are  built  of  tree-liark.  Back  of  each 
village  are  great  plantations,  carried  on  with  much  industry, 
wliere  tobacco,  peanuts,  plantains,  yams,  and  sugar-cane,  arc 
grown  in  quantities  which  makes  this  a  land  of  plenty,  where 
DO  man  starves. 

The  women  cultivate  the  soil  among  the  Ashii-a,  as  among 
the  other  tribes,  and  they  are  quite  iuduBtriouB.  They  do  not 
become  wives  till  tliey  have  arrived  at  tlie  age  of  puberty, 
which  is  one  snfficient  reason  for  the  greater  beauty  of  the 
little  nation,  and  for  ite  intellectual  superiority,  as  denoted  by 
the  cloth  man u fact ui'ea,  and  by  their  settled  and  provident 
mode  of  life.  Polygamy  of  course,  prevails ;  and  parents  some- 
times sell  their  children,  which  is  not  thought  a  crime. 

Among  the  Ashiraa,  singularly  enough,  Du  Chaillu  found 
the  C'annabia  Indica,  or  Indian  hemp,  from  whicih  the  far- 
famed  Eastern  drug  hasheesh  is  made.  The  leaves  are  smoked 
by  them,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  debility  and  insanity. 
Insane  persons  are  not  an  uucommon  spectacle  in  the  A&hira 
villages. 

Du  Chailia  was  now  very  anxious  to  push  still  farther  into 
the  interior.  Olcnda  was  at  first  strongly  opposed  to  this,  fear- 
ing, as  usual,  that  his  "trade  would  be  interfered  with ;  "  but 
at  length  he  gave  his  consent,  and,  what  was  more  important, 
appointed  three  of  his  sons  to  accompany  the  traveller  to  the 
land  of  Apingi,  with  whom  the  Ashira  keep  up  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse. All  things  being  in  readiness,  and  the  king  having 
formally  blessed  his  sons,-  the  party  set  out  on  the  morning  of 
December  6tli,  travelling  in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  cast. 
The  same  day  they  crossed  the  OviguL,  a  rapid  stream  about 
thirty  yards  wide  which  forms  the  boundary  of  Ashira-land. 
The  route  from  this  point  was  over  a  very  rugged  country. 
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coiieiBtiiig  of  almost  precipitous  hills  altennLtinjr  witli  plaliiB 
and  valluya  all  covered  with  dense  forests.  Game  was  abun- 
dant, and  on  the  7th  two  gorillas  were  killed,  one  a  largo  male 
five  feet  eight  inches  high.  On  the  inoruing  of  tlie  11th,  they 
vame  at  last,  through  a  euddeu  opening  in  llie  forest,  n]x>n  the 
Apingi  River  (Reinbo  Apingi),  a  magnificent  river,  35Q  yards 
wide.  On  the  opixjslto  side  were  the  Apingi  villaj^s;  and 
as  the  natives  Iiad  iiad  warning  of  tlio  approach  of  the  travel- 
lers, they  wore  at  once  ferried  across  and  oecorted  into  the 
nearest  town,  which  happened  to  be  the  residence  of  King  Re- 
mand ji. 

Da  Chaiilu  was  soon  safely  housed  in  the  lai-gest  honse  in 
town;  and  presently  Reniaudji  came  to  liim  followed  by  all 
the  old  men  of  his  town  and  the  chiefs  from  the  neighboring 
villages.  "lie  broiigiit  me,"  says  Du  Cliaiiln,  "tn-o  dozen 
fowls,  and  some  bundles  of  plantains,  and  baskets  of  cassava, 
which  being  laid  at  my  feet,  lie  addi-essed  ine,  saying : '  I  have 
beheld  what  our  forefathers  nc^er  saw,  what  1  never  saw 
before.  Ibid  welcome  to  thee,  oil  white  man!  oh  spirit!  I 
thank  your  father,'  turning  to  Minsho, '  for  sending  this  spirit 
to  me, for  notliiug  greater  could  happen  to  na.'  Then  he  said, 
'Be  glad,  oh  spirit!  and  eat  of  the  things  wo  give  thee.' 
Whereupon,  to  my  astonishment,  a  slave  was  handed  over  to 
me  bomid,  and  Remandji  said:  'Kill  him  for  yonr  evening 
meal ;  he  is  tender  and  fat,  and  yon  must  he  Iiimgry.'  It  took 
rae  a  moment  to  recover  from  my  astonishment.  Then  I 
shook  my  head,  spat  vi()lently  on  the  ground,  and  made  Minsho 
tell  him  that  I  aohorred  tlie  people  who  ate  human  flesh,  and 
that  I  and  my  people  never  did  so.  To  which  Remandji 
i-eplied : '  We  always  heartl  that  you  white  men  eat  men.  Why 
do  yon  buy  our  iveople?  Why  do  you  come  from  nol>ody 
knows  where,  and  carry  oflf  our  men,  and  womeiij  and  chil- 
dren \  Do  you  not  fatten  them  in  your  far  country  and  eat 
them?  Therefore,  I  gave  yoH  this  slave,  tliat  you  might  kill 
him,  and  make  glad  yonr  heart.'  It  was  a  difficult  matter  to 
explain  to  the  king  that  he  was  much  mistaken,  and  that  we 
d"  not  eat  our  slaves.  The  whole  matter  from  his  [xiint  of 
view,  was  ahsnrb.  '  If  wo  did  not  eat  them,  what  did  wo 
want  them  fori'  was  his  incessant  question;  nor  could  his 
majesty  be,  by  any  skill  of  mine,  inducted  into  the  mysterios  of 
onr  labor-system,  and  its  rules  of  demand  and  supply." 

The  Aiiingi  aie,  for  Afi'ica,  a  very  industrious  (joople.  The 
men  really  do  some  work,  a  thing  unheard  of  among  most  of 
the  native  ti'ibes.     Tiioy  use  the  tibroiis  parts  of  the  leaf  of  a 
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piilm,  which  grows  iu  great  abundance  here,  to  make  a  Bne 
grass-cloth,  for  which  they  are  noted  among  all  the  eurroinid- 
iiig  tribes,  and  which  sometimes  finds  its  way  oven  to  the 
ooast.  The  palms  fn>m  whose  leaves  the  clutfi  is  made,  are 
planted  about  all  their  houses,  and  are  vroperty  wliich  odIv  the 
owner  may  ose ;  and  the  possession  of  lixed  pi-operty  of  any 
kind,  shows  that  the  Apin^i  ha^'e  made  an  important  step  in 
advance  of  the  Bakalai,  ]i^)ongwe,  and  similar  tribes. 


FREPARATIOIia  AMONO   THE   APIKOL 


Both  men  and  women  file  the  teeth  to  a  point,  which  gives 
their  faces  a  friehtfolly  savage  appearance.  In  color  they 
are  yellowish-black,  lighter  than  tlie  Ashira.  The  women  are 
mucli  smaller  tlian  the  men  and  hideously  ngly ;  but  they  seem 
very  fniitfnl,  and  large  families  are  the  rule.  The  men  are 
almost  f  nlly  clothed,  but  the  women  go  nearly  naked,  and  seem 
to  be  destitute  of  all  traces  of  pei-sonal  modesty — as  tlie  fol- 
lowing incident  related  by  Du  Chaillu,  will  show:  "  lie- 
miuidji's  head-wife  or  queen,  a  rather  pretty  young   woman 
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after  the  Apin^  cnBtom,  came  with  her  hneband  ono  day  to 
see  ine.  I  gave  her  a  piece  of  bright  cotton  cloth,  which  de- 
lighted hor  80  much  that  she  immediately  began,  to  my  ereat 
dismay,  to  disrobe  herself,  in  order  to  piit  on  my  present.  Bat, 
when  she  bad  reduced  herself  to  a  state  of  natui-e,  something 
else  of  my  goods  attracted  her  attention,  and  she  began  to  tslK 
and  look  aronnd  ber  with  the  moat  complete  unconcern  for 
quite  s  while,  before  she  bethought  her  of  the  neglected  cloth, 
witli  which  she  endued  herself  very  leisurely," 

Dn  Chaillu  was  regarded  by  the  Apingi  as  a  "  spirit "  from 
some  superior  world,  and  they  elected  bim  king — Gemandji 
being  as  eager  for  it  aa  any  ot  his  subjects— in  the  hope  that 
this  would  induce  him  to  stay  with  them  and  make  them  plenty 
of  beads  and  other  "trade,"  without  their  being  under  tlie 
necessity  of  exchanging  their  cloth  and  ebony  for  them.  They 
were  firmly  persuaded  that  he  could  do  this  tlii-ough  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  powei-ful  spirit  which  he  possessed,  in  the  shape 
of  an  old  American  clock ;  and  they  actually  assembled  in  im- 
mense numbers  one  day  expecting  to  sec  him  make  a  pile  of 
beads  as  high  as  the  highest  tree,  from  which  they  coald  help 
themselves.  He  was  formally  invested  with  the  kendo,  or  bell, 
on  the  18th  of  December ;  but  his  loyal  subjects  soon  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  that  his  new  office  put  no  rci^traint  upon 
his  roving  proclivities.  On  tlie  29th  ho  set  out  to  the  east- 
ward in  the  hope  of  reacliing  tlie  country  of  the  Ashangos, 
which  he  was  told  was  only  tlii'ee  days'  journey  distant.  He 
pressed  forward  for  five  days  without  coming  to  «ny  settle- 
ments, and  was  then  compelled  to  turn  bauk,  reaching  Be- 
mandii's  town  again  on  the  5th  of  January,  1859, 

ThiB  was  the  end  of  Du  Chaillu's  cxploi'atione  in  Africa. 
He  started  on  his  return  to  the  coast  on  January  16th;  reached 
Obindji's  town  on  the  24th,  and  Biagano  on  the  lOtb  of  Febru- 
ary. Here  he  spent  long  months  in  waiting  for  a  ship  to  take 
him  back  to  friends  and  civilization ;  but  on  the  1st  of  June 
he  was  once  more  on  Bluplx>ard  and  his  travels  ended.* 

Next  to  his  geographical  and  ethnological  discoveries,  the 
study  which  he  made  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  gorilla 
was  the  most  important  result  of  Du  Chaillu's  explorations. 
The  existence  of  such  an  animal  had  been  suspected,  and  per- 


■  Betwesn  the  Tean  1863  and  ISeS,  Dn  Chailla  ftgoln  tmvelled  In  Afrloo, 
jienstTatlng  the  iDteriox  m  far  ns  Aehango-land ;  but  tha  object  of  thig  trip 
was  aiinply  to  confirm  the  facta  leheargcd  In  the  foie^sing  pages — eome  ot 
irhicli  had  ezdted  nnrfi»firtnt>Mp  and  nnzaaaomng  hoatilit;  in  England. 
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ha])S  proved  at  an  earlier  date ;  but  Du  Ohaillu  was  the  first 
white  man  to  penetrate  to  its  native  haunts  and  to  write  of  it 
from  pereoiial  knowledge.  His  account  of  this  strange  animal 
is  one  of  tile  most  interesting  and  important  of  recent  contri- 
bntions  to  natural  history  ; — which  iB  our  excoso  for  reproduc- 
ing the  substance  of  it  here : 

"  The  gorilla  lives  in  the  darkest  portions  of  the  dense  Afri- 
can jungle,  preferring  deep  woodM  valleys  and  also  rugged 
heignts.  The  high  ^ains  also,  whose  surface  is  strewn  with 
immense  bonlders,  seem  to  be  favoi'ito  haunts.  Water  is  found 
everywhere  in  this  part  of  Africa,  but  I  have  noticed  that  the 
gorilla  is  always  fonnd  very  near  to  a  plentiful  supply. 

"  It  is  a  restless  and  nomadic  beast,  wandering  rrom  place  to 
place,  and  scarce  over  found  for  two  days  together  in  the  samo 
neighborhood.  In  part,  this  restlessness  is  canscd  by  the  strug- 
gle it  has  to  find  its  favorite  food.  The  gorilla,  though  it  has 
sach  immense  canines,  and  thongli  its  vast  strength  doubtless 
fits  it  to  capture  and  kiU  almost  every  animal  which  fi'cqnents 
the  forests,  is  a  strict  vegetarian.  I  examined  the  stomachs  of 
all  which  I  was  lucky  enough  to  kill,  and  never  fonnd  traces 
there  of  anght  but  berries,  pine-apple  leaves,  and  other  vegeta- 
ble matter.  It  is  a  huge  feeder,  and  no  doubt  soon  eats  np  the 
scant  supply  of  its  natural  food  which  is  found  in  any  limited 
space,  and  is  then  forced  to  wander  on  in  constant  battle  with 
famine.  Its  vast  pannch,  which  swells  before  it  when  it  stands 
upright,  proves  it  to  bo  a  great  feeder ;  and,  indeed,  its  great 
frame  and  enormous  mnscalar  development  could  not  he  sup- 
ported on  little  food. 

"It  is  not  true  that  it  lives  ranch  or  at  all  on  trees.  By  the 
examination  of  the  stomach  of  many  specimens,  I  was  able  to 
ascertain  with  tolerable  certainty  the  nature  of  its  food,  and  I 
discovered  that  for  all  /  fonnd  it  had  no  need  to  ascend  trees. 
It  ia  fond  of  the  wild  sngar-cane;  especially  fond  of  the  white 
ribs  of  the  pine-apple. leaf ;  and  it  eats,  besides,  certain  berries 
wliich  grow  dose  to  the  eronud ;  the  pith  of  some  trees,  and  a 
kind  of  nut  with  a  very  nard  shell.  This  shell  is  so  hard  that 
it  requires  a  strong  blow  with  a  heavy  hammer  to  break  it: 
and  here  is  probably  one  purpose  of  that  enormous  strength  of 
jaw  which  longseemedto  me  thrown  away  on  a  non-carnivorous 
animal,  and  which  is  suMciently  evidenced  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  barrel  of  the  musket  of  one  of  my  unfortunate  hun- 
ters was  flattened  by  an  enraged  male  gorilla.  Only  the  voung 
gorillas  sleep  on  trees,  for  protection  from  wild  beasts.  I  have 
myself  come  upon  fresh  traces  of  a  gorilla's  bed  on  several  oc- 
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{tasions,  Rud  conUl  see  timt  the  innlo  liad  eouted  himself  with 
his  hacli  against  a  tree-trnnb.  In  fact,  on  the  back  of  the  male 
gorilla  there  is  generallj'  a  ]>atch  on  wliich  the  hair  is  worn  thin 
from  this  position,  while  the  nest-bnilding  Troglodytes  calvus, 
or  bald-headed  nnhiego,  wliith  constantly  Bleeps  under  its  leafy 
shelter  on  a  tree-branch,  has  this  bare  place  at  its  side,  and  in 
qnite  a  different  way.  I  believe,  however,  that  while  the  male 
always  sleeps  at  the  foot  of  a  ti'ee,  or  elsewhere  on  the  ground, 
the  remale  may  sometinies  ascend  to  the  tree-top,  as  I  have 
seen  marks  of  such  ascension. 

"  The  gorilla  is  not  gregarious.  Of  adults,  I  found  almost  al- 
ways ono  malo  with  one  female,  though  sometimes  the  old  male 
wanders  companionless.  In  such  cases,  as  with  the'itigiie' 
elephantjhe  is  particularly  raorOBoand  raalignaTit,anddangei'o;is 
to  approach.  Yoimg  gorillas  I  found  sometimes  in  companies 
of  five ;  sometimes  Teas,  but  never  more.  The  young  always 
runs  ofi^,  on  all  fours,  shrieking  with  fear.  They  are  difflcuttto 
approach,  as  their  hearing  is  ucnte,  and  they  lose  no  time  in  mak- 
ing their  estiape,  while  the  natnre  of  the  ground  makes  it  hard 
for  the  hnnter  to  follow  after.  Tlie  adidt  animal  is  also  shy, 
and  I  have  hunted  all  day  at  times  without  coming  upon  my 
quarry,  when  I  felt  sure  that  tliey  were  carefully  avoiding 
me.  Wlieu,  howevei-,  at  last  fortune  favoi-a  the  hnnter,  and  lie 
comes  ac()idcntally  or  by  good  management  upon  his  prey,  he 
need  not  fear  its  running  away.  In  all  my  hunts  and  cnconn- 
ters  with  this  animal,  I  nei^er  knew  a  grown  male  to  run  off. 
"When  I  surprised  a  pair  of  gorillas,  the  male  was  generally  sit- 
ting down  on  a  rock  or  agauist  a  tree,  in  some  darkest  corner 
ofmojrmgle,  whei-e  the  tirightest  sun  left  its  traces  only  in  a 
dim  and  gloomy  twiligiit.  The  female  was  mostly  feeding 
near  by;  and  it  is  singular  that  she  almost  always  gave  the 
alarm  by  running  off,  with  loud  and  sudden  cries  or  shrieks. 
Then  the  male,  sitting  for  a  moment  with  a  savage  frown  on 
his  face,  slowly  rises  to  his  feet,  and,  looking  with  glowing  and 
malign  eyes  at  the  intruders,  begins  to  beat  tiis  breast,  and,  lift- 
ing up  his  round  head,  utters  his  frightful  roar.  This  begins 
with  several  sharp  barks,  like  an  enraijed  or  mad  dog,  where- 
niKin  ensues  a  long,  deeply  guttural  rolling  roar,  continued  for 
over  a  minute,  auu  which,  doubled  and  mnltiplied  by  the  re- 
sounding echoes  of  tlieforest,  fills  the  hunter's  ears  like  the  deep 
rolling  thmider  of  an  approaching  storm.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve tliat  I  have  heard  this  raar  at  a  distance  of  three  miles.  The 
horror  of  the  animal's  appearance  at  this  time  is  beyond  de- 
scription.    It  seems  as  monstrous  as  a  nightmare  dream — so 
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impoesiltle  a  piece  of  likleouBness  ihat,  were  it  not  for  tlie  dan- 
ger of  its  eavftge  approacli,  the  hiiuter  might  fancy  Iiimeclf  in 
Borac  ugly  di-eam.  At  Biuh  a  sight  I  could  forgive  my  brave 
native  hdiitei-s  that  tliey  were  eonietimes  overcome  with  siiper- 
etitious  fcara,  and  ceased  to  wonder  at  tiie  strange,  weird  'go- 
rilla stories'  of  the  negroes. 

"Itiaamaxiin  with  the  well-trained  gorilla-hnntora  to  reserve 
their  firo  to  the  very  last  moment.  Experience  has  shown  them 
that — whetlier  the  enraged  beast  takes  the  report  of  the  gnu 
for  aa  answering  defiance,  or  for  what  other  reason  unknown — 
if  the  hunter  fires  and  misses,  tlie  gorilla  at  once  rushes  n]x>n 
him;  and  this  onset  no  man  can  withstand.  One  blow  of  that 
hngG  paw,  with  its  bony  claws,  and  the  poorhnnter's  entrails 
arc  torn  out,  his  breast-bone  broken,  or  his  eknll  crushed.  It  is 
too  late  to  reload,  and  flight  is  vain.  There  have  been  negroes 
who  in  Biich  cases,  made  desperate  by  their  frightful  danger, 
have  faced  the  gorilla,  and  struck  him  with  the  empty  gnn. 
But  they  had  time  for  only  one  harmless  blow.  Tlio  next  mo- 
ment the  huge  arm  came  down  with  fatal  force,  breaking  mus- 
ket and  sknlT  with  one  blow.  I  imagine  no  aniuial  is  so  fatal 
in  its  attack  on  man  as  thitu,  for  the  i-eason  that  it  meets  him  face 
to  fiice,  and  uses  its  anus  as  its  weajwns  of  offence,  jnst  as  a 
man  ora  prize-fighter  wonld — only  that  it  has  longer  arms,  and 
vastly  greater  strengtii  than  the  strongest  boxer  tlie  world  ever 

"Now  the  gorilla  is  only  met  in  the  most  dark  and  impenetra- 
ble jungle,  where  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  clear  aim,  unobstrncted 
by  vines  and  tangled  bushes,  for  any  distance  greater  than  a 
few  yards.  For  this  reason,  the  gorilla-hunter  wisely  stands  still 
and  awaits  the  approach  of  tlio  infuriated  beast.  The  gorilla 
advances  by  short  stages,  stopping  to  ntter  his  diabolical  roar 
and  to  beat  his  vast  breast  with  his  paws,  which  produce  a  dull 
reverberation  as  of  an  immense  bass-drum,  wliich  sound  I  have 
heard  at  tlie  distance  of  a  mile.  Ilis  walk  is  a  waddle,  from 
side  to  side,  liis  Iiind  legs — which  ai-e  very  short — being  evi- 
dently somewhat  inadequate  to  the  proper  snpport  of  the  lingo 
Biiperincnmbeiit  body.  lie  balances  liimselt  by  swinging  his 
arms,  somewhat  as  sailors  walk  on  shipboard ;  and  tlio  vast 
paunch,  the  round  bullet-head  joined  awkwardly  to  the  trunk 
with  scarce  a  vestige  of  neck,  and  the  great  muscular  arms,  and 
deep,  cavernous  breast,  give  to  this  waddio  an  ungainly  horror, 
which  adds  to  his  ferocity  of  a])pea]'a!ce.  At  the  same  time, 
tlie  deep-set  gray  eyes  s]^ark]e  out  with  gloomy  malignity ;  tho 
features   are  contorted  in  hideous    wrinkles :  and  the  slight, 
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sharply  cut  lips,  drawn  up,  reveal  the  long  fangs  and  the  power- 
f  al  iaw8,  in  wlikih  a  human  limb  woald  he  cmslied  as  a  biscuit 

"In  shooting  the  hippopotamus  at  night  and  on  shore,  the  ne- 
gro always  seampetB  off  directly  he  has  lired  his  gon,  Wfien 
no  has  fired  at  tlie  gorilla  he  stands  still.  I  asked  why  they 
did  not  rnn  in  this  case  too,  and  was  answered  tliat  it  was  of 
no  ase.  To  run  would  be  fatal.  If  the  hunter  has  missed,  he 
must  battle  for  his  life  face  to  face,  Iioping  by  somo  piece  of 
unexpected  good  fortune  to  escape  a  fatal  blow,  and  come  off, 
perhaps,  maimed  for  life,  as  I  Lave  seen  several  in  the  up-river 
villagu-B.  Fortunately,  the  gorilla  dies  as  easily  as  man;  a 
shot  in  the  breast,  if  fairly  delivered,  ia  sure  to  bring  him 
down.  He  falls  forward  on  his  face,  his  long,  muscular  arms 
outstretched,  and  ntteriug  with  his  last  breath,  a  hideous  death- 
cry,  half  roar,  half  shriek,  which,  while  it  announces  his  safety 
to  the  buntor,  yet  tingles  his  ears  with  a  dreadful  note  of  Jia- 
man  agony.  It  ia  this  lurking  reminiscence  of  humanity,  in- 
deed, which  makes  ono  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  the  hunter's 
excitement  in  his  attack  on  the  gorillii. 

"  The  common  walk  of  the  gorilla  is  not  on  his  hind  legs,  but 
on  all-fours.  In  this  posture,  the  arms  are  so  long  tliat  the 
head  and  bi-east  are  raised  considerably,  and  as  it  runs  the  hind 
legs  are  brought  far  beneath  the  body.  The  leg  and  arm  on  the 
same  side  move  together,  which  gives  the  beast  a  curious  wad- 
dle. It  can  run  at  great  speed.  The  young,  parties  of  which 
I  have  often  pursued,  never  took  to  trees,  but  ran  along  the 
ground,  and  at  a  distance,  with  their  bodies  half  erect,  looked 
not  unlike  negroes  making  off  from  pursuit  I  have  never 
found  the  female  to  attack,  thongh  I  have  been  told  by  the  ne- 
groes that  a  mother  with  a  young  one  in  charge  will  sometimes 
make  fight  It  is  a  pretty  thing  to  see  such  a  mother  with  the 
baby  gorilla  sporting  about  it.  I  have  watched  them  in  tho 
wood,  till,  eager  as  1  was  to  obtain  specimens,  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  i^oot  But  in  such  cases  my  negro  hunters  exhibited 
no  tondcr-heartedness,  but  killed  their  quarry  without  loss  of 
time.  Wlien  the  mother  runs  off  from  the  linuter,  the  yonng  ono 
grasps  her  about  the  neck,  and  hangs  beneath  her  breasts  with 
Its  little  legs  about  her  body. 

"The  strength  of  the  gorilla  is  evidently  enormous.  Ayoung 
one  of  between  two  and  three  years  of  age  required  four  stout 
men  to  hold  it,  and  even  then,  m  its  struggles,  hit  one  severely. 
That  with  its  jaws  it  can  dent  a  musket-barrel,  and  with  its 
arms  break  trees  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  its  vast   bony  frame  has   corresponding 
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mnsele.  The  negroes  never  attack  tliem  with  ot'ter  weapouB 
than  gnna ;  and  in  those  parts  of  tho  far  interior  where  no 
European  guns  had  jet  reached,  as  among  tlie  Apingi,  this  great 
beast  roamed  unmolested,  the  monarch  of  the  forest.  To  kill 
a  gorilla  gives  a  Imnter  a  life-long  reputation  for  courage  and 
entei-prise  even  among  the  bravest  of  the  negro  tribes,  who  are 
generally,  it  may  bo  said,  not  lacking  in  this  quality  of 
t  eonrage. 

"  The  gorilla  has  no  cries  or  uttemnces  that  I  have  heard  except 
those  already  described,  the  short,  sharp  bark,  and  the  i-oar  of 
the  attacking  male,  and  the  scream  of  the  female  and  yonng 
when  alarmed;  except,  indeed,  a  low  kind  of  a  cluck,  vmb. 
which  the  watchful  mother  seeema  to  call  hei"  child  to  her.  The 
young  ones  have  a  cry  when  in  distress,  but  their  voice  is  harsh, 
and  it  is  more  a  moan  of  pain  than  a  child's  cry. 

"  It  uses  no  artificial  weapon  of  offence,  but  attacks  always 
with  its  arms,  though  in  a  struggle  no  doubt  the  powerful  teeth 
would  play  a  part.  I  have  several  times  noticed  skulls  in  which 
the  huge  canines  were  broken  off,  not  worn  down,  as  they  are 
in  almost  all  the  adult  gorillas  by  gnawing  at  trees  which  they 
wished  to  break,  and  whicli,  without  being  gnawed  into,  are  too 
strong  even  for  them.  The  negroes  informed  me  that  such 
teeth  were  broken  in  combats  between  the  males  for  possession 
of  a  female,  and  I  think  this  quite  probable.  Such  a  combat 
must  form  a  magnificent  and  awful  spectacle.  A  struggle  be- 
tween two  well-matched  gorillas  would  exceed  in  that  kind  of 
ozcitement  which  the  Bomans  took  sncli  delight  in,  anything 
in  that  line  which  they  were  ever  gratified  with. 

"  In  height  adult  gorillas  vary  as  much  as  men.  Tho  adult 
males  in  my  collection  range  from  five  feet  two  inches  to  five 
feet  eight ;  and  the  parts  of  a  skeleton  which  my  friend  Prof. 
Jeffries  Wyman  has,  are  so  much  latter  than  any  in  my  posses- 
sion, that  I  am  warranted  in  concluding  the  animal  to  wtiieh  it 
belonged  to  have  been  at  least  six  feet  two  inches  in  height. 
The  female  is  much  smaller,  less  strong,  and  of  lighter  frame. 
One  adult  female  in  my  collection  measured,  when  shot,  fonr 
feet  six  inches. 

"  The  color  of  the  skin  in  the  gorilla,  young  as  well  as  adult, 
is  intense  black.  This  color  does  not  appear,  however,  except 
in  the  face,  on  the  breast,  and  in  the  palms  of  the  hands.  The 
hair  of  a  grown,  but  not  aged  specimen,  is  in  color  iron-gray. 
The  individnal  hairs  are  rin^d  with  alternate  stripes  of  black 
and  gray,  which  produces  fto  iron-gray  color.  On  the  arms 
the  hair  is  darker  alid  also  much  longer,  being  sometimes  over 
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two  iDchee  long.  It  grow8  upward  on  the  forearm  and  down- 
ward on  the  main  arm.  A^d  gorillas,  the  negroes  told  me, 
torn  quite  gray  all  over ;  ancfl  have  one  huge  male  in  my  col- 
lection whose  worn-out  tusks  show  great  age,  and  whose  color 
i8>  in  fact,  a  dirty  gray.  The  head  is  covered  with  reddish- 
brown  hair,  short,  and  extending  almost  to  the  neck,  or  where 
the  neck  should  be. 

"In  the  adult  male  the  chest  is  bare.  In  the  yonng  male  it  is* 
thinly  covered  with  hair.  In  the  female  the  mammss  liave  but 
a  slight  development,  and  the  breast  is  bare.  The  color  of  the 
hair  m  the  female  is  black,  with  a  decided  tinge  of  red.  The 
hair  on  the  arms  is  but  little  longer  than  that  ou  the  body,  and 
is  of  a  like  color.  The  reddish  crown  which  covers  the  scalp 
of  the  male  is  not  apparent  in  the  female  till  she  is  grown. 


"  The  eyes  of  the  gorilla  are  deeply  sunken,  the  immense  over- 
hanging bony  frontal  ridge  giving  to  the  face  the  expression  of 
a  constant  savage  scowl.  The  month  is  wide,  and  Uie  lips  are 
sharply  cut,  exhibiting  no  red  on  the  edges,  as  in  the  human  face. 
The  jaws  are  of  tremendous  weight  and  power.  The  huge  ca- 
nines of  the  male,  which  are  fulTy  exhibited  when,  in  his  rage, 
he  draws  back  his  lips,  lend  additional  ferocity  to  his  aspect. 
In  the  female  these  cauines  are  smaller. 

"  The  almost  total  absence  of  neck,  which  gives  the  head  the 
appearance  of  being  set  into  the  shonlders,  is  dae  to  the  back- 
ward position  of  the  juncture  of  the  head  with  the  trunk.  Tlie 
brain-case  is  low  and  compressed,  and  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  skull 
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eaoses  the  cniaial  profile  to  describe  an  almost  etnught  lioe  from 
the  oocipnt  to  the  snpraorbital  ridge.  The  immenBo  develop- 
ment of  the  temporal  muaclea  whicn  ariee  from  this  ridge,  and 
tJie  correspond  in  g  size  of  the  jaw,  are  evidences  of  the  great 
Btrenfrth  of  the  animal. 

"  Toe  eyebrows  are  thin,  bat  not  well  defined,  and  are  almost 
loet  in  the  hair  of  the  ecalp.  The  ejelaebea  are  thin  also.  The 
oyea  are  wide  apart ;  the  ears  are  smaller  than  those  of  man,  and 
in  form  cloeely  resemble  the  haman  ear.  They  are  almost  on 
the  same  parallel  with  the  eyes.  In  a  front  view  of  the  face 
the  nose  is  fiat,  bnt  somewhat  prominent,  more  so  than  in  any 
other  ape  ;  this  on  account  of  a  slightly  projecting  nose-bone. 
The  gorilla  is  the  only  ape  which  shows  such  a  projection,  and 
in  this  respect  it  comes  nearer  to  man  than  any  other  of  tlie 
man-like  apes. 

"  The  profile  of  the  trank  shows  a  slight  convexity.  The  chest 
is  of  great  capacity ;  the  shonlders  exceedingly  brcMid ;  the  pec- 
toral regions  show  slightly  projecting  a  Mir  of  nipples,  as  in  the 
other  apes  and  in  the  homan  species.  The  abdomen  is  of  im- 
mense size,  veiT  prominent,  and  ronnding  at  the  sides.  The 
arms  have  prodigious  muscular  development,  and  are  veiy  long, 
extending  as  low  as  the  knees.  The  forearm  is  nearly  of  mil- 
form  size  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow.  The  great  length  of  the 
arms  and  the  shortness  of  the  lege  form  one  of  the  chief  devia- 
tions from  man.  The  arms  are  not  so  long  when  compared  with 
the  tmnk,  bnt  they  are  so  in  comparison  with  the  lege.  These 
are  short,  and  decrease  in  size  from  below  the  knee  to  the  ankle, 
having  no  calf.  The  snperior  length  of  the  arm  (hnmerns)  in 
proportion  to  the  forearm,  brings  Uie  gorilla,  in  that  respect,  in 
closer  anthropoid  afliuities  wiui  man  than  any  of  the  other 
apes. 

"  The  hands  of  the  animal,  specially  in  the  male,  are  of  im- 
monse  size,  strong,  short,  and  thick.  The  fingers  are  ^ort  and  of 
great  size,  the  circnmference  of  the  middle  finger  at  the  firat 
joint  being  in  some  gorillae  over  six  inches.  The  thumb  is 
shorter  than  in  man,  and  not  half  so  thick  as  the  forefinger. 
The  hand  is  hairy  as  far  as  the  division  of  the  fingers,  those,  as 
in  man,  being  covered  with  short  thin  hairs.  The  palm  of  the 
hand  is  naked,  calloue,  and  intensely  black.  The  nails  are 
black,  and  shaped  like  those  of  man,  but  smaller  in  proportion, 
and  projecting  very  slightly  beyond  the  ends  of  uie  fing^. 
They  are  thick  and  strong,  and  always  seem  much  worn.  The 
hand  of  tho  gorilla  is  almost  as  wide  as  it  is  long,  and  in  this 
it  approaches  nearer  to  those  of  man  than  any  of  the  other  apes. 
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The  foot  is  proportionally  wider  than  in  man.  The  sole  is 
callous  and  intensely  black, 
and  looks  somewhat  like  a 
giant  handof  immense  power 
and  grasp.  The  middle  toe, 
or  tliird,  is  longer  tlian  the 
second  and  fourth,  the  fifth 
proportionally  shorter,  as  in 
man.  The  toes  are  divided 
into  three  groups,  so  to  speak. 
Inside  the  great  toe,  outside 
the  little  toe,  and  the  three 
others  partly  united  by  a 
web.  As  a  whole,  the  foot 
of  tho  gorilla  presents  a 
great  likeness  to  the  foot 
of  man,  and  by  far  more  so 
than  in  any  other  ape.  In 
no  other  animal  is  the  foot 
so  well  adapted  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  erect  position. 
Also,  tlie  gorilla  is  much 
less  of  a  tree-climber  than 
any  other  ape.  The  foot  in 
the  gorilla  is  longer  tlian  the 
hand,  as  in  man,  while  in 
the  other  apes  the  foot  is 
somewhat  snorter  than  the 
hand.  The  hair  on  the  foot 
comes  to  the  division  of  the 
toes,  and  those  are  slightly 
covered  with  thin  hair. 

The  gorilla  skeleton,  the 
ghvU  except^,  resembles  the 
bony  frame  of  man  more 
than  that  of  any  other  an- 
thropoid ape.  In  the  form 
and  proportion  of  the  pelvis, 
the  nnmber  of  ribs,  the 
length  of  the  arm,  the  width 
of  the  hand,  and  the  struc- 
ture and  arches  of  the  feet — 
all  these  characteristics,  and 
also  some  of  its  habits,  appear  to  place  tho  gorilla  nearer  to 
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Man  haa 
13  (and  sometimes  lii)  pairs  of  ribs. 

7  cervical  vertebrte. 
18  dorsal  {and  sometiraoa  13)  Tertebne. 

5  lumbar  (sometimes  4}  do. 

5  Bacral  do. 

H  caipol  (wrist)  bones. 


The  Gorilla  hi 
13  pairs  of  ribs. 

7  cervical  vertebne. 
13  dorsal  do. 

3  lanibar        do. 

6  sacral  do. 

6  carpal  (wrist)  bones. 
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mnti  than  any  other  anthropoid  ape  is  placed.  TIio  fcirego- 
ing  cuts  show  more  clearly  than  any  amount  of  dcscriptiou 
could  do,  the  main  itoints  of  resciublan[;e,  and  also  of  differ- 
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BBKTAL'S  TEAVELS  ON  THE  OOOWAL 

TsB  principal  Btream  of  equatorial  Weet  Africa,  the  region 
parti&Uj  explored  by  Da  Chailla,  is  the  Omwa'i.  Up  to  the 
preaent  moment  we  are  in  ignorance  of  the  Bonrcee  of  tiiig 
mighty  river,  though  it  is  known  to  draw  its  waters  from  an 
inland  r^on  far  be^'ond  tbo  Sierra  del  Crystal  Moantains,  and 
perhaps  from  some  one  of  the  Central  African  iakes.  Itsmontb, 
which  forma  an  immense  triangular  delta,  lies  nnder  1°  S. 
latitude.  Dn  Chailln  in  bis  travels  did  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  main  stream  of  the  Ogowu,  only  with  its  southern 
tribataries;  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  this  great 
river,  at  least  in  its  lower  course,  we  must  consalt  another  au- 
thority— the  French  marine — Lieutenant  Serval,  who,  in  1862, 
embarked  in  the  steamer  "  Pioneer,"  and  accompanied  by 
the  ship's  surgeon,  Griffon  du  Bella;,  ascended  it  aa  far  as 
long.  11°  30'  E.  from  Greenwich. 

&rly  in  July,  in  the  midst  of  the  dry  season,  they  began 
the  ascent  of  toe  river;  and  on  Jnly  18th  reached  the  point 
where  the  N^azareth  (Nazare)  diverges  from  the  main  stream. 
The  river  bad  fallen  more  than  two  feet  since  they  started,  and 
was  becomiug  more  and  mora  shallow ;  finally,  on  the  Idtb, 
the  "  Pioneer^*  ran  aground  on  a  eand-bank  distant  about  60 
miles  from  the  month.  The  only  thing  that  could  be  done 
now  was  to  take  a  row-boat  Of  course  very  little  progress 
conld  be  made  with  tins,  aod  they  were  dependent,  moreover, 
on  the  good  or  ill  will  of  the  natives. 

The  village  near  which  the  steamer  grounded  was  named 
Dambo,  and  the  name  of  the  chief  was  Kgowa  Akaga.  He 
behaved  very  decently ;  in  the  evening  he  visited  me  Wa- 
tunga,  i.e.,  the  big  ship  of  the  whites.  His  aEtonishment  at  all 
he  saw  was  but  slight ;  and  in  hia  praises  he  was  very  cautions 
too— which  perhaps  was  fortunate,  as  whatever  the  African 
priuses  he  is  apt  to  desire  to  possess.  In  return  for  some 
presents,  Kgowa  gave  the  travollei-a  a  canoe  and  several  boat- 
men ;  and  encouraged  by  this  indication  of  friendly  feeling, 
they  set  out  on  a  joomey  up  the  river  which  lasted  three  weeks. 
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From  far  and  near  the  people  gathered  to  see  the  Btrange 
white  meu ;  they  were  very  inqiiiaitive,  and  very  eager  wr 
presents,  and  every  chief  demanded  a  special  introdnction.  If 
no  attention  was  paid  to  theii'  demands,  they  felt  insulted. 
On  one  occasion,  Serval  sailed  past  the  important  town  of 
Arnmbe,  without  noticing  it,  as  the  boat  was  neing  rowed  up 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stream ;  but  he  had  hardly  got  by 
when  a  half  dozen  boats  tilled  with  armed  natives  came  in  par> 
suit,  and  demanded  that  he  should  turn  back.  At  the  same 
moment  another  fleet  of  armed  boats  came  up  from  another 
village  which  had  yet  to  be  passed  ;  and  between  the  two  par- 
ties there  ensued  a  lively  palaver.  It  was  finally  determined 
that  the  white  men  should  visit  Arumbo  on  their  return,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  resume  their  journey.  This  incideatcon- 
vinced  Serval  that  they  had  better  stop  hereafter  at  every 
town  which  they  had  to  pass. 

Tlie  travellers  were  now  in  the  coantry  of  the  GaloB.  This 
is  the  most  important  tribe  on  the  Ogoww,  and  they  appear  to 
differ  greatly  troni  the  others,  though  they  all  speak  nearly  the 
same  language.  The  people  seem  to  be  unihirmly  idle  and 
lazy.  Their  husbandry  is  of  the  most  primitive  character; 
the  earth  is  simply  scratclied  up  here  and  there,  and  the  seeds 
or  roots  stuck  in  j  Nature  is  left  to  do  the  rest.  They  know  of 
no  minerals  or  metals,  not  even  iron.  All  their  arms  and  im- 
plements are  gotten  from  the  European  merchants  and  fac- 
tories, or  from  the  Oschebas,  living  farther  inland,  who,  like 
the  Fans,  know  how  to  smelt  and  work  the  iron. 

As  they  passed  up  the  river,  the  travellers  were  struck  by  a 
very  peculiar  appearance  on  the  banks:  circular  holes  of  re- 
markable regularity,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
a  foot  in  depth.  Moat  of  them  were  free  from  water,  owing 
to  the  great  Bhallownoss  of  the  river.  These  holes  are  dug  by 
the  Ceudu  with  their  homed  mouths,  a  fish  which  is  very  often 
found  here ;  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  holes. 

Serval  wished  to  go  up  the  Ogowa'i  until  he  had  reached  the 
point  where  it  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Okanda  and 
tlie  N'goimiay.  He  was  in  hopes  of  finding  new  tribes  there ; 
the  Enmikas,  for  instance,  who  have  direct  communication 
with  the  tributaries  of  the  Gaboon  River,  and  eBi>ecially  with 
the  Oschebas,  a  people  whose  reputation  extends  down  to  the 
coast,  Tiie  journey,  howe\er,  was  getting  more  and  more 
perilous ;  the  people  were  becoming  more  greedy  after  the 
EuTOpean  articles  hidden  in  the  canoe,  and  were  openly  con- 
sidering whether  they  should  plunder  the  boat  by  force ;  and 
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at  last  tlie  travellers  learned  that  the  people  of  two  large 
Tillages  had  agreed  to  rob  them,  and  divide  the  proceeds. 
To  make  a  furUier  advance  under  such  circninstances  was  out 
of  the  qnestioii,  and  Serval  resolved  to  turn  back  and  visit  tlie 
lake  of  Jononga,  of  wliieli  tlie  people  of  the  Ogowa'i,  and  e&- 
i}eciany  the  Galos,  had  told  him  the  most  singular  stories. 
rhe  sanctuary  of  their  religion  is  located  there  ;  and  there,  it 
was  said,  curious  phenomena  were  to  bo  seen.  In  tlie  clouds 
immense  vessels  of  the  whites  were  swimming,  which  sailed 
past  Cape  Lopez,  a  distance  of  more  than  125  miles.  Power- 
ful and  malignant  spirits  also  lived  there,  so  it  was  said ;  and 
if  tlie  uninitiated  attempted  to  land  on  the  sacred  islands  which 
lay  OQ  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  his  vessel  would  be  capsized,  and 
every  one  in  it  drowned.  If  the  adventurers  were  white  peo- 
ple, that  would  not  alter  the  case  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  pOBsea- 
sion  of  a  white  skin  increased  the  danger  of  snch  an  attempt. 
Stories  like  these,  and  many  others,  were  told  them  far  and 
near,  and  also  along  the  Nyomo,  tho  stream  through  which  the 
lake  lias  its  outlet  into  the  Ogoww.  They  penetrated  to  it 
nevertheless. 

"  The  first  island  you  come  to  in  this  lake,"  says  Serval,  "  is 
the  Asinghihuiri,  and  upon  it  we  remained  overnight.  Here 
the  lake  presents  an  intiescribable  spectacle ;  it  runs  in  and  out 
like  sharp  points,  and  from  every  co^'e  of  the  mountainous 
shore  may  be  seen  torrents  which  empty  themselves  into  the 
lake.  None  of  the  many  tributaries,  nowever,  are  of  any  im- 
portance. In  the  dry  season  the  lake  has  a  depth  of  about 
four  to  six  feet ;  and  the  water  is  clear  and  transparent,  while 
throughout  its  course  the  water  of  the  Ogowai  shows  a  peculiar 
reddiSi  color.  On  the  east  the  landscape  rises  very  rapidly 
antil  it  reaches  the  Aschampolo  Mountains,  whicii  close  the 
horizon  in  this  direction.  Through  these  mountains  the 
Ogowai  breaks  its  way.  The  vegetation  on  the  shores  of  the 
lase  is  wonderfully  pretty, — the  Abos-trees  are  beautiful,  and 
there  is  an  abundance  of  the  caoutchouc-Lianes,  whereas  the 
oil-palm  is  very  scarce.  The  shore's  edge  is  grown  over  with 
grass,  and  close  to  the  water  stands  a  neat  Hemerocallis,  with 
white  blossoms ;  no  reeds  or  any  similar  plants  are  to  be  seen, 
■which  indicates  that  there  is  no  stagnant  water  or  swampy 
bottom.  Very  likely  this  part  of  the  country  bordering  on  the 
lake  is  healthy." 

Tery  few  of  the  Galos  inhabit  it,  however.  Farther  off,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Aschampolo  Mountains,  live  the  Asehiras. 
The  travellers  met  two  of  them ;  their  foreheads  are  low  and 
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retreating,  and  the  face  bony,  without  any  espreseion  or  inteUi- 
gence.  They  chiefiy  maDnractare  the  fine  and  soft  mats  which 
are  known  among  the  ti-aden  as  Loango,  or  Loando,  mats.  The 
Aschii'as  file  their  teeth  to  a  point.  On  the  forest-clad  sides  of 
the  Aflchatnpolo  motintains  live  somcof  the  Bakalai  people,  who 
have  been  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  They  are  very 
warlike,  and  pnt  the  slave-dealers  in  possession  of  many  an 
Aschira ;  bnt  they  are  careful  to  avoid  quarrelling  with  their 
neighbors  near  the  river,  aa  they  often  need  their  help  in  order 
to  communicate  with  the  coast. 

Asingbibnri,  where  tiie  strangers  remained  ovemi^t,  and 
received  good  treatment,  is  inhabited  by  the  Galoe.  The  Ar- 
nmbi  island,  situated  toward  the  middle  of  the  lake,  is  the 
sacred  ground  of  the  Galos  creed.  The  Fetich-priests  are  raised 
and  trained  here  for  the  entire  population,  and  for  this  purpoee 
there  is  a  kind  of  seminarr  or  retreat  on  the  island.  Ser- 
val  saw  about  a  dozen  of  tne  boys  from  the  seminary ;  they 
looked  quite  intelligent,  but  were  very  curiously  dressed.  They 
wore  an  apron,  similar  to  that  of  the  Bakalai ;  it  hung  over 
their  hips,  fastened  by  a  belt  made  of  white  beads  and  oma- 
mentedwith  beads  made  from  red  chenille.  From  its  indented 
edges  were  suspended  pieces  of  blue  glass,  beads,  and  bells. 
On  their  arms  and  legs  they  wore  heavy  rings  made  of  brass. 
This  seminary  dress  is  worn  by  the  young  Fetich-levite  until 
he  is  17  or  18  years  of  age ;  then  he  is  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  their  religion  and  "  sees  the  Fetich."  Up  to  this  time 
it  has  been  his  duty  to  avoid  the  company  of  women  ;  but  now 
that  he  is  a  priest  ho  leaves  the  sacred  islands  and  mingles 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  like  any  other  person. 

The  islands  were  not  visited  by  the  travellers,  as  this  privi- 
l^e  belongs  exclusively  to  the  great  Fetich-men ;  but  they  sailed 
around  tliem  in  their  boat.  Just  opposite  the  entrance  from  the 
river  they  came  upon  another  small  stream  through  which  the 
Jonongo  communicates  with  another  small  lake,  the  Eliva  Wi- 
dangu.  It  is  just  after  entering  this  stream  that  the  before- 
mentioned  cloud-phenomena  are  to  be  seen, — though  they  are 
only  visible  in  rainy  weather,  "  The  story,"  says  Serval,  "  does 
not  seem  to  be  wholly  manufactured,  for  if  you  stand  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  lake,  during  rainy  weather  and  shortly  after  sun- 
rise, with  your  face  turned  toward  the  west,  then  you  will  see 
white  figures  in  the  clouds.  The  people  declare  tlmt  ships  can 
"sometimes  be  seen  in  them  which  sail  by  Cape  Lopez;  eveiy 
detail,  so  they  say,  is  plainly  visible— how  they  man<Buvre,pull 
their  sails  in,  and  fire  off  meir  cannons.    Suddenly  all  di&ap- 
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pears  again.  This  can  all  be  explained,  probably,  as  the  effect 
of  a  pecnliar  mirage ;  at  all  events  it  is  a  phenomenon  which 
fills  tlie  inhabitants  with  Buperetitioua  reverence." 

The  travellers  indnced  two  of  the  Fetich-seminariBtB  to  ac- 
company them  to  the  town  of  N'Dembo,  where  the  King  of  the 
Galoa  had  ah-eady  been  expecting  them.  His  majesty  shoDO 
forth  in  all  his 
^ala-dress,  which 
IS  given  correctly 
iu  our  illuEtra- 
tion.  "  He  was 
weai-ing  an  old- 
fashioned  gener- 
al's nniform,  as 
far  as  the  upper 
half  of  his  b«My 
was  concerned  ; 
lower  down  hia 
dress  looked  rather 
scanty,  especially 
if  one  considers 
that  Jondo-goiro 
is  not  only  King 
but  at  the  same 
time  s  kind  of 
Pope  or  archbishop 
in  his  country. 
Heaven  only  knows 
where  these  pieces 
of  nniform  came 
from ;    but     there 

were  epaulettes  of  sma  jomdo-qoiko. 

yellow  wool,  abun- 
dance of  green  embroidery,  and  on  the  brass  buttons  were  three 
cannons  lying  across  each  other,  with  the  inscription  '  Ubique.' " 
A  second  hi?h-priest,  who  in  religious  matters  has  a  little  more 
power  than  tlie  king,  lives  iu  another  village  on  the  Ogowai,  and 
seldom  comes  to  N'iJcmbo.  He  as  well  as  the  king  is  a  descend- 
ant from  a  priestly  family ;  and  they  were  in  close  alliance, 
as  Jondo-goiro  had  taken  a  cousin  of  the  head  priest  for 
his  wife,  while  the  latter  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
king. 

Tue  little  old  King  in  his  general's  uniform,  with  its  big  col- 
lar reacliing  above  his  ears,  and  the  sleeves  nearly  np  to  the  el- 
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bow,  atood  on  the  river-bank  as  the  travellers  approached  and 
stretched  out  hiB  arms  toward  his  people — this  is  his  mode  of 
infinencing  them  towards  being  religiously  inclined.  In  his 
left  hand  he  held  a  bell,  tlio  sign  of  his  kingly  power  and  dig- 
nity ;  with  the  other  hand  he  crumbled  np  a  piece  of  bread, 
threw  the  email  pieces  into  the  water,  and  thus  addressed  the 
spirits :  "  Here  are  white  people— they  come  here  to  see  you — 
do  not  make  them  sick ;  they  came  to  bring  you  presents — do 
not  let  them  die,  but  let  them  return  in  health  to  the  Gaboon." 
This  simple  prayer  seemed  to  be  kindly  meant ;  but  it  did  not 
prove  effective  in  all  its  parte,  as  Serval  subsequently  canght 
the  fever.  Aa  soon  as  he  had  Uniehed  crumbling  the  bread, 
Jondo-goiro  filled  his  mouth  with  brandy  (which  gets  into  this 
part  of  the  country  through  Europeans)  and  squirted 
it  up  into  the  air.  This  ended  the  ceremony  of  re- 
ception. 

After  a  day's  stay  the  travellers  took  leave  of  the 
people  of  N'Dembo,  and  sailed  down  the  Ogowttf, 
visiting  another  small  village  called  Nioge  which  is 
not  far  from  the  village  of  Avanga  Wisi.  Galos  live 
on  the  river  banks  down  to  this  point;  then  come 
the  tribes  which  are  in  direct  communication  with 
the  coast. 

The  people  of  Arumbe  had  made  np  their  minds 
to  plunder  the  travellers  of  whatever  tliey  coald, 
and  also  to  punish  the  pilot,  as  they  considered  it 
his  fault  that  the  boat  had  passed  them  on  the  np 
journey  without  stopping  at  their  village.  Hearing 
of  their  intention,  Serr^  and  his  party  drifted  past 
Arumbe  during  the  night,  and  by  sunrise  had  al- 
ready arrived  at  the  Bandu,  or  Bango,  which 
branches  off  from  the  Ogowai  and  streams  into  the 
ocean,  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  great 
delta. 

Serval  also  visited  the  Anengue  Lake,  which  we 
KATivB  IDOL  already  know  through  Du  Chaillu's  travels ;  and 
S^":t^'  tben  returned  by  way  of  the  French  settlements  on 
the  coast. 


Early  in  1874  two  other  Frenchmen,  MM.  Compi^ne  and 
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Marclic,  ascended  tlic  Ogown'i,  and  reached  a  {mint  200  miles 
further  inland  than  any  previons  explorer.  Tliey  were  told  by 
the  iiativce  that  thciivcr  caino  fi-oni  four  great  lakes;  andthe}^ 
had  iKiiietrated  within  fuiir  days'  journey  of  these  lakes  when 
they  were  fired  npon  by  the  Osyebas  (Osuhebos  ?)  and  compelled 
to  tiifu  back.  Details  of  tlie  journey  have  not  yet  becu  pub- 
liiihcd. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
BUTTON  AND  B^EE. 

In  1850  Captain  Richard  F.  Burton,  of  tlie  Indian  Army, 
having  just  rctiitncd  from  a  brief  visit  to  tlio  Somali  coast  of 
Africa,  in  wliich,  dis^uiBcd  as  an  Arab  inci-uliant,  lie  had  suc- 
ceeded in  roaching  the  Malioinctan  city  of  Ilarar,  proposed 
to  the  Royal  Geo^i'aphical  Society  an  expedition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  liinits  of  the  "Sea  of  Ujiji,  or 
Dnyamwezi  Lake,"  and  to  report  upon  tlie  exportable  pi-odiice 
of  the  interior  and  tlio  etlmograpliy  of  its  tribes.  This  pro- 
posal, after  some  hesitation^  was  accepted  by  the  Society,  and 
the  Foi'eign  Office  granted  £1,000  for  the  expenHea  of  tlie  ex- 
pedition. The  dircctoi'B  of  the  East  India  Company  granted 
Captain  Bni-ton  a  two  yeare'  leave  of  absence,  and  also  de- 
tailed another  officer  of  the  Bombay  armj,  Captain  John  Uaii- 
ning  Spcke,  to  accompany  him, 

Tltey  j'cachcd  Zanzibar  in  December,  1856,  bnt  owing  to  tlio 
difficulty  of  collecting  the  guides,  portei-s,  donkeys,  etc.,  and 
of  procuring  tlio  great  variety  of  supplies,  presents,  and  ai-ticles 
for  barter  with  tlie  native  tribes,  necessary  for  an  ex[wditLon, 
it  was  the  28th  of  June,  1857,  before  ibcy  actually  set  ont  fi-om 
Bagainoyo  for  the  unknown  interior.  The  ex]>edition  as 
finally  organized  consisted  of  Said  bin  Salim,  an  ufficer  ap- 
pointed by  the  sultan  of  Zanzibarj  thii'teon  Baloch  soldiers 
commanded  by  a  Jemoddr,  uleo  furnished  by  the  sultan  ;  Bom- 
bay and  Mabrnki,  negroes  from  India;  two  Portuguese  half- 
casto  servants  from  Goa ;  eight  interpreters,  guides,  and  "  war- 
men,"  under  on  African  freeman  named  Kidogo ;  tive  donkey- 
drivers,  tliirty-six  {jortcrs,  and  a  few  supernumeraries,  makhig 
a  total  of  eighty-eight  persons. 

Only  tho  nan-ow  strip  of  coast-line  is  subject  to  the  Arab 
Bnltan,  and  amarch  of  tvc  miles  from  Bnganioyo  bmnght  them 
into  tho  territory  of  tlie  native  tribes.  "On  the  wajsido  ap- 
l>eared  for  tho  first  time  the  KhamM,  or  Bulistaiitial  kraals, 
which  give  evidence  of  unsafe  travelling  and  the  uiiwillingncss 
of  caravans  to  bivouac  in  the  villages.  In  this  region  they  as- 
sumed tho  form  of  round  huts,  and  long  sheds  or  bootlis  of 
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etraw  op  graae,  supported  bj  a  framework  of  rough  sticks  firmly 
planted  in  tho  gronnd  and  l^hed  together  with  bark  strips. 
The  whole  was  surrounded  with  a  deep  circle  of  thorns,  which — 
tho  entrance  or  entrances  being  carefully  closed  at  nightfall,  not 
to  reopen  until  dawn — formed  a  complete  defence  against  bare 
feet  and  oaked  legs." 

The  country  through  which  they  first  passed  presented  in  its 
general  appearance  "  a  mingling  of  bush  and  forest,  which, 
contracting  the  horizon  to  a  few  znuds,"  was  most  wearisome 
and  monotonous.  "The  black,  greasy  ground,  veiled  with 
thick  shrubbery,  supports  in  tho  more  open  spaces  screens  of 
tiger  and  spear  grass,  twelve  and  thirteen  feet  high,  with  eveir 
\&de  a  finger's  breadth,  and  the  towering  trees  are  often  clothed 
from  root  to  twig  with  huge  epiphytes,  forming  heavy  columns 
of  densest  verdure,  and  clusterins  upon  the  tops  in  the  sem* 
blance  of  enormous  birds'-nests.  The  footpaths  are  crossed  by 
llianas,  creepcra,  and  climbers,  thick  as  coir-cablee,  some  connect- 
ing the  trees  in  a  curved  line,  others  stretched  straight  down  the 
tranks,  and  others  winding  in  all  directions  around  their  sup- 
ports, frequently  crossing  one  another  like  network,  and  stunt- 
ing the  growth  of  even  the  vivacious  calabash,  by  coils  like  rope 
tightly  encircling  its  nock.  The  earth,  ever  rain-dpen(^ed,  emits 
the  odor  of  snTplinretted  hydrogen,  and  in  some  parts  the 
traveller  might  fancy  a  corpse  to  be  hidden  behind  every- 
bush." 

In  these  maritime  parts  the  local  tribes  are  the  Wazai-amo 
and  the  Wak'bntn,  and  a  large  sub-tribe  called  the  Wazinkhi, 
There  is,  besides,  a  floating  population  composed  of  immigrant 
tribes,  bat  they  are  not  numerous,  neither  is  their  influence 
great. 

Tho  "Wazaramo  are  the  most  powerful  and  rich  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  this  region,  and  they  include  many  sub-tribes. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  greasy  odor,  their  wild,  staring 
expression,  their  coarseness  of  feature,  their  loose  and  lounging 
gait,  and  their  peculiar  mode  of  dressing  their  hair,  whiim  is 
matted  together  by  means  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay,  mois- 
tened with  the  juice  of  the  castor-bean.  When  this  primitive 
pomatum  is  nearlv  dry,  the  hair  ie  pulled  out  into  numerous 
wiry  twists,  till  the  whole  head  seems  to  be  covered  with  a 
thick  and  Btifi  thatch.  They  are  turbulent  and  impracticable 
in  their  character,  and  live  principally  upon  tho  plunder  which 
they  extort  from  merchants  and  travellers  under  pretence  of 
dues.  Tiieir  nearness  to  tlie  coast,  and  the  consequent  inter- 
course with  traders,  must  no  doubt  nave  tfiected  tliem  in  many 
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ways,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  their  di-ess,  whicli,  for  Afri- 
caiiB,  is  esti-avagant.  It  con&mtBof  a  long  loin-cloth  of  unbleached 
cotton  stained  with  their  favorite  color,adirty  yellow;  girdles  and 
bead  necklacesof  varioue  tints;  white  disks,  made  from  sea-shellE, 
and  worn  on  the  forehead  or  the  neck ;  massive  rings  on  the 
wrist,  aud  tight  collarB,  bright  and  gaudy,  tied  i-ound  the  neck. 
These  are  the  principal  parts  of  their  attire.  The  men,  over 
and  above  all  tliis,  are  usually  armed  to  the  teeth  with  spears, 
bowB  aod  arrows,  da^ere,  and  muskets,  when  they  can  get 
them.  Ill  other  socianrespects  they  are  also  superior  to  their 
neighbors.  Their  settlements  are  strongly  palisaded,  and 
aithougli  their  houses  are  very  poor,  tliey  possess  convenient 
arrangements,  which  are  unknown  in  the  distant  interior. 
Their  morahty  is  very  low.  Tlie  marriago-tie  is  very  loose 
among  them.  The  man  can  dissolve  the  union  when  be 
pleases,  without  assigning  a  reason,  or  having  one.  He  .may 
nave  aa  many  or  as  few  wives  as  his  tastes  or  his  means  may 
suggest. 

The  Wak'hutn  are  an  inferior  race.  Cloth  or  cotton  is  nu- 
known  araone  thetn.  They  live  in  almost  perpetual  intoxica- 
tion; lead  miserable  lives;  their  villages  are  very  filtliy,  and 
the  hnta  which  compose  them  are  of  the  meanest  possible  de- 
Bcription.  Their  sub-tribe,  the  Wazii-i.hd,  are  distinguished  by 
their  great  profusion  of  beai-d.  In  Africa,  this  appendage  is  usu- 
ally either  absent  or  scanty;  with  the  Wazirilia.  it  is  abundant. 
The  Wadoe  are  the  chief  of  the  immigrant  tribes.  They  were 
once  formidable,  but  are  now  broken  and  dispersed.  Tueyar© 
wild  and  savage  in  their  appearance,  and  as  much  so  in  their 
manners  and  customs.  They  drink  out  of  human  skulls ;  and 
they  bury  their  great  men  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  a  forefin- 
ger sticking  out  of  the  eartli.  Slavery  is  prevalent  here,  and 
another  of  the  burial  superstitions  is  still  observed,  that  of  in- 
terring with  a  deceased  cliief  a  male  and  a  female  slave,  the 
one  to  cut  fuel  for  him,  and  the  other  to  support  his  head  on 
her  lap. 

Zungomero,  at  which  the  travellers  arrived  on  the  26th  of  July, 
lies  at  tite  foot  of  the  fii'st  range  of  mountains  at  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  maritime  region.  It  lies  upon  the  main  route  to 
the  interior,  and  is  the  great  commercial  centre  of  all  thrae 
parts.  The  place  is  well  situated  for  trafhc,  docs  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  business,  and  l^eing  visited  by  many  caravans  up 
and  down,  is  generally  crowded  in  the  travelling  season.  It  is 
extremely  unhealthy,  iiowever ;  and  as  both  Burton  and  Speke 
had  already  sufEered  much  from  the  malarious  fever  of  the 
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lowlands,  tlicy  were  anzioas  to  push  on.  But  additional  por- 
ters liad  to  be  provided,  and  tliey  had  also  to  await  tlie  arrival 
of  more  supplies  which  had  been  forwarded  from  the  coast ; 
so  that  it  waa  not  until  August  7th  that  the  caravan  (now  iium- 
Iffirin^  132  ijersons)  again  set  out.  The  first  march  continued 
for  fivo  hours,  and  lay  across  a  sandy  soil,  sweating  and  smok- 
ing with  hot  springs.  Both  Barton  and  Speke  were  so  ill  that 
they  could  scarcely  sit  upon  their  ridiiig-asscs ;  but  at  Mzizi 
Md<^o,  on  tho  fii-st  slope  of  the  mountains,  there  was.  awoa- 
drons  change  of  climate,  which  banished  for  the. time  their 
wasting  fevers.  On  the  way  thither  they  were  shocked  by  the 
eight  of  many  skeletons  picked  clean  to  the  bone,  the  remains 
of  porters  who  had  perished  in  the  same  ronto  from  starvation 
or  disease.  This  particular  expedition  suffered  in  common 
with  those  who  liad  gone  before  them.  Some  of  their  porters 
hired  at  Zungomero  died,  and  every  now  and  then  a  haggago 
ass  wanderea  away  or  became  unfit  to  proceed,  and  had  to  bo 
abandoned. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  towards  evening,  after  having 
traversed  a  plain  between  two  ranges  of  mountains,  tliey 
heard  the  sound  of  a  drum,  tiie  usual  indication  of  a  village, 
wiiich  was  the  last  thing  they'  expected  to  find  in  so  desolate  a 
neighborhood.  As  they  advanced  they  came  upon  what  was 
simply  the  debris  of  a  village  which  had  once  been  flonrisliing, 
but  miicli  now  presented  a  pitiablo  spectacle  of  recent  destruc- 
tion. The  huts  were  rent  iu  fragments  and  half  burnt  down;  . 
The  ground  was  strewn  with  bi"oken  fragments  of  the  contents 
of  the  houses,  nets,  and  dnims.  There  were  no  traces  of  Idood; 
but  it  was  evident  that  this  was  the  scene  of  a  recent  outrage, 
"  i'  by  slav.e-dcalers.     Two  of  "the  terrified  villagere  w-lio 


had  escaped  alive  were  seen  lurking  in  the  jungle,  not  daring 
to  visit  the  wreck  of  their  former  homes.  But  the  slaves  and 
porters  employed  by  the  expedition  were  so  little  afifcctcd  by 
what  they  saw,  that  they  spent  the  night  in  singing  and  danc- 
ing, and  helping  themselves  to  whatever  they  could  find  in  the 
midst  of  the  ritms. 

Reaching  liumuma,  one  of  the  resting-places  for  caravans, 
they  found  provisions  comparatively  abundant,  and  the  natives 
quite  alivo  to  the  "advantages  of  their  market.  Troops  of  tliem 
came  down  from  the  hills  with  fowls  and  vegetables,  and  goats, 
bullocks,  and  sheep  j  and  their  sultan,  having  paid  a  visit  to 
Captain  Burton,  insisted  on  making  brotherhood  with  one  of 
his  men — a  ceremony  which  consists  in  letting  a  little  blood  on 
both  sides,  and  mutually  tasting  it,  the  solemn  barbarity  ter- 
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minatiDg  in  an  excliange  of  presents.  Tlie  climate  of  Raton- 
ma  was  a  pleasant  change  after  tlie  incefisant  rains  of  tlio 
valleja  and  the  dense  fogs  and  mists  of  the  neighboring  monn- 
tains;  bat  even  hero  the  loealitj  was  iiuhealthy,  and  sickooss 
hrotce  out  among  the  poi-ters,  and  occasioned  inconvenience  to 
the  expedition.  They  had  now  (jassed  two  parallul  i-anges  of 
tho  mountains,  and  were  on  their  way  across  the  plain  that 
leads  to  tho  Bitbeho,  a  third  range.  And  now  they  found 
signs  of  cultivation  snch  as  they  had  not  witnessed  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  their  journey — beehives  lianging  to  the  branches 
of  tree?,  watermelons  ripening  on  tho  flat  roofs  of  the  villages, 
nmpkins  and  cucumbers  in  profusion,  and  comfortable  huts. 
he  Iicat,  however,  was  intense,  and  tho  placo  was  infested 
with  tenuitcB,  which  were  very  troableaorae,  and  which  abound 
in  the  red,  moist  clay  soils,  and  in  the  cool  damp  places.  These 
ci-eatiires  are  endowed  with  extraordinary  powera  of  destruc- 
tion. They  have  been  known  to  drill  a  hard  clay  bench,  so  as 
to  make  it  like  a  sieve,  in  a  single  nij^ht.  With  incredible 
rapidity  tliey  destroy  straps,  mats,  nmbrdlas,  and  clotlis,  per- 
forating, pulverizing,  or  tearing  them  to  rags,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  texture. 

Water  was  scarcely  to  be  found  in  this  plain  which  the  ex- 
pedition was  now  crossing,  and  in  such  circumstances  it  was 
necessary  to  resort  to  what  is  called  tho  "  lirikeza."  This  is  a 
mai'ch  which  starts  in  the  afternoon  from  a  place  whero  thera 
ia  water.  The  preparations  for  it,  which  last  two  or  three  honif, 
begin  before  noon.  At  length  when  everything  is  ready,  all 
bauds  indulge  in  a  parting  drink,  and,  filling  their  gourds,  set 
out  under  the  fiery  sun.  The  journey  is  long,  as  trio  porters 
wish  to  make  the  next  morning  s  march,  which  leads  to  water, 
as  short  as  possible.  It  is  often  midnight  before  tJiey  arrive 
at  their  destination,  exiiausted,  lacerated  by  the  jun<<Ie,  and 
sometimes  lamed  by  dangerous  slips  in  the  innumerable  holes 
and  cavities  which  are  dug  by  lietd-rats  and  other  burrowing 
vermin.  ' 

Having  successfully  accomplished  their  march  on  tlio  3d  of 
September,  the  expedition  reached  tlie  "  Wind^  Pass"  at  the 
foot  of  the  third  range  of  the  Usagai-a  Mouutams,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  There  was  great  rejoicing  at  the  happy  termina- 
tion of  the  much  disliked  "  tirikeza."  But  the  climate  was  as 
bad  as  that  of  Kumuma — a  furnace  by  da^,  and  a  refrigerator 
by  night;  but  what  of  that !  They  lay  in  a  cheerful  ravine, 
and  from  the  settlements  above  the  iiiliabitauts  flocked  down  to 
barter  animals  and  grain,  and  their  eyes  were  gladdened  for 
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the  finit  time  since  they  left  the  coast  with  visions  of  milk, 
hoiioy,  and  clui'ified  butter.  It  is  not  iieceseary  to  liave  liad  the 
sauiu  experience  to  judge  of  tho  delight  witli  whicii  tlio  men 
celebrated  thoir  arrival  at  tliis  station,  remaining  np  half  the 
night,  beating  dnime  and  singing  songa.  On  tno  next  rooni- 
iug  there  arrived  a  dozen  caravans  with  abont  four  hundred 
porters,  with  whom,  notwitlistanding  tho  many  jealousies  which 
obtain  among  tliese  peo^e,  the  cnrriera  of  the  expedition  im- 
mediately/ fraternized.  Tlio  merchants  also  waited  a  few  days 
while  Barton  prepared  dispatches  for  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society  to  forward  by  them  to  tho  coast. 

But  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  journey  wag  still  to  come. 
From  their  camp  in  the  valley,  the  travellers  could  look  upon 
the  almost  perpendienlar  path  scarring  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain np  whicli  tliey  and  their  loaded  beasts  had  next  to  toil. 
Captain  Burton  says,  "  Trembling  witli  ague,  with  swimming 
heads,  ears  deafened  by  weakness,  and  limbs  that  could  hardly 
support  UB,  wo  contemplated  this  pi'ospect  with  dogged  de- 
spair," But  they  braced  themseiveB  to  their  task,  and  set  ihem- 
aelves  to  its  accompli  aliment.  It  was  fearful  work,  the  asses 
stumbling  at  every  step,  and  the  men  scaling  a  pi-ccipice  of 
rolling  stones,  and  never  likely  to  I'cach  the  top.  In  the  midst 
of  their  labor,  exhausted  by  thirst, illness,  and  fatigue,  the  war- 
cry  rang  out  suddenly  from  hill  to  Inll,  and  broken  files  of 
archers  and  spearmen  streamed  down  the  paths  in  all  directions, 
to  take  advantage  of  tlte  departure  of  the  caravan  for  a  preda- 
tory excursion  among  the  villages.  But  the  travellers,  Ixiing 
uermittod  to  pntcecd,  reached  tlie  summit  at  tlio  end  of  six 
DoafB.  Captam  Speko  seems  to  have  sufFcrcd  inobt.  He  made 
the  ascent  almost  in  a  state  of  coma,  by  tho  Iielj>  of  two  or 
three  sapporters,  and  two  days  of  violent  delirium  followed 
before  ho  was  able  to  resume  the  journey ;  and,  even  then,  ho 
was  in  his  hammock.  The  descent  of  the  western  slopes  was 
toilsome,  but  easy  in  comparison  with  tho  previous  ascent 
Bouldefs  and  ^eat  stones  now  obstructed  the  track  which  led 
down  into  the  Dimgomaro,  or  "  Devil's  Glen,"  which  opens  out 
upon  the  plains  of  IJgogo,  where  the  second  region  of  tho 
journey  terminates.  The  "Devil's  Glen "ia  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  scenes  through  which  they  passed.  It  is  a 
large  crevasse  in  lofty  rocks  of  flint  and  gray  granite,  the  bot- 
tom being  strewn  with  blocks,  and  the  sides  lined  witii  narrow 
ledges  of  brown  humus,  supporting  dwarf  cactuses  and  stunted 
tliomy  trees,  liigh  stony  peaks  towering  over  all,  and  clewing  in 
the  view  on  every  side.     As  they  advanced,  the  huge  bloelui  of 
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Btone  Bomctimes  rose  perpendicularly  to  height  of  moro  than  a 
a  hnndi'ed  fcot,  and  tno  path  itaelf  bot^mo  a  elicct  of  sliining 
ruck,  with  broad  gapa  in  it  cut  by  tlie  action  of  tho  torrents. 
Gradual])-,  tho  {jreat  etono  walla  were  succeeded  by  low  banks 
of  earth,  clad  with  gum-trees;  and  the  glen,  becoming  broad 
and  smooth,  swept  away,  verging  southwards,  into  tho  plain. 

The  region  just  passed  is  called  the  mountain  region,  and 
Surton  gives  tlie  folluwing  account  of  it : 

"  Tho  secrond  or  mountain  region  cstends  from  the  western 
frontier  of  K'hntu,  at  the  head  of  the  alluvial  valley,  in  E.  long. 
37°  28',  to  the  province  of  Ugogi,  tho  eastern  portion  of  tlio  flat 
table-land  of  Ugogo,  in  E.  long  36°  14'.  Its  diagonal  breadth  is 
85  gcogi'aphicar  and  recstilincar  miles;  tlio  native  uai'avans,  if 
lightly  laden,  generally  travei-ae  it  in  three  weeks,  including 
three  or  four  halts.  Its  length  cannot  bo  estimated.  Accord- 
ing to  the  guides,  Usagara  is  a  prolongation  of  the  mountains 
of  Ngiirn,  or  Ngii,  extending  southward,  with  a  gap  forming 
the  fluviatile  vailcy  of  the  liwalia  or  Riitiii  River.  The  Usa- 
gara chain  is  of  tlio  first  oMer  in  East  Africa ;  it  is  indeed  the 
only  important  elevation  in  a  diroct  line  fi-oni  tho  coast  to 
Western  Unyamwezi ;  itwould  l»o!d,liowever,  but  a  lowgrade 
ill  the  general  system  of  the  earth's  mountains.  Tho  highest 
point  above  sea-level,  was  5,700  feet;  there  aro,  liowever, 
peaks  which  may  rise  to  6,000  and  even  to  7,000  feet,  thus 
rivalling  the  inhabited  portion  of  tho  Neilglierries,  in  Southern 
India. 

"  From  the  mingling  of  Uvely  colors,  Usagara  is  delightful 
to  the  eye,  after  the  moiiotonouB  tracts  of  verdure  which  pall 
upon  the  sight  at  Zanzibar  and  in  the  river  valleys.  The  sub- 
soil, displayed  in  the  deeper  cuts  and  ravines,  is  either  of  gran- 
ite, greenstone,  schiste,  or  a  coarse  incipient  sandstone,  bniwii 
or  green,  and  outcropping  from  the  ground  with  strata  steeply 
tilted  up.  In  the  higher  elevations  the  soil  varies  in  depth 
from  a  tew  inches  to  thirty  feet;  it  is  often  streaked  with  long 
layei-s  of  pebbles,  apparently  water-rolled.  The  plains,  basins, 
and  steals,  or  facets  of  table-land  found  at  oveiy  elevation,  are 
fertilized  by  a  stripe-work  of  streams,  runnels,  and  burns, 
which,  anastomosing  in  a  single  channel,  flow  off  into  the  main 
drain  o£  tho  countiy.  Cultivation  is  fouud  in  patches  isolated 
by  thick  bolts  of  thorny  jungle,  and  the  villages  are  few  and 
rarely  visited.  As  usual  in  hilly  countries,  they  are  built  upon 
high  ridges  and  the  slopes  of  cones,  for  i-apid  drainage  after 
rain,  a  purer  air  and  fewer  mosquitoes,  and,  perhaps,  pmtcctioa 
from  kidnappers.     Tho  country  people  bring  down  their  sup- 
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plies  of  grain  and  pulse  forcaravatis.  There  is  some  delay  and 
difficulty  on  tlio  first  day  of  arrival  at  a  station,  and  provisions 
for  a  party  exceeding  a  hnndred  men  arc  not  to  be  depended 
upon  after  the  tliird  or  fonrtJi  niarketinar,  when  the  people  have 
exhansted  their  stores.  Fearing  the  tiuevieh  disposition  of  the 
Wasagara,  who  will  attempt  even  to  snatch  away  a  cloth  fnnii 
a  sleeping  man,  travellers  rarely  lodge  near  their  settlements. 
Kraals  of  thorn,  capacious  circles  inclosing  straw  boothies,  are 
found  at  every  march,  and^  when  burned  or  destioyed  by 
accident,  they  are  rebuilt  before  the  bivouac.  The  roads,  aa 
usual  in  East  Africa,  are  tracks  trodden  down  by  caravans  and 
cattle,  and  the  water-conrse  ia  ever  the  favorite  pass.  Many 
of  the  aseents  and  descents  are  so  proclivitous  tliat  donkeys 
mnst  he  relieved  of  their  loads;  and  in  fording  the  shipgiHli 
streams,  where  no  grass  forms  a  causeway  over  tlie  soft,  viscid 
mire,  the  animals  sink  almost  to  the  knees.  The  steepest  paths 
are  those  in  the  upper  regions ;  in  the  lower,  though  the  in- 
cline are  often  severe,  they  are  generally  longer,  and  conse- 
qnently  easier.  At  the  foot  of  each  hill  there  ia  cither  a  inud 
or  a  water  course  dividing  it  from  its  neighbor.  These  ob- 
stacles greatly  reduce  the  direct  distance  of  tlie  day's  march, 

"  The  clans  now  tenanting  these  East  Afi-iean  ghauts  are  the 
Wasagara — with  their  chief  sub-tribe,  the  Wakwivi — and  the 
Wahehe ;  the  latter  a  small  body  inhabiting  the  south-western 
comer,  and  extending  into  the  plains  below. 

"  The  limits  of  Wasagara  have  already  been  laid  down  by 
the  names  of  the  plundering  tribes  that  surronnd  them.  These 
mountaineers,  though  a  noisy  and  riotous  race,  are  not  over- 
blessed  with  courage;  they  will  lurk  in  the  jungle  with  bows 
and  arrows  to  surprise  a  stray  porter  ;  but  tliey  seem  ever  to 
be  awaiting  an  attack — the  best  receipt  for  inviting  it.  In  the 
higher  slopes  they  are  line,  tall,  and  sturdy  men;  in  the  low- 
lands they  appear  as  degraded  as  tho  Wak'hntn.  They  are  a 
more  bearded  race  than  any  other  upon  this  line  of  East  Afrita, 
and,  probably  from  extensive  intercoui'so  with  the  Wamrimn, 
most  of  them  understand  the  language  of  the  coast.  Tho 
women  are  i^emarkablo  for  a  splendid  development  of  limb, 
while  the  bosom  is  lax  and  pendent 

"  Tho  Wasagara  display  great  varieties  of  complexion,  some 
being  almost  Ijlack,  wiiile  tho  others  are  chocolate-colored. 
This  difference  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  eifects  of 
climate — level  and  temperature.  Some  shave  the  head ;  others 
wear  the  Arab's  shushali,  a  kind  of  skull-cap  growth,  extending 
more  or  less  from  the  poU.    Among  them  is  seen,  for  the  first 
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time  on  this  line,  the  classical  coiffure  of  ancient  Egypt.  The 
hair,  allowed  to  attain  its  fullest  leugtli,  is  twisted  into  a  mnlti- 
tiido  of  tlie  thinnest  rioslcts,  eacli  composed  of  two  thin  lengths 
wound  together ;  the  wiry  stiffness  of  the  curls  keeps  tliom  dis- 
tinct and  in  positioa.  Behind,  a  curtain  of  pigtails  liangs 
down  to  the  nape ;  in  front  the  hair  ia  either  combed  off  the 
forehead,  or  it  is  brought  over  tlie  brow  and  trimmed  short. 
No  head-dress  lias  a  wilder  or  a  more  characteristically  African 
appearance  than  this,  especially  when,  smeared  witli  a  pomatum 
01  micaceous  ochre,  and  docuratcd  with  brass  beads,  balls,  and 
similar  ornaments,  itwavcs  andrattles  with  every  motion  of  the 
head.  Young  men  and  wan-iors  adorn  their  locks  with  the  feath- 
ers of  vultures,  ostriches,  and  a  variety  of  bright-plumed  jays, 
and  some  tribes  twist  each  ringlet  with  a  string  of  reddish  fibre. 
It  is  seldom  combed  out,  the  operation  requiring  for  a  head  of 
thick  hair  the  hard  work  of  a  whole  day. 

tjgogi,  at  wliich  the  nest  halt  was  made,  is  2,763  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  country  tolerably 
rich  in  grain  and  cattle  ;  but  being  a  great  gatheriug-point  for 
caravans,  and  frequently  roblxjd  by  marauders  on  account  of  its 
fertility,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  pi-ovisions  in  propor- 
tion to  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  place.  Tiiis  nneertuinty 
f presented  a  discoumgmg  prospect  to  our  travellers,  who  had  to 
ook  forward  to  a  march  of  four  days  before  they  could  reach  a 
spot  where  either  provisions  or  water  could  bo  procured.  But, 
fortunately,  they  arrived  at  Ugogi  at  a  moment  when  they 
were  able  to  provide  themselves  with  all  they  wanted,  and  could 
resume  their  journey  with  grain  for  six  days  and  water  for  one 
night.  Ziwa,  a  small  pond  of  water,  was  reached  the  day  after 
leaving  Ugi^i ;  and  here  blackmail  began  to  bo  systematically 
enforced,  Ilitheito  the  chiefs  had  been  satisiied  with  prcaenta, 
more  or  less  roughly  exacted  ;  but  at  Ziwa,  tribute  is  openly 
taken  by  force  if  it  be  not  yielded  willingly.  There  is  no  fixed 
tariff,  the  rate  being  regulated  by  the  condition  and  supposed 
wealth  of  the  traveller.  Disputes  always  arise  between  the 
authorities  of  tlie  place  and  their  victims  ;  and  Captain  Bur- 
ton's party  were  delayed  four  days  in  discussing  the  queetion  of 
oi;ganizod  plunder.  Similar  delays  occurred  at  all  the  villages 
and  stopping-places  throughout  the  region  which  bears  tiio 
name  of  IJgogo.  Their  worst  encounter  was  at  a  place  called 
Nyika,  or  "  the  Wilderness,"  at  which  there  resided  a  sort  of 
ogre,  popularly  known  as  Short  Shanks,  who  was  at  that  time, 
and  pMsibly  may  still  bo,  the  terror  of  all  strangers.  This 
petty  tyrant  they  found  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
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cliiefB  of  this  region — a  eliort,  elderly  man,  ncaily  bald,  "  of 
the  color  of  chocolate,  and  built  very  much  like  a  duck."  TIio 
difficnity  of  doing  bneineBS  with  him  arose  from  Iiis  habit  of 
dividing  Iiis  day  into  two  parts,  in  one  of  which  he  was  always 
Bnrly  and  nnreaeonable  on  the  matter  of  terras,  and  in  the  other 
always  drunk,  when  ho  refused  t<t  transact  any  negotiations 
whatever.  The  conaequeneo  was  that  the  caravans  were  com- 
pelled to  wait  upon  his  humors,  and  were  eometimes  forced  to 
work  in  his  fields  before  he  would  consent  to  receive  liis  dues. 
Onr  travellers  were  detained  five  days  at  this  clearing,  and 
wero  fortnnate  at  last  in  being  allowed  to  escape  with  a  lighter 
mulct  tlian  toiglit  have  been  expected  under  the  eircuiostauces. 
In  tliia  third  region  of  their  journey,  there  is  at  the  extremity 
of  the  territory  a  lai^  and  populous  settlement,  known  as  Tiii-a 
Nullah.  Their  entrance  into  it  was  very  characteristic  of  the 
country  and  the  people.     Captain  Burton  says : 

"We  reached  a  large  expanse  of  pillar-stones,  where  the  van 
had  halted,  in  order  that  tn©  caravan  miglit  make  its  first  ap- 
pearance with  dignity.  Then  ensued  a  clearing,  studded  with 
largo  stockaded  villages,  peering  over  tall  hedges  of  darlr-grcen 
milk-bosli,  fields  of  maize  and  millet,  manioc,  gourds,  and 
water-melons,  and  showing  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  cluster- 
ing around  the  shallow  pits.  The  people  swarmed  fiom  their 
abodes,  yoiing  and  old  hustling  one  another  for  a  better  etarc, 
the  man  forsook  his  loom,  and  the  girl  her  hoe,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  march  we  wero  escorted  by  a  tail  of  screaming 
boys  and  shouting  adults ;  the  males  almost  nude,  the  women 
bare  to  the  waist,  and  clothed  only  knee-deep  in  kilts,  accom- 
))anied  us,  pnlEng  pipes  the  while,  striking  their  hoes  with 
stones,  crying,  'Beads!  beads!'  and  ejaculating  their  wonder  in 
strident  expressions  of  '  Hi !  hi ! '  and  '  Hiu  I  ih  I '  and '  Ba !  a ! 
a ! ' " 

As  is  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  portoi-a  took  immediate 
possesion  of  the  nearest  large  village,  the  whole  company  dis- 
persing themselves  through  tho  courts  and  compounds  of  whicJi 
it  was  composed.  The  two  white  men  were  placed  under  a  wall- 
less  roof,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Tillage  palisade,  and  hero 
the  mob  stationed  themselves  to  stam,  relieving  one  another 
from  morning  till  night. 

The  land  now  passed  over  was  the  tliii"d  of  tho  five  great  re- 
gions into  which  Barton  divides  the  area  between  tho  coast 
and  Lake  Tanganyika ;  and  the  following  is  the  substance  of 
his  account  of  it : 

"The  third  division  of  the  country  visited  is  a  flat  table-land 
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extending  from  the  Ugngi  valley,  at  the  westeni  base  of  tl>e 
W^aaagara  Mountains,  in  E.  longitude  36°  14',  to  Tura,  tlio 
eastern  district  of  Unyamivezi,  inE.  longitude  33 '^  57';  occupy- 
ing a  dia^nal  breadth  of  155  geogmphical  rectilinear  miles. 
TUe  lengtli  from  north  to  soutli  is  not  so  easily  estimated.  Tho 
average  of  the  heights  observed  is  3,C50  feet,  with  a  gradual 
rise  westward  to  Jiwe  la  Mkoa,  which  attains  an  altitude  of  4,20U 
feet  This  third  region,  situated  to  leeward  of  a  range  whose 
height  compeh  the  south-east  trades  to  part  with  their  load  of 
vapors,  and  distant  from  the  succession  of  inland  seas  ^'hich, 
stationed  near  tho  centre  of  the  African  continent,  act  as  reser- 
voii-B  to  restore  the  balance  of  humidity,  is  an  arid,  sterile  land, 
a  counterpart  in  many  places  of  the  Kalahari  and  the  Karroo, 
or  South  African  desert-plains.  The  general  aspect  is  a  glai-iiig 
yellow  flat,  darkened  by  long  growths  of  acrid,  saline,  and  suc- 
culent plants,  thorny  bushes,  and  stunted  trees,  and  the  color- 
ing is  monotonous  in  the  extreme.  It  ia  sprinkled  with  isolated 
dwarf  cones,  bristling  with  rocks  and  boulders,  from  wiiose 
interstices  spriogs  a  thin  forest  of  gums,  thorns,  and  mimosas. 

"  The  climate  of  Ugogo  is  markedly  arid.  During  the  tran- 
sit of  the  expedition  in  September  and  October,  the  best  watei"- 
colors  faded  and  hardened  in  their  pans;  India-rnbber,  espe- 
cially the  prepared  article  in  squares,  became  viscid,  like  half- 
dried  bird-lime;  'Macintosh'  was  sticking-plaster,  and  the 
best  vulcanized  elastic  bands  tore  like  brown  paper.  During 
almost  the  whole  year  a  violent  east  wind  sweeps  from  the 
mountains.  There  are  great  changes  in  the  temperature,  while 
the  weather  apparently  remains  the  same,  and  alternate  cur- 
rents of  hot  and  cold  air  were  observed. 

"  Tho  superiority  of  climate,  and  probably  the  absence  of 
that  Inxnriant  vegetation  which  distinguishes  tho  eastern  re- 
gion, have  proved  favorable  to  the  jthysical  development  of  tlie 
races  living  in  and  about  Ugogo.  Tho  Wagogo,  and  their  north- 
ern neighbors,  the  Wahumba,  are  at  once  distinguishable  fmm 
the  wretclied  population  of  the  alluvial  valleys,  and  of  tho 
mountains  of  Usagara;  though  living  in  lower  altitudes,  they 
are  a  fairer  race — and  therefore  show  better  blood — thanWau- 
yarawezi.  These  two  tribes,  whose  distinctness  is  established  by 
difference  of  dialect,  will  be  described  in  order. 

"The  Wagogo  display  the  variety  of  complexion  usually 
seen  among  slave-purchasing  races;  many  of  them  are  fair  as 
Abyssinians ;  sumo  are  black  as  negi'oes.  In  the  eastern  and 
northern  settlements  they  are  a  line,  stout,  and  light-com- 
plexioued  race.     Their  main  peculiarity  is  the  smalluees  of  tho 
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craainm  compared  witli  tlie  broad  circnmfei'eiice  of  the  face  at 
and  below  tlie  zygomata :  seen  fi-ora  behind,  the  appearannc  is 
that  of  A  Bmall  lialf  bowl  fitted  upon  ono  of  eoiisiderably 
larger  bias;  and  this,  with  the  widely  extended  ears,  gives  a  re- 
markable expression  to  the  face.  Nowhere  in  Eastern  Africa 
is  the  lobe  so  distended.  Pieces  of  cane  an  inch  or  two  in 
length,  and  nearly  double  the  girth  of  a  man's  finger,  are  bo 
disposed  that  they  appear  like  handles  to  the  owner's  head. 
The  distinctiTe  mark  of  the  tribe  ie  the  absence  of  the  two 
lower  incisors  ;  but  they  are  more  genei-ally  recognized  by  the 
nnnatural  enlargement  of  their  ears.  In  Eastern  Africa  tlie 
'  anrcs  perf oratse'  are  the  signs  not  of  slavery,  but  of  freedom. 
There  is  no  regnlar  tattoo,  tEongh  some  of  the  women  have  two 
]>arallcl  lines  mnning  from  below  tiie  bosom  down  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  men  often  extract  only  a  single  lower  incisor. 
The  hair  is  sometimes  shaved  clean,  at  others  grown  in  mop- 
shape;  more  generally  it  is  dressed  in  a  mass  of  tresses,  as 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  the  skin,  as  well  as  the  lai-ge  bunch 
of  corkscrews,  freely  stained  with  ochre  and  mieaceons  eartlis. 

"The  Btrengtii  of  the  Wagogo  lies  in  their  comparative 
numbers.  As  the  people  seldom  travel  to  tlie  coast,  their 
scattered  vill^ca  ai-e  full  of  fighting  men.  Moreover,  iichawi, 
or  black  magic,  here  numbers  few  believers,  consequently  those 
drones  of  tlie  social  hivo,  the  waganga,'or  medicine-men,  are 
not  nn,mer<.>iis.  The  Wagogo  seldom  sell  their  children  and 
relations,  yet  there  is  no  order  against  the  practice.  They  bar- 
ter for  slaves  their  salt  and  ivory,  the  principal  produce  of  tho 
country. 

"  The  "Wagogo  are  celebrated  as  thieves  who  will,  like  the 
Wahehe,  rob  even  during  tlio  day.  They  are  importunate  beg- 
gars, who  specify  their  long  list  of  wants  \vithont  stint  or 
sliamo:  their  principal  demand  is  tobacco,  which  does  not 
grow  in  the  land  ;  and  they  resemble  the  Somol,  who  never 
^lit  a  stranger  withoiit  stretching  out  the  hand  for  '  bori.' 
The  men  are  idle  and  debauched,  spending  their  days  in  un- 
broken cmpulence  and  drunkenness,  while  the  gii-ls  and  women 
hoc  the  fields,  and  the  boys  tend  the  fiocks  and  herds.  They 
mix  honey  with  their  porabe,  or  beer,  and  each  man  provides 
entertainment  for  his  neighbors  in  turn.  After  mid-day  it 
would  be  difficult  throughout  the  country  to  find  a  chief  with- 
out the  tliick  voice,  fiery  eyes,  and  moidered  manners,  which 
prove  that  he  is  cither  drinldng  or  drunk. 

"  Tiio  Waliumba  are  a  fair  and  comelv  race,  witli  the  appear- 
ance of  mountaineers,  long-legged  and  lightly  made.    Tliey 
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have  repeatodlj  ravaged  tlio  landB  of  Us^ara  and  Ugogo;  in 
the  latter  country,  near  Usek'ho,  there  are  eevei-al  settlomentB 
of  this  people,  who  have  exchanged  the  hide-tent  for  the  hut, 
and  the  ekinfor  the  cotton  cloth.  Thoy  stain  their  ganiicnts 
with  ochrieh  earth,  and  their  women  are  distingniehed  hy  wear- 
ing kitindi  of  full  and  half  size  above  and  below  the  elbows. 
The  oar-1ohc9  are  pierced  and  distended  by  both  sexes,  as 
among  tlie  Wt^ogo.  In  their  own  land  they  are  pnrely  pas- 
toral; they  grow  no  grain,  despise  vegetable  rood,  and  snbsist 
entirely  upon  meat  or  milk  according  to  the  season.  Their 
habitations  are  hemispheres  of  boughs  lashed  together  and 
roofed  with  a  cow's  hide;  it  is  the  priraitivo  dwelling-place, 
and  the  legs  of  the  occupant  protrude  beyond  the  slielter. 
Their  arras,  which  are  ever  hnng  np  close  at  hand,  are  broad- 
headed  spears  of  soft  iron,  long  '  sine,' or  double-edged  dag- 
gers, with  ribbed  wooden  handles  fastened  to  the  blade  by  a 
strip  of  cow's  tail  slinink  on,  and  '  rungu,'  or  wooden  knob- 
kerries,  with  double  bulges  tliat  weight  the  weapon  as  it  whirls 
through  tho  air.  They  ignore  and  ap^fflrently  despise  the  bow 
and  arrows,  but  in  battle  they  carry  tlie  pavoiae,  or  large  hide- 
shield,  affected  by  tho  Kafii-s  [KafEres]  of  tho  Cape." 

Tnra,  tho  point  which  the  expedition  had  now  reached,  was 
actually  within  the  boundaries  of  Unyamwezi,  the  "  Land  of  the 
Moon.  Before  entering  fhe  country,  they  were  warned  by  an 
Arab  mercliaut  that  tho  natives  were  dangerous,  and  it  wassuv. 
gested  that  their  escort  was  not  strong  enough.  Buttheinti'epid 
explorers  were  not  to  be  daunted  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  thoro 
was  any  special  ground  for  alai'm,  as  they  suffered  no  further 
interruption  than  a  little  pillage,  agaiqst  which  they  wera 
never  secure  at  any  part  of  tiieir  journey.  They  had  been  out 
184  days  and  had  mai-ched  nearly  600  miles  when,  on  November 
7tli,  they  arrived  at  Kazeh,  tlie  great  centre  of  commerce  of 
Ea&tem  Unyamwezi,  and  the  emporium  of  tho  Omani  merchants. 
The  scene  of  their  entrance  into  Tura  Nullah  was  hero  repeated, 
but  on  a  grander  scale ;  for  Kazeh  was  a  city  compared  with 
the  settlements  through  which  they  had  hitherto  passed.  It  is 
the  custom  for  a  caravan  when  it  comes  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  one  of  these  settlements,  to  prepare  for  pi-oducing  an 
impression.  The  whole  company  is  collected  together,  and, 
putting  on  their  finery,  they  make  a  display  of  their  i-esources. 
On  this  occasion  the  caravan  had  been  marcliing  from  a  very 
early  hour.  It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  they 
halted  to  put  themselves  in  readiness ;  and  prclhninaries  being 
over,  the  whole  body  began  to  move  in  a  snake-Hke  line  over 
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the  plain,  with  flags  flying,  horns  blowing,  mnetefa  firing,  and, 
to  angment  tho  uproar,  every  one  elionting  at  tlia  top  of  his 
voice.  As  they  ftpproauhed  the  town  they  were  received  with 
genuine  African  welcome.  "  The  road  was  lined  with  people," 
Bays  Burton,  "  and  they  attempted  to  vie  with  na  in  volume 
and  variety  of  sound ;  all  had  donued  their  beat  attiro,  and  with 
ench  hixnry  my  eyra  had  long  been  nnfarailiar.  Advancing,  I 
saw  eevenu  Arabs  standing  by  the  wayside ;  they  cave  the 
Moslem  salutatiim,  and  conrteimsly  accompanied  us  for  some 
distance."  Tho  travBllera  having  been  allowed  a  clear  day  of 
rest,  and  time  for  dismissing  their  porters,  the  princiual  Arab 
merchants  paid  a  visit  on  the  following  morning.  Tliis  was 
not  in  the  way  of  mere  ceremony,  bnt  was  a  matter  of  kind- 
ness and  true  liospitality : 

"  Notliing  could  be  more  encouraging  than  the  reception  ex- 
perienced from  the  Omani  Arabs.  Striking  indeed  was  the 
contrast  between  the  open-handed  hospitality  and  the  hearty 
good-will  of  this  tnily  noble  race,  and  the  ni^ardlinesa  and 
selflsbness  of  the  Africans — it  was  the  Iieart  of  flesh,  after  the 
heart  of  stone.  A  goat  and  a  load  of  the  fine  white  rice  grown 
in  the  oonntry  were  the  normal  prelude  to  a  visit,  and  to  ofl^ers 
of  service  which  proved  something  more  than  a  mere  vox  et 
prcBtersa  ni/iil.  Whatever  I  alluded  to — onions,  plantains, 
iimes,  vegetables,  tamarind  cabes,  coffee  from  Karagwah,  and 
similar  articles,  only  to  be  fonnd  amongst  the  Arabs — were  sent 
at  once,  and  the  very  name  of  payment  would  have  been  an 
insnlL" 

Kazeh,  in  the  pl^n  of  ITnyanyembe,  the  central  and  principal 
province  of  the  Land  of  the  Moon,  offers  singular  advantages 
for  the  purposes  which  drew  together  its  residents.  The  plain, 
wliich  is  3,480  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  open  com-' 
inunications  to  the  noi-th,  south,  and  west  by  well-traversed  di- 
verging lines ;  and  its  favoi-able  position  as  a  safe  centre  for 
commercial  operations  baa  gradually  made  it  the  liead-qnarters 
of  the  Omani,  or  pure  Arabs,  who  not  only  form  establishments 
here,  bnt  in  many  instances  remain  personally  in  charge  of  their 
depots,  while  their  factors  and  slaves  travel  about  tlic  country 
execnting  their  commissions.  There  are  several  villages  ana 
settlements  in  the  plain,  hut  they  are  tisually  small.  Tliere  are 
clusters  of  native  hovels,  here  and  there,  each  bearing  the  name 
of  its  chief :  there  is  a  little  colony  of  Arab  merchants,  called 
Moreti,  consisting  of  four  lar^  houses ;  and  in  tho  midst  there 
is  the  settlement  of  Kazeh,  which  is  a  scattered  collection  of  six 
large  hollow  oblongs,  with  central  courts,  garden-plots,  store- 
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rooniB,  and  ouUionGes  for  tho  slaves.  Tlie  Arabs  wlio  frequent 
the  place  are  visitoi-s — not  colonials.  Tliey,  therefore,  mi  not 
increase  in  number  or  gather  strength.  They  live  comfortably, 
and  tlieir  mode  of  life  has  ever  an  air  of  splendor  when  com- 
pared with  the  sqnalor  by  which  they  are  snrronnded.  Their 
liousGS,  though  singlc-stoi-ied,  are  large,  substantial,  atid  capable 
of  defence.  Their  gai'dons  are  extensive  and  welt-cnltivated. 
Tlioy  receive  regular  supplies  of  mercliandise,  comforts,  and 
luxuries  from  the  coast.  They  are  Bur  rounded  by  concnbines 
and  slaves,  whom  they  train  to  divers  crafts  and  caflitiga.  Hich 
men  have  riding-aaaes  from  Zanzibar,  and  even  the  poorest 
keep  flocks  and  herds.  Their  houses  have  deep  ana  shady 
verandas,  where  tJiere  19  a  broad  bench  of  i-atEea  earth-work, 
which  the  men  use  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  coolness  of  tho 
morning,  and  the  serenity  of  tlie  evening — where  also  they 
pray,  converse,  and  transact  business.  A  portcullis  lets  down, 
composed  of  two  massive  planks,  with  cliains  as  thick  as  the 
cable  of  a  ship — a  precaution  rendered  neccssaiT  by  the  pres- 
ence of  wild  slaves:  this  leads  into  tho  oarsoA,  or  vestibule. 
The  only  furniture  is  a  pair  of  clay  benches,  extending  along 
the  right  and  left  sides,  with  ornamental  terminations.  When 
viaitore  are  expected,  ricli  mats  and  ruM  are  spread  over  tliem. 
The  rooms  have  ueitlier  doors  nor  windows,  and  are  lighted  by 
bulls'-oyes,  which  serve  as  loopholes  in  case  of  need.  There 
are  separate  apailimonts  for  the  harem ;  and  the  slaves  live  in 
outhouses. 

From  the  8th  of  November  to  the  14th  of  December,  the 
party  were  delayed  at  Kazeh  by  illness  and  difficulties  with 
their  attendants.  liesnming  their  joumev,  they  were  channed 
by  tlie  character  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed. 
"  At  the  sunset  hour  the  '  Land  of  the  Moon '  ia  replete  witli  en- 
joyment. At  this  time  all  ia  life.  The  vulture  soars  with 
Bifent  flight  liigh  in  the  blue  expanse  ;  tho  small  birds  preen 
themselves  for  the  night,  and  sing  their  evening  hymns;  the 
cattle  and  flocks  frisk  and  gambol ;  and  the  people  busy  them- 
Belves  with  simple  pleasures  that  end  the  day." 

In  a  fortnight  the  travellers  arrived  at  Mosno,  the  commer- 
cial centre  of  Western  Unyamwezi,  and  the  capital  of  the  coast 
Arabs,  as  Unyanyembe  is  of  the  Omani,  It  is  a  rather  more 
important  place  than  Kazeh  and  its  surrounding  hovels,  and 
liaa  an  African  bazaar,  an  o[jen  space  between  the  houses, 
wlicre  biiilocks  arc  slaughtered  daily,  and  a  vegetable  market. 
There  is  also  a  small  amount  of  iudusti-y  at  Mesne,  which  con- 
sists of  tho  manufacture  of  clotlis,  coarse  mats,  clay  pipe-heads, 
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and  ironmongery.  But  tlie  morals  of  the  people  are  very  low, 
ftud  at  the  end  of  twelve  days  the  EDglishoien  were  thankful  to 
escape  to  the  open  eonutry.  They  were  delayed  several  days 
at  Solola  in  order  to  replenieh  certain  of  their  siipplieB.  At  this 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  and  disoi'dcrly  conduct 
of  the  retinae,  some  of  whom  bad  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
prevent  the  expedition  from  embarking  on  the  "  Sea  of  Ujiji," 
to  ascertain  the  limits  of  which  was  one  of  the  main  objects 
contemplated,  the  slaves  who  had  been  hired  for  six  months 
were  dismissed  as  a  meaaore  of  precaution,  and  the  expedition 
resumed  its  march  without  them  on  the  16th  of  January,  1858. 
At'  Kajjanjei'i,  another  pestilential  spot,  Capt  Burton,  who 
had  been  previonsly  ill,  was  struck  down  by  an  attack  of  palsy 
and  muscular  contraction,  which  lasted  for  ten  days  and  which 
left  ita  traces  on  him  for  a  year.  Not  long  afterwards,  Captain 
S^ieke,  whose  strength  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  fever,  was 
assailed  by  inflammatory  ophthalmia.  The  record  of  these  ex- 
plorations bear  many  indications  of  personal  sufFering.  But 
thei'e  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  push  on,  well  or  ill.  Keaching 
the  banks  of  the  Malagarazi  river,  at  Ugaga,  they  were  exposed 
to  fresh  extortions  both  on  the  part  of  the  chief  and  of  the 
ferrymen.  But,  having  crossed  the  river,  they  eutered  the  fiftli 
and  last  region  through  which  their  journey  was  to  lead  them  to 
Tanganyika  Lake,  or,  as  it  ia  otherwise  called,  tlie  Sea  of  Ujiji. 
Burton  regards  the  Malagarazi  Hiver  as  the  western  boundary 
of  Uuyamwezi,  thougli  the  nominal  frontier  had  been  crossed 
some  days  back.  The  name  of  Uiiyarnwezi  was  first  mentioned 
by  the  Portuguese  navigators  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  I'toleray's  "  Mountains  of  the 
Mixtn  "  referred  to  the  range  which  bounds  thia  central  table- 
land on  the  east,  and  the  highest  peaks  of  which  ai-e  Kenia  and 
Kilimandiaro.  In  Burton's  description  of  the  country  he 
says:  "The  fourth  diviaion  is  a  hilly  table-laud,  extending 
from  the  western  skirts  of  the  desert  Mganda  Mk'hali,  in  K 
long.  33°  57',  to  the  eastern  banks  of  tlie  Malagarazi  Eiver, 
in  E.  long.  31°  10';  it  thus  stretches  diagonally  over  155 
rectilinear  geographical  miles.  Bounded  on  the  nortii  by  Usui 
and  the  Nyanza  Lake,  to  the  south-eastward  by  Ugala,  south- 
ward by  Ukimbu,  and  south-westward  by  Uwcnde,  it  has  a 
deptli  of  from  twenty-iive  to  thirty  marches.  Native  caravans, 
if  lightly  laden,  can  accomplish  it  in  twenty-five  days,  includ- 
ing four  halts.  The  maximum  altitude  observed  was  4,050 
feet,  the  miuimum  2,850,  This  region  contains  the  two  groat 
divisioiiB  of  Uuyamwezi  and  Uvinza." 
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There  18  tile  evidence  of  Inrbarous  tradition  for  a  belief  in 
the  existenco  of  Unjamwezi  as  a  great  empire  united  under  a 
single  despot.  Tlie  cldere  declare  that  their  patriarchal  ances- 
tor liccamo  after  death  the  first  tree,  and  afforded  shade  to  Ilia 
children  and  deseendente,  Aeeording  to  the  Arabs,  the  peo- 
ple etlU  |}Crform  pilgrimage  to  a  holy  tree,  and  believe  that  the 
jicualty  of  sacrilege  in  cutting  ofi  a  twig  would  bo  visited  by 
Budden  and  mysterious  death.  All  agree  in  relating  that  dar- 
ing the  oldqn  time  [Jnyaintvczt  was  united  under  a  single  sov- 
ei-eigii,  whose  tribe  was  the  Wakalaganza,  still  ioliabltiug  the 
western  district,  Usagozi.  According  to  the  people,  whoso 
gi-eatcst  chronological  measnro  is  a  rnainka,  or  rainy  season,  in 
tlic  da^'S  of  the  grandfathers  of  their  grandfathers,  tlie  last  of  the 
Wanyamwczi  eitiixtrora  died.  Ilis  children  and  nobles  divided 
and  dismembered  his  dnmioions,  further  partitions  ensued,  and 
finally  the  old  empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  rabble  of  potty 
chiefs.  Tlieir  wild  computation  would  point  to  an  epoch  of 
150  years  ago — a  date  by  no  means  improbable. 

*'  The  Land  of  the  Moon,  whiuh  ia  the  gardes  of  Central  In- 
ter-tropical Afriea,  pnssents  an  aspect  of  peaceful  rural  beauty 
which  soothes  tho  eye  like  a  medicine  after  the  red  glai'e  of 
b«rrcn  Ugogo,  and  the  dark,  monotonous  verdure  of  the  western 
provinces.  The  inhabitants  are  comparatively  unmerons  in  the 
villages,  which  rise  at  short  intervals  above  their  impervious 
walls  of  the  lustrous  green  milk-bnsh,  with  its  coral-shaped 
arms,  variuguting  the  well-hoed  plains;  while  in  the  pasture- 
lands  frequent  herds  of  many-colored  cattle,  plnrap,  round- 
barrelled,  and  high-humped,  liko  the  Indian  breeds,  and 
mingled  flocks  oi  goats  and  sheep  dispersed  over  the  landscape, 
an^est  ideas  of  barbarous  comfort  and  plenty.  There  are  fow 
scenes  more  soft  and  soothing  than  a  view  of  Unyamwezi  in 
tho  balray  evenings  of  spring.  As  the  large  yellow  sun  uoars 
tlie  horizon,  a  deep  stillness  falls  upon  earth :  even  tho 
zephyr  seems  to  lose  the  power  of  rustling  the  lightest  leaf. 
The  charm  of  the  hour  seems  to  affect  even  the  nnimaginativo 
Africans,  as  tlicy  sit  in  the  central  spaces  of  their  villitgca,  or, 
Btratched  under  the  forest-trees,  gaze  upon  the  glories  amund. 

"  The  rainy  monsoon  is  hero  ushered  in,  accompanied  and 
terminated  by  storms  of  tbunder  and  lightning,  and  occasional 
hail-falls.  Tlie  blinding  flashes  of  white,  yellow,  or  i-ose-color 
play  over  the  firmament  uninterruptedly  for  iiours,  during  which 
no  darkness  is  visible.  In  the  lighter  storms  thirty  and  thirty- 
five  flashes  may  be  counted  in  a  minute:  so  vivid  is  tho  glare 
that  it  discloses  tho  finest  shades  of  color,  and  appears  followed 
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by  ft  thick  and  palpable  gloom,  aach  as  wonld  hang  before  a 
blind  man's  eyes,  while  a  deafening  roar,  eiinultaneonBly  fol- 
lowing the  flash,  seems  to  travel,  as  it  were,  to  and  fi'o  over- 
head. Several  clap3  sometimes  sound  almoet  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  as  if  coming  from  different  directions.  The  same 
storm  will,  after  the  most  violent  of  its  discharges,  pass  over, 
and  be  immediately  followed  by  a  seeond,  showing  the  snper- 
abandanco  of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere. 

"  Travellers  from  Unyamwozi  homeward  returned  often  rep- 
resent that  country  to  he  the  Iiealthiest  in  Eastern  and  Central 
Africa :  they  quote,  as  a  proof,  tho  keenness  of  their  appetites, 
and  tLe  quantity  of  fixxl  which  they  consnme.  The  older  resi- 
dents, however,  modify  tboir  opinions :  they  declare  that  diges- 
tion does  not  wait  npon  appetite ;  and  that,  as  in  Egypt,  Maz- 
andcmn,  Malabar,  and  other  Itot-damp  countries,  no  man  long 
retains  rude  healtli.  The  sequels  of  their  maladies  are  always 
severe;  few  care  to  nse  remedies,  deeming  them  incfficacions 
i^inst  morbific  influences  to  them  unknown ;  convalescence 
is  protracted,  painful,  and  uncertain,  and  at  length  tliey  ara 
compelled  to  lead  tho  lives  of  confirmed  invalids.  The  gifts  of 
the  climate,  lassitude  and  indolence,  according  to  them,  pi-cdiK- 
pose  to  corpulence;  and  tho  regular  warmth  induces  baldness, 
and  thins  the  beard,  thus  assimilating  strangers  in  body  as  ill 
mind  to  the  aborigines." 

"Tho  races  requiring  notice  in  this  region  are  two,  tho  Wa- 
kimhn  and  the  Wanyamwozi. 

"  The  Wakimhn,  who  are  emigrants  into  Unyamwezi,  claim  a 
iioblo  origin,  and  derive  themselves  from  the  broad  lands  run- 
ning soutli  of  Uiiyanyembe  as  far  westward  as  K'hokoro. 
About  twenty  masika,  wet  monsoons,  or  years  ago,  accoi-ding  to 
themselves,  they  left  Nguru,  Usanga,  and  Lisenga,  in  conse- 
qiience  of  tho  repeated  attacks  of  the  Warori,  and  migrated  to 
Kipiri,  the  district  lying  south  of  Tura ;  they  have  now  ex- 
tended into  Ngunda  Mfe'liali  and  Unyanyembe,  whci'e  they 
hoW  tho  land  by  permission  of  the  Wanyamwezi.  In  these 
regions  there  are  few  obstacles  to  immigrants.  They  visit  the 
snltan,  make  a  small  present,  obtain  permission  to  settle,  .and 
name  the  village  after  their  own  chief ;  but  the  original  pro- 
prietors still  maintain  tlieir  rights  to  tho  soil.  The  Wakimbu 
uuild  firmly  stockaded  villages,  tend  cattle,  and  cultivate  sor- 
ghum and  maize,  millet  and  pulse,  cucumbers  and  water- 
melons. Apparently  tliey  are  poor,  being  generally  clad  in 
skins.  They  l)arter  slaves  and  ivory  in  small  quantities  to  the 
incrcbants,  and  some  travel  to  the  coast.     They  are  considered 
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treaeherona  by  tLoir  neighbors,  and  Mapokera,  tlie  sultan  of 
Ttira,  ia,  aocovding  to  tho  Arabs,  prone  to  commit '  a«anw«.' 
Tlicy  are  known  by  a  number  of  Binall  lines  formed  by  raising 
tlio  Bkiu  with  a  needle,  and  opening  it  by  j)oiuts  laterally  be- 
tween the  hair  of  the  temples  and  tlie  eyebrows.  In  ap|)ear- 
ance  tbey  are  dai-k  and  uncomely :  their  arms  are  bows  and 
arrows,  spears,  and  knives  stuuk  in  the  leathern  Tvaist-belt; 
some  wear  ueeklaccs  of  curiously  plaited  straw,  others  a  stri]) 
of  wliite  cowskin  bound  aTOniid  tlie  brow — a  trnly  savage  and 
Afiican  decoration.  Their  language  differs  from  Kinyam- 
wezi. 

"  The  Wanyamwezi  tribe,  tlio  proprietors  of  the  soil,  is  tlio 
typical  race  m  this  portion  of  Central  Africa;  its  compara- 
tive industry  and  commercial  ao.tivity  have  secured  to  it  a 
6Ui>eriority  over  tho  other  kindi-ed  j-accs.  The  aspect  of  tlio 
Wanyamwezi  is  alone  sufficient  to  disprove  tho  existcmte  of 
very  ofevatcd  lands  in  this  part  of  tlie  African  intciior.  Thoy 
are  usually  of  a  dark  sopiorbrown,  i-arely  colored  like  diluted 
Indian-ink,  as  aro  tho  Wahiao  and  slavo  races  to  iho  south, 
witli  negroid  features  markedly  less  Semitic  than  the  people 
of  tho  eastern  coast.  Tlio  eiBuvium  from  their  skins,  especially 
after  exercise  or  excitement,  marks  their  connection  witli  the 
negro.  The  hair  curls  crisply,  but  it  grows  to  the  length  of 
four  or  five  inches  before  it  splits ;  it  is  usually  twisted  into 
many  little  ringlets  or  hanks ;  it  hangs  down  like  a  fringe  to 
the  iieck,  and  is  combed  off  the  forehead  after  the  mauner  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  modern  llottentots. 

"There  are  but  few  ceremonies  among  the  Wanyamwezi. 
A  woman  about  to  become  a  mother  jetires  from  the  hut  to 
the  jungle,  and  after  a  few  houra  returns  with  a  ciiild  wi-appcd 
in  goat-skin  npon  her  back,  and  probably  carrying  a  load  of 
tirowood  on  her  head.  Tlie  medical  treatment  of  tho  Arabs 
with  salt  and  vaiious  astringents  for  forty  days  is  hei-e  un- 
known. Twins  are  not  common,  as  among  the  Kafir  race,  and 
one  of  the  two  is  invariably  put  to  death.  Tho  universal  cus- 
tom among  these  tribes  is  for  the  mother  to  wrap  a  gourd  or 
calabash  in  skins,  to  place  it  to  sleep  with  and  to  feed  it  like 
the  survivor.  If  the  wife  die  without  issue,  tlie  widower 
claims  from  her  parents  the  sum  paid  to  them  upon  marriage ; 
if  she  leave  a  cliild,  the  property  is  preserved  for  it.  When 
the  father  can  affoid  it,  a  uirth  is  celebrated  by  copious  liba- 
tions of  pouibe.  Ohiidron  are  suckled  till  tlie  end  of  tlie  sec- 
ond year.  Their  only  education  is  in  tho  use  of  the  bow  and 
lu-row ;  after  the  fourth  Bummer    the  boy  begins  to  learu 
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areTicrywitlidiiniiiiitive  weapons,  whicli  are  gradually  increased 
ia  Bti'engtli.  Names  are  given  without  coi'cmony,  and,  as  in 
the  eoimtries  to  tlie  eastward,  many  of  the  heatlieus  have  been 
called  after  their  Ai-ab  visitora.  Clreumcision  is  not  practised 
by  this  |>eople.  The  children  in  Unvamwezi  generally  are  the 
pi-operty,  not  of  the  nncle,  bnt  of  the  father,  who  can  sell  i)r 
siay  tliem  without  blame  ;  in  Usiiknina,  or  the  noi-thei'ii  landc, 
liowevcr,  succession  and  iulieritaiiee  are  claimed  Ijy  the 
nephews  or  sisters'  sons.  The  Wanyauiwezi  have  adopted  the 
curious  practice  of  leaving  property  to  their  illegitimate  chil- 
dren by  slave-girls  or  concubines,  to  the  exclusion  of  their 
issne  by  wives  ;■  tiiey  justify  it  by  the  fact  of  the  former  re- 
quiring their  asslBtauco  more  than  tlie  latter,  who  hare  friends 
and  relatives  to  aid  them.  As  soon  as  the  boy  can  walk  he 
tends  the  flocks ;  after  the  age  of  ten  he  drives  the  cattle  to 
posture,  and,  considering  himself  independent  of  his  father, 
he  plants  a  tobacco-plot,  and  aspires  to  bnild  a  hut  for  himself. 
There  is  not  a  boy  '  which  cannot  earn  his  own  meat.' 

"  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Wanyamwezi  is  the  position  of 
the  wahii'A,  or  unmarried  girls.  Until  pnlierty  they  live  in  the 
father's  house ;  after  that  period  the  spinsters  of  the  village, 
who  usually  number  from  seven  to  a  dozen,  assemble  together 
and  bnild  for  themselves,  at  a  distance  from  their  homes,  a  hnt 
where  they  can  receive  their  friends  without  parental  inter- 
ference, TlioTO  is  bnt  one  limit  to  community  m  single  life  ; 
if  the  mliard,  or  '  maiden,'  be  likely  to  become  a  mother,  her 
'young  man 'must  marry  her,  under  pain  of  mulct;  and  if 
she  die  in  childbirth,  her  father  dem^nds  from  her  lover  a  large 
fine  for  having  taken  away  his  daughter's  life.  Marriage 
takes  pla(;e  when  the  youth  can  affoid  to  i>ay  the  price  for  a 
wife ;  it  varies,  according  to  circumstances,  from  one  to  ten 
cows. 

"  The  habitations  of  the  Eastern  Wanyamwezi  are  the  tembe, 
which  in  the  west  give  way  to  the  circalar  African  hut ; 
among  the  ]K>orcr  sub-tribes  the  dwelling  is  a  mere  stack  of 
straw.  The  best  tembe  have  large  projecting  eaves  supported 
by  uprights;  cleanliness,  however,  can  never  be  expected  in 
them.  Ilaving  no  limestone,  the  people  ornament  the  inner 
and  outer  walG  with  long  lines  of  ovals  formed  by  pressnie  of 
the  finger-tips,  after  dipping  thorn  in  ashes  and  water  for 
whitewash,  and  into  red  clay  or  black  mud  for  variety  of  color. 
With  this  primitive  material  they  sometimes  attempt  rude  imi- 
tations of  nature — human  beings  and  serpents.  In  some  parts 
the  cross  appeai-s,  but  the  people  apparently  ignore  it  as  a  sym- 
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bol.  Kade  carving  is  also  attempted  upon  the  massive  poets 
at  the  entrance  of  villages,  but  tiie  fl^iires,  though  to  appear- 
ance idolatrous,  are  never  worshipi>ed. 

The  Wanyamwezi  have  won  for  tliemaelres  a  repntation  bj 
their  commercial  industry.  Encouraged  by  the  merchants, 
they  are  the  only  professional  porters  of  East  Africa;  and 
even  among  them  the  Waklaganza,  Wasuinbwa,  and  Wasukn- 
ina,  are  the  only  tribes  wlio  regularly  visit  the  eoa£t  in  this 
capacity.  They  are  now  no  longer  "honest  and  civil  to 
strangers ; "  semi-civilization  has  liitherto  tended  to  degrada- 
tion. They  seem  to  have  learned  but  little  by  their  intercourse 
with  the  Arabs.  Commerce  with  them  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
Tliey  have  no  idea  of  credit,  although  in  Karagwah  and  the 
northern  kingdoms  payment  may  be  delayed  for  a  period  of 
two  years.  They  cannot,  like  some  of  tneir  neiglibors,  bar- 
gain: a  man  names  the  article  which  he  requires,  and  if  it  be 
not  forthcoming,  he  will  take  no  other. 

The  march  from  the  Matagarazi  River  to  the  Lake  was  the 
worst  of  all.  It  led  tliem  tlimngh  a  wilderness  of  jungle, 
swamps,  rocky  ravines  swept  by  torrents,  and  o\er  rngged  hills. 
But,  with  careful  management  of  their  own  resources,  and  oc- 
casional help  from  passing  caravans,  they  at  last  came  in  sight 
of  tlie  sea,  which  had  been  the  object  of  all  their  toils.  Bur- 
ton says : 

"  On  the  13th  of  Febrnary  we  resumed  our  travels  through 
screens  of  lofty  grass,  wliicli  thinned  out  into  a  straggling  for- 
est. After  about  an  hour's  march,  as  wc  entered  a  small 
savannah,  I  saw  tlie  fundi  running  forward  and  changing  the 
direction  of  the  caravan.  Without  supposing  that  he  had 
taken  upon  himself  this  i-espousibility,  I  followed  him.  Pres- 
ently he  breasted  a  steep  and  atony  hili,  sparsely  clad  with 
tliomy  trees.  Arrived  with  toil,  for  our  fagged  beasts  now 
refused  to  proceed,  we  halted  for  a  few  minutes  upon  the  sum- 
mit. 'What  is  that  streak  of  light  which  lies  below?'  I 
inquired  of  Seedy  Bombay.  '  I  am  of  opinion,'  quoth  Bom- 
bay, '  that  that  is  the  water,'  I  gazed  in  dismay  ;  the  remains 
of  my  blindness,  the  veil  of  trees,  and  a  broad  ray  of  sunshine 
illuminating  but  one  reach  of  the  lake  bend,  shrunk  its  fair 
proportions.  Somewhat  prematurely,  I  began  to  lament  my 
folly  in  having  risked  life  aud  loat  breath  for  so  \h>ot  a  prize, 
to  cnrso  Arab  exaggeration,  and  to  propose  an  immediate 
retorn,  with  the  view  of  exploring  Nyanza,  a  northern  lake. 
Advancing,  however,  a  few  yards,  the  whole  «ceno  burst  upon 
my  view,  filling  me  with  admiration,  wonder,  and  deliglit" 
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"  NothiTiff,"  lie  adds,* "  could  be  more  picturesqne  tlmn  this  first 
view  of  the  Tiingaiiyika  Lake,  as  it  lay  in  tlie  tap  of  the  looiin- 
tains,  basking  in  tbe  gorffeous  tropical  Buneliine.  Below  and 
beyond  a  short  foreground  of  rngged  and  pVecipitoua  liill-fold, 
down  whicli  the  footpath  zigzaga  painfully,  a  narrow  atrip  of 
(Huerald  green,  never  sere,  and  marvellously  fertile,  slioWeo 
toward  n  ribbon  of  glistening  yellow  sand,  here  bordered  by 
eedgy  ritBhea,  there  eleanly  and  clearly  cut  by  the  breaking 
wavelets.  Farther  in  front  stretch  the  waters — an  expanse  of 
the  lightest  and  softest  bine — in  breadth  vai-ying  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  miles,  and  sprinkled  Ijy  the  crisp  cast  wind  witli 
tiny  crescents  of  snowy  foam.  The  background  in  front  is  a 
high  and  bi-oken  wall  of  steel-colored  mountain,  hero  flecked 
and  capped  with  pearly  mist,  there  standing  sharply  pencilled 

Xinst  the  aznre  air ;  its  yawnhig  chasms,  marked  by  a  deeper 
m-color,  fall  toward  dwarf  hills  of  inonnd-like  proportions, 
which  apparently  dip  their  feet  in  the  wave.  To  tho  south, 
and  opposite  tho  long  low  point  behiud  which  the  Ualagarazi 
Eiver  dischai-gca  the  red  loam  suspended  in  its  violent  stream, 
lie  tlie  blnft  headlands  and  capes  of  TJguhlia,  and,  as  the  eye 
dilates,  it  falls  upon  a  clnster  of  outlying  islets  speckling  n  sea- 
horizon.  Tillages,  cultivated  lands,  tlie  frequent  canoes  of  the 
fishermen  on  the  waters,  and,  on  a  nearer  approach,  the  mur- 
murs of  the  waves  breaking  upon  the  shore,  give  a  something 
of  variety,  of  movement,  ui  life  to  the  landscape,  which,  like 
all  tlio  fairest  prospects  in  these  regions,  wants  but  a  little  of 
the  neatness  and  finish  of  art — mosques  and  kiosks,  palaces 
and  villas,  gardens  and  orchards-^contrasting  with  the  profuse 
lavishness  and  magnificence  of  nature,  and  divei-sifying  the 
nnbi-oken  co'up  d'ceil  of  excessive  vegetation,  to  rival,  if  not  to 
excel,  the  most  admired  scenery  of  the  classic  regions,  the  riant 
aliores  of  this  vast  crevasse  appeared  .doubly  beautifnl  to  me 
after  the  silent  and  spectral  mangrove- creeks  on  the  East  Afri- 
can sea-board,  and  the  melancholy,  monotonous  experience  of 
desert  and  jnngle  scenery,  tawny  rock  and  sun-parched  phiin, 
or  rank  herbage  and  flats  of  black  mire.  Truly  it  was  a  revel 
for  soul  and  sight." 

Tlie  fundi  alluded  to  in  the  passage  above  quoted  was  tho 
steward,  or  laitor,  of  an  Arab  who  iiad  a  residence  at  Uka- 
ranga,  the  spot  on  the  border  of  the  lake  to  which,  for  his  own 
purposes,  he  had  directed  the  route  of  the  caravan.  His  snb- 
eequent  attempts  at  imposition  were  frustrated  by  the  prompti- 
tude of  the  travellers,  who  proceeded  at  once  to  Kawele, 
which  may  be  considered  aa  tbe  port  of  Ujiji — a  small  ragged 
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])lace,  a  little  to  tlie  north  of  Ukaranga.  Here  tliey  eat  down 
to  contemplate  tlic  object  of  tlic  expedition,  and  the  means  by 
wliicli  it  could  be  aecomplislied,  Tlie  lake  or  sea  was  before 
tliem.  Lodged  in  a  tolerably  cool  and  comfortable  house,  or 
hnt,  their  first  care  was  to  pnt  it  into  condition  for  a  lengthy 
residence,  l>y  fnmigating  tlie  floors  and  walls  and  preparing 
the  roof  against  the  rainy  season;  and  the  next  step  was  to 
procure  some  projier  description  of  craft  for  navigating  the 
lake.  In  the  former  they  sncceeded  moderately;  but  in  the 
latter  they  altogether  failed.  Tiiey  bad  beard  of  a  river 
which  had  ita  sonrce  in  the  lake,  issuing  from  it  towaixla  the 
north.  One  Arab  declared  tliat  be  hiid  seen  the  place,  and 
that,  although  ho  had  been  attacked  by  many  canoes,  he  had 
gone  far  enough  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  river  draining  the 
lake :  and  another  afiinned  that  he  also  had  seen  the  eti-eam. 
Standing  on  the  margin  of  the  water,  the  adventurers  gazed 
with  longing  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  supposed  river,  and 
only  wanted  a  vessel  to  convey  them  thitlier;  but  tbat  they 
could  not  obtain.  Tbe  ease  was  ai>parently  hopeless  on  ac- 
count of  the  extortions  attempted,  and  the  diflicnllifs  (nit  in 
the  way  by  the  coast  people.  It  was  also  reported  that  the  war- 
like tribes  living  to  tbe  north  would  not  jjerrait  any  ati-angera 
to  pass  beyond  a  certain  limit  even  for  the  puiposes  of 
trading.  But  the  travellers  would  not  be  discouraged,  and  rc- 
polved  to  pel-severe.  Since,  therefore,  they  conld  find  no  vessel 
at  Kawcle,  Captain  Speke  went  in  a  canoe,  with  a  crew  of 
twenty  men,  to  Ukai-anga,  for  the  purpose  of  biring  a  dhow 
from  the  Arab  merchant  there,  he  being  tbe  owner  ot  tbe  only 
Bailing  ci-aft  on  tbe  lake  large  enough  for  tbe  pui-pooes  of  the 
expedition.  Twenty-seven  days  elapsed  before  he  returned. 
Meanwhile  Burton  bad  a  weary  time  of  it,  matching  the  daj- 
light  come  and  go,  and  litei-ally  nniible  to  do  anything,  ifia 
chief  hai-dabip  appears  to  have  l)een  the  difficulty  he  experi- 
enced in  procurmg  game  and  butcher's  meat;  hnt  as  he  had 
an  ample  supply  of  ^^\\  of  various  kinds,  and  abundance  of 
poultry  and  vegetables,  his  was  not  a  case  of  despair.  Cap- 
tain Speke  at  last  returned,  hut  without  the  dbow.  The  Amb 
had  detainetl  him  from  day  to  day  by  means  of  frivolous  e.x- 
euBcs,  and  finally  promised  to  let  him  liavc  it  at  the  end  of 
three  inontlis. 

At  length  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  head  man  at 
Kawele,  for  an  exorbitant  sum,  to  provide  two  canoes,  the  one 
sixty  feet  by  four,  and  the  other  about  twotliirds  of  that  size; 
and  in  these  utterly  inadequate  boats  the  expedition  CBsayed  to 
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liavivate  tlio  M'atcrs  nf  Lake  THnganyika.  l£oet  readers  are 
aware  that  the  Afritan  cAooe  is  simply  a  scooped  tree.  In 
Buuh  a  climate  it  cracks,  and,  for  want  of  caulking,  bccomns 
so  extremely  leaky  that  the  prwees  of  baling  is  iiniiiterrupte<l ; 
tlie  crew  regularly  taking  it  in  turn.  There  are  ueithor  masta 
iKir  flails;  an  iron  ring  in  the  stem  serveB  for  a  rudder,  but  tlie 
steerinw  is  really  done  by  the  pnddlc.  There  arO  no  oars,  and 
the  paddle  wliieh  is  snbstituted  for  the  oar  is  tlto  perfection  of 
citimsincse.  Tiio  crew  ait  on  narrow  benches,  two  tfvgetlicr  in 
a  space  liardly  large  cnoogli  for  one.  There  is  a  clear  si>acc 
in  the  centre,  about  six  feet  long,  and  tliere  are  stored  cargo, 
passengers,  cattle,  slaves,  and  provisions.  Tliere  also  the  bal- 
ing is  performed;  and  the  splnshing  being  perjictnai,  the  boat 
is  always  wet.  Captain  Rurton  says :  " "Wo  expended  upwards 
of  a  month — from  the  lOtli  April  to  the  13th  May,  1858 — in 
this  voyage,  fifteen  days  ontwara  boimd,  nine  at  Uvira,  and 
nine  in  I'etuming.  Tiie  boating  was  rather  a  devero  trial.  Wo 
had  no  moans  of  resting  the  back ;  the  holds  of  the  canoes, 
besides  being  knee-deep  in  water,  were  diegracefiiUy  crowded ; 
they  bad  been  appropriated  to  ns  and  onr  four  sorvants  by 
Kanncna,  but  by  degrees  he  intn)duced,  in  addition  to  the 
stores,  spars,  broken  vases,  pots  and  gourds,  a  goat,  two  or 
thi-ee  small  boys,  ono  or  two  sick  sailors,  the  little  slave  girl, 
and  the  large  sheep.  The  canoes  were  toj>heavy  with  tlio 
number  of  tuelr  crew,  and  the  sliipping  of  many  scoe  spoilt 
our  tents,  and,  besides,  wotted  our  salt  and  soddened  onr 
grain  and  Hour;  the  gunpowder  was  damaged,  and  tlte  guns 
were  honeycombed  with  rust.  Besides  the  sploshing  ottlie 
paddles  and  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  heavy  showers  fell  al- 
mfjst  every  day  and  night,  and  the  intervals  were  bursts  of 
burning  sunshine." 

In  such  craft  these  travellers  attempted  to  navigate  an  in- 
land water  which,  upon  careful  investigation  and  comparison 
of  etatoinents  made  to  them,  they  believed  to  be  the  recipieat 
and  absorbent  of  the  entiro  liver  system — the  whole  network 
of  streams,  nullahs,  and  torrents  of  a  vci'y  considerable  por- 
tion of  Central  Africa.  The  obstinacy,  supei-stition,  and  oar- 
barons  usages  of  the  boatmen  added  much  to  the  annoyances 
connected  with  this  water  exploration.  From  morning  tilt 
night,  the  paddling  was  accompauicd  by  a  long,  monotonous 
howl,  which  was  I'esponded  to  by  yells  aiid  shouts,  mixed  with 
the  bray  and  clang  of  horns,  ehauras,  and  tomtoms,  blown  and 
banged  without  a  moment's  cessation.  It  was  simply  impossi- 
ble iQ  the  midst  of  this  uproar  to  take  observation^  to  estimate 
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the  rate  of  progress,  or  do  anytliing  in  furtherance  of  the  sei- 
uiitific  piii'poBCs  of  the  expedition.  Tlie  boatmen  did  what 
they  pleased ;  thcj  would  stop  at  places  for  pui-puses  of  tlieir 
own,  bi>t  never  at  the  request  or  their  employoi-B;  and  the 
captain  had  no  uommand  over  them  any  more  than  tho  £iig- 
lislimeii.  From  fcelin<j;s  of  snperstition  tliev  would  not  per- 
mit a  question  to  be  aekcd,  nor  a  lead  to  oe  hovo;  neither 
would  tliey  allow  a  vessel  to  be  dippod  for  water  iu  the  lake, 
or  offal  to  be  thrown  overboard,  from  their  fear  of  cnicodiles, 

On  tho  20lh  of  April,  tho  Hftecnth  day  from  Ujiji,  they 
i-eaelied  the  moat  northerly  station  to  which  merchants  had  yet 
heon  admitted,  and  which,  according  to  the  confifrii ration  of 
tlid  lake,  seems  to  he  the  termination  of  navigation  itself.  Tho 
place  is  called  Uvira.  When  they  camo  in  sight  of  it  tho 
captains  of  the  canoes  performed  a  singular  dance  on  the 
l>encLe6,  pirouetting,  leaping  np  and  equattiitg  down  in  solenni 
silence,  while  the  ci'ews  all  the  while  rattled  their  paddles 
against  the  sides  of  tho  boat— such  being  the  usual  form  of  sal- 
utation to  the  natives  on  shore,  who,  on  their  part,  made  deaf- 
ening noises  of  many  kinds  in  token  of  welcome.  The  Snltan 
Maruta,  the  chief  of  the  neighboring  village,  invited  tho 
strangers  to  his  settlemeut,  but  they  preferred  remaining  near 
their  canoes,  and,  pitching  their  tents  upon  tlie  sands,  prepared 
for  tlieir  last  labor  of  exploring  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  so 
completing  tlio  work  of  their  expedition. 

Tliey  received  a  visit  from  three  stalwart  sons  of  the  Sultan, 
good  specimens  of  the  Negi-oid  race  to  be  seen  near  the  lake, 
with  symmetrical  heads,  regular  features,  and  ]>Icasing  coun- 
tenances. Their  well-made  limbs  and  athletic  frames  of  a 
shhiiug  jet  black  were  covered  by  loose  aprons  of  red  and 
dark  striped  bark-cloth,  with  many  rings  of  snowy  ivory  encir- 
cling theu'  arms,  together  with  conical  ornaments  of  the  tooth 
of  the  hippopotamus  suspended  from  their  necks.  Thev  all 
declared  thai  the  myBterions  river  was  well  known  to  mem, 
and  offered  to  guide  tho  travellers  to  it ;  but  ii&serted  that  the 
"  Rusisi"  enters  into  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  does  uot  Jiow  out 
of  it,  a  point  which  Stanley  and  Livhigstone  have  since  con- 
tirmed.  The  guide  of  tlie  expedition  now  admitted  that  he 
had  never  before  been  beyond  the  present  place,  and  intimated 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  go.  They  were  thus  compelled  to 
abandon  their  purpose.  Similar  difficulties  prevented  all  at- 
tempt to  lay  down  the  northern  limits  of  tlie  lake.  Tho  cap- 
tains and  boatmen  refused  ]x>int-blank  to  proceed,  although 
they  had  been  paid  to  perform  the  whole  service,  and  me 
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travellers  were  nnder  the  ncceasity  of  retiii-ning  to  tlie  ixjint 
from  wliicti  they  had  originally  started  on  their  fruitless  voy- 
age. "It  Je  cliaracterietK!  of  African  travel,"  observeB  Bur- 
ton, "  that  the  explorer  may  be  arrested  at  the  veiy  bourne  of 
liis  journey,  on  the  very  threshold  of  aucceea,  by  a  sinele  etagc, 
aa  effectually  as  if  all  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  eanda 
of  Arabia  lay  between." 

The  results  of  the  voyage  np  and  down  the  lake  were,  in 
these  circumstances,  unimportant.  Captain  Burton  found  that 
the  shores  were  muddy  and  the  scenery  verdant;  and  that  tho 
iiihospitable  natives,  though  surrounded  in  profusion  by  all  the 
luxuries  of  their  climate,  were  sunk  in  tlie  lowest  forms  of 
human  debasement.  The  lake  is  1,850  feet  above  tho  eea-lcvel, 
and  estimated  to  occupy  a  superllcial  area  of  five  hundred 
sqnaro  miles,  its  total  length  being  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  its  average  breadth  twenty  miles.  It  has  no  afflucnte 
and  its  temperature  undergoes  but  little  change.  All  this, 
however,  requires  confirmation,  especially  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  the  sources  fixim  which  the  information  has  been 
drawn. 

Burton  and  liis  "  companion  "  (aa  he  calls  Speke  throughout 
IiiB  narrative)  remained  three  and  a  half  months  at  Ujiji ;  and 
we  may  here  quote  Burton's  account  of  the  land  and  its  inhabi- 
tants : 

"Ujiji  —  also  called  Manyoto,  which  appears,  however, 
pecuUar  to  a  certain  sultanat,  or  district— is  the  name  of  a 
province,  not,  as  has  been  represented,  of  a  single  town.  It 
was  firat  visited  by  the  Arabs  about  1840,  ten  yeai-s  after  they 
had  penetrated  to  CTuyamwezi;  tliey  found  it  conveniently 
situated  as  a  mart  upon  the  Tanganyika  Lake,  and  a  eonti'al 
point  where  their  depots  might  be  established,  and  whence 
their  factors  and  slaves  could  navigate  the  waters  and  collect 
slaves  and  ivory  fi'om  the  tribes  upon  its  banks.  Abundant 
huuiidity  and  a  fertile  soil,  evidenced  by  tlie  l^rge  forest-trees 
and  the  profusion  of  ferns,  render  Ujiji  the  most  productive 
province  in  this  section  of  Africa :  vegetables,  which  must 
elsewhere  be  cultivated,  here  seem  to  flourish  almost  sponta- 
ncously.  Rice  of  excellent  quality  waa  formerly  raised  by  tlie 
Arabs  upon  tlie  shores  of  the  Tanganyika ;  it  grew  luxuriantly, 
attaining,  it  is  said,  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet.  Tbe  in- 
habitants, however,  prefeiTing  sorgniim,  and  wearied  out  by 
the  depredations  of  tlie  monkey,  the  elephant,  and  the  liii>- 
popotamus,  have  allowed  the  more  civilized  cereal  to  degen- 
erate. 
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"Tlie  bftzftar  at  Ujiji  is  well  supplied.  Fiosb  fish  of  varioiiB 
kinds  is  always  procumble,  except  during  the  vioiencie  of  the 
raiiie:  the  i>eople,  howevor,  invariahly  out  it  up  and  uleau  it 
out  before  briugine  it  to  market.  Good  Jioney  abounds  after 
the  wet  monsoon,  By  tJie  favor  of  the  thief,  milk  and  butter 
may  be  purchased  overy  day,  Long-tiiiled  sheep  and  well-bred 
goat8,  poultry  and  eggs— the  two  latter  are  ne*'er  eaten  by  the 
people — are  bix>aght  in  fi-om  the  adjoining  countries;  the  Arabs 
breed  a  few  Manilla  ducks,  and  the  people  rear,  but  will  not 
sell,  pigeons. 

"The  Wajiji*  are  a  burly  race  of  bnibarians,  far  stronger 
than  the  tribes  hitherto  traversed,  with  dark  skins,  plain  fea- 
tures, and  straight,  sturdy  limbs;  tlioy  are  larger  and  heavier 
men  than  the  Wanyamwezi,  and  the  tyjie,  as  it  approaches 
Ceutral  Afrii^  becomes  rather  negro  than  negroid.  Their 
feet  and  liands  are  large  and  flat,  their  voices  arc  liarah  and 
strident,  and  their  looks  as  well  as  their  manners  are  indepen- 
dent even  to  insolence.  The  women,  who  are  held  iu  high 
repute,  resemble,  and  often  excel,  their  mastei-s  in  rudeness 
and  violcnc-e;  they  tlihik  little  iu  their  cups  of  entering  a 
Btraugci-'s  lint,  and  of  snatching  up  aud  carrying  away  an 
article  which  excites  their  admiration.  Many  of  both  sexes, 
and  all  ages,  are  disfl^urcd  by  the  smnll-pox — the  Arabs  have 
vainly  taught  them  inoculation — and  there  are  few  who  are 
not  afflicted  by  boils  aud  various  eruptions. 

"  The  lakists  are  an  almost  amphibious  race,  excellent  divers, 
strong  swimmers  and  fishermen,  and  vigorous  ichthyophagists 
all.  At  times,  when  excited  by  the  morning  coolness  and  by 
the  prospect  of  a  good  haul,  they  indulge  in  a  manner  of  merri- 
ment which  resembles  the  gambols  of  sportive  water-fowls: 
standing  upright  and  balancing  themselves  in  fheirhoUow  higs, 
which  appear  hut  little  larger  than  themselves,  they  strike  the 
water  furiously  with  their  paddles,  skimming  over  the  surface, 
dashing  t«  and  fi-o,  splashing  one  another,  urging  forward, 
backing,  and  wheeling  their  craft,  now  capsizing,  then  j-cgaiii- 
ing  their  position  with  wonderful  dexterity.  They  make  coai-se 
hooks,  ana  have  many  varieties  of  nets  and  creels.  Conspic- 
nous  on  the  waters  and  in  the  villages  is  the  dewa,  or  '  otter ' 


*  Oaptun  Bnrtoii  thimghant  hia  book  nsea  the  natiTe  words  and  prefixes  in 
■pealdiig  ot  the  Uod  and  people.     U.  is  the  ooontry;  Ei,  is  the  langange; 

Wa.  is  the  people  oollectiv^y  ;  and  M,  is  an  icdlTiduiil  ot  the  people.     Thna  ; 

Vj'ji,  the  ooontcy;  K^^i,  the  Lmgoage;  Wajiji,  the  people;  and  l^ii*,  an 
individtiaL 
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of  Oman,  a  triangle  of  stont  reeds,  whicli  sliowa  tlio  position  of 
tlio  net.  A  sti-on^r  kind,  and  nsed  for  tlie  larger  gronnd-fish, 
13  a  cage  of  0]>en  basket-rfoi'k,  provided  like  the  fonner  with  a 
bait  imd  two  entranc-cs.  The  fisli  once  entangled  cannot  es- 
cape, and  a  log  of  wood  used  as  a  trimmer,  attached  to  a  float* 
rope  of  nmiijr  plants,  directs  the  fisherman, 

"  The  Wajiji  are  considered  by  the  Arabs  to  be  the  moat 
troublesome  race  in  these  black  i-egions.  They  are  tanght  by 
the  example  of  their  chiefs  to  be  rade,  insolent,  and  extortion- 
ate ;  they  demand  beads  even  for  pointing  out  the  road ;  they 
will  deride  and  imitate  a  stranger's  speech  and  manner  before 
hiafacc;  they  can  do  nothing  without  a  long  preliminary  of 
the  fiei-cest  scolding ;  thcj  are  as  ready  with  a  blow  as  with  a 
word ;  and  tliey  may  often  been  seen  playing  at  '  i-ongb  and 
tnmble,'  fighting,  pushing,  and  tearing  hair,  in  their  boats,  A 
HjijI  nses  liis  dagger  or  liis  spear  npon  a  guest  with  little  hesi- 
tation ;  ho  thinks  twice,  however,  before  drawing  blood,  if  it 
will  cause  a  feud.  Tbcir  roniflincss  of  manner  is  dashed  with 
a  cnriouB  cerptnoniousncBs.  When  the  sultan  appears  among 
hi3  people,  he  stands  in  a  circle  and  claps  his  hands,  to  which 
all  respond  in  the  same  way.  Women  cnrtaey  to  one  another, 
bending  the  rfgiit  knee  almost  to  the  ground.  When  two  men 
meet,  they  clasp  each  other's  ai-ms  witli  both  hands,  rubbing 
tbem  up  and  down,  and  cjacnlating  for  some  minutes,  'Kama 
saitga?  nama  sanga?' — Art  thon  well)  Tliey  then  pass  the 
hands  down  to  the  foi'earm,  exclaiming, '  W&hke  ?  wilike  ) ' — 
How  art  thou  % —  and  finally  they  clap  pahns  at  each  other,  a 
token  of  respect  which  appears  common  to  these  tribes  of  Cen- 
tral Africa.  The  children  ijavc  all  the  frowning  and  unpre- 
possessing look  of  their  parents ;  they  reject  little  civilities,  and 
seem  to  spend  life  in  disputes,  biting  and  clawing  like  wild- 
cats. There  appears  to  be  little  family  affection  in  this  nnde- 
monatrative  race." 

As  soon  as  a  caravan  with  needfnl  snpplies  anived  at  the 
Lake,  Burton  set  out  on  his  rctm'n  journey,  and  reached  Kazeli 
in  twenty-six  daj's — ^from  tlio  26th  of  May  to  the  20th  of  Jnne, 
1858.  lie  computes  the  distance  at  205  statute  miles.  Before 
pi-oceeding  farther  towards  the  coast  it  was  determined  by  the 
explorers  tliat  an  attempt  should  he  made  to  ascertain  some 
particulars  concerning  tlie  countriea  lying  north  and  sontli  of 
the  route  traversed,  and  especially  in  regard  to  a  great  aea,  or 
lake,  which,  accoi'ding  to  the  Arab  authorities,  was  much 
larger  tiian  the  Tanganyika,  and  which  lay  some  iiftcen  or 
sixteeu  marches  to  the  north.    "  I  saw  at  once,"  saj's  Burton, 
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"  tliat  the  existence  of  this  hitherto  unknown  basin  would  ex- 
plain many  discrepancies  pi-omnlgated  by  Bpeciilative  gcogra- 
pliers,  more  especiallj  the  notable  and  deceptive  differences  of 
distance  caused  by  the  confusion  of  the  two  waters."  Captain 
Uurton'a  strength  had  I)cen  bo  much  reduced  by  fever  tliat  ho 
was  not  cqnal  to  this  enterprise,  and  he  remained  therefore  at 
Kazeh  while  Spelie  proceeded  on  tlio  journey.  The  latter  left 
Kazeh  on  the  lOlli  of  July,  reached  the  lake  (which  he  named 
tlio  Victoria  Nvanza)  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  and  re- 
turned on  the  ajth  of  August.  Tho  discovery  was  of  vast  im- 
portance, and  Speke  alwavs  believed  that  ho  liad  at  last  set 
eyes  npon  the  source  of  tfie  Nile;  bnt  particulars  concerning 
it  are  reserved  for  the  next  chapter- 
On  the  20th  of  September  the  caravan  was  once  more  en 
route  for  the  Zanzibar  coast,  where,  after  tho  usual  delays, 
privations,  sickness,  squabbles  with  tlio  i>orters,  and  dickering 
with  the  local  chiefs,  they  arrived  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1859. 
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CHAPTER  Xnt 
SPEEB  AND  GBANT. 

Captain  Speee  was  tho  second  son  of  Mr,  Speko  of  Jor- 
dceus,  Somerset,  England.  He  was  born  in  1827,  and  in  Iiis 
Boveiiteonth  year  entered  the  Iiidian  army.  Excelling  in  all 
inanly  sports,  a  botanist,  a  geologist,  and  a  natui'al  liistorian, 
ho  poseessed  also  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  i^ualities  of  a 
good  soldier.  He  was  hardy,  temperate,  and  enduring,  patient 
of  f atigtio,  a  good  swordsman,  a  ^ood  shot,  and  a  capital  hoTse- 
man.  Under  General  Googh  be  made  the  campaign  in  the 
Pnnjaiib,  and  had  his  shaie  in  the  victories  of  Ilamnngger,  Sad- 
oelapore,  Cbillianwallali,  and  Guzerat,  acting  with  Sir  Colin 
Campbell.  His  good  services  on  all  occasions  secured  him 
leave  of  absence  when  the  war  was  over.  He  used  liisoppor- 
tauities,  thns  afforded,  in  exploring  expeditions  over  the  llimB- 
layas  and  the  niitrodden  wastes  or  Tliibet. 

He  had  formed  the  idea  of  exploring  Eqnatorial  Africa  as 
early  as  1849.  His  only  object  at  iirst  was  to  complete  a  mn- 
seum  of  natnral  tiistory  which  he  had  formed  at  his  father's 
liouse,  principally  fi-ora  specimens  which  he  liad  collected  in 
the  Hima!;kyafi  and  in  Tliibet.  He  wiis  obliged  to  wait  for 
the  three  yeai-s'  furlough,  gi'anted  to  Indian  officera  after  ten 
years'  service,  before  he  would  be  able  to  carry  liis  plan  into  ex- 
ecution ;  and  then  lie  proposed  landing  on  the  east  coast  itf 
Africa,  and  to  proceed  across  the  Afi'ican  continent,  by  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  some  point  of  which  chain  he  ex- 
pected to  find  the  Kile  rising  in  perpetual  snows,  as  the  Ganges 
rises  in  the  high  r^ion  of  the  Himalayas.  On  the  very  day, 
thorefoi-e,  of  the  expiration  of  his  ten  years,  he  sailed  for  Aden. 
At  this  time  an  expedition  was  being  or^nized  for  the  explor- 
ation of  Somali  Land,  under  Captain  Burton.  This  coimtry 
forms  a  sort  of  elbow,  lying  between  the  cqnator  and  tlie 
tileveutli  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  might  be  called  the 
eastern  horn  of  Africa.  Speke,  having  agreed  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition, left  Aden  (m  tlie  18th  of  Octooer,  1854.  lie  and  his 
companions,  Burton  and  Ilerne,  passed  over  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  country,  but  wore  unable  to  acuomplisli  much  on  ae- 
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coiiDt  of  the  savage  cliaractcr  of  the  popnlatioii.  Their  prlnei- 
pat  cotitributiou  to  the  increaao  of  infomiation  was  m  the  di- 
rection of  natural  history.  Tliey  narrowly  escaped  with  their 
lives;  for  althoiigli  the  people,  from  the  chai-acter  of  their 
eonntry,  are  generally  nomadie  and  paatoral,  they  are  warlike 
and  blood  thirst}-.  Hpeko  especially,  e8ca|>ed  almost  by  miracle. 
lie  saye,  "I  lout  in  this  unfortunate  expedition,  which  failed 
from  inexperieuce,  about  £510  worth  of  my  own  private  pi-op- 
erty,  and  liad  notliing  to  show  for  it  but  eleven  artificial  holes 
in  my  body,  inflicted  by  the  ejiearB  of  tbe  natives."  When  lie 
arrived  at  Aden,  he  was  a  misei-able-looking  cripple  ;  but  dnr- 
ing  his  residence  there  of  three  weeks,  in  which  every  attention 
was  paid  him  by  his  friends,  Ids  woinids  liealed  so  rapidly  that 
lie  was  able  to  walk  about  before  lie  left.  He  arrived  in  Eng- 
land hi  June,  1856,  and  though  snfferhig  from  partial  blind- 
ness, as  the  Crimean  war  was  then  at  its  lieight  lie  could  not 
resist  the  call  to  active  service.  He  obtained  nn  appointment 
as  captain  in  a  regiment  of  Turks,  with  whom  lie  served  till 
the  Close  of  the  war. 

As  soon  as  the  ^var  was  over,  finding  himself  without  ocen- 
patioii.  Captain  Spcku  was  planning  an  excursion  to  the  Caii- 
caaiis,  when  he  was  again  invited  to  join  Captain  Burton  in  ex- 
ploring Africa.  Tins  decided  him  to  give  up  his  Oancaans 
scheme,  and  to  take  the  first  mail  for  England.  Ari-ived  in 
London,  he  was  iiitroduc^ed  to  the  Royal  treograjihical  Society, 
and  made  acquainted  with  the  special  objects  of  the  projected 
exploration.  On  the  walls  of  tbe  Society  s  room  hung  a  large 
map  of  a  section  of  Eastern  Africa,  about  half  of  which  was 
occupied  by  an  immense  lake,  which  it  was  to  be  the  business 
of  the  expedition  to  find.  Spcko  agreed  must  willingly ;  and 
ill  1856,  started  with  Burton  on  the  expedition  whoso  results 
are  recorded  in  the  jireccdiug  chapter. 

As  mentioned  in  tliat  chapter,  Speke  was  convinced  that  in 
tlio  Victoria  Nyanza  he  had  discovered  the  long-souglit  s<mrco 
of  the  Nile;  and  on  bis  i-etuni  to  England,  in  1859,  he  immedi- 
ately laid  his  views  before  the  Hoy al  Geographical  Society, and 
proposed  to  undertake  a  new  expedition,  for  the  piirpuseof 
making  a  complete  exploration  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  of 
the  adjacent  countries.  Sir  liodcrick  Murchison,  President  of 
the  Society,  warmly  cs{Kiu3ed  his  cause,  and  the  Society  after 
hesitating  for  months  made  him  a  grant  of  £2,500.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  sum,  the  Indian  (iovernment  supplied  fifty  carbines  ■ 
with  ammunition,  alt  the  surveying  instruments,  and  several 
gold  watches  as  presents  for  tlie  native  chiefs.    At  Speke's 
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reqnest,  Captain  Grant,  also  of  tlie  Indian  anny,  waa  detailed 
to  a;;coinpany  liim. 

Leavijig  England  on  the  27tli  of  April,  1860,  Speke  and 
Grant  reitclieJ  tlie  Capcof  Good  Hope  on  the  4th  of  Jnly.  Sir 
Georaio  Grey  waa  Governor  at  the  tune,  and  he  induced  the 
Capo  Parliament  to  advance  to  tlie  expedition  the  sum  of  £300, 
for  the  purpose  of  biiving  lii^^ge-mnles;  ten  vohuiteers  from 
the  Cape  Monnted  Killes,  moreover,  being  detnclicd  to  ac- 
company  them.  Tiiey  started  for  Zanzibar  on  the  16th  of  Jnlj; 
in  five  days  tliey  reached  East  London  ;  and  pniuecding  north- 
wards, made  Delagoa  Bay,  at  wliich  place  Captain  Spoke  fii-st 
became  acquainted  with  tlio  Znhi  KafFres,  a  race  of  nahcd 
Negi-oos.  Zanzibar  was  reached  on  August  17th,  and  Captain 
Speko  was  conrtconsly  received  by  the  Bultan,  wlio  pi-omised  to 
further  the  plans  of  the  expedition. 

Less  time  than  migiit  have  been  expetrted  waa  consumed  in 
making  the  necessary  preparations,  and  l>y  tlie  2J8t  of  Sep- 
tember, men,  mnles,  baggage,  and  supplies  had  been  sent  aci-oss 
to  Bagaiuoyo  on  tlie  mainland.  On  October  2d  t!io  march  in- 
land  began.  Spoke's  caravan  nnml>ercd  nearly  200  persons,  in- 
cluding the  faithful  IJoiubay,  who  had  served  with  Burton  in 
the  provioas  expedition ;  25  Baloch  soldiers ;  and  about  100 
negro  porterB.  "  Starting  on  the  march  with  a  lai;ge  mixed 
caravan,"  says  Spcke,  "  one  could  hardly  expect  to  tind  every- 
body in  his  place  at  tlie  proper  time  for  breaking  ground  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  ten  men.  who 
had  actually  received  their  bounty-money,  and  had  sworn  fidel- 
ity, should  give  one  the  slip  the  very  tiret  day.  Such,  however, 
was  tlie  case.  Ten  out  of  the  thirty-six  given  by  the  sultan 
ran  away,  because  they  feared  that  the  white  men,  whom  they 
l>eliei-cd  to  be  cannibals,  were  only  taking  them  into  the  inte- 
rior to  eat  them  :  and  one  pagazi,  more  honest  than  tiio  freed 
men,  deposited  iiis  pay  upon  the  ground,  and  ran  away  too. 
Go  we  must,  however,  for  one  desertion  is  sure  to  lead  to  moro : 
and  go  we  did.  Our  pr(K»3seion  was  in  this  fashion:  the  kiran- 
cozi,  with  a  load  on  hia  shoulder,  led  the  way,  flag  in  hand,  fol- 
lowed by  the  pagazis  carrying  spears  or  bows  and  arrows  in 
their  hands,  and  bearing  tiieir  snare  of  the  baggage  in  the 
shape  eitlier  of  bol8ter-sha])cd  loads  of  cloth  and  beads  covered 
with  matting,  eacli  tied  into  the  fork  of  a  three-pronged  Flick, 
or  else  coils  of  biuss  or  copper  wire  tied  in  even  weights  to 
each  end  of  sticfea  which  they  laid  on  the  shoulder;  then  hcltcr- 
skelter  eame  the  Wanguana,  carrying  carbines  in  their  hands, 
and  boxes,  bundles,  tents,  cooking-pots — all  the  misi.'ellaneouB 
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property  on  their  heads ;  next  the  Hottentots,  drawing  the  re- 
fractory nniilos  laden  with  am  miin  it  ion-boxes,  but  very  lightly, 
to  save  the  animals  for  the  fntnro;  and,  finally,  Sheikh  Said 
and  the  Baloch  escort,  while  the  goats,  sick  women  and  strag- 
glers bi-ought  lip  tlio  rear." 

Spefce's  own  occupation  during  the  journey  was  to  map  out 
the  country,  and  take  compass  bearings  along  the  road.  On 
arrival  in  camp  every  day,  the  altitude  of  the  station  above  the 
sea-levGl  was  accertained  by  boiling  a  thermometer,  and  the 
latitude  by  the  mendian  altitude  of  a  star  taken  with  a  sextant. 
The  i-ost  of  Ills  work,  besides  sketching  and  keeping  a  diary, 
consisted  in  making  geological  and  zoological  collections.  I'o 
Captain  Grant  was  assigned  the  botanical  collections,  the  ther- 
inometrical  rasters,  the  keeping  of  the  rain-gauge,  and  sketch- 
ing- 

The  route  to  Znngomero  was  the  same  traversed  by  the 
previous  ex]>edition,  and  it  was  reached  on  October  23d,  after 
the  usual  troubles  with  the  porters  and  natives.  From  this 
point  reports  of  famine  in  me  interior  determined  them  to 
cross  the  mountainn  by  the  noitherii  or  Enbeho  Pass.  This 
being  succeasfuUy  accomplished  early  in  December,  the  cara- 
van entered  upon  the  Fiery  Field,  where  starvation  was  only 
escaped  by  Speke's  good  luck  in  shooting  a  couple  of  rhi- 
noceros. Tlie  e.xtoi-tions  of  the  chiefs  began  at  Ikamburu,  and 
they  never  stopjwd  till  the  joui-ney  wns  ended.  All  sorts  of 
means  were  employed — wheedling,  cajolery,  threats,  and  prom- 
ises were  had  recourse  to,  evei-y  league  of  the  way,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  the  Englishman  Ijis  fire-anue,  his  knives,  his 
powder,  his  beads,  shells,  quinine,  drugs,  chemicals,  clotli,  his 
chronometer,  compass,  sextant,  or  matheinatical  instrnments. 
It  was  the  same  everywhere;  to  speak  of  one  instance  is  to 
tell  of  many.  In  one  case,  as  an  illustration,  wc  find  that 
"  here  the  chief  took  a  hongo,  i.e.,  a  tax  of  ten  yards  of  meri- 
kani  (a  species  of  cloth),  five  yards  of  kiniki,  and  ten  neck- 
Inces  of  beads.  Grain,  meat  and  pomb^  beer  were  sometimes 
given  in  return,  sometimes  promised  only,  and  not  given  till 
after  days  of  delay,"  At  the  deserted  village  of  Kirengue  tliree 
of  the  mule-driiera  ran  away.  One  of  tlie  mules  died  after 
eighteen  hours'  sickness;  and  all  the  remaining  animals  died  in 
a  similar  manner.  In  the  fiat  valley  of  Makata,  the  travellers 
met  Mamba,  well  known  to  all  the  caravans  as  the  Great 
Mamba,  or  Crocodile.  lie  had  been  the  last  to  leave  the 
UnyamQezi,  and,  fit»iii  this  fact,  had  purchased  all  his  stock  of 
ivory  at  a  dieap  rate.    There  was  a  ^mino  raging  throughout 
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the  interior,  as  is  not  nnfreqnently  the  case,  and,  with  his  party, 
at  iiis  own  CBtitoate  of  two  tliouaand  souls  (a  number  no  doubt 
greatly  exa^rgerated),  he  had  come  fi-om  Ugogo  to  N^oto,  living 
on  tlte  produce  of  tlio  jnnglo  and  by  boiling  down  for  a  soup 
occasionally  the  skin  aprons  of  the  portei-s.  The  prices  of 
provisions,  on  account  of  the  scarcity,  became  exorbitant.  At 
Mhnmi,  tlio  next  station,  they  were  as  Iiigh  as  eixteen  rations 
of  com,  two  yards  of  clotJi ;  three  fowls,  two  yards  of  cloth ; 
one  goat,  twenty  yards  of  cloth;  one  cow,  forty  yards  of  cloth, 
the  cloth  being  all  the  common  American  shirting.  The  sarsa- 
parilla  vine  was  hero  abundant,  but  was  uncultivated  and 
round  growing  aa  a  weed,  the  natives  not  being  aware  of  its 
value.  All  along  this  line,  the  natives  live  on  what  nature  pro- 
duces for  thcin,  looking  out  for  paseing  partiea  worth  plnn- 
dering.  At  Bubaga  ninety-eight  porters  deserted,  and  Speke 
fonud  that  half  of  Iiis  property  had  been  stolen,  which  circnm- 
Btauco  was  a  serious  a^i-avation  of  the  difficulty  occasioned  by 
tlie  increase  of  expenses  on  account  of  the  famine. 

At  length  on  the  24th  of  January,  1861,  after  three  months 
of  hai-dship,  the  travellers  entered  liazeh,  in  the  province  of 
TJnynnyeinbe,  and  the  first  stage  of  their  ioumey  was  ended. 
Speke  was  surprised  at  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
Unyanycmhe,  and  in  fact  tbronghout  Unyamwczi,  since  liis 
last  visit  The  Arabs  were  no  longer  mere  merchants,  but  lived 
like  lords  of  the  soil,  and  were  then  carrying  on  a  deadly  war 
witli  the  native  tribes.  This,  together  witli  the  famine  which 
was  felt  thi-oiighont  the  region,liad  bronght  abont  such  disor- 
ganization that  he  was  detained  for  months  in  Kazeh  from  the 
sheer  impossibility  of  procuring  porters  for  his  journey  north; 
ward  to  the  Nyanza.  Many  pages  of  his  journal  are  taken  np 
with  acconnts  of  the  futilo  negotiations,  starts  which  were  no 
starts  and  ended  in  dieappointmcut,  the  harassinents  and  losses, 
which  he  and  Grant  had  to  undergo  before  (on  the  8tb  of 
June)  they  crossed  the  frontier  of  Unyamwezi  and  entered 
Uzinza,  the  district  lying  next  to  it  on  the  north. 

"  Uzinza  is  ruled  by  two  Wahuma  cliieftains  of ,  foreign 
blood,  descended  irom  tlio  Abyssinian  stock,  of  wliom  we  saw 
Bpeciinens  scattered  all  over  Unyamwezi.  Travellera  see  very 
little,  however,  of  tliese  Wahuma,  beeaiise,  being  pastorals,  they 
roam  about  with  their  flocks  and  build  huts  as  far  away  as 
they  can  from  cultivation.  Most  of  the  small  district  chiefs, 
too,  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  ruled  in  the  same  places 
before  the  conntry  was  invaded,  and  with  them  travellers  put 
tip  and  have  their  dealings.     The  dress  of  the  Wahuma  is 
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very  simple,  compoaed  cliiefly  of  cowhide  tanned  blaclt — a  few 
magic  ornaments  and  cliarms,  brass  iir  copiiei-  bracelets,  and 
iiiinieiiec  iiuml>crs  of  panibo  for  stockings,  whicb  looked  very 
awkwaitl  on  tlioir  Itmg  legs.  They  sinear  tbcmselves  with' 
rancid  btitter  instead  nf  macassar,  and  are,  in  consequence, 
very  offensive  to  all  but  the  negro,  who  seems,  rather  than 
otherwise,  to  ciijoy  a  good,  sharp  nose-tickler.  I'or  arras,  they 
carry  both  Iww  and  spear;  more  generally  the  latter.  Tlie 
Wasinza  in  the  southern  parts  are  so  much  like  the  Wanyam- 
v/ezi  as  not  to  require  any  special  notice ;  but  in  the  north, 
wheit!  the  country  is  more  hilly,  they  are  much  moi-e  energetic 
and  a<!tively  built.  All  alike  live  in  grass-hut  villages,  fenced 
rtjund  by- bomas  in  the  south,  but  open  in  the  north.  Their 
country  rises  in  high  roils,  inereaping  in  altitude  as  it  ap- 
pi-oaches  the  Monntains  of  the  Moon,  and  is  generally  well 
cultivated,  being  subjected  to  more  of  the  [lenodical  rains  than 
the  regions  we  bave  left,  though  springs  are  not  so  abundant,  I 
believe,  as  they  are  in  the  Land  of  tho  Moon,  whcixs  they  ooze 
out  by  the  flanks  of  the  little  granitic  hills." 

The  journey  across  Uzinza  was  marked  by  the  in<»t  shame- 
less exactions  yet  exi>erieiiced,  each  sueceseive  chief  being  if 
possible  more  rapacious  and  insolent  than  his  fellows.  Oii(«  a 
part  of  the  caravan  which  liad  been  left  behind  under  Gri-aut 
was  attacked  and  rabbcd,  though  most  of  the  goods  were  after- 
ward returned.  And  to  cap  ail,  Spcke  was  so  ill  that  part  of 
the  time  ho  had  to  be  carried  in  a  hammock  in  a  semi- delirious 
state,  and  at  several  places  was  obliged  to  halt  several  days 
fi-om  sheer  exhaustion.  The  piirters,  moreover,  took  advantage 
of  this  t<}  revolt,  and  were  only  induced  to  pi-occed  by  a  liixji-al 
distribution  of  blackmail.  On  the  20tb  of  October,  after 
crossing  a  waste,  nninliabited  track,  they  entered  Usui,  the 
next  district  to  tho  noi-th;  and  after  being  levied  n\iou  by 
sundry  chiefs  on  tho  way,  were  conducted  to  the  }>alac6  of 
King  Suwarora,  in  the  Othnngn  valley.  Snwai"ora  had  pro- 
fessed a  great  desire  to  see  white  men,  and  he  bad  even  sent 
mesaengci'S  to  Uzinza  to  invite  them  to  visit  him;  but  he 
pi-oved  to  be  a  supei-etitions  savage,  whose  fear  of  witchcraft 
would  not  permit  him  to  look  npon  them,  and  wln.>Be  curinsity 
resolved  itself  into  tho  most  extoitiouato  blackmail.  While 
in  Uent  Si>ekc  received  a  visit  from  a  native  of  Ugand«. 
tho  kingdom  in  whoso  territory,  accoi-ding  to  the  reports  of 
travellers,  tlio  Nile  issued  from  the  ^'.van^a,  and  sent  a  moa- 
Bciigcr  by  him  to  Mtesa,  the  king  of  Uganda,  announcing  bis 
(xooing. 
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Ab  80on  aa  tLey  liad  settled  with  Snwarora  abont  the  tribate — 
it  took  ten  dajsto  find  liitn  eober  enougli  to  attend  to  busioeae 
— the  travellers  pnslied  forward,  and  after  crosaing  a  narrow 
strip  of  uninhabited  territory,  entei-ed  the  famons  and  iioknowii 
kingdom  of  'Karagwe.  Their  treatment  in  this  land  was  very 
diffei-ent  from  that  wbiuh  they  had  experienced  in  Uzioza  and 
Usni.  Ab  soon  as  they  had  entered  it  an  officer  met  them, 
and  informed  them  that  King  Rnmanika  had  ordered  him  to 
bring  them  on  at  om«  to  bis  palace,  that  tlie  village  officers 
had  heen  iiistrncted  t«  supply  tlicm  with  food  at  the  Iting'a  ex- 
pense, and  tliat  no  taxes  are  gatboi-ed  from  strangers  in  the 
KJngilom  of  Karugwe.  Nor  was  this  the  mere  exaggerated 
boasting  to  wliicb  tbcy  had  been  acenstomcd.  "Tlie  ra'rthep 
we  went  in  this  coiintrr,"  says  Speke,  "  tlie  better  we  liked  it, 
as  tbe  people  were  all  kept  in  good  order;  and  the  village 
chiefs  were  su  civil,  that  we  could  do  as  we  liked."  On  the 
23111  of  November,  1801,  after  some  ten  days  of  pleasant 
marching,  tliey  reached  the  palace  of  King  Kumanika,  situated 
in  lat,  1"  42'  S.  and  long,  31°  1'  E,,^on  tiie  shore  of  a  beau- 
tiful lake,  in  the  bosom  of  the  hills,  to  which  Speke  gave  the 
name  of  Little  Windermere.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  had  ar- 
rived, they  were  intiixluccd  to  Xlnmanika;  and,  as  his  is  the 
most  pleasing  native  figure  in  tJie  whole  literature  of  African 
discovery.iwe  shall  quote  at  some  length  from  Speke's  acconut 
of  bis  visits  to  the  court. 

"  Leaving  our  tmpa  ontside  the  enclosure,"  he  says,  "  both 
Gmnt  and  myself,  attended  by  Bombay  and  a  few  of  the 
seniors  of  my  Wanguaiia,  entered  the  vestibule,  and,  walking 
through  extensive  mcloeures  studded  with  huts  of  kingly  di- 
mensions, were  escoi'ted  to  a  pent-roofed  baraza,  wbidi  the 
Arabs  had  built  as  a  soil  of  government  office,  where  the  king 
might  conduct  his  state  affaire. 

"  Here,  as  wp  entered,  we  saw  sitting  cross-legged  on  the 
ground,  Kninanika  the  king,  and  his  bivsther  Knanaji,  both  of 
tliem  men  of  noble  api>earancc  and  size.  The  king  was  plainly 
di-esscd  in  an  Arab  s  black  choga,  and  woi-e,  for  ornament, 
dress-stockinga  of  ricli-twiored  beads,  and  neatly  worked  wrist- 
lets of  copper.  Nnanaji,  being  a  doctor  of  very  high  preten- 
sions, in  addition  to  a  check  cloth  wi-apped  ronna  him,  was 
covered  with  charms.  At  their  sides  lay  huge  pipes  of  black 
day.  In  their  rear,  squatting  quiet  as  mice,  wei-e  all  the  king's 
sons,  some  six  or  seven  lads,  wbo  wore  leather  middle-cover- 
ings, and  little  di'eam  charms  tied  under  their  chins.  The  first 
greetings  of  the  king,  delivered  in  good  Kisuahili,  were  waitn 
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and  affecting,  and  in  an  iiiEtant  we  botli  felt  and  saw  we  were 
ill  the  company  of  men  who  were  as  unlike  as  tliey  could  bo  to 
tlie  common  order  of  the  natives  of  the  enrronnding  districts. 
Tlioy  had  line  oval  faces,  largo  eyes,  and  high  noBes,  denoting 
the  best  blood  of  Abjseiuia.  Having  shaken  linnds  in  true 
Englisli  Etjle,  wltich  is  the  peculiar  en&toin  of  the  men  in  this 
coiuitry,  the  over-smiling  Rumanika  begged  ns  to  be  seated  on 
the  gronnd  opix>Bite  tohira,  and  at  once  wished  to  know  wliat 
wo  tlioiiglit  ()f  Karagwe,  for  it  had  struclc  hiin  Jiis  mountains 
wci-e  the  finest  in  tlie  world ;  and  the  lake,  too,  did  we  not 
admii-e  it?  Then  laughing,  he  inquired^for  lie  knew  all  tiie 
Btory — wliat  we  tlion^bt  of  Suwamra,  and  the  reception  we 
had  met  witli  iu  Usui.  When  this  was  explained  tu  hiui,  I 
sliowed  him  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  his  own  kingdom  to 
keep  a  check  on  Snwai-oi-a,  whoso  exorbitant  taxations  pre- 
vented tho  Arabs  fi-om  coming  to  see  him  and  bringing  things 
fixim  all  pai-ts  of  tlie  world,  lie  made  inquiries  for  tlie  pnr- 
ix)se  of  knowing  how  we  fnnnd  onr  way  all  over  tho  world  ; 
for  on  the  former  expedition  a  letter  had  come  to  him  for 
Mnsa,  who  no  sooner  read  it  than  he  said  I  Jiad  called  him 
and  ho  most  leave,  as  I  was  bound  for  Ujiji. 

"  This  of  course  led  to  a  long  story  describing  tho  world,  the 
proportions  of  land  and  water,  and  tho  power  of  shi)>8  which 
conveyed  even  elephants  and  rhinoceros — in  fact,  all  the  ani- 
mals in  the  world — to  fill  our  menageries  at  iiome,  etc.,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  strange  announcement  that  we  lived  to  the  north- 
ward, and  had  oEily  come  this  way  because  his  friend  Mnsa 
had  assured  me  without  doubt  that  he  would  give  us  the  i-oad 
on  through  Uganda.  Time  fiew  like  magic,  the  king's  mind 
was  so  quick  and  inquiring;  but  as  tho  day  was  wasting  away, 
he  conerously  gave  us  our  option  to  choose  a  place  for  our 
i-esiacuce  in  or  out  of  his  palace,  and  allowed  us  time  to  select 
one.  We  found  the  view  overlooking  the  lake  to  be  so  chann- 
iiig,  that  wo  pi-eferi-ed  camping  outside,  and  sot  our  men  at 
once  to  work  cutting  sticks  anu  long  gi'ass  to  erect  themseivea 
sheds. 

"  One  of  the  young  princes — for  tho  king  had  ordered  them 
all  to  bo  constantly  in  attendance  on  us — ha]>peniug  to  sue  me 
sit  on  an  in)n  chair,  rushed  back  to  his  father  and  told  him 
about  it.  This  set  all  the  royals  in  tho  palace  in  a  state  of 
high  wonder,  and  ended  by  my  getting  a  summons  to  show  off 
the  white  man  sitting  (m  his  throne;  for  of  course  I  could  only 
bo,  as  all  of  them  called  me,  a  king  of  great  dignity,  to  in- 
dulge iu  such  state.    Ilather  relnctantly  I  did  as  I  was  bid. 
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and  allowed  myscM  once  more  to  be  dragged  iDto  conrt.  Sn- 
inanika,  as  gentle  as  ever,  then  bnrst  into  a  fresb  fit  of  merri- 
ment, and  after  making  sundry  enlightened  remarks  of  in- 
quiry, which  of  cotii-Bo  were  reeponded  to  with  the  eraateBt  sat- 
isfaction, tinished  off  by  saying,  with  a  vott  expressive  sliake  of 
the  liead,  '  Oh  these  WazuDgu,  these  Wazungii  I  they  know 
and  do  everytliing.' 

"  I  then  pnt  in  a  word  for  myself.  Since  we  had  entered 
Karagwe  we  never  conld  get  one  drop  of  milk  either  for  love 
or  for  money,  and  I  wished  to  know  what  motive  the  Wahnma 
had  for  witliholding  it.  We  had  lieard  they  lieid  superstitions 
dreads,  that  any  one  who  ate  the  fipsh  of  pigs,  fish,  or  fowls,  or 
the  bean  called  maharagwe,  if  ho  tasted  the  products  of  their 
cows,  wonld  destroy  their  cattle,  and  I  hoped  he  did  not  labor 
under  any  such  absurd  delusions.  To  which  ho  replied,  it  was 
only  the  poor  who  thought  so ;  and  as  he  now  saw  that  we 
were  in  want,  he  wonld  set  apait  one  of  Iiia  cows  expressly  for 
oiir  nse.  On  bidding  adieu,  the  usual  formalities  of  hand- 
shaking were  gone  tlii'ougli ;  and  on  entering  camp,  I  found 
the  good,  thoughtful  king  had  sent  us  some  more  of  his  excel- 
lent heer," 

On  the  26tli  of  November,  Spoke  made  another  visit  to 
Kumanika,  witli  whom  he  had  a  theological  and  historical  dis- 
cussion, wliich  so  pleased  the  king  thiit  he  said  he  wonld  he 
delighted  if  Spoke  would  take  two  of  his  sons  to  England, 
"  that  they  miglit  bring  him  a  knowledge  of  everjthing."  The 
same  afternoon  ho  called  on  the  king's  eldest  brother,  and  veri- 
fied what  had  already  been  told  him,  viz.,  that  tlic  wives  of  tlio 
king  and  princes  were  fattened  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
could  not  stand  up.  The  chief  wife  conld  not  rise  when  he 
was  introduced  to  her ;  and  so  large  were  her  arms  that  be- 
tween the  joints  the  flesh  hung  down  like  large,  loosely  stuffed 
puddings. 

Next  day  Bombay  was  sent  to  the  palace  with  the  presents 
for  the  king,  consisting  of  one  block-tin  box,  one  Raglan  coat, 
five  yards  of  scarlet  broadcloth,  two  ooils  of  copper  wire,  a 
hundred  large  blue  esg-bcads,  five  bundles  of  best  variegated 
beads,  and  three  bundles  of  small  beads — pink,  bine,  and  white. 
This  was  less  than  had  been  exacted  at  times  hy  the  smallest 
local  chiefs;  but  Kumanika  was  so  delighted  that  he  promised 
to  do  all  he  conld  to  assist  the  travellers  in  getting  northward, 
and  even  volunteered  to  send  a  messenger  at  once  to  the  king 
of  Uganda,  to  inform  him  of  their  intention  to  visit  him,  witli 
his  own  favorable  report  of  them.    He  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
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and  while  the  mcBsenger  was  away  tLey  were  entertained,  near 
the  palace,  inakiiig^and  receiving  frequent  viBits. 

On  the  14tli  of  December,  Speke  visited  one  of  the  Bistera-in- 
law  of  the  king,  who,  according  to  the  native  idea,  was  a  per- 
fect I>eaiity.  "  She  was  another  of  those  wonders  of  obesity, 
nimble  to  stand  excepting  on  all  fours.  I  was  desii-oua  to  ob- 
tain a  good  view  of  her,  and  aL-tually  to  me^nre  Iicr,  and  in- 
duced her  to  give  me  facilities  for  doingsoby  offering  in  return 
to  show  her  a  bit  of  my  naked  legs  and  arms.  The  bait  took 
as  I  wished  it,  and  after  getting  her  to  sidle  and  wri^le  into 
tlie  middle  of  tlic  hnt,  I  did  as  I  pramised,  and  then  took  her 
dimensions,  as  noted  below.*  All  of  those  arc  exact  except  the 
height,  and  I  believe  I  conld  have  obtained  this  more  accur- 
ately' if  I  conld  Iiavo  had  lier  laid  on  the  floor.  Not  knowing 
what  difhcnltios  I  should  have  to  contend  with  in  sncli  a  piece 
of  engineering,  I  tried  to  get  Jicr  height  by  raising  lier  up. 
This,  after  iutuite  exertions  on  the  part  of  ns  both,  was  accom- 
plished, when  she  sank  down  ^ain,  fainting,  for  her  blood  had 
rushed  into  her  iiead.  Meanwhile,  the  daiigiiter,  a  lass  of  six- 
teen, sat  stark  naked  before  ns,  sncking  at  a  milk-pot,  on  wliich 
ttie  father  kept  her  at  work  by  holding  a  rod  in  his  hand ;  for, 
as  fattening  is  the  flrat  dnty  of  fashionable  female  life,  it  mnsli 
be  duly  enforced  by  the  rod  if  necessary.  I  got  np  a  bit  of  a 
flirtation  with  miBsy,  and  induced  her  to  rise  and  snake  hands 
with  luo.  Her  features  were  lovely,  but  her  body  was  as  round 
as  a  ball." 

On  tlic  35th  of  December,  Unmanika,  hearing  that  it  was  tlie 
custom  of  white  men  to  celebrate  tlie  birth  of  tlie  Saviour  wiUi 
a  good  feast  of  beef,  sent  them  an  ox.  "  I  immediately  paid 
himu  visit,"  says  Speke,  "to  offer  the  compliments  of  the  season, 
and  at  tlie  same  time  regretted,  much  to  liis  amusement,  that 
he,  aa'oneof  the  old  stock  nf  Abyssiuians,  who  are  the  oldest 
Cliristians  on  recoi'd,  should  have  forgotten  this  rite;  but  I 
hoped  tho  time  would  come  wlien,  by  making  it  known  that 
his  trilie  liad  lapsed  into  a  state  of  heathenism,  white  tcachere 
would  be  induced  to  set  it  all  to  rights  again." 

Finally,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1863,  tlie  messenger  whom 
Kumanika  liad  sent  to  the  king  of  Uganda  retui-ned,  and  with 
him  came  a  royal  oflicer,  with  a  lai^  escort  of  smartly-dressed 
men,  women,  and  boys,  sent  by  tlie  king  to  conduct  the  white 
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men  to  his  capital.  Grant  was  laid  up  with  a  sore  leg,  and 
unable  to  move ;  but  the  present  was  too  good  an  opportunity  to 
be  lost,  and  Speke  resolved  to  push  on  with  the  main  l>ody  of 
the  caravan,  wliile  Grant  remained  behind  with  several  at- 
tendants in  Bnmauika's  care. 

Setting  out  on  Jannary  11th,  in  three  days  the  caravan 
reached  and  crossed  the  Kitangule  Hivor,  whicli  flows  into  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  from  the  west.  Tliey  were  now  in  Uganda 
territory,  and  were  tieatcd  everywhere  as  the  king's  giiestSj 
thongli  the  indolence  of  tlie  conductor  delayed  them  greatly  in 
the  earlier  marches.  On  the  28th,  cresting  a  small  hill,  Speke 
caught  sight  of  the  lake  for  the  first  time.  "  Next  day,  after 
crossing  more  of  those  abominable  rnsh-draina,  while  in  sieht 
of  the  Victona  Nyanza,  we  ascended  the  mi^t  beautifnl  hills 
covered  with  verdure  of  all  descriptions.  At  Meruka,  where 
I  pnt  np,  there  resided  some  grandees,  the  chief  of  whom  was 
the  king's  aunt.  Slie  sent  me  a  goat,  a  hen,  a  basket  of  e^e,  , 
and  some  plantains,  in  return  for  which  I  sent  her  a  wire  and 
some  beads.  I  felt  inclined  to  stop  here  a  month,  everything 
was  BO  vQry  pleasant.  The  temi>eratnre  was  perfect.  The 
roads,  as  indeed  they  were  everywhere,  were  as  broad  as  otir 
coach-roads,  cnt  tlirough  the  long  gi-assee,  straight  over  the 
hills  and  down  through  the  woods  m  the  dells — a  strange  con- 
trast to  tlie  wretched  tracks  in  all  the  adjacent  countrira.  The 
hnts  were  kept  bo  clean  and  so  neat,  not  a  fault  conid  be  found 
with  tlicm — the  gardens  the  same.  Wherever  I  strolled  I  saw 
nothing  but  richness,  and  what  ought  to  be  wealth.  The  whole 
land  was  a  picture  of  quiescent  beautv,  witli  a  boundless  sea  in 
tlie  back-gronnd.  Looking  over  the  hills,  it  struck  the  fancy 
at  once  that  at  one  period  the  whole  land  must  have  been  ah  a 
uniform  level  with  their  present  tops,  but  tliat,  by  the  constant 
denudation  it  was  subjected  to  by  frequent  rains,  it  had  been 
cut  down  and  sloped  mto  those  beautiful  hills  and  dales  which 
now  so  much  pleased  the  eye  ;  for  there  wei*e  none  of  those 
quartz  dikes  I  had  seen  protruding  through  the  same  kind  of 
aqueous  formations  in  Usui  and  Karagwe,  nor  vove  there  any 
other  sorts  of  volcanic  disturbance  to  distort  the  calm,  quiet 
aspect  of  the  scene," 

Still  moving  forward  by  slow  and  easy  marches,  they  found 
themselves  approaching  the  palace  of  King  Mtesa,  Tlie  7th 
of  February  is  notable  as  the  date  on  which  they  crossed  the 
equator;  and  about  noon  on  tlie  18th  some  pages  met  the  cara- 
van to  say  they  were  to  come  along  without  a  moment's  delay, 
as  the  king  had  ordered.    The  king,  they  added,  had  vowed  that 
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lie  would  not  taste  food  till  lie  saw  Spete,  eo  that  everybody 
might  know  wliat  great  respect  lie  felt  for  the  wliite  man. 

"  One  march  more,"  says  S)>eke,  "  and  wo  came  in  sight  of 
the  king's  kibiiga,  or  palace,  in  the  pn>vintic  of  Baiidawarogo, 
N.  lat.  W  21'  ly",  and  E.  long.  32°  44'  30".  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent sight.  A  whole  hill  was  covered  with  gigantic  huts, 
such  OS  I  iiad  never  seen  in  Africa  before.  I  wislied  to  go  up 
to  the  palace  at  once,  but  the  officers  said  '  No,  that  would  bo 
considered  indecent  in  Uganda;  yon  must  draw  up  yonr  men 
and  fire  yonr  guns  off,  to  let  the  king  know  you  are  here; 
we  will  tlien  snow  yon  yonr  residence,  and  to-moiroV  von 
will  doubtless  be  sent  for,  as  the  king  conld  not  now  hold  a 
levee  wliilo  it  is  raining.'  I  mado  the  men  iire,  and  then  was 
shown  into  a  lot  of  dirty  hnts,  which,  they  said,  were  built 
expressly  for  the  king's  visitors.  Tlie  Arabs,  when  they  came 
on  tlieir  visits,  always  put  up  here,  and  I  must  do  the  same. 
At  first  I  stuck  out  on  my  claims  as  a  foreign  prince,  whose 
royal  blood  could  not  stand  such  an  indignity.  The  palace 
was  iny  Bpbere,  and  unleps  I  could  got  a  hut  tliere,  I  would 
return  without  seeing  the  king. 

"In  a  terrible  fright  at  my  blnstering,  Nyamgtindu  fell  at 
my  feet  and  implored  me  not  to  be  hasty.  I  gave  way  to  this 
good  man's  ai)poa!,  and  cleaned  my  hut  by  firing  the  ground, 
for,  like  all  tlie  hnts  in  this  d<^  country,  it  was  fnll  of  ficas. 
Once  ensconced  there,  tlio  king  s  pages  darted  in  to  see  me, 
bearing  a  message  from  their  master,  who  said  iie  was  sorry 
the  rain  prevented  him  from  holding  a  levee  that  day,  but  the 
next  lie  wonld  be  delighted  to  see  nie. 

"On  the  19th  tlio  king  sent  liis  pages  to  announce  liis  inten- 
tion of  holding  a  levee  in  my  honor.  I  prepared  for  iny  fii'st 
presentation  at  court,  attired  in  my  best,  though  in  it  lent  a 
poorligiu-e  in  comparison  with  the  display  of  the  dressy  Wa- 
ganda.  They  wore  neat  bark  cloaks  resembling  tlie  best  yel- 
low corduroy  cloth,  crimp  and  well  set,  as  if  Btiffencd  with 
stareh,  and  over  that,  as  upper  cloaks,  a  patchwork  of  small 
antelope  skins,  which  I  observed  were  sown  tt^ther  as  well 
as  any  English  glovers  could  have  pieced  them;  while  their 
head-dresses,  geiiemlly,  were  abrus  turbans,  act  off  with  liighly 
polislied  boar-tnsks,  stick-charms,  seeds,  beads,  or  shells,  and 
on  their  necks,  arms,  and  ankles  tliey  wore  other  cliai'ins  of 
wood,  or  small  horns  stuffed  with  magic  powder,  and  fastened 
on  by  strings  generally  covered  with  snake-skin.  Nyamgundu 
and  Maula  demanded,  as  their  official  privilege,  a  first  peer; 
and   tliis   being  refused,  they  tried   to  pcrsiiaue  me  that  tue 
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articles  comprising  tlie  present  required  to  be  covered  with 
chiDtz,  for  it  was  considered  indewji-oue  to  offer  aiiytliirg  to 
■lis  majesty  in  a  naked  state.  Tiiis  little  interruption  over, 
the  articles  cnninerated  below  *  were  conveyed  to  the  palatifi 
in  solemn  proijession  tlina;  witli  Nyamgiindu,  Maula,  tlio 
pnges,  and  myself  on  the  flanks,  the  Union  Jack,  caiTied  by 
tha  kirangozi  guide,  led  the  way,  followed  by  twelve  men  as 
a  guard  of  honor,  dressed  in  red  flannel  cloaks,  and  carrying 
their  arms  sloped,  with  fixed  bayonets ;  while  in  their  rear  wero 
the  rest  of  my  men,  each  carrying  some  article  as  a  present. 

"  On  tlie  march  toward  the  palace,  the  admiring  conrtiera, 
wonder-strnck  at  such  an  nnnsnal  display,  exclaimed,  in  rap- 
tnres  of  astonishment,  some  with  both  hands  at  their  niontlis, 
and  others  clasping  their  heads  with  their  hands,  '  Irnngi ! 
irmigi!'  whicli  may  be  translated  'Beautiful!  beantifull' 
The  palace,  or  entrance,  quite  surprised  me  by  its  extraordinary 
dimensions,  and  the  neatness  with  which  it  was  kept.  The 
whole  brow  and  sides  of  the  hill  on  which  we  stood  were 
coveied  with  gigantic  grass  hnts,  thatclied  as  neatly  as  so 
many  heads  di'essed  by  a  London  barber,  and  fenced  all  round 
with  the  tall  yellow  reeds  of  the  common  Uganda  tiger-grass; 
while  within  the  enclosure  the  lines  of  huts  were  joined  to- 
gether, or  partitioned  off  into  courts,  with  walls  of  the  samo 
grass.  It  IS  here  most  of  Mtesa's  three  or  four  hnndred 
women  are  kept,  tho  rest  being  quartered  chiefly  with  his 
mother,  known  by  the  title  of  Nyamasore,  or  qnoenMiowager. 
They  stixid  in  little  groups  at  the  dtwrs,  looking  at  ns,  and  evi- 
dently passing  their  own  remarks,  and  enjoying  tlieir  own 
jokes,  on    tho   triumphal    procession.     At   each    gate   as  we 

Eassed,  officei-s  on  duty  opened  and  shnt  it  for  ns,  jingling  the 
ig  bells  which  are  hung  upon  cliem,  as  they  sometimes  are 
at  shop-doors,  to  prevent  silent,  stealthy  entrance. 

"  The  first  conrt  passed,  1  was  even  more  sni-prised  to  find 
the  unusual  ceremonies  that  awaited  me.  There  courtiers  of 
high  dignity  stepped  forward  to  greet  me,  dressed  in  the  most 
scrupulously  neat  fasliions.  Men,  women,  bulls,  dogs,  and 
goats  were  led  about  by  strings;  cocks  and  hens  were  carried 
111  men's  arms ;  and  little  pages,  with  rope  turbans,  ruslied 
about,  conveying  messages,  as  if  their  lives  depended  on  their 


"  1  block-tin  box,  i  rich  nlk  cloths,  1  rifle  (Whitworth's),  1  gold  chronom- 
eter, 1  leTOlver-pietol,  3  tifled-carblnes,  8  awoid-baronets,  1  box  luiimiuiitioii, 
1  box  bnllets,  1  box  gnn-caps,  1  telescope,  1  iron  cbuir,  10  bondlea  beat  buoda, 
1  Mt  of  t»ble-lciiiTe«,  ipoona,  and  forks. 
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ewiftncBS,  e^ory  one  lioldiiig  Lis  skin  cloak  tightly  round  him, 
lest  liis  imked  legs  might  by  nccidcnt  be  Bliown. 

"This,  then,  was  the  Riite-reception  conrt ;  and  I  might 
have  taken   posseseion  uf  the   Imt,  in  which  musicians  wet's 

Slaving  and  singing  on  large  nine-stringed  harps,  liko  tlie  Nu- 
ian  tambira,  accompanied  by  harmonicons.  IJy  the  cliicf 
ofijccrs  in  waiting,  however,  who  thought  fit  to  treat  ns  like 
Arab  merchants,  I  was  requested  to  sit  on  the  groimd  ontsido 
in  the  sun  with  my  servants.  Now  I  liad  made  np  my  miud 
never  to  sit  upon  tlie  ground  as  the  natives  and  Arabs  are 
obliged  to  do,  nor  to  make  my  obeisancC  in  any  oilier  manner 
than  is  cuetoniary  in  England,  tliougli  the  Arabs  had  told  mo 
that  from  fear  they  had  always  complied  with  the  manners  of 
tlio  court.  I  felt  that  if  I  did  nut  stand  up  for  my  social 
position  at  once,  I  should  be  treated  with  contempt  dui'ing  the 
remainder  of  my  visit,  and  thus  lose  the  vautage-gronnd  I 
had  assumed  of  appearing  ratlier  as  a  prince  than  a  trader, 
for  the  purpose  of  better  gaining  the  confidence  of  tlie  king. 
To  avert  over-liaatiness,  however — for  my  servants  began  to  be 
alarmed  as  1  demurred  against  doing  as  I  was  bid — f  allowed 
five  minutes  to  the  court  to  give  mo  a  proper  reception,  say- 
ing if  it  were  not  conceded  I  would  then  walk  away. 

"  Nothing,  however,  was  done.  My  own  men,  knowing  me, 
feared  for  me,  as  they  did  not  know  what  a  'savage'  king 
would  do  in  case  I  carried  out  my  tJu'eat ;  while  the  Waganda, 
lost  in  amazement  at  what  seemed  little  less  than  bla3]>licmv, 
stood  still  as  posts.  The  affair  ended  by  my  walking  stiaignt 
away  home,  giving  Bombay  ordera  to  leave  the  present  on  the 
ground,  and  to  follow  me, 

"  Althougli  the  king  is  said  to  be  unapproachable  excepting 
when  he  clionses  to  attend  conit — a  ceremony  which  rarely 
happens — intelligence  of  my  hot  wrath  and  hasty  departure 
reached  him  in  an  instant,  lie  firet,  it  seems,  thought  of  leav- 
ing his  toilet-i-oom  to  follow  mo  ;  but,  finding  I  was  walking 
fast  and  had  gone  far,  changed  his  mind,  and  sent  wakungn 
running  after  me.  Poor  creatui-es  t  they  caught  me  up,  fell 
upon  their  knees,  and  implored  I  would  return  at  once,  for 
the  king  had  not  tasted  food,  and  would  not  until  he  saw  me. 
I  felt  giieved  at  their  touching  appeals ;  but,  as  I  did  not 
nndorstand  all  they  said,  I  siinpliy  replied  by  patting  my 
heart  and  sliakhig  my  head,  walking,  if  anything,  all  the 
faster. 

"On  my  arrival  at  my  hut,  Bomboy  and  others  came  in, 
wet  through  with   prespiration,  saying  the  king  had  heard  of 
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my  grievances.  If  1  desirefl  it,  I  might  bring  my  own  cbair 
witli  -me,  for  he  was  very  anxious  to  show  me  fp^at  resiwct, 
althongh  such  a  Beat  was  cschisively  tho  attributo  of  the  King, 
no  one  else  in  Uganda  daring  to  sit  on  an  artificial  seat. 

"  My  point  was  gained,  so  I  cooled  inyBelf  witli  coffee  and 
a  pipe,  and  retnraed  rejoicing  in  my  victory.  'After  returning 
to  the  second  tier  of  hnts  from  whitli  I  bad  retired,  everybody 
appeared  to  be  in  a  hnrried,  confused  state  of  excitement,  not 
knowing  what  to  make  oot  of  so  unprecedented  an  exhibition 
of  temper.  In  the  moat  polite  manner,  tho  ofiicers  in  waiting 
begged  me  to  be  seated  on  my  iron  stool,  whicli  I  had  bronght 
with  me,  while  others  hnnied  in  to  announce  my  arrival.  Btit 
for  a  few  minutes  only  I  was  kept  in  snspeuse,  when  a  band  of 
mnsic,  the  mnsicians  wearing  on  their  backs  long-haii-ed  goat- 
skins, passed  me,  dancing  as  they  went  along  like  bears  in  a  fair, 
and  playing  on  reed  Instrnmeuta  worked  over  with  pretty  beads 
in  various  patterns,  from  which  depended  leopard-cat  skins,  the 
time  being  regulated  by  the  beating  of  long  nand-drnms. 

"The  mighty  king  was  now  reported  to  be  sitting  on  his 
throne  in  the  state  nut  of  the  third  tier.  I  advanced,  hat  in 
hand,  with  my  guard  of  honor  following,  formed  in  'oijen 
ranks,'  who  in  their  turn  were  followed  by  the  bearers  carry- 
ing the  present,  I  did  not  walk  straight  up  to  him  as  if  to 
shake  hands,  but  went  ontaide  tho  ranks  oE  the  three-sided 
sqnare  of  squatting  wakungii,  all  habited  in  skins,  mostly  cow- 
skins;  some  few  of  whom  had,  in  addition,  leopard  cat  skins 
girt  round  the  waist,  the  sign  of  royal  blood.  Ilci-e  I  was 
desired  to  halt  and  sit  in  the  glaring  sun :  so  I  donned  my 
hat,  mounted  my  umbrella,  a  phenomenon  which  tat  them  all  a 
wondering  and  laughing,  ordered  the  guard  to  close  ranks, 
and  sat  gazing  at  tho  novel  spectacle.  A  more  tl)eatrical 
sight  I  never  saw.  Tho  king,  a  good-looking,  well-fignred, 
tall  young  man  of  twenty-five,  was  sitting  on  a  red  blanket 
spread  upon  a  square^  platform  of  i-oyal  grass,  incased  in  tiger- 
grass  i-ecds,  scrupulously  well  dressed  in  a  new  mbngn.  Tho 
hair  of  his  head  was  cut  short,  excepting  on  tlie  top,  where 
it  was  combed  up  into  a  high  ridge,  rumiing  from  stem  to 
stem  like  a  cock's  comb.  On  his  neck  was  a  verj-  neat  orna- 
ment— a  large  ring,  of  beautifully  woikod  small  beads,  form- 
ing elegant  pattenis  by  their  various  colors.  On  one  arm  was 
another  beail  ornament,  prettily  devised ;  and  on  the  other  a 
wooden  chann,  tied  by  a  string  covered  witb  snake-skin.  On 
every  finger  and  every  toe  lie  had  alternate  bi-ass  and  copper 
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rings ;  and  above  the  ankles,  half  way  up  to  tho  calf,  a  stock- 
ing of  voiy  pretty  beada.  Everything  was  light,  netft,  and 
elegant  in  its  way ;  not  a  fault  conld  be  found  with  the  taste 
of  lii^  '  getting  up.'  For  a  hand  kerchief  he  held  a  well- 
foldcd  piece  of  bark,  and  a  piece  of  fjold-einbroidered  eiUc, 
which  lie  constantly  employed  to  hide  his  large  mouth  when 
langhing,or  to  wipe  it  after  a  drink  of  plantain  wine, of  whicii 
he  took  constant  and  copious  draughts  from  neat  little  goni'd- 
cnps,  administered  by  his  iadics-in-waiting,  who  were  at  once 
his  sisters  and  wives.  A  white  dog,  spear,  shield,  and  woman 
— the  Uganda  cognizance — were  by  liia  side,  as  also  a  knot  of 
Btaff  officers,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  brisk  conversation  on 
one  side ;  and  on  the  other  was  a  baud  of  wichwezi,  or  lady- 
sorcerers,  ench  as  I  have  already  described. 

"  I  was  now  asked  to  draw  nearer  witliin  the  hollow  sqnara 
of  squattei-s,  where  leopard-skins  were  strewed  upon  the 
cronud,  and  a  largo  c^-tpper  kettle-drum,  surmounted  with  brass 
DoUa  on  arching  wires,  along  with  two  otlier  smaller  dninriB 
covered  with  cowrie-shells,  and  beads  of  color  worked  into  pat- 
terns, were  placed.  I  now  longed  to  open  conversatiun,  but 
knew  not  the  langnt^e,  and  no  one  near  me  dared  speak,  or 
even  lift  his  head  from  fear  of  being  accused  of  eyeing  the 
women  ;  so  the  king  and  myself  sat  staring  at  one  another  for 
full  an  hour — I  mute,  but  ho  pointing  and  remarking  with 
those  around  him  on  the  novelty  of  my  guard  and  general  ap- 
pearance, and  even  reqniriug  to  see  my  hat  lifted,  tho  umbrella 
shut  and  opened,  and  the  gnai-ds  face  about  and  show  off 
their  red  cloaks — for  such  wonders  had  never  been  seen  iu 
Uganda. 

"Then,  finding  the  day  waning,  he  sent  Haula  on  an  em- 
bassy to  ask  me  if  I  had  seen  him ;  and  on  receiving  my  reply, 
'  Yes,  for  full  one  hour,'  I  was  glad  to  find  him  rise,  spear  in 
hand,  lead  his  dog,  and  walk  unceremoniously  away  througti 
tlio  JTiclosure  into  the  fourth  tier  of  hnts;  for  this  being  a 
pure  levee  day,  no  business  was  transacted.  The  king's  gait  in 
retiring  was  intended  to  be  very  majestic,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  conveying  to  me  that  imjiressiou.  It  was  the  traditional 
walk  of  his  race,  founded  on  tho  step  of  the  lion ;  but  the  out- 
ward sweep  of  the  legs,  intended  to  represent  the  stride  of  the 
noble  breast,  appeai-ed  to  me  only  to  realize  a  very  ludicrous 
kind  of  waddle,  which  made  me  ask  Uouibay  if  anything  seri- 
ous was  the  matter  with  the  royal  person. 

*'  I  had  now  to  wait  for  some  time,  almost  ae  an  act  of  hu- 
mauity ;  for  I  was  told  the  state  secret,  that  the  king  had  re- 
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tired  to  brenk  his  fast  and  cat  for  tlio  first  time  ^nee  hearing 
of  my  arrival ;  but  tiie  repast  waa  no  sooner  over  than  lie  pre- 
pared for  the  second  act,  to  show  oiF  liia  splendor,  and  I  was 
invited  in,  with  al!  my  men,  to  the  extJuaion  of  all  his  own  of- 
ficers, save  ttiy  two  guides.  Entering  as  before,  I  found  him 
standing  on  a  red  blanket,  leaning  against  the  right  portal  of 
the  hut,  talking  and  laughing,  handkerchief  in  hand,  to  a' hun- 
dred or  mora  of  his  admiring  wives,  who,  all  squatting  on  the 
gponnd  outside,  in  two  gronps,  were  dressed  in  new  mbugus. 
My  men  dared  not  advance  upright,  nor  look  upon  the  women, 
but,  8toc)ping,  with  lowered  hends  and  averted  eyes,  came 
cringing  after  me.  Uuconsuiona  myself,  I  gave  loud  and  im- 
patient orders  to  my  gnard,  rebuking  them  for  moving  like 
frightened  geese,  and,  with  hat  in  hand,  stood  gazing  on  the 
lair  sex  till  directed  to  sit  and  cap. 

"Mtesa  then  inquired  what  messages  were  brought  from 
Bumanika;  to  which  Mania,  delighted  with  the  favor  of 
speaking  to  royalty,  replied  by  saying  linmanika  had  gained 
intelligeni«  of  Euglishinen  coming  np  the  Nile  to  Gaui  and 
Kidi.  The  king  acknowledged  the  trnthfulness  of  their  story, 
saying  he  had  heard  the  name  himself;  and  both  waknngn,  as 
is  the  custom  in  Uganda,  thanked  their  lord  in  a  very  enthusi- 
astic manner,  kneeling  on  the  ground — for  no  one  can  stand  in 
the  presence  of  his  majesty — in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  and 
throwing  out  their  hands  as  tliey  repeated  the  words,  nyanzig, 
nyanzig,  ai  nyanzig  mkahma  wangi,  etc,  etc.,  for  a  considera- 
ble time ;  when,  thinking  tliey  had  done  enough  of  this,  and 
heated  with  e^jertion,  they  threw  theinsGlves  flat  upon  their 
stomachs,  and,  floundering  about  like  fish  on  land,  repeated 
the  same  words  over  again  and  again,  and  rose  doing  the  same, 
with  their  faces  covered  with  eai'th  ;  for  majesty  in  Uganda  is 
never  satistied  till  subjects  have  grovelled  before  it  like  the 
most  abject  worms.  This  cnnveraation  over,  after  gazing  at 
me,  and  chatting  with  hia  women  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
second  scene  ended.  The  third  scene  was  more  easily  ar- 
ranged, for  the  day  was  fast  declining.  He  simply  moved 
with  liis  train  of  women  to  another  hnt,  where,  after  seating 
himself  upon  his  throno,  with  his  women  around  him,  he  in- 
vited me  to  aitpmaeli  the  nearest  limits  of  propriety,  and  to  sit 
as  before.  Again  ho  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  him,  evidently 
desirous  of  indulging  in  his  regal  pride;  so  I  made  the  most 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me  of  opening  a  conversation 
by  telling  him  ot  those  grand  reports  I  had  formerly  lieard 
about  him,  which  induced  me  to  come  all  this  way  to  see  him, 
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and  the  trouble  it  had  coBt  mo  to  reach  the  object  of  my  de- 
eiro;  at  tho  same  time  taking  a  gold  ring  from  off  my  finger, 
and  prcBenting  it  to  liim,  I  eaiaj'Tliis  ib  a  Bmall  token  of 
friendsliip ;  if  you  will  inspect  it,  it  is  made  after  the  fashion 
of  a  dog-collar,  and,  being  the  king  of  metals,  gold,  is  in  every 
respect  appropriate  to  yonr  ilinstrions  race.' 

"lie  said,  in  return,  'If  friendship  is  yonr  desire,  what 
would  jou  say  if  I  showed  you  a  road  by  whicli  you  miglit 
reach  your  home  in  one  month?'  Kow  everything  Iiad  to  be 
told  to  Bombay,  then  to  Nasib,  my  Kiganda  interpreter,  and 
then  to  either  Mania  or  Nyamgiinda,  before  it  was  delivered  to 
the  king,  for  it  was  considered  indecorous  to  transmit  any  mes- 
sage to  his  majesty  excepting  thrcnigh  the  medium  of  one  of 
his  officers.  Ilenco  I  could  not  get  an  answer  put  in;  for  as 
all  Waganda  are  rapid  and  impetuous  in  their  conversation, 
the  king,  probably  forgetting  he  liad  pnt  a  question,  hastily 
changed  the  conversation  and  said, '  What  guns  have  you  got  I 
Let  ine  see  the  one  you  shiwt  with.'  I  wished  still  to  answer 
tlie  first  question  first,  as  I  knew  he  referred  to  the  direct  line 
to  Zanzibar  across  the  Masai,  and  was  anxious,  witiiout  delay, 
to  open  the  subject  of  Petberick  and  Grant ;  but  no  one  dai-cd 
to  deliver  my  statement.  Much  disappointed,  I  then  said,  '  I 
liad  brought  the  best  ahooting-gnn  in  the  world — Whltworth'e 
rifle — which  I  begged  he  would  accept,  with  a  few  other 
trifles ;  and,  witli  his  permission,  I  would  lay  them  upon  a  (car- 
pet at  his  feet,  as  is  tlie  custom  of  my  country  when  visiting 
sultans.'  lie  assented,  sent  all  bis  women  away,  and  Iiad  a 
mbngn  spread  for  the  purpose,  on  ^vhich  Bombay,  obeying  my 
order,  lirst  spread  a  red  blanket,  and  then  o])ened  each  article, 
one  after  the  other,  when  Nasib,  according  to  the  usage  already 
mentioned,  smoothed  them  down  with  his  dii-ty  hands,  or  rub- 
bed them  against  his  sooty  face,  and  handed  them  to  the  king 
to  show  there  was  no  poison  or  witchcraft  in  them.  Mtesa  ap- 
peared qnite  coufnsed  with  the  various  wondere  as  he  handled 
them,  made  silly  remarks,  and  pondered  over  them  like  a  per- 
fect child,  until  it  was  quite  dark.  Torches  were  then  lit,  and 
guns,  pistols,  powder,  boxes,  tools,  beads, — the  whole  collection, 
m  short, — were  tossed  together  topsy-turvy,  bungled  into  mbii- 

f;n8,  and  carried  away  by  the  jiages.  Mtesa  now  said,  'It  is 
ate,  and  time  to  break  up;  what  pnivisions  would  you  wish  to 
have  J'  I  said,  'A  little  of  everytliing,  but  no  one  thing  con- 
stantly.' '  And  would  you  like  to  see  me  to-morrow!'  'Yea, 
every  day.'  'Then  you  can't  to-mori-ow,  for  I  liave  business; 
but  the  next  day  come  if  you  like.     You  can  now  go  away, 
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and  liere  are  six  pota  of  plantain  wiue  for  yon ;  my  men  will 
search  for  food  to-morrow."' 

Notwithstanding  this  apparently  favorable  reception,  Speke 
was  detained  iipwai'ds  of  four  montlis  in  Uganda,  making  vain 
efforts  all  the  time  to  get  away  either  nortliward  to  the  Nile, 
or  eastward  to  the  coaet.  At  least  one  fourth  of  his  book  is 
taken  np  in  dejiuribing  the  incidents  nf  this  prolonged  stay, 
and  the  variona  hindrancee  to  which  Mtcaa  subjected  his  impa- 
tient gncete.  He  wheedled,  and  be^ed,  and  extorted  all  aorta 
of  things  from  tliem  as  hotigo  ;  and  proniiacd  all  tliey  rcquii-ed 
in  retnra — proiniaes  which  lie  never  performed.  The  cruelty 
of  thia  aav^o  was  equal  to  his  rapacity  and  greed,  lie  exc- 
citted  his  wires  and  sisters  without  remorse  for  the  most  trifling 
offences,  or  for  no  offence  at  all,  and  it  waa  not  niiconiinon  for 
him  to  take  upon  himself  tlie  office  of  executioner.  The 
frank  barbarity  of  the  court  is  strikingly  illuatnited  by  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  Fonr  days  after  his  iirst  visit,  Speke  was 
^ain  m  tlic  palace,  and  was  requested  to  ahoot  fonr  cowa  wliich 
were  loose  in  the  enchsni-e.  "  Having  no  bullets  for  my  gun, 
I  borrowed  the  revolving  pistol  I  had  gi^en  the  king,  and  siiot 
all  fonr  in  a  second  of  time ;  bat  as  the  last  one,  only  wounded, 
tnmed  sharply  upon  mo,  I  gave  her  the  fifth  and  settled  her. 
Great  applanae  followed  thia  wonderfid  feat,  and  the  cows 
were  given  to  my  men.  Tiio  king  now  loaded  one  of  tiie  car- 
bines 1  had  given  him  with  his  own  hands,  and  giving  it  full- 
cock  to  a  page,  told  liiin  to  go  out  and  shoot  a  man  in  the  enter 
court,  which  was  no  sooner  accomplished  than  the  little  uicliin 
returned  to  announce  liia  sticcess  with  a  look  of  glee,  such  as 
one  wonld  see  in  the  face  of  a  boy  who  had  iiilibed  a  bii-d'a 
nest,  caught  a  ti-ont,  or  done  any  other  boyish  trick.  The  king 
said  to  him, 'And  did  youdoitwelH'  .' Oh  yes,  capitally. 
Ho  apnke  the  ti-uth,  no  doubt,  for  ha  dared  not  Iiave  tiiSed 
witli  the  king;  but  the  affair  created  hardly  any  interest.  I 
never  heard,  and  tliore  appeared  no  cniiosity  to  know,  what 
individual  human  being  the  urchin  had  deprived  of  life." 

The  only  really  pleasant  incident  of  the  travellers'  story  in 
Uganda  was  the  arrival  of  Grant,  wlifi,  on  learning  from  Sjieko 
or  the  chance  of  getting  northward,  left  Karagwe,  and  per- 
formed the  journey  on  a  litter,  reaching  Mtesa'a  capital  ou  the 
24th  of  May. 

At  last,  after  every  argument  had  been  tried  and  induce- 
ment offered,  without  anccess,  a  hicky  lit  of  jealousy  against 
Kninauika  induced  Mtesa  to  favor  the  travellers'  design  of 
going  northwai-d.    He  would  show  Kumanika,  lie  said,  tliat  all 
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Iiis  sapplies  need  not  come  through  his  conntry.  If  the  white 
men  would  open  a  route  of  traflic  for  him  to  the  north,  he 
would  f  uniiBh  thoin  witli  guides  to  Uiij'oro  and  with  Ixtats  for  a 
voyage  on  tho  Nile.  Tliey  closed  with  this  on  tlie  spot,  urged 
forwai-d  the  pt-eparationB  ia  fevcrieh  anxiety,  and  on  the  7th  of 
Jciv  were  once  more  on  tlioir  way  northwaid. 

When  they  reaulied  the  frontier  of  Unyoro,  Speke  deter- 
mined to  Bend  Grant  forward  with  the  main  body  of  the  eaiu- 
van  to  King  Kamrasi's  capital,  while  he  himself  penetrated 
eaBtwai'd,  to  the  point  whei-e  the  Nile  was  Biipposed  to  flow  ont 
of  tlic  Victoria  Nyanza.  They  separated  on  the  19th,  and  two 
dayt*  afterward,  on  tlie  2l8t,  Speke  reached  the  i-ivor. 

"  Here  at  last,"  he  writes, "  I  stood  on  the  hrink  of  the  Nile ; 
most  beautiful  was  the  scene,  notliing  wuld  surpass  it !  It  was 
tlio  very  perfection  of  the  kind  of  effeut  aimed  at  m  a  highly  kept 

finrk;  with  a  maguilieent  stream  from  six  hundred  to  seven 
lundred  yards  wide,  dotted  with  islets  and  i-ocks,  the  former 
ocoupied  by  the  fialicnnen's  huts,  the  latter  hy  many  crocodiles 
basking  in  tho  buu,  flowing  between  flne  grassy  hanks,  with 
rich  trecB  and  plantations  in  the  background,  whcra  herds  of 
tiie  Iiartbeest  eouid  be  seen  grazing,  while  tho  hippopotami 
were  snorting  in  the  water,  and  florikin  and  guinea-fowl  rising 
at  our  feeL" 

They  proceeded  np  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  tlio  stream,  passing  through  rich  jungle  and  plan- 
tain gardens,  and  roached  the  Isamba  RapidB  on  the  25tli  of 
July.  The  river  is  here  extremely  beautiful.  The  water  rnna 
between  deep  banlsa  which  are  covered  with  flne  gitiss,  soft 
cloudy  acacias,  and  festoons  of  lilac  couvolvuli.  On  the  28th, 
thev  reached  Kipon  Falls,  after  a  long  marcii  over  rough  hills, 
and  through  extensive  village  plantatiouB  lately  devasted  by 
elephants.  But  tliey  wero  well  rewarded,  for  the  falls  wore 
the  most  intei'esting  sight  that  Speke  had  yet  seen  in  Africa. 
"Everybody,"  he  says,  "I'an  to  see  them  at  once,  though  the 
mai-cli  had  been  long  and  fatiguing,  and  even  my  sketcn-book 
was  called  into  play.  Though  beautiful,  the  sceno  was  not 
exactly  what  I  expected ;  for  3ie  broad  surface  of  the  lake  waa 
shut  ont  from  view  by  a  spur  of  hiil,  and  tho  falls,  about  12 
feet  deep,  and  400  to  500  feet  broad,  were  broken  by  rocks. 
Still  it  was  a  siplit  that  attracted  one  to  it  for  hours — tiie  roar 
of  tho  watei's,  tlio  thousands  of  paesengcr-fisb,  leaping  at  the 
falls  with  all  tlieir  might,  the  Wasoga  and  "Waganda  flshcrmen 
coming  out  in  boats  and  taking  \kk,i  on  all  the  rocks,  with  rod 
and  hook,  hippopotami  aud  crocodiles  lying  sleepily  on  the 
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water,  the  ferry  at  work  abovo  the  falls,  and  cattle  driven  down 
to  drink  at  the  margin  of  tlie  lake,  made,  in  ai),  with  the  pretty 
nature  of  the  (.-ouiitry — Btnall  hilla,  gra8sy-to[>ped,  with  trees  iu 
tlie  fulds,  and  gardens  on  tlie  luwer  alopcs — ae  interesting  a 
picture  as  one  could  wish  to  see." 

"The  expedition,"  he  adds,  "had  now  performed  its  fnne- 
tions.  I  eaw  tliat  Old  Father  Kile  without  any  doubt  riees  in 
the  Victoria  N'Yanza,  and,  as  I  had  foretold,  that  lake  is  the 
great  source  of  tho  holy  ri\er  whicli  cradled  the  first  expounder 
of  our  religions  belief,  I  mcurned,  however,  when  I  thought 
how  mucli  time  1  had  lost  by  the  delays  in  the  ioiiniey  which 
had  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  going  to  look  at  the  north- 
east  corner  of  the  N'Yanza  to  see  what  connection  there  was, 
by  a  strait  frequently  si^kou  of,  between  it  and  tlio  otlier  lake 
where  the  Waganda  went  to  get  their  salt,  and  fiom  which  an- 
other river  flowed  to  the  north,  raakiug  '  Usoga  an  island,' 
Bnt  I  felt  I  ought  to  be  content  with  what  I  had  been  spared  to 
accompliBh,  for  I  bad  seeu  full  half  of  the  lake,  and  had  infor- 
inatioD  given  me  of  the  other  Iialf,  by  means  of  which  I  knew 
all  about  tho  lake,  as  far,  at  least,  as  tlie  chief  objects  of  geo- 
graphical importance  wore  concerned.  Let  ub  now  sum  up  tho 
whole  and  see  what  it  is  worth.  Comparative  information  as- 
sured me  that  there  was  as  much  wMter  on  the  eaglcrn  side  of 


the  lake  na  tliere  is  on  the  western — if  anything,  lather  more. 
Tlie  most  remote  watoi-,  or  top  head  of  the  J^Us,  is  tlie  sfuith- 
em  end  of  the  lake,  situated  c-lose  on  the  third  degree  of  south 


latitnde,  which  gives  the  Kile  the  surprising  length,  in  direct 
measurement,  rolling  over  thirty-fonr  degrees  oi  latitude,  of 
above  two  thousand  three  hundred  miles,  or  more  than  onc- 
elevetitli  of  the  circumference  of  our  globe.  Kow,  from  this 
eonthem  point,  round  by  tlie  west,  to  where  the  threat  Kile 
stream  issues,  there  is  only  one  feeder  of  any  importance,  and 
that  is  the  Kitaugtll6  river;  whilst  from  tho  sontlieimn'ist 
point,  round  by  the  east  to  the  strait,  there  are  no  rivers  at  all 
of  any  importance  ;  for  the  travelled  Arabs  one  and  all  aver, 
that  from  the  west  of  the  enow-cind  Kilimanjaro  to  the  lake 
where  it  is  cut  by  tlie  second  degree,  and  also  the  tiret  degree 
of  south  latitnde,  there  are  salt  lakes  and  salt  plains,  and  the 
country  is  hilly,  not  unlike  UiiyaraQdzi ;  but  they  say  there  are 
no  great  rivers,  and  tho  country  is  so  scantily  watered,  having 
only  occasional  runnels  and  rivulets,  tliat  they  always  have  to 
make  long  inarclies  in  order  to  find  water  when  they  go  on 
their  trading  journeys:  and  fnrthcr,  those  Arabs  who  had 
crossed  the  strait  ou  going  to  Usoga  had  not  crossed  any  river. 
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Tliere  remains  to  be  disposed  of  the  '  salt  lake,'  wliicli  I  ha- 
lieve  is  not  a  salt  but  a  fresli  water  Like  ;  and  my  reasons  ai-e 
that  tho  natives  call  all  lakes  salt,  if  they  find  salt  beds  or  salt 
islands  in  snvh  places.  Dr.  Krapf,  wlien  he  obtained  a  eight 
of  the  Keiiia  Monntalns,  heard  fi-om  the  natives  tliat  thcro  was 
a  salt  lako  to  its  northward,  and  he  also  Jieard  that  a  liver  ran 
from  Kenia  towai-da  the  Nile.  If  his  information  was  trne  on 
this  latter  point,  then,  without  donbt,  there  iiinst  exist  some 
connection  ootween  this  river  and  tho  salt  hike  I  have  heard  of, 
and  this  in  all  pmhability  wonld  also  estahlieh  a  vonncctiun  be- 
tween my  salt  lake  and  his  salt  lake,  which  he  heard  was  called 
Bftringo.  In  no  view  that  can  be  taken  of  it,  however,  does 
this  nnsettled  matter  toncit  the  established  fact  that  the  head 
of  the  Nile  is  in  three  degrees  sonth  latitndc,  where,  in  the 
year  1858, 1  discovei-ed  the  head  of  the  Victoria  N'Yanza  to 
be,  Inow  christened  tho  'stones'  Ripon  Falls,  after  tho  noble- 
man who  presided  over  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  when 
my  expedition  was  got  np  ;  and  the  area  of  water  fi-om  which 
the  Nile  issued,  Napoleon  Channel,  in  token  of  respect  to  the 
French  Geograpliicjil  Stvciety,  for  the  honor  they  had  done  me 
just  before  leaving  England,  in  presenting  mc  witli  their  gold 
medal  for  discovering  the  Victoria  Nyanza."  The  lake  he 
found  to  be  3,750  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  sea,  or  nnwai-ds  of 
1,900  feet  above  tho  altitude  of  Lake  Tanganzika,  with  wliiuli, 
tlierefore,  there  can  be  no  connection. 

Returning  to  the  point  at  which  he  bad  firet  struck  the  Nile, 
Speke  and  liia  party  descended  the  river  in  five  hoiits  of  five 
planks  each,  tied  together  and  canlked  witli  mhuiju  rags,  Jlia 
destination  was  the  palace  of  Knmi'asi,  king  of  Cnyoro,  No 
one  know  how  many  days  wonld  be  rcqnired  to  reach  it ;  for 
the  crew  were  neither  expert  nor  diligent  in  the  use  of  the 
paddles  by  which  the  boats  were  pro|X!Ued.  Tho  riier  was 
at  once  river  and  lake — clear  in  the  centre,  and  fringed  gener- 
ally with  tall  rush,  al)ove  which  the  green  banks  rose  gently 
into  land  wliich  looked  like  a  cnltivated  park.  After  several 
days'  voyaging,  the  hostility  of  the  natives  compelled  Speke  to 
leavo  tlie  river  and  join  Grant ;  and  together  they  nmrclied  on 
toward  the  palace,  which  was  readied  Septenibcr  4tb.  They 
fonnd  it  to  be  one  large,  dnmpy  hnt,  siirronndod  by  many 
smaller  ones,  and  "  the  worst  royal  residence  since  leaving 
Uzinza."  The  guests,  tbongh  invited  to  the  palace,  were  placed 
in  diily  little  lints  far  i-einoved  from  it ;  and  tlie  king  Iwing 
constantly  dnink,  it  was  scvei-a!  days  before  tlicy  co\ild  get 
their  quarters  changed,     Ou  tho  14tii  Speke  liad  an  iuteniew 
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with  Lis  majesty,  who  alinoet  imniediately  asked  for  «  many- 
bladed  knife  wliicli  hia  officore  had  seen  in  the  liands  of  Cap- 
tain Grant'.  Next  day  the  kin^  agaiu  alluded  to  the  knife,  and 
said  lio  did  not  intend  to  keep  it  i£  it  had  not  been  brought  for 
him,  but  wished  merely  to  look  at  it  and  would  return  it  again. 
Only  a  few  days  more,  and  lie  wished  to  liave  a  chronometer, 
worth  j('250,  wiiich  was  sure  to  bo  spoiled  in  liin  hands  in  a  sin- 
lie  day.  As  this  was  tlie  only  chronometer  Speke  had  with 
liin,  ho  requested  t)io  king  to  wait  until  he  had  procured  an- 
other. But  no ;  he  must  havo  it  then  and  th^re.  iSpeke  placed 
it  on  the  ground,  saying,  "  The  instrument  is  yours,  but  I  mnst 
keep  it  till  auothor  one  uomes."  "  No,"  said  the  king,  "  I  mnst 
liave  it  now,  and  will  send  it  to  yon  three  times  a  day  that  you 
may  look  at  it"  Tlie  watch  went,  gold  chain  and  all.  The 
rapacious  rogue  then  asked  Si>ekQ  if  ho  could  make  up  another 
"  magic  horse,"  as  he  called  the  chronometer,  for  lie  hoped 
that  by  this  piece  of  extortion  he  had  deprived  tlie  explorers  of 
tlie  power  of  travelling.  When  he  was  told  that  it  would  take 
500  cowB  to  purchase  another,  the  whole  court  was  more  con- 
tii-med  than  ever  in  their  belief  in  its  magical  power ;  for  who 
in  his  senses  would  give  500  cows  "  for  the  mere  gratification 
of  seeing  at  what  time  his  dinner  should  be  eaten  f " 

A  month  had  elapsed  before  they  could  induce  Kanorasi  to 
furnish  them  with  guides  through  the  next  district ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  Otli  of  November  that  they  were  once  more  on  the 
way.  During  tlie  tirgt  eight  days  they  floated  slowly  down  the 
Nile,  which  at  fii-st  resembled  a  long  lake,  averaging  from  two 
hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  in  breadth,  Botli  Bides  of  the 
stream  were  fringed  with  the  huge  papyrus  rush.  The  left  one 
was  low  and  swampy ;  while  the  other  rose  in  a  gently  sloping 
1)ank,  covered  with  trees  and  beautiful  festoons  of  eonvokuli. 
There  wci-e  also  floating  islands,  continually  in  motion,  with  a 
growth  upon  them  of  rush,  grass,  and'  fema.  These  islands 
were  slowly  woi-king  their  way  downwards,  thus  proving  that 
the  river  was  in  full  fl<H>d. 

Just  before  reachin'j  the  Karnma  Falls,  they  once  more  took 
to  the  land,  and  marched  northwards  tlirougli  the  wilderness  of 
£idi  and  tlie  country  of  tlie  Madi.  On  the  3d  of  December 
they  reached  Falon>,  near  which  they  fell  in  with  a  Turkisli 
expedition  in  search  of  ivory;  and  on  tlie  13tli  of  January, 
1863,  arrived  at  Paira,  a  collection  of  villages  in  sight  of  the 
Nile.  Still  pressing  onward,  on  the  15tn  of  February  they 
marched  into  Gondokoro,  the  most  northerly  station  on  the 
White  Kilo,  where  Speke  had  the  pleasant  surprise  of  meeting 
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Ilia  old  fnend  Buker,  who  told  him  that  be  bad  come  np  with 
tliree  veaecls  fully  equipped  with  armed  men,  camele,  uoi'sofi, 
donkeys,  beads,  bra»s  wire,  and  eveiTtliing  uoceaeary  for  a  long 
jonrney,  expressly  in  aid  of  the  explorers. 

The  long  exploratiou  which  had  been  carried  forward  throusb 
so  muclt  difiiciilty  and  diBuoiirageineiit,  was  now  Bubst&Dtially 
finished ;  but  Si>eke  uloses  hie  joni-nal  with  the  foUowiiig  inter- 
esting particulars conccniin^  tlie  Nile  and  its  various  affluents: 

"Tiie  fii-st  aiBueut,  tiie  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  took  us  by  surprise; 
for  instead  of  finding  a  largo  lake,  as  described  in  our  maps, 
at  an  elbow  of  the  ^ilo,  wo  fonnd  only  a  small  piece  of  water 
resembling  a  duck-pond,  buried  in  a  sea  of  rushes.  The 
old  Nile  swept  through  it  with  majestic  grace,  and  carried  us 
next  to  the  GerafFo  bi'anch  of  the  Sobat  I^iver,  the  second  afflu- 
ent, which  we  fonnd  flowing  into  the  Nile  with  a  graceful  semi- 
circular sweep  and  good  stiS  current,  apparently  deep,  but  not 
moro  than  tifty  yards  broad. 

"  Next  in  oi-der  game  the  main  stream  of  the  Sobat,  flowing 
into  the  Nile  in  the  same  graceful  way  as  the  Geraffe,  which  in 
breadth  it  surpassed,  but  in  Telocity  of  current  was  inferior. 
The  Nile  by  these  additions  was  greatly  increased  ;  still  it  did 
not  assume  that  uoble  appearance  which  astonislied  us  so  ninch, 
immediaUly  after  the  rainy  eeaeon,  when  wo  were  navigating 
it  in  canoes  in  Unyoro. 

"Next  to  be  treated  of  is  tlie  famous  Blue  Nile,  which  we 
found  a  miserable  river,  even  when  compaied  with  the  Geraflo 
branch  of  the  Sobat.  It  is  very  broad  .at  the  month,  it  id  trne, 
but  so  shallow  that  onr  vessel  with  difliculty  was  able  to  comu 
np  it  It  liad  all  the  appearance  of  a  mountain  stream,  snbject 
to  great  periodical  fluctuations.  I  was  never  more  disxp-' 
pointed  than  with  this  river.  If  the  White  Kiver  was  cut  off 
irom  it,  its  watera  would  all  be  absorbed  before  they  could 
reach  Lower  Egyp'^' 

"  The  Atbara  Kiver,  which  is  the  last  afBuent,  was  more  like 
the  due  Hiver  than  any  of  the  other  aflluents,  being  decidedly 
a  mountain  stream,  which  floods  in  the  runs,  but  runs  nearly 
dry  in  the  dry  season. 

"  I  jiad  now  seen  quite  cnongh  to  satisfy  myself  that  the 
White  Kiver,  which  issues  from  tlie  N'Yaiiza  at  the  Ripon 
Falls,  is  the  true  or  parent  Nile ;  for  in  every  instance  of  its 
branching,  it  carried  the  palin  with  it  in  tbe  distinctest  man- 
nei',  viewed,  as  all  the  streams  were  by  me,  in  the  dry  season, 
which  is  the  best  time  for  estimating  tlieir  relative  perennial 
values. 
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"  Since  retaming  to  Eugland,  Dr.  Murie,  who  was  with  me 
at  Gondokoro,  liae  also  come  home ;  and  he,  judging  from  my 
account  of  the  way  in  which  we  got  ahead  or  the  flooding  of 
the  Nile  between  the  Karuma  Falls  and  Gondokoi-o,  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  Little  Luta  N'Zige,  must  be  a  gi-cat  backwater  to 
the  N  ile,  which  the  waters  of  the  Nile  lanst  nave  been  occupied 
in  filling  dnring  my  residence  in  Madi ;  and  then  about  the 
same  time  that  I  set  out  from  Madi,  the  Little  Lnta  N'Zige, 
having  been  overcharged  with  water,  the  aui-plna  began  its 
march  northwards,  just  abont  the  same  time  w-lien  we  started 
in  the  same  direction.  For  myself,  I  believe  in  this  opinion, 
aB  he  no  sooner  asked  me  how  I  could  account  for  tlic  phenom- 
enon 1  have  already  mentioned  of  the  river  appearing  to  de- 
crease in  bulk  as  we  descended  it,  than  I  instinctively  advanced 
hie  own  theory.  Moreover,  the  same  liyix)thesis  will  answer 
for  tlic  slnggish  flooding  of  tlie  Nile  down  to  Egypt." 

Both  Speko  and  Grant  on  their  return  to  England  were  re- 
ceived with  distinguished  honore.  Sir  Roderick  Mnroliison,  in 
presenting  them  to  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society,  spoke  in 
enthusiastic  terms  of  the  important  results  of  tlieir  expedition,' 
The  gold  medal  of  the  society  was  awarded  to  the  discoverers, 
and  the  qiieeo  congratulated  the  society  on  the  success  of  an 
enterprise  aided  in  part  by  government  funds.  The  king  of 
Italy  also  forwai-ded  gold  medals ;  and  Lord  Palmerston,  in  t!ie 
House  of  Commons,  added  his  tribute  to  the  discoverers  of  the 
source  of  the  Nile.  The  deaths  of  great  discoverers,  however, 
are  not  always  proportioned  to  their  lives.  Bruce,  as  we  have 
seen,  died  in  consequence  of  a  fall  downstairs,  and  Mungo 
Park  was  miserably  dii>wiied.  Wliile  still  in  the  first  flusb  of 
liis  great  success,  Captain  Speke  went  out  for  a  day's  field-sport, 
and  accidentally  sliot  himgetf  on  the  21st  of  September,  1864,' 
Hot  long  after  having  published  his  joumala. 
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It  baa  already  been  mentioned  in  the  previons  chapter,  that 
one  of  the  firetpersona  met  by  Speke  on  hU  arrival  at  Gtondo- 
koro,  was  Mr.  Samuel  Wliito  Baker,  wlio  told  him  that  ho  had 
organized  an  expedition,  and  come  tliue  far  for  the  especial  pur- 
pose of  Bearching  for  him  and  Grant — if  tliey  had  been  euccess- 
ful,  to  aEHJBt  them  In  reaehiog  home ;  if  they  were  dead,  to  as- 
certain their  fate  ;  and  if  they  bad  only  iu  part  aceompliahed 
tl>eir  punraee,  to  complete,  if  poeeible  their  discoveries.  Baker 
■was  an  old  friend  of  Speko's ;  like  the  latter,  Iiad  been  a  great 
sportsman ;  and  again,  like  his  friend,  was  a  man  of  noble  am- 
bition, lie  had  become  inuced  to  a  tropical  climate  by  a  resi- 
dence of  eight  yoai-8  in  Ceylon;  was  familiar  with  dauger  in 
all  the  mauy  forms  in  wblun  it  preaunts  itself  in  savage  conn- 
trjee ;  and  was  the  veiy  man  to  iindeitako  a  hazardous  enter- 
prise. Spoke  left  Zanzibar,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Septemlier, 
1860 ;  in  April,  1861,  six  months  afterwards,  Baker  left  Cairo, 
having  organized  a  large  and  costly  expedition  of  his  own. 
Warned  by  the  experience  of  his  predeeeseors  of  the  dangers 
resulting  from  divided  counsels,  he  detcnnined  that  there 
should  be  no  one  to  consult ;  and  therefore  famished  the  ex- 
pedition entirely  at  his  own  expense,— being  amenable  to  iio 
one  if  it  should  fail,  and  not  disposed  to  sliaro  the  credit  with 
another  if  it  should  succeed.  Ilis  armngemcuts  were  admi- 
rable ;  he  provided  everything  but  honest  men ;  these  were 
beyond  his  reach.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  a  Swedish 
Wly  whom  lie  had  met. and  married  at  Cairo,  and  who  insisted 
upon  sharing  with  him  the  perils  of  the  imknown  interior. 
She  was  very  yonnf;,  scarcely  more  than  a  girl  in  fact ;  but 
^e  was  possessed  of  a  courage  gi-eater  than  that  of  most  men, 
with  a  clear  head,  and  a  decision  wliich  in  cases  of  sudden 
emergency,  conid  qnickly  manifest  itself  in  action.  The  part 
taken  by  this  lady  iu  the  work  of  the  expedition  is  greatly  to 
her  honor. 

Before  the  expedition  had  gone  further  than  Berber,  in  Ethio- 
pia, Baker  felt  convinced  that  Bucceae  in  his  White  Nile  explor- 
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ation  wonld  be  iinpoeeible  witliont  a  knowledge  of  Arabia, 
aa  he  was  completely  at  the  mercy  of  his  interpreter.  Ho  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  postpone  the  main  object  of  his  journey 
Tintil  be  had  mastered  the  Arabic  language  ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  spent  a  whole  year  in  examining  the  Atbara  and  the  Blno 
Nile,  tlie  two  great  afflnents  of  the  White  Nile,  which,  though 
the  former  is  often  perfectly  dry  for  months,  and  the  latter 
slao  for  part  of  tlie  year  quite  insignificant,  poor  snch  vast 
volumes  into  the  main  stream  in  June,  tliat  tboy  canse  the  ao- 
naal  inundation  in  Lower  Egypt,  He  explored  tlie  Atbara 
and  ita  afSnents  to  their  sonrccs  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia ; 
crossed  over  to  tbo  Bine  Nile,  which  he  descended  iii  lx)at8; 
and  on  the  11th  of  June,  18C2,  having  in  tlio  meanwhile  ac- 
qiiircd  a  satisfactory  laiowledce  of  Arabic,  fonnd  himself  in 
Khartoom,  ready  to  prosecute  Tiia  White  Nile  sebeme. 

At  Khartoom  he  enconntcred  difficulties  at  every  tnm,  all 
parties  being  ntterly  hostile  to'  him,  as  a  spy  who  wonld  pry 
into  the  iniquitous  dealings  of  the  merchant  companies  whose 
depot  and  base  it  is ;  but  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  lie  collected 
ninety-six  followers  of  dnbious  character,  and  chartered  three 
Nile  boats.  Having  made  preparations  on  the  most  liberal 
scale,  not  only  for  his  own  party,  but  for  tlie  relief  of  Speke's, 
lie  left  Khartoom  for  Gondokoro,  on  the  18th  of  December, 
He  was  opposed  in  every  way  up  to  the  very  last,  and  his  final 
act  at  Khaitoora  was  what  he  calls  a  "  physical  explanation  " 
with  the  Eeis  of  tlie  Government  boat,  wbic^i  purposely  ran  into 
him  at  starting.  He  took  with  him,  besides  his  servants  and 
soldiers,  twenty-one  donkeys,  four  camels,  and  four  horses,  tltftt 
he  might  bo  less  dependent  npon  native  porters,  who  are  so 
hard  to  obtain  without  the  aseiatance  of  tlie  ii'ory  merchants 
and  slave -dealers.  He  had  given  his  personal  enperintendencc 
to  pack-saddles,  forage,  and  general  equipage,  so  that  when  he 
an-ived  at  Gondokoro,  after  a  voy^e  up  the  White  Nile  of 
about  six  weeks,  his  animals  were  alfin  good  condition. 

Baker  remained  at  Gondokoro  from  tlie  3d  of  February  till 
the  20th  of  March,  distrusted  and  treated  as  a  spy.  On  the 
15th  of  February,  twelve  days  after  bis  arrival,  occurred  liis 
memorable  meeting  with  Speke  and  Grant,  of  which  he  gives 
an  animated  account.  "  When  I  first  met  tliem,"  be  writes, 
"  they  were  walking  along  tlie  hank  of  the  river  towards  my 
boats.  At  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards  I  recognized 
my  old  friend  Speke,  and  with  a  heart  beating  with  joy  I  took 
off  my  cap  and  gave  a  welcome  hurrah  1  as  I  ran  towards  bim. 
For  mo  moment  ho  did  not  recognize  me ;  ten  yeai-s'  growth 
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ni  beard  and  moostacbe  had  ivorlied  a  change ;  and  as  I  was 
totally  anexpectod,  my  Biiddeii  appearance  in  tlic  centre  of 
Afi-iea  appeared  to  him  iiiurediblo.  I  liardly  required  au  in- 
troductiou  to  his  companion,  as  wo  felt  ali'eady  acquainted, 
and  after  the  transports  of  thia  happy  meeting  we  walked  to- 
getlier  to  my  diahbiali,  mj-  men  Burroimding  us  with  smoke 
and  noise  by  keeping  up  an  nnremittirig  fire  of  musketry  the 
whole  way.  Wc  wei-e  sliortly  seated  on  deck  under  tlie  awn- 
itig,  and  such  rough  fare  as  conld  be  hastily  prepared  was  eet 
l)erore  these  two  ragged,  careworn  speeimens  of  Afncan  travel, 
wliom  I  looked  upon  with  feelings  of  pride  as  my  own  country- 
men. Aa  a  good  ship  ari'ives  in  harbor,  battered  and  torn  by 
a  long  and  stormy  voyage,  yet  sound  in  her  frame  and  sea- 
worthy to  tiie  last,  BO  both  these  gallant  travellers  an-ived  at 
Gondokoro.  Speke  appeared  the  more  worn  of  the  two ;  he 
was  exceseively  lean,  but  in  reality  he  was  in  good  tough  con- 
dition ;  lie  had  walked  the  whole  way  from  Zanzibar,  never 
having  once  ridden  during  that  wearying  march.  Grant  was 
in  honorable  rags ;  his  bare  knees  projecting  thronsli  the  rem- 
nants of  trowsera  that  were  an  exhibition  of  rough  nidiistry  in 
tailor's  work.  lie  was  looking  tired  and  feverish;  but  both 
men  liad  a  fire  in  tlie  eye  that  showed  tlie  spirit  that  liad  led 
them  tliTOiigh." 

Ou  iii-st  meeting  Speke  and  Grant,  and  learning  their  convic- 
tion tbat  they  liad  accomplished  tlie  discovery  of  the  Nile 
source,  Baker  felt  that  nothing  remained  for  him  to  do  but  to 
disband  the  expedition  whoso  preparation  had  cost  him  so 
mnuh  time,  labor,  and  money.  But  Speke  soon  showed  him  a 
map  of  his  route,  and  pointed  out  that  he  liad  been  unable  to 
complete  the  actual  cxploi'ation  of  the  Nile,  and  that  a  most 
important  portion  still  remained  to  be  determined.  "It  ap- 
pcai-ed  that  in  K.  lat.  2°  17',  Speke  and  Grant  had  crossed  the 
Nile,  which  they  had  tracked  from  the  Victoria  Lake ;  but  the 
river,  which  from  its  exit  from  that  lake  had  a  northern  course, 
turned  suddenly  to  the  weat  from  Kamma  Falls  (the  point  at 
which  they  had  crossed  it  at  lat,  2°  17').  They  did  not  see 
the  Nile  again  until  they  arrived  in  N.  lat.  3°  32',  which  was 
then  flowing  from  tlieW.S.W.  The  natives  and  the  King  of 
Unyoro  (Kamrasi)  had  assured  them  that  the  Nile  fi-om  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  which  they  had  crossed  at  Kariima,  flowed 
westward  for  several  days' journey,  and  at  length  fell  into  a 
large  lake  called  the  Lnta  ^zigc ;  that  this  lake  came  from  the 
south,  and  that  the  Nile  on  entering  the  northern  extremity 
almost  immediately  made  its  exit,  and  as  a  navigable  river 
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coDtinnes  its  conrse  to  the  north,  tliroirgh  the  Koshi  and  Mad! 
uoiiDtriea.  Both  Speke  and  Grant  attached  great  importance  to 
this  take  Luta  Nzige,  and  the  former  was  much  annoyed  that 
it  had  been  impossible  for  them  to  carry  out  tlie  esploration. 
lie  foresaw  that  8tay-at-Ii<)rae  geographere,  who,  with  a  com- 
fortable ariii-cliair  to  sit  in,  travel  eo  easily  with  their  fingei-s 
on  a  map,  wonld  ask  him  why  he  bad  not  gone  from  such  a 
place  to  sncli  a  place  ?  why  he  had  not  followed  the  Nile  to  the 
Lnta  Nzige  lake,  and  from  the  lake  to  Oondokoro?  As  it 
happened,  it  was  impossible  for  Speke  and  Grant  to  follow  the 
Nile  from  Karuma:— tlie  tribes  were  fighting  with  Kami-asi, 
and  no  strangei-a  could  have  got  throngh  the  ciinntry.  Accoi-d- 
ingly  they  procured  their  information  most  carefully,  completed 
their  map,  and  laid  dowTi  the  reported  lake  in  its  snpposetl. 
position,  showing  the  Nile  as  both  influent  and  cMnent  pi'ectscly 
as  Imd  been  explained  by  the  natives. 

"Speke  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  Lnta  Nzige  mnst 
ho  a  second  source  of  the  Nile,  and  that  geographers  wonld  bo 
dissatisfied  that  he  had  not  explored  it.  To  me  this  was  most 
gratifying.  I  had  been  mncli  disheartened  at  the  idea  that  tlio 
great  work  was  accomplished,  and  that  nothing  remained  for 
exploration;  I  even  said  to  Speke, '  Does  not  one  leaf  of  the 
laurel  remain  for  me  ? '  I  now  heard  that  the  field  was  not 
only  open,  bnt  that  an  additional  interest  was  given  to  the  ex- 
ploration by  the  proof  that  the  Nile  flowed  out  of  one  great 
lake,  the  Victoria ;  bnt  that  it  evidently  mnst  derive  an  addi- 
tional supply  from  an  unknown  lake  as  it  entered  it  at  the 
twrthem  extremity,  while  the  body  of  the  lake  came  from  the 
Ronth.  The  fact  of  a  great  body  of  water  such  as  the  Lnta 
Nzige  extending  in  a  direct  line  from  south  to  north,  while  the 
general  system  of  drainage  of  the  Nile  was  from  the  same  di- 
rection, showed  most  conclusively,  that  the  Luta  Nzige,  if  it 
existed  in  the  form  assumed,  must  have  an  important  position 
in  the  basin  of  the  Nile," 

Here  then  was  work  worthy  of  his  ambition,  and  as  the  first 
step  towards  its  accomplishment  he  determined  to  accompany 
Dehono's  ])arty  (which  had  bixinght  down  Speke  and  Gi-ant) 
back  to  Faloro,  and  as  much  further  as  they  could  ])o  induced 
to  go.  To  this  end  he  concluded  an  engagement  with  Mohani- 
nica,  the  leader  of  the  party,  which  seemed  to  promise  most 
favorably;  but  lie  soon  discovered  tiiat  it  was  a  ruse  cui  tho 
part  of  the  Gondokoro  traders,  who  bad  resolved  to  defeat  his 
expedition  at  all  hazards.  The  traders  entered  into  a  regular 
conspiracy  againat  Uaker,  circulating  the  most  damaging  re- 
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ports  coQCcniing  liiin  amongst  his  own  men,  who  actiiallr 
agreed  to  mutiny,  and  if  interfered  with  to  kill  Iiim.  Fortu- 
nately this  plot  was  revealed  to  liim  in  time;  lie  discharged 
most  of  liie  escort  on  tlic  spot, — but  that  same  day  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  Mohammed's  party  leave  for  Falnro, 
and  of  receiving  word  tliat  if  he  followed  on  tiieir  road  they 
would  fire  upon  liim. 

There  was  jnst  one  trader  in  Gondokoro  who  seemed  friendly 
to  Baker, — a  Circassian  named  Koorshid.  Just  when  Baker 
had  seen  all  hia  expedients  for  getting  forward  fail,  and  was 
beginning  to  feel  convinced  that  his  chances  were  hopeless, 
a  party  oi  Koorshid'e  people  arrived  with  ivory  from  the  La- 
tooka  county,  an  unexplored  district  lying  some  seventy  or 
eighty  miles  eastward  from  Gondokoro.  Several  of  the  Latooka 
people  came  with  them;  they  visited  Baker,  gave  him  many 
paiticnlars  concerning  their  country,  and  begged  him  to  visit 
iL  lie  resolved  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  Koorshid  favored 
hia  design;  but  Ibrahim,  the  Arab- Tm-k  who  commanded  the 
party,  and  all  his  men,  fearing  that  he  wonld  expose  the  iior- 
rible  cruelties  of  their  slave-tpaflic,  declared  that  they  wonld 
prevent  him  from  accompanying  them,  and  on  marching  <)ff 
sent  a  messenger  to  Baker  daring  him  to  follow.  The  circum- 
Btances  were  desperate  and  discouraging;  but  by  threats  and 

(lei's ua&ions  Baker  prevailed  on  Boveuteen  of  the  men  whom  ho 
tad  previously  enlisted  at  great  expense  to  pi-ocecd  with  him. 
Tlicy  were  tho  worst  of  the  lot,  and  he  was  perfectly  aware 
that  they  wonld  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  desert,  or 
even  to  muj-der  him;  but  he  was  prepared,  as  he  thought,  for 
the  emergency.  Between  Gondokoro  and  t!ie  country  of  the 
Latookas  there  is  a  district  called  Ellj-ria,  where  the  road  t^) 
Latooka  loads  thi-ongh  a  naiTOw  defile  in  the  mountains,  in 
which  IJalier'e  small  party  uonld  easily  be  destroyed.  Baker 
started  after  Ibrahim  witli  the  intention  of  passing  him  in 
tlie  night,  outmarching  him,  arriving  tirst  in  Eilyria  and  se- 
curing the  gootl-will  of  the  natives  by  kindness  and  presents 
before  Ibndiim  should  have  time  to  poison  their  minds  against 
liim  and  tlnis  prevent  tho  passage  of  the  mountains.  The 
Bchcme  was  gofjd  enough,  but  it  failed.  Tiiese  trading-parties 
when  outward  bound  generally  ti-avel  light,  Ibrahim  liad  but 
little  to  carry.  lie  went  to  steal  cattle  ii-om  one  tril^e  and  ex- 
change thcin  for  ivory  and  slaves  with  another.  Baker  in- 
tended to  pay  his  way  like  a  gentleman  ;  and  therefore,  while 
he  was  toiling  on  with  liis  heavily-laden  camels  and  donkeys, 
the  tliief  won  the  race  and  was  first  at  Eilyria. 
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Baker  and  bia  wife,  far  in  advance  of  their  party  and  con- 
f^tulatingtliemBelves  on  the  snccese  of  their  plan,  liad  entered 
the  mountain -paas,  dismounted  from  their  lioreee,  and  were 
talking  together  nnder  a  tree  near  the  path,  when  tliey  heard 
the  approach  of  a  party  whiuh  they  snpposed  to  be  their  own ; 
but  it  was  that  of  the  Turks,  who  dehled  past  tliem  without 
salaaming,  and  with  an  expression  of  studied  insolence  upon 
their  countenances.  The  last  man  of  the  long  cavalcade  was 
Ibrahim  himsolf.  Baker  sat  there,  looking  at  that  beautiful, 
eniel  Arab-Turk  face,  with  the  wicked  dark  eyes,  whicli  would 
not  catch  his  own.  The  opportunity  was  i>eing  quiekly  lost. 
Mrs.  I^ker  urged  her  husband  to  speak,  but  he  would  not,  and 
she  spoke  herself ;  he  was  already  almost  beyond  earehot,  when 
she  called  Ibrahim  by  name.  The  ice  was  broken  ;  and  a  louder 
challenge  fiom  Mr,  Baker  brought  the  man  to  their  side. 
They  were  friends.  The  lady's  voice  had  brought  these  two 
antagonistic  spirits  into  amicable  interconrse,  and  so  liad  saved 
the  expedition.  Kot  that  there  was  mneh  show  of  affection  nt 
fii-at.  Baker  told  Ibrahim  that  if  anything  happeaed  to  him 
(Baker)  he  (Ibmltim)  was  sure  to  be  hung,  and  Mrs.  Baker  fol- 
lowed in  a  milder  strain.  They  concluded  a  truce.  Baker 
promising  ivory  and  Ibrahim  pledging  friendship,  but  warning 
the  Eui^lishman  not  to  come  near  his  men  for  the  present. 
From  this  moment  Ibrahim  was  at  Mr.  Baker's  call.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  stronger  mind  over  the  weaker  was  gradual  in 
its  growth,  but  that  growth  was  sure  and  steady.  In  the  end 
it  was  almost  absolute. 

Another  great  difficulty  soon  occnrred."  Ibrahim  had  a  little 
girl  with  him,  and  Mrs.  Baker  had  so  won  npon  him  by  her  kind- 
ness lo  his  child,  that  he  conHded  to  the  travellers  the  infor- 
mation that  their  men  intended  to  desert  them  when  they  came 
to  Latom6.  Accoi-dingly,  wiien  they  reached  that  village,  thoy 
found  that  their  men  were  alroady  mixed  with  those  of  Mo- 
hammed, who  was  thero.  Baker  therefore  determined  that  be 
should  not  remain,  but  would  start  next  day  with  Ibrahim.  It 
was  a  riotous,  anxious  night.  At  half-past  five  in  the  morning 
Ibraliim'a  party  beat  drum  and  prepared  to  start,  and  Mr.  Ba- 
ker gave  ordei-s  to  rise  and  follow ;  but' not  a  man  moved ;  on 
repeating  the  order,  a  few  rose  and  rested  on  their  guns.  The 
arch-rebel,  BellaAl,  was  standing  near  Mr.  Baker,  leaning  on 
his  gun,  and  eyeing  him  with  the  most  determined  insolence. 
Baker  pretended  not  to  notice  him,  and  gave  the  order  the 
third  time.  The  man  marched  straight  up  to  him,  and,  strik- 
ing his  gun  on  the  ground,  declared  that  "  not  a  man  should 
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move,"  and  refused  to  load  tlie  camels.  For  reply,  Bater  atnick 
Litu  a  blow  on  the  jaw,  which  sent  tlie  miacreant's  gun  flying 
into  tlie  air,  while  the  offender  himself  staggered  and  fell  in- 
Beneibln.  Ituehing  in,  BiDgle-haudcd,  among  the  others,  he 
seized  some  of  them  by  the  throat,  and  brought  them  one  by 
one  to  t]ie  camela.  The  Vakeel,  or  head  man  of  the  party,  who 
had  thought  it  as  well  to  be  accidentally  absent,  now  appeared, 
aud  things  were  righted  once  more. 

The  country  along  which  thoy  now  pasGed  was  most  beanti- 
ful.  Jungles  and  trees  alternated  with  plains,  and  mountains 
rose  all  around  them  to  the  height  of  from  3,0U0  to  4,000  feet 
Their  own  party  having  been  brouglit  into  subjection,  the  two 
travellers  by  themselves  hastened  to  overtake  Ibrahim.  As 
they  approached  a  village,  one  of  the  native  porters  in  Ibra- 
him's caravan  threw  down  liis  load  and  ran.  He  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  shot  if  Baker  had  not  at  once  ridden  after 
him  and  kept  between  the  gims  and  the  runaway,  thus  mn- 
ning  the  risk  of  the  latter's  turnini;  upon  him  and  killing  him 
with  his  Spear.  But  the  poor  fellow  threw  away  his  spcai*, 
while,  he  quickened  his  speed.  At  length  Baker  closed  upon 
tiitn  and  made  signs  for  liim  to  catch  his  horse's  mano,  which 
in  his  terror  he  did,  and  returned  to  the  party.  Baker  claimed 
him  as  Lis  property,  that  he  might  protect  him,  and  would 
not  allow  the  Turks  either  to  shoot  hint  or  3og  him,  and  going 
to  Ibrahim,  procured  his  pardon,  thus  gaining  the  admiration 
of  the  Turks  for  his  gallantry,  and  the  love  or  the  natives  for 
his  humanity.  ^7hen  his  own  party  came  up,  he  found  that 
three  men,  including  Bella&l,  had  deserted  and  joined  Mo- 
hammed. "  Inshaliaif,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  vultures  shall  pick 
their  bones !  "  The  words  produced  a  great  effect,  at  tlie  time, 
on  those  who  heard  them;  and  a  still  deeper  one  when  they 
were  afterwards  terribly  fultilled. 

The  next  stoppage  was  at  TarrangoUe,  the  chief  town  of  La- 
tooka,  thirteen  miles  beyond  Latome.  Baker  declares  the  La- 
tookas  to  be  the  finest  savages  he  ever  saw.  They  are  nearly  six 
feet  high,  with  tine  foreheads,  good  features,  and  handsome 
bodies.  In  manuei-s,  they  are  frank,  naive,  good-humored, 
and  polite ;  and  are  thus  in  utter  contrast  witli  tlio  tribes  which 
surround  them.  They  seem  to  be  of  a  Gatla  or  Abyssinian- 
Asiatic  origin.  The  head-dress  of  the  men  is  very  remarkable 
— their  coinnre  taking  from  eight  to  ten  years  to  bring  it  to 
perfection.  The  hair  is  at  first  "felted  "  with  fine  twine;  as 
the  fresh  hair  grows  through  this,  the  twine  process  is  repeated, 
until  at  last  a  compact  substance  ia  formed,  au  inch  and  a  half 
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tbick,  trained  into  the  form  of  a  helmet,  with  a  frontlet  and 
crest  of  copper.     Of  course,  tliey  never  diet  orb  tliis,  and  it  lasts 
them  their  lifetime.     Thev  ornament  it  with  beads,  cowries,  os- 
trich featliers,  and  other  decoi-ations,  bnt  have  not  a  particle  of   , 
clothing  of  any  kind  npon  their  liodics. 

TarrangoUe  (120  miles  N.  E,  of  Debono's  station  at  Faloro, 
where  Spclio  met  Mohammed)  cotitaiiis  about  S,000  houses. 
It  is  strongly  forCitiod  by  palisades,  with  low  entrances  at  inter- 
vals, these  Ijeing  closed  at  night  with  thoru-busbes.  The  main 
street  is  broad,  but  all  the  others  are  so  nan-ow  as  to  admit 
only  one  cow  at  a  time.  These  narrow  lanes  lead  to  the  kraals 
in  various  parts  of  the  town  in  which  the  cattle,  their  only 
wealth,  are  honsed  *,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  api^roaclies,  they  are  easily  defended,  a  matter  of  moment 
iu  a  country  where  cattle-stealing  is  prevalent.  The  houses  for 
the  people  are  of  conical  shape,  and,  as  is  almost  nniver- 
sally  the  case  in  Africa,  are  withont  windows.  On  ap- 
proaching every,  town  since  Latomri,  it  has  been  observed  that, 
near  it,  was  invariably  a  vast  heap  of  human  remains,  mixed 
with  fi-agments  of  pottery,  Tliese  nave  their  oi'igin  in  the  pe- 
culiar funeral  rites  of  the  Latook&s.  When  a  man  dies  a  natu- 
ral death,  he  is  buried  close  to  his  own  door,  and  there  are  fu- 
neral dances  in  his,  honor  for  several  weeks ;  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  dig  him  up,  and  having  cleaned  the  bones,  put  them 
in  an  earthen  jar  and  carry  them  ontof  the  town — and  there 
they  remain. 

At  this  town  Baker  pitched  his  tent,  and  remained  for  some 
time,  lie  won  the  confidence  of  the  king  by  presents,  and  his 
majesty  became  extremely  friendly.  The  men  iu  this  district 
have  just  as  many  wives  as  they  can  keep,  and  there  is  no 
other  restriction.  But  their  domestic  affections  are  weak. 
They  will  not  light  for  their  wives  and  children,  but  will  for 
their  cattle.  An  illustration  of  this  fact  was  given  not  long  after 
the  arrival  of  the  party,  Ibrahim  and  his  men  had  reconnoi- 
tred a  village  in  the  hills,  with  a  view  to  attacking  it,  and  seiz- 
ing its  inhabitants  iot  slaves ;  but  they  found  it  too  strong  for 
tliera.  It  was  reported  in  a  few  days  that  the  party  ot  Mo- 
hammed had  attacked  it  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  He  had  sent 
against  it  one  hundred  and  ten  armed  men  and  threo  hundred 
natives,  and  they  liad  burnt  it  and  carried  o9  a  great  number 
of  slaves.  They  were  iii  safe  I'etreat  when  a  native  promieetl 
to  guide  them  to  the  cattle-kraals,  and  they  returned.  But  now 
that  their  beasts  were  in  danger,  the  Latookas,  who  had  al- 
lowed their  wives  and  children  to  be  led  away  to  slavery, 
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tnrncd  npon  the  aggreaBors,  and  with  one  fierce  charge  routed 
them,  ana  drove  them  down  the  glen.  Behind  every  rock 
there  waa  an  armed  man,  stones  wera  showered  on  the  attack- 
iiig-party,  retreat  became  flight,  until,  miataking  tlieir  way, 
they  came  to  a  precipice  five  hundred  feet  high,  over  which 
they  were  driven  by  the  Latookas  to  their  defitruction.  Mo- 
hammed himself  hnd  not  been  with  the  party;  and  BellaU, 
the  deserter  from  Mr.  Baker,  liad,  luckily  for  him,  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  efl^ccts  of  liis  former  master's  blow,  aud  bo 
liad  remained  in  camp;  bnt  several  of  the  other  fngitives  had 
perished  with  tlieir  new  comrades,  "  Where,"  Baker  asked  oh 
Iiearing  of  its  catastrophe,  "  are  the  men  who  deserted  f  i-om 
me!"  Hismen  were  almost  green  with  awe  as  they  brunght  to 
him  two  of  his  own  gnus,  stained  witli  blood,  which  htuTbeen 
picked  np  on  the  scene  of  the  fight.  Observing  the  numbers 
on  the  gnns,  he  repeated  aloud  the  names  of  the  aead  men  who 
had  carried  them,  and  added,  "All  dead  I  Pood  for  vultures  P 
His  inflnence  after  this  was  almost  unbounded.  The  poor,  su- 
perstitious meu  believed  that  he  had  caused  the  disaster,  and 
when  he  was  casually  going  through  the  camp  would  quietly 
say,  "  Mv  tiod-master,"  to  which  lie  would  reply,  "  There  w  a 
God."  From  that  moment  ha  observed  an  extraoi-dinary 
change  in  the  manner  of  both  his  own  people,  and  those  of 
Ibi-ahim,  all  of  whom  now  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect. 
But  while  Baker  was  gaining  infiuence  among  the  Turks, 
the  whole  body  of  the  Turks  bad  completely  lost  prestige 
among  the  Latookas  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Mo- 
hammed.  This  waa  to  be  i-egretted,  inasmuch  as  it  had  hC' 
come  necessary  for  Ibrahim  to  return  to  Gondokoro  with  a 
very  large  detachment,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ammnni- 
tion.  There  wei^e  but  thirty-live  men  of  bis  party  loft  behind. 
Tiiese  wei'o  cantoned  among  the  natives,  being  entirely  at  their 
mere}-,  and  yet  they  treated  their  hosts  with  stupid  bnitalitj.  It 
was  not  possible  tliat  such  a  state  of  things  co'ula  continue.  Ba- 
ker saw  this  very  plainly,  and  his  suspicions  that  an  attack  was 
meditated  were  soon  confirmed  by  the  removal  from  the  town 
of  all  tlio  women  and  children.  He  sent  at  onee  for  C3om- 
inoro,  the  more  infiuential  of  tbe  two  cliicfs  of  the  Latookas, 
and  desired  to  be  informed  of  his  intentions.  Tlio  cliief  de- 
scribed very  faii'ly  the  state  of  oxasperation  into  wbicii  his  peo- 
ple had  been  worked,  aud  stated  the  great  diflicnlty  there 
wonid  bo  in  preventing  an  attack,  in  wliicli  case  Bakers  inno- 
cent party  would  be  confounded  with  Ibrahim's  nifiians.  At 
nine  o'clock,  the  deadly  stillness  of  the  tropical  night  was  bru- 
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ten  by  three  loud  booms  fi-om  tho  great  war-drum  of  the  La- 
tookas,  and  tlio  call  to  war  was  aoswered  from  e\'ei'y  point  of  tbo 
compass.  Tho  country  was  aroused.  But  the  Latookas  had  to 
deal  with  a  vigilant  foe.  The  fii-st  sounds  of  the  African  drum 
liad  scarcely  died  away,  ere  they  wore  answered  by  a  furious 
and  defiant  rattle  from  tlmt  of  the  Tnrks.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  the  two  parties  had  amalgamated  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Baker,  while  MrB,  Baker,  to  whose  share  fell  the  order- 
ing of  the  magazine,  had  her  hundreds  of  rounds  of  cartridges 
laid  in  order,  and  her  boxes  of  percussion-caps  open.  Baker's 
quarters  were  in  the  very  stronghold  which  the  nativei  had 
<!Onstructed  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  therefore  he  was 
not  by  any  means  anxious  as  to  the  result.  But  the  natives, 
finding  the  parties  prepared,  did  not  attack,  and,  after  three 
hours  of    dniminiiig  and   counter-drumming,   Commoro  ap- 

C eared,  and  all  ended  without  bloodshed, — Baker  threatening  to 
urn  the  place  over  the  people's  heads  if  they  beat  their  DOte 
of  war  again. 

Quiet  having  been  thus  established.  Baker  by  and  by  moved 
out  of  the  town  and  entrenched  himself  on  the  plains.  As  his 
detention  here  was  likely  to  bo  for  anme  time,  he  made  prepa- 
rations for  relieving  its  wearisomeness  by  the  help  of  a  garden. 
Ho  was  liero  many  months,  and  spent  his  time  in  observing  the 
inannera  of  the  peo]>le,  and  in  wi-Iting  down  his  opinions  about 
them,  those  opinions  being  very  unfavorable. 

A  break  in  the  monotony  of  his  life  occnrred  on  the  2d  of 
May,  1863,  at  which  date  he  started  on  a  visit  to  a  friendly 
tribe  at  a  place  called  Obbo,  the  people  of  which  had  sent  him 
presents  and  encouraged  intercourse.  The  journey  was  south- 
west. Crossing  the  valley  of  Latooka,  the  party  arrived  at  the 
lii-st  ridge;  and  having  succeeded  in  getting  across  all  their 
donkeys  except  one,  tliey  foi-dod  the  Eiver  Kanioti,  and,  after 
sleeping  out  in  a  soaking  rain,  began  the  main  ascent  of  the 
mountains,  which  they  found  to  bo  extremely  difficult.  At  the 
summit,  they  found  themselves  on  a  plateau  abont  four  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the"  sea,  and  there  they  found 
the  highland  town  of  Obbo  (!at.  4°  N.).  The  country  was 
very  beautiful.  Bold  granite  peaks,  five  thousand  feet  in 
height,  towered  on  all  sides  above  the  wooded  valleys,  which 
were  narrowed  by  the  advancing  spurs  of  the  Tnountains,  each 
of  which  had  its  village  cn>wning  its  summit,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet  above  the  lieads  of  the  travellers.  The 
pure  air  was  delicious ;  and  there  was  aprofusion  of  beautiful 
and  sweet-scented  fiowci-s  all  arouud.-  Wild  plums  and  custard 
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The  flow  of  the  streams  was  to  the  north-west,  and  directlj 
into  the  Nila,  whiuh  was  about  thirty  miles  distant. 

The  people  aro  different  in  language  and  appearance  from 
those  of  Dttooka.  They  dress  their  hair  in  tlie  form  of  a 
beaver's  tail,  and  not  in  the  helmet  form  of  tlio  latter.  Their 
uoacs  are  liigher,  and  they  wear  some  small  amount  of  clothing, 


although  even  with  them  the  covering  is  very  scanty.  They  are 
conrteoiis  in  their  raaniiei-s,  and  never  ask  for  presents.  They 
are  ruled  by  a  sorcerer  named  Katchiba,  who  is  a  most  pecnliar 
old  man,  and  from  whom  the  travellers  obtained  much  informa- 
tion about  the  couutr}-.  He  lias  a  different  seraglio  at  every 
village,  in  order  that  his  wives  should  not  qiian-cl,  and  boasts 
of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  children  living.  Ilia  method  of 
travelling  is  on  the  shonidersof  one  of  his  slaves,  and  wlieucvei 
ho  starts  on  a  journey  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  bearere  aro 
nraong  hisretinne. 

Lcaniing  that  to  the  soutb  there  was  a  great  river  which  for 
many  months  in  the  year  eould  not  bo  ciossed,  Mr.  Baker  ro- 
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solved  to  visit  it,  and  left  his  wife  with  eight  men  at  Obbo,  he 
liiraself  starting  soutli  with  three,  on  t!ie  7th  of  May,  Proceed- 
ii^  tlii'ongh  a  coiiiitiy  of  great  beauty,  parallel  witii  the  Madi 
Jwiintaiiia,  whose  suintnitB  are  8,000  feet  high,  he  particularly 
observed  the  beauty  o£  the  oruliis,  and  tho  immense  number 
of  the  elephants,  in  an  attack  by  one  of  whieli  lie  lost  hia 
horae,  and  uearly  lost  liis  life.  He  soon  reached  a  fine  peren- 
iiiaL  stream,  the  Atabbi,  a  tributary  of  the  Asiia,  the  river 
whicli  ho  had  come  to  sea  This  was  so  f  nil  that  hia  horse  had 
to  Bwim  a  pitrt  of  it.  Here  he  saw  a  herd  of  two  huiidi'ed  ele- 
phaiits,  and  liilled  a  hai'tbeest.  He  arrived  the  next  day  at  the 
village  of  Shoggn,  tliirty-five  miles  from  Obbo,  and  the  people 
received  him  kindly.  TIte  cliief  confirmed  tlie  accounts 
wliieh  liad  formerly  been  given  him  respecting  the  Asna — it 
was  a  roaring  torrent  whicli  it  was  imptjseible  to  cmss  till  the 
rainy  season  was  over,  lie  thei-efore  returned  to  Obbo,  satis- 
fied with  tlie  exploration  which  he  had  made,  and  resolved  on 
the  exercise  of  patience  in  connection  with  future  and  further 
travel  in  the  same  direction.  He  found  that  Mre.  Baker  had 
been  well  caied  for  by  the  old  sorcerer,  and  having  rewarded 
liim,  and  left  in  his  charge  two  hundi-ed- weight  of  ammunition, 
he  retmced  his  steps  to  his  depot  at  Latooka,  to  await  there  the 
cessation  of  the  rains,  which,  where  he  had  been,  bad  been  ex- 
cessive, though  in  Latooka  they  had  hardly  begun.  As  yet,  tlie 
gi-eatcr  part  of  it  had  fallen  among  the  mountains  wliere  he  bad 
been  rambling,  and  where,  previous  to  his  excursion,  he  had 
seen  the  ptay  of  the  thunder-storms  every  day. 

After  their  j-etnrn  to  Latooka,  Mra.  Caker  was  attacked  with 
gastric  fever ;  he  himself  was  prostrated  with  aa;ue ;  and  small- 
pox was  prevalent  among  tlie  slave-hnnting  Turks.  Gut,  keep- 
ing the  parties  separate,  he  managed  to  prevent  his  own  men 
from  catching  the  infection.  One  of  his  best  horses  died  ;  and 
wo  may  remark  here  that  be  had  lost  every  beast  of  bni-deii  lie 
bad — horse,  donkey,  or  camel — long  before  bis  object  was  ac- 
complished. 

Baker  was  constantly  endeavoring,  at  this  time,  to  form  defi- 
nite eoiiceptions  of  the  great  water  of  which  he  was  in  search. 
The  Uari  interpreter  had  told  bim  of  a  pla<« — Magnngo — 
which  was  on  a  great  river,  and  be  bad  concluded  that  that 
must  be  the  Asua,  the  river  to  the  southward  which  lie  was 
waiting  to  cross.  But  now  in  talking  with  \yani,  another  in- 
tei-preter,  bo  fomid  him  using  the  word  "  bahr"  (river  or  sea) 
instead  of  *'  birktJ  "  (lake).  Magungo,  then,  was  situated  on  a 
lake  so  large  that  no  one  knew  its  limits.      Two  days  east  and 
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two  days  west  from  Magnngo  no  laud  ia  visible,  while  to  the 
Bonth  its  direction  is  utterly  unknown.  Lnrge  vessels  on  which 
white  men  have  been  seen,  arrive  at  Magnngo,  bringing  eowrie 
sheila.  Fi-om  this  information  it  was  evident  that  the  "  Little 
Lake '.'of  Speke  was  a  much  more  important  lake  than  had 
yet  l>eeii  supposed.  Magnngo  mnst  therefore  be  found  and 
visited,  tlirough  the  country  of  Kamrasi,  Spoke'a  acquaint- 
ance. 

If  his  men  had  nut  beliaved  badly,  he  wonld  have  been  able 
to  push  forward  before  tlio  rainy  season  began  ;  but  he  was 
hopelessly  detained  at  Tarrangolle,  where  the  people  were  be- 
coming hostile  to  their  presence.  The  trailers  are  so  lordly  and 
brutal  towards  the  natives,  that  the  deepest  hatred  of  them  is 
generated  in  tlie  minds  of  tlie  latter;  wlio  yet,  in  tlieir  igno- 
rance and  weakness,  never  think  of  (»)mbining  to  drive  out  the 
common  enemy.  They  rather  help  him  iii"liia  attacks  on  in- 
dividual tribes,  in  order  tliat  they  themselves  may  l)e  safer 
from  the  harm  which  such  tribes  might  inflict  upon  them  some 
future  day.  Finding,  from  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  native 
community,  that  they  could  no  longer  remain  at  Tarrangolle, 
Ibrahim  and  bis  party  determined  on  moving  to  Obbo.  This 
was  a  great  annoyance  to  Baker;  but  hesitati<ni  was  impossi- 
ble, and  delay  equally  so.  An  attack  was  expected  from  the 
exasperated  natives  daily,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  on 
iu  any  way  without  the  cornpanionsliip  of  the  tradci-s.  But 
the  rainy  season  was  at  its  height,  and  Mrs.  Baker  was  very  ill 
and  unht  to  move.  A  palanquin  was  therefore  contrived  for 
her,  into  which  she  was  assisted,  and  they  departed.  The 
carrying  power  of  the  expedition  was  now  reduced  to  fourteen 
donkeys  and  one  hoi'se  ;  the  donkeys  being  all  in  a  very  bad 
state,  with  sores  on  their  backs  which  the  bii-ds  kept  continually 
raw,  Baker  had  to  hire  forty  porters,  Tlicy  went  round  the 
mountahi  on  this  occasion,  and  after  six  days'  miserable  march 
in  pouriii"  rain,  with  fearful  thunder-storms,  tliey  reached  Oblx), 
and  found  their  old  friend  Katchiba — the  sorcurer-cliief — " tlie 
best  man,"  says  Baker,  "  I  ever  met  io  Africa." 

For  tlie  next  few  months  Baker  remained  at  Obbo,  and  his 
position  was  not  enviable.  The  Turks  had  utterly  ruined  the 
country,  exactly  in  his  line  of  march,  and  this  he  knew  would 
make  it  dillicnlt  for  him  in  regard  to  the  feeling  of  the^xipnla- 
tion.  Ilis  last  horse  died,  and  one  by  one  all  his  asses,  bo  that 
he  was  left  without  a  single  beast  of  burden.  To  crown  all, 
he  and  his  wife  were  both  prostrated  witli  fever,  and  so  ill  that 
neither  could    rise   to  assist   the  otlier.      Bats  overran   the 
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wretclied  tent  in  which  thev  lay,  and  there,  while  thonaands  of 
white  ants  crdwled  over  t^eir  bodiea,  they  knew  that  ail  their 
people,  with  the  exception  of  a  noble  boy  named  Saat  aud 
three  men  who  were  taithful,  heartily  wiBlied  them  dead  and 
ont  of  the  way.  What  it  is  to  be  in  audi  a  condition  iu  a  sav- 
i^e  country,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  But,  althougii  there  was 
a  mixtare  of  emotions,  while  these  were  their  circiimetanceB, 
there  seems  to  have  been  on  the  part  of  the  travellers  no  re- 
lenting or  desire  to  abandon  their  enterprise.  The  old  chief 
came  to  Bee  tliem,  and  did  what  be  conld  for  theni  profession- 
ally. Sorficrcr  as  he  was,  he  performed  an  enchantment  for 
them,  and  no  donbt  took  to  himself  and  it  the  credit  which  be- 
longed to  qniniiie.  He  complained  to  them,  in  clolefiil  terms, 
of  the  ruin  which  the  White  Nile  tradere  were  working  in  the 
eonntry. 

Duniig  tliis  season  of  detention  at  Obbo,  Baker  obtained 
further  information  from  a  native  woman  abont  Magungo. 
Kamrasi,  in  whose  country  the  lake  is,  liad  sent  this  woman, 
two  years  before,  aa  a  spy  among  the  traders.  Siie  was  iii- 
Btnicted  to  tempt  them  to  the  country  if  their  appearance  was 
favorable  ;  but  to  return  with  a  report  if  they  seemed  to  be  dan- 
gerous. Slie  arrived  at  Debono's  station,  Faloro,  and  was  there 
immediately  captured  and  sold  as  a  slave,  and  was  again  sold 
to  the  man  who  owned  her  at  present,  Magungo,  she  said,  was 
only  four  days'  hard  walking  from  Faloro,  and  was  half-way 
iMJtween  that  place  and  Kamrasi'scapital,  The  lake  she  de- 
scribed as  a  white  sheet,  as  far  bb  the  eye  could  reach,  and  de- 
clared that  "  if  you  put  a  water-jar  on  the  shore,  tlie  water 
would  run  up,  break  it,  and  carry  it  away,"  By  such  terms  she 
meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  wero  high  waves.  Baker 
laid  his  plans  in  accoi-dance  with  this  information,  which  agreed 
with  his  previous  knowledge  and  confirmed  it.  He  had  been 
already  within  ten  days'  march  of  the  lake  when  at  Shoggo,  in 
May  ;  but  it  would  not  be  possible  to  march  atraight  for  it,  iti- 
asmnch  as  the  country  through  which  he  would  have  to  jiasa 
was  in  posseBaion  of  Debono's  people,  and  the  customs  of  the 
White  Nile  prevented  Ibrahim  from  entering  it,  while  to  go 
by  himself  was  impossible.  He  therefore  meant  to  persuade 
Ibrahim  to  go  with  him  to  Kam'rasi's  country,  Uuyoi-o,  and 
there  begin  a  fair  and  honest  traffic  for  ivory  with  tlio  king. 
If  he  could  bring  Kamrasi  and  Ibrahim  tt^ther,  Koorsliid, 
Ibrahim's  master,  would,  according  to  the  'Vvhite  Nile  usages, 
become  solo  trader  to  that  part  of  the  country,  Waa  the  lake 
a  Bourco  of  the  Nile,  having  a  navigable  outlet  ?      If  so,  it  was 
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in  Kamraai's  dominions;  and  he  coald  have  ivory  earned  to 
any  depot  on  the  lake  side  whieli  might  bo  agreed  on,  and 
transported  down  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  river  pi-oved  navigable, 
and  then  taken  to  Goiidokoro,  not  more  than  ninety  miles. 
Again,  Unyoro  was  on  the  "  clothing  boundary."  From  the 
Shillook  eonntry,  in  lat,  10",  to  Obbo,  lat.  4",  none  of  tho  na- 
tives wear  any  etothiug;  but  from  Unyorodown  to  Zanzibar 
they  are  all  clothed.  Ilere  a  most  profitable  businees  might  be 
done  by  l)nying  up  ivory,  and,  by  means  of  coasting  craft  on 
the  lake,  introducing  European  goods  into  tho  very  heart  of 
Africa.  The  difiicnlty  would  be  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of 
armed  men  to  accompany  the  traders  without  tho  inducements 
of  slave-hunting  and  cattle-stealing. 

Mr.  and  ili-s.  Baker  eontinned  for  months  to  drag  on  a  mis- 
erable existence  at  ObL>o.  They  were  both  worn  by  fever,  their 
quinine  was  exhausted,  and  every  beast  of  burden  dead  ;  but 
tlieir  old  friend  Katchiba  remained  true  to  them,  and  Uakei's 
influence  with  the  Turks,  liaving  steadily  grown  dniiug  the 
nine  months  he  had  been  with  them,  was  now  paramount.  He 
had  been  everything  to  them,  their  surgeon  and  physician,  had 
lent  them  nearly  everytliing  they  liad  asked  for,  had  mended 
their  guns,  and  quietly  helped  their  helplessness,  till  they  ex- 
claimed, "  What  shall  we  do  when  the  Sowar  [traveller]  leaves 
the  country!"  Ibrahim  himself  was  ready  to  assist  liim  in 
every  way.  Baker  pointed  out  to  him  that  his  expedition  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  a  large  measure  up  to  this  time,  and  that 
he  would  obtain  little  credit  from  his  master,  Koorshid,  when 
he  retui-ned  to  Gondokoro,  if  he  had  no  more  than  the  pitiful 
lot  of  ivory  whicli  he  had  already  got  lie  guaranteed  liim 
one  hundred  cantara  (ten  thousand  pounds)  of  ivory,  if  he  would 

flush  on  with  hitn  at  all  hazards,  and  obtain  native  poi-tera  for 
lim  at  Shooa,  and  would  consider  Unyoro  as  his  {Mr,  CakerV) 
ciMmtry,  and  refrain  from  outraees  on  the  natives.  Ibrahim 
was  amenable  to  reason,  and  yielded,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
willingness of  his  men.  But  all  this  was  gained  only  by  de- 
grees. The  main  points,  however,  were  settled,  and  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1S64,  they  started  on  the  long-desired  jonmey. 
The  greatci'  part  of  the  goods  of  tlie  travellers  was  left  behind, 
in  depot,  and  Ibrahim  left  forty-five  men.  Baker  was  still 
BuSermg  from  fever,  and  took  bis  last  dose  of  precious  quinine 
before  bcgiiuiing  his  journey. 

Before  starting  they  had  obtained  some  bullocks  to  supply 
the  places  of  the  animals  which  they  had  lost,  neither  of  the 
travellers  being  tit  fcr  much  fatigue.    Baker's  soon  bolted  into 
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tho  bneli,  and  was  never  more  Been,  and  be  was  compelled  to 
try  walking.  Mre,  Bakei-'s  kicked  aud  threw  lier,  and  uurt  her 
severely.  Ibraliim,  always  polite  and  obliging,  eave  lier 
another,  and  Mi-.  Baker  bought  a  new  one,  after  having  strug- 
gled on  in  a  walk  of  six-and-twenty  miles.  They  passed  the 
Attabi,  and  were  now  in  a  now  country.  In  three  days  they  were 
on  the  banks  of  tbo  Asua,  the  river  whose  state  of  flood  had 
delayed  tliein  so  long.  It  was  now  low,  and  they  crossed  it 
without  difficulty.  The  Tarks,  aware  that  they  were  not  yet 
in  the  conntry  in  respect  to  which  they  had  promised  to  abstain 
from  outrage,  made  a  raid  on  a  Had!  village,  and  brought  back 
a  few  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  some  slaves,  having  lost  their 
standard-bearer.  On  the  13th  of  January  they  readied  Shooa, 
which,  by  the  cnstoms  of  tlie  traders,  belonged  to  Debono; 
but  Ibrahim,  in  disregard  of  these,  appropriated  it,  and  made 
it  a  depot  Kamrasi  was  known  here,  and  the  Obbo  .  porters 
absconded  as  soon  aa  they  discovered  that  the  party  was  go- 
ing to  his  country.  There  had  been  war  in  Kamrasi's  country, 
and  there  were  other  discouragements,  but  Baker  resolved  to 
press  on.  Tliey  left  Shooa  on  the. 18th  of  January.  The  laud- 
scape  was  very  beautiful. — Coming  to  the  village  of  FaCiko, 
they  found  it  surrounded  with  lofty  and  bold  granite  cliffs,  on 
the  summits  of  which  the  natives  "were  perched  like  ravens." 
They  here,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Gondokoro,  crossed 
the  track  of  Speke,  who  came  straight  from  Karuma,  This  is 
tho  Koki  in  Gani  of  Speke.  The  perching  of  the  natives  on 
the  rocks  seems  to  have  struck  them  both.  "  Knots  of  naked 
men,"  says  Speke,  "  perched  like  monkeys  on  the  rocks,  await- 
ing our  approach." 

Tlie  natives  were  very  friendly,  but  so  tronbleflome  in  their 
ceremonies  of  introduction  and  intercourse,  that  the  travellers 
continued  their  journey,  and,  descending  the  hill,  were  at  once 
in  a  region  of  prairies  and  swamps.  Crossing  the  Un^y-ame, 
they  marched  two  days  through  the  long  grass,  and  at  lengtli 
set  it  on  fire  before  a  north-wind,  and  kept  in  the  tracks  of  the 
tire.  Baker  suspected  that  their  guide  waa  deceiving  them, 
and  leading  tliein  too  far  to  the  west,  toward  the  island  of  Ri- 
onga,  and  bia  suspicion  proved  to  be  true.  The  march  became 
extremely  fatignmg,  on  account  of  the  swamps;  but  on  the 
fonrtli  day  they  entered  a  magnificent  forest,  and,  gaining  au 
elevation  in  it,  saw  a  cloud  of  fog  hanging  over  a  distant  val- 
ley, which  betokened  the  presence  of  the  noble  stream  which 
joins  the  two  lakes. 

The  river  was  reached  on  January  22d  at  a  point  about  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  milea  distant  from  the  Victoria  Ijilco  of 
Spebe,  and  aixty  from  the  Lata  N'Zige  Lake,  but  Hr.  Bulcor 
was  not  aware  of  the  fact.  Tlie  heiglit  of  the  river  above  tlie 
sea  was  ascertained  to  be  8,806  feet,  Thej  were  in  Bionga's 
country  after  all ;  and  one  of  the  first  persons  they  saw  was 
Itionga's  bn)ther.  The  natives  would  have  nothing  to  do  witli 
Ibem,  and  told  them  tliey  might  go  to  Kamrasi  if  tliey  ohoee. 
They  accordingly  headed  up  the  river  towards  tlie  Karnina 
Falls  of  Spehe,  intending  there  to  crosa  to  the  sonth  eide.  Tlie 
distance  was  about  fifteen  miles.  Tliey  h&d  apictnresqiie  m&rc)i 
through  an  open  forest,  with  the  river,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  wide,  near  by,  roaring  and  foaming  in  many  cascades, 
broken  at  certain  parts  with  rocky  islands,  on  which  were  vil- 
lages and  plantain  groves ;  and  the  same  day  reached  the  falls 
at  the  village  of  Atada,  above  the  ferry.  Kamrasi's  people 
approached  ia  a  canoe,  through  the  roar  of  the  falls,  ana  were 
told  that  Speke's  brother  had  arrived,  bringing  presents  to 
Kamrasi.  After  some  little  hesitation,  he  was  requested  to 
show  himself.  Baker  therefore  dressed  himself  as  lie  knew 
Speke  did,  and  stood,  a  solitary  gray  figure,  on  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  and  perpendicular  piimacle  of  rock,  opposite  the 
crowd  of  people  who  swarmed  thickly  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  Wlien  joined  by  the  iuterpreter,  he  explained  that 
his  wife,  an  Eiiglisli  }ady,liad  come  also,  to  thank  Kamrasi 
for  his  kind  treatment  of  Speke  and  Grant.  A  canoe  was  now 
sent  acix>ss,  and  Mi',  and  Mi-s.  Baker  went  over  iu  it  alone. 
The  likeness  between  Baker  and  Speke  was  sufficiently  great 
to  confirm  his  claim.  The  people  welcomed  him  in  a  fi-antic 
dance,  pretending  to  attack  and  kill  him,  thrusting  their  lances 
close  to  his  face,  and  sogiving  vent  to  tlie  exuberance  of  thoir 
joy.  He  gave  each  of  the  principal  men  a  bead  necklace,  and 
requested  that  there  slioiild  be  no  delay  in  Jiis  proHenta- 
tion  to  Kamrasi,  as  Speke  had  to  wait  for  fifteeen  days. 
They  at  once  told  liim  of  a  villtinons  raid,  of  which  lie  knew, 
which  Debono's  people  had  made  witli  the  assistance  of  Bionga, 
and  intimated  that  no  stranger  was  to  be  fen-ied  over,  on  pain 
of  deatli  to  those  who  sanctioned  and  performed  the  serxice. 
He  was  fnrtlier  informed  that  on  the  appearance  of  the  party, 
a  messenger  had  been  sent  to  M'rooli  to  Kamrasi,  which  was 
three  days' marcli,  and  that  nutil  an  answer  was  returned, 
nothing  could  be  done.  All  efforts  to  move  these  men  were 
unavailing.  Baker  showed  some  magnificent  presents,  and 
tbrcatened  to  depart  The  wretched  headman  assuring  him 
that  Kamrasi  would  cnt  his  (the  headman's)  throat  if  Mr.  Baker 
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took  his  presents  away,  and  would  probably  dothe  same  tbing 
if  Im  ferried  liim  over,  begged  Lim  to  Btay  where  lie  was, 
which  was  impossible,  there  lH3iiig  nothing  to  eat  and  five  days 
of  desert  behind  him  and  his  party.  At  last  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baker,  with  ouly  Ibrahim  (who  went  disguised  as  their  servant), 
and  two  others,  were  ferried  over  with  all  the  presents.  But 
it  was  many  days  before  Kanirasi  could  be  induced  to  act. 
lie  was  sore  on  account  of  the  recollection  of  the  atrocities  of 
Debono's  desperadoes,  and  unwilling  to  have  iutereourse  with 
strangers.  At  the  end,  cupidity  prevailed,  and  the  whole 
paity  were  ferried  across.  This  delay  was  all  the  more  vexa- 
tions, as  it  was  uow  tlie  SOtli  of  Jannary ;  the  rainy  season 
would  l>cgin  next  montliin  the  highlands  of  Obbo,  and  if  the 
Asoa  slionld  flood,  they  were  Iiopelesslj  cut  off  from  Qondo- 
koro. 

The  people  here  were  superior  to  tlie  naked  sarages  of 
Latooka  atid  Obbo.  They  were  modest  and  well  clothed ; 
their  pottery  was  of  a  higher  order;  and  they  were  good  black- 
smiths. 

At  last  the  invitation  fntm  Eamrasi  arrived,  and  proceeding 
by  slow  marches  they  arrived  at  his  capital  on  February  lOtli, 
Itamrasi,  ihe  king  is,  as  we  bavealreadyseen,  a  prying,  cowardly, 
avaricious  savage,  and  he  treated  Baker  just  as  he  treated  Speke 
and  Crrant.  Ilis  ])olicy  with  botli  parties  was  to  procrastinate, 
and  keep  them  waiting  till  he  had  got  oat  of  them  everything 
which  lie  fancied  or  supposed  to  be  worth  having.  He  is  a 
man  who  is  utterly  false  in  all  he  does.  On  this  occasion  it 
was  his  odd  fancy  to  make  liis  brother  personate  him.  Mr. 
Baker  had  many  fierce  interviews  with  the  king,  as  he  sup- 
posed, bnt  iie  never  saw  tlio  real  man  at  all,  nntil  the  last  terri- 
ble end,  when  hope  of  more  spoil  was  vain,  and  Baker  bad  also 
ou  his  side  ceased  to  expect  that  he  slionld  be  able  to  depart 
with  his  life.  This  imitation  Kamrasi  had  made  demand  aEter 
demand  npon  Bsker,  and  interposed  obstruction  after  obstruc- 
tion in  the  way  of  his  plan  of  reaching  the  Lake.  The  climax  of 
his  insolence  was  i-eached  at  a  meeting  between  him  and  Baker, 
ostensibly  to  arrange  the  details  of  tbe  journey,  bnt  really  with 
the  intention  on  his  part  of  amusing  himself  witb  his  guest's 
impatience.  We  will  let  Baker  describe  the  incident  in  his 
own  words ; 

"  I  now  requested  Kamrasi  to  allow  us  to  leave,  as  we  had 
not  an  hour  to  lose.  In  the  coolest  manner  he  replied, '  1  will 
send  you  to  the  lake  and  to  Shooa,  as  I  have  pi-omised  ;  but, 
you  mutt  leave  your  wife  with  ms  I ' 
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"  At  tlmt  moment  we  were  snrrounded  by  a  great  iiiirahcr 
of  natives,  and  my  euBpicions  of  treachery  at  liavio^  been  led 
fturoBs  the  Kafoor  River  appeared  confirmed  by  tins  insolent 
demand.  If  this  were  to  be  the  end  of  the  expedition,  I  re- 
solved tliat  it  should  also  he  the  end  of  Kararaai,  and,  drawing 
my  revolver  quietly,  llield  it  within  two  feet  of  his  cheat,  and 
looking  at  him  with  uudis'^uised  contempt,  I  told  him  that  if  I 
tonclted  tlie  trigger,  not  all  his  men  conld  save  him  :  and  that 
if  he  dared  to  repeat  the  insult  I  would  shoot  him  on  the  spot. 
A,t  the  same  time  I  explained  to  him  that  in  mj  country 
atich  insolence  would  entail  bloodshed,  and  that  I  looked  upon 
him  as  an  ignorant  ox  who  knew  no  better,  and  that  this  excuse 
alone  could  save  him.  My  wife,  naturally  indignant,  had  risen 
from  her  &eat,  and,  maddened  witli  tlie  excitement  of  the  moment, 
she  made  him  a  little  speech  in  Ai'abic  (not  a  word  of  whieh 
1)0  undentood),  with  a  eoimtenance  almost  as  amiable  ae  the 
head  of  Medusa.  Alt<^tlier  the  mtse  en  scene  utterly  aston- 
ished him  ;  tlie  woman,  Uacheeta,  although  savage,  had  appro- 
priated the  insult  to  her  mistress,  and  slie  also  fearlessly  let 
ny  at  Kamrasi,  translating  as  nearly  as  she  conld  the  compli- 
mentary address  that  'Medusa'  had  just  delivered. 

"  Whether  this  little  txmpdethedtre  had  soitnpiesscdKamnisi 
with  British  female  independence  tliaf  he  wished  to  Ik;  off  hia 
bai^in,  I  cannot  say,  bitt  with  an  air  of  complete  astonish- 
ment, he  said,  *  Don't  bo  angry  1  1  had  no  intention  of  offend- 
ing you  by  asking  for  your  wife ;  I  will  give  you  a  wife,  if  you 
want  one,  and  I  thought  yon  might  have  no  objection  to  give  mo 
yours ;  it  is  my  custom  to  give  my  visitors  pretty  wives,  and  1 
tlionght  you  might  exchange.  Don't  make  a  fuss  about  it ;  if 
you  don't  like  it,  there's  an  end  of  it ;  I  will  never  mention  it 
again.'  This  very  practical  apology  I  received  very  sternly, 
and  merely  insisted  upon  starting.  He  seemed  rather  confused 
at  ha V ins  committed  uiinself,  and  to  make  amends  he  called 
liis  people  and  ordered  them  to  carry  our  loads.  Ilis  men  or- 
dered a  number  of  women  who  had  assembled  out  of  curiosity, 
to  shoulder  the  luggage  and  carry  it  to  the  next  village,  where 
they  would  be  i-elieved.  I  assisted  my  wife  upon  Iier  ox,  and 
with  a  very  cold  adieu  to  Kamrasi,  I  turned  my  back  most 
gladly  on  M'rooli." 

After  leaving  M'rooli,  the  party  Btru(!k  towards  the  Kafoor 
River,  and  crossed  the  head  of  the  swamp  which  had  prevented 
them  from  striking  south-west,  and  caused  them  to  go  more 
southerly.  Six  hundi'cd  yelling  natives  accompanied  them  as 
an  escort,  and  for  the  drst  day  at  least,  as  tlioy  afterwards 
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found,  Kamrasi  himself  was  in  the  crowd,  that  he  might  see 
without  beiDg  seen.  Both  Baker  an<}  liia  wife  were  still  suffer- 
ing from  fever  and  its  effects ;  they  had  had  gi-eat  difficulty  in 
fiiidiiig  porters,  and  the  prospect  before  them  was  most  depress- 
ing and  discouraging.  Matters  Were  very  bad,  bnt  they  were 
soon  to  become  worse.  On  the  fourth  day  tliey  came  to  tlie 
River  Kafoor,  which,  bending  south,  tiiey  were  obliged  to  cross. 
This  couid  be  done  only  in  a  very  ciirioue  way,  Tlie  whole 
stream  was  matted  over  with  a  cai-pet  of  floating  weeds,  so 
strong  and  so  thick,  that  it  was  safficient  to  bear  the  weiglit  of 
a  man  if  he  rau  quickly.  The  width  was  about  thirty  yards. 
Baker  started,  begging  his  wife  to  follow  iiim  rapidly,  keep- 
ing exactly  in  his  footsteps.  When  lie  was  lialf-way  across,  ho 
tnnifcd  to  seo  why  she  was  not  with  him,  and,  to  hia  horror, 
saw  her  standing  in  one  place,  and  sinking  through  the  weeds, 
her  face  distorted  and  purple,  and  almost  at  tlie  moment  of  his 
catching  sight  o£  hor,  sue  igU  headlong  di»wn  with  a  sunstroke. 
Ill  the  desperation  of  the  moment,  he  and  several  of  liis  men 
Hcized  her,  and  dragged  lier  across,  sinking  in  tlie  weeds  up  to 
their  waists,  and  just  keeping  her  head  above  water.  She  lay 
perfectly  insensible,  as  though  dead,  with  clenched  liands  and  set 
teeth,  all  efforts  at  restoring  animation  being  for  a  time  utterly 
nsuless.  Wlien  at  longtJi  these  had  sncceeded,  she  was  gently 
homo  forwai-d  like  a  corpse — the  i-attle  was  in  jier  throat,  and 
tlie  end  seemed  to  be  very  near.  Tliree  days  of  insensibility 
wore  followed  by  seven  more  of  brain-fever  and  delirium. 
Prepamtions  were  made  for  the  worst,  which  it  was  believed 
liad  actually  come;  but  the  spark  of  life  was  not  fully  extin- 
guished, and  it  began  to  brigliten,  and  by  and  by  burnt  more 
steadily.  It  was  now  possible  to  move,  and  at  tlie  close  of  the 
sixteenth  day  from  M'rooH  they  were  at  tlie  village  of  Parkani, 
one  hundred  miles  on  a  straight  line  from  M'rooli;  and  tliey 
began  to  hope  once  more  that  the  object  of  these  twt>  years' 
weary  wanderings  was  close  at  hand. 

They  had  not  supposed,  here,  that  it  was  aotnally  within  one 
march ;  yet  sucii  was  actually  tlio  case.  On  the  day  before 
tliey  arrived  at  Parkani,  Baker  had  observed,  at  a  great  distance 
to  the  north-west  of  their  coureo,  a  range  of  very  lofty  moun- 
tains. He  fancied  that  the  lake  must  lie  on  the  other  side  of 
tliis  range,  but  now  he  was  informed-  that  these  mountains 
were  the  western  boundary  of  tlie  K'Zige,  and  that  if  he  started 
caily  he  might  reach  it  by  noon.  Accordingly  on  the  14th  of 
Mardi,  1864,  starting  early,  he,  "  tlie  fii-st  European  who  had 
over  seen  it,"  I'joked  on  this  inagniflcent  body  oi  water. 
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**  It  is  impoesible,"  lie  sajs,  "  to  describe  tlie  triumph  of  tliat 
moment ; — liere  was  the  reward  for  all  our  labor — for  the  yeare 
of  tenacity  with  which  we  had  toiled  tlirongh  Africa.  Eng- 
land had  won  the  sonrccB  of  the  Nile  I  Long  before  I  reached 
tluB  spot,  I  had  arranged  to  give  three  cheers  with  all  our  men 
in  English  style  in  honor  of  the  discovery,  bnt  now  that  I 
lcx>ked  down  njwn  the  great  inland  sea  lyiug  nestled  in  the 
very  heai-t  of  Africa,  and  tlioiigbt  how  vainly  mankind  had 
Bought  those  sources  thi-onghout  so  many  ages,  and  reflected 
that  I  ]iad  been  the  humble  iuetrument  permitted  to  unravel 
this  portion  of  the  great  mystery  when  bo  many  greater  than  I 
had  tailed,  I  felt  too  Berioiia  to  vent  ray  feelin(»s  m  vain  cheers 
for  victory,  and  I  Binccrely  thanked  God  for  having  guided  and 
snpported  us  through  all  dangers  to  the  good  end.  f  was  about 
1,500  feet  above  the  lake,  and  I  looked  down  from  the  steep 
granite  cliff  ni>on  those  welcome  waters — upon  that  vast  reser- 
voir which  nourished  Egypt  and  brought  fertility  where  all  was 
wilderness — upon  that  gi-eat  source  bo  long  liiddeii  from  man- 
kind ;  that  source  of  K>uuty  and  of  blessings  to  millions  of 
human  beings ;  and  as  one  of  the  greatest  ohjects  in  nature,  I 
determined  to  honor  it  with  a  great  name.  As  an  imperishable 
memorial  of  one  lovod  and  mourned  by  our  gracious  Queen 
and  deplored  by  every  Englishman,  I  called  this  great  lake 
ttie  'Albert  Nyanza.'  The  Victoria  and  the  Albert  lakes  arc  the 
two  sonrces  of  the  Nile."  He  subsequeuty  procured  tl>e  means, 
and  gave  his  racn  afeastin  honor  of  tlie  discovery,  and  ingrati- 
tude for  his  wife's  recovery. 

Uakcr  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  sighting  the  water  stood  on 
a  point  1,500  feet  above  it.  Opposite  to  him,  the  lake  was 
about  sixty  miles  broad,  but  to  the  south  and  south-west  lay  a 
bonndless  horizon  like  tlie  ocean.  Immediately  on  the  other 
side  rose  a  gi-and  range  of  mountains,  some  of  them  seven  tlion- 
sand  feet  high,  and  down  two  Btreums  in  their  rifts  there 
streamed  great  watei-falls,  visible  even  at  that  vast  distance,  to 
add  their  contributions  to  the  fresh-water  ocean.  This,  then, 
was  the  Luta  N'Zige,  the  lake  of  the  dead  locusts,  the  reservoir 
of  the  Nile.  Mrs.  IJaker,  utterly  worn  out  with  sickness,  was 
assiBted  with  difficulty  to  reach  this  first  pohit  of  discovery. 
The  ascent  was  too  steep  for  cattle,  but  leaning  on  her  hus- 
band's shoulder  she  accompiished  it,  an^  they  botli  descended 
to  the  shore.  Wild  waves  were  sweeping  over  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  bursting  at  their  feet  upon  the  white  shingly 
beach.  In  his  eutliusiasm,  Baker  dashed  m  headlong,  and  dmuk 
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deep  of  the  pai-e,  fresh  element  which  in  so  vast  a.  body  was 
HOW  actnallj  before  their  eyes. 

Close  by  was  the  fialiing  village  of  Vaeovia  (in  lat  1"  15'  N.), 
ronud  wliose  huts  stood  beautifully  made  barpo'jns,  liooks,  aiid 
lines  used  for  taking  not  only  the  enormons  tish  of  200  lbs. 
weight  or  more  which  abound  in  the  lake,  bnt  also  the  hippo- 
potamus and  the  crocodile,  v.'hich  are  very  numerous.  Tbe 
traveller  was  delayed  hero  eight  days  for  want  of  tbe  boats 
which  liad  been  oi-dcred  for  liim  by  Kamrasi.  The  situation 
was  very  iiiiliealtliy,  but  he  was  able  to  explore  a  little,  and  ob- 
tained much  ill  formation  about  tlie  lake  from  tbe  Iieadman  of 
tlio  village.  The  lake  is  known  to  extend  as  far  south  as 
Utembi,  to  a  position  exactly  the  same  as  the  Lake  Busisi  of 
Speke.  This  is  in  tho  country  of  Karagwe,  and  the  King  Kn- 
manika  was  in  tlie  habit  of  sending  ivory-hiinting-i>arties  to 
tltis  point,  wbicb  is  close  to  Mount  M'Fumblro.  This  gives 
the  lake  a  length  of  about  300  miles  in  a  south-western  direc- 
tion. It  tlicu  turns  to  tbe  west,  and  its  extent  iu  that  direc- 
tion is  unknown.  It  appears  from  this  that  in  length  it  is  at 
least  tho  second  or  tliird  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world,  if  a 
better  knowledge  of  it  do  not,  indeed,  prove  it  to  be  the  lirst. 
It  is  remarkable  that  tho  necessity  of  the  existence  of  somo 
such  reservoir  was  not  asserted  before.  Such  a  body  of  water 
is  absolutely  I'equircd  to  force  a  stream  such  as  tho  Nile  to  tlie 
.  sea,  a  distance  of  i!,500  miles,  with  scarcely  a  pereontal  aSiu- 
cnt  of  any  pernianent  importance,  if  we  except  the  Blue  Nile, 
which  is  nisignificant  in  the  Bummer.  At  tlie  north-east  cor- 
ner, at  Magungo,  the  river  which  connects  it  with  Spoke's  Vic- 
toria N'Yanza,  and  which  |>asses  Kaniraei's  and  the  Karnma 
Tails,  entei-s  the  lake.  Tliirty  miles  north  the  great  Nile  itself 
flows  out  of  it  towards  the  sea. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  a  fortnight's  voyage  on 
the  lake.  Two  canoes  were  selected, — the  one  twenty-six  and 
the  other  thirty-two  feet  long,  both  made  of  single  it^,  A 
cabin  was  constructed  in  the  smaller  of  these,  and  they  started. 
The  scenery  was  most  beautiful.  Sometimes  tbe  mountains 
to  the  west  were  quite  invisible,  and  tlie  canoes  usually  kept 
within  a  linndrod  yai-ds  of  tho  shore.  At  one  time  the  cliffs 
would  recede,  and  leave  a  meadow  more  or  less  broad  at  their 
base ;  at  auother  the  ro<;kB  would  go  right  down  into  deep 
water;  and,  again,  a  grand  mass  of  gneiss  and  granite,  1,100 
feet  high,  would  present  itself  feathered  with  beautiful  ever- 
greens and  giant  euphorbia,  with  every  rnunel  and  rivnlot 
lu  iti  clefts  n-iuged  with  graceful  wild  date-trees.    Ilippopot- 
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ami  lazily  floated  about;  and  crocodiles,  nlaniicd  by  the  canoe, 
would  rush  quickly  out  of  the  bnaliea  into  the  water.  On  one 
occasion  Baker  killed  one  uf  them  with  his  rifle,  and  it  sank  in 
eight  feet  of  water  ;  but  the  water  was  bo  beautifully  transpa- 
rent that  it  could  be  seen  plainly  lying  at  the  bottom  bleed- 
injj.  They  once  saw  an  elepliant  come  down  ont  of  the  forest 
to  bathe.  At  another  time,  fourteen  of  those  majestic  animals 
were  seen  disporting  themaclvca  in  (i  sandy  bay,  Uirowing  jets 
of  water  in  all  directions.  On  another  occasion  they  passed  a 
waterfall,  1,000  feet  higli,  made  by  the  river  Kaiigin,  which 
rises  iu  the  swamp  which  tuVued  them  out  of  their  way  on 
leaving  M'rooli. 

Such  were  the  Eights  of  their  voyage,  bnt  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  Dot'in  all  respects  a  pleasant  one.  They  were  both  Htill 
suffering  from  fever,  and  tney  were  cramped  tf^iethei*  in  this 
iiarn>w  boat,  under  a  low  awning  of  bullock's  hide.  At  night 
they  camped  on  the  shoi'e.  Besides,  the  weather  was  bad.  At 
one  o'clocK  every  day  a  violent  tornado  lashed  the  lake  into  fury, 
and  placed  their  craft  in  imminent  danger.  In  the  course  of 
their  sailing  explorations,  they  were  nearly  lost  by  this  means, 
having  been  caught  by  the  gale  four  miles  from  land,  and  obliged 
to  run  before  it,  being  nearly  swamped  at  times  by  the  heavi- 
ness of  tlie  swell.  They  managed  to  reach  the  shore,  however, 
but  their  boat  was  overturned  on  the  beach,  and  all  the  live- 
stock was  drowned ;  and  it  was  with  dithculty  that  they  re- 
covered their  boat.  After  thirteen  days,  when  thoy  had  rowed 
for  ninety  miles,  tlie  lake  began  to  contract,  and  vast  i-eed-beds 
extended  from  the  shove  to  tne  distance  of  a  mile,  there  being 
a  floating  vegetation  similar  to  that  of  the  bridge  which  they 
were  crossing  when  Mrs.  Baker  was  struck  down.  PrefeiTing 
to  find  a  gap  in  this  false  shore  to  the  ordinary  method  of  walk- 
ing over  it,  he  coasted  the  floating  reeds  for  a  mile,  and  came 
to  a  broad  still  channel,  bounded  with  reeds  on  both  sides. 
This  was  the  embouchui'e  of  the  Victoria  Nile — the  river  which 
connects  the  Albert  with  the  Victoria  N'Yanza.  Onr  informa- 
tion respecting  this  river  warrants  our  concluding  that  the  length 
of  its  coui-se  is  about  250  miles.  It  was  eeen  for  the  first  fifty 
miles  of  its  course,  from  the  Ripon  Falls  to  Nyamionjo,  by 
Speke,  in  August,  1862.  The  next  sixty  miles  have  not  yet 
been  verified.  From  twenty  miles  above  Kamrasi's  to  fifteen 
miles  below  the  Karnma  Falls,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  it  is 
tolerably  known  by  Speke  and  Baker.  The  next  forty  miles  are 
a  succession  of  cataracts.  The  last  few  miles,  from  tne  Murchi- 
eou  Falls  to  the  Great  New  Lake,  have  been  explored  by  Baker, 
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B(i  tbat  of  tlio  snpposed  250  miles  of  the  course  of  the  Vietoria 
Nile,  only  about  50  require  verifying.  And  the  iiext  great 
question  in  resard  to  the  Albert  N' lanza  will  be — lias  it  not 
other  great  atnucnts  besides  this  one,  and,  if  so,  what  aud 
where  are  tliey  1  That  many  considerable  affluents  flow  into 
the  Albert  Lake  there  is  no  doubt.  The  two  waterfalls  seen  by 
telescope  upon  the  western  shore  fi-oin  the  Bin©  Mountains 
must  be  most  important  streams,  or  they  could  not  be  distin- 
jfuislicd  at  so  gi-eat  a  distance  as  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  but  the 
natives  all  declared  that  there  were  many  streams,  varying  in 
size,  which  descended  tbe  mountains  upon  all  sides  into  the 
general  reservoir. 

Tbey  found  the  month  of  the  Victoria  Nile,  still  water,  and 
about  half  a  mile  wide.  The  same  river  had  been  seen  at 
Karnma,  boiling  and  tearing  alonga  rocky  course,  and  now  it 
entered  tbe  lake  as  still  water!  They  had  heard  voices  for 
some  time  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  rushes,  and  they  now  fonnd 
a  number  of  natives  who  had  arrived  to  meet  them  with  the 
chief  of  Magungo,  and  their  own  guide  Kabonga,  who  had  been 
sent  in  advance  with  the  ridiug-oxen  from  Vacovia,  The  water 
was  very  shallow,  and  tlie  natives  rushed  in  and  dragsrud  the 
canoes  over  the  mud  to  the  land.  The  tmvellers  ha(i  oeen  so 
entirely  hidden  on  the  lake  on  the  other  side  of  the  i-eed-bank, 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  see  the  eastei'n  or  Magungo  shore, 
aud  they  uow  found  themselves  in  a  delightful  spot  under  the 
shade  of  several  enormous  trees,  on  iirm  sandy  and  rocky 
ground,  while  the  country  rose  in  a  rapid  incline  to  the  town 
uf  Magungo,  about  a  mile  distant,  on  an  elevated  ridge. 

They  found  the  riding-oxen  in  good  order,  and  were  in- 
vited to  wait  under  a  tree  till  the  presents  of  the  headman 
should  be  delivered.  By  and  by  a  number  of  people  arrived 
from  the  village,  bringing  a  goat,  fowls,  e^^s,  sour  milk,  and 
fresh  butter.  The  chief  was  delighted  wltli  a  present  of  a 
quantity  of  beads;  and  they  were  led  np  the  hill  towai-ds  Ma- 
gungo. The  day  was  beautifully  clear.  The  soil  was  sandy 
and  poor;  but  the  road  was  clean  and  hard ;  and,  after  the 
many  days'  boating,  tbey  enjoyed  the  walk,  as  well  as  tlio 
splendid  view  that  lay  before  them  when  they  arrived  at  Ma- 
juugo,  and  looked  back  upon  tbe  lake.  They  were  now  250 
Eeet  above  the  water-level.  Thegeneml  elevation  of  the  coim- 
try  seemed  to  be  about  500  feet,  for  five  or  six  miles,  after 
which  it  descended  by  undulations.  The  mountains  on  the 
Mallegga  side,  with  the  lake  in  the  foreground,  were  the  most 
prominent  objects,  and  formed  the  western  boundary.     Tlieiti 
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appeared  a  gap  in  tlie  range,  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  and  the 
lake  continnea  to  the  west,  but  much  contracted,  while  the- 
mountain  range  on  the  nordiern  Bide  of  the  gap  proceeded  to 
the  nortli-east.  Due  north  and  north-east  the  country  was  a 
dead  flat,  and  aa  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  waa  an  expanse  of 
briglit  green  reeds  marking  the  course  of  the  Xile  aa  it  made 
its  exit  from  the  lake.  The  sheet  of  water  at  Mngungo  was 
aboEit  seventeen  miles  in  width,  and  continued  in  a  long  strip 
or  tail  to  the  nortli,  nntil  it  was  lost  in  the  flat  valley  of  green 
rushes.  The  natives  said  that  canoes  could  navigate  the  Nile 
from  the  lake  to  the  Madi  country — there  being  no  cataracts 
for  a  long  distance,  but  that  both  the  Madi  and  Koshi  were 
hostile,  and  that  the  current  in  tlte  river  was  so  strong  that  if 
the  canoe  should  descend  from  the  lake,  it  could  not  return 
without  many  rowers.  They  pointed  out  tlie  country  of  the 
Koslii  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  at  its  exit  from  me  lako ; 
and  it  included  the  mountains  that  bordered  the  river.  The 
small  country,  H'Ca roll,  joined  Malle^a,  and  continued  to  the 
west,  towards  the  Makkarika.  The  men  here  positively  refused 
to  take  Baker  down  the  Nile  to  the  Madi,  as  they  said  the  peo- 
ple were  their  enemies,  and  would  kill  them  on  their  return 
when  he  would  not  be  with  them. 

The  exit  of  the  Nile  from  tlie  lake  was  plain  enough,  at  a 
distance  of  within  eighteen  miles  of  Magnngo.  Baker  had  a 
very  strong  desire  to  descend  the  Nile  in  canoes  from  its  exit 
with  his  own  men  as  boatmen,  and  thus  in  a  short  time  to  reacit 
tlio  cataracts  in  the  Madi  country ;  there  to  forsake  the  canoes 
and  alt  his  ba^age,  and  to  march  direct  to  Gondokoro  with 
only  his  guns  and  ammunition.  He  knew  from  native  report 
that  the  Nile  was  navigable  as  far  as  the  Madi  country  to 
about  Miani's  tree,  which  Speko  liad  laid  down  by  astronomical 
observation  in  lat,  3°  34'.  This  would  be  only  seven  days' 
marcli  from  Gondokoi-o,  and  by  such  a  direct  course  lie  esti- 
mated that  he  should  be  sure  to  arrive  in  time  for  the  boats 
to  Khartoom.  But  he  had  promised  Speke  that  he  would 
explore  most  thoroughly  the  doubtful  portion  of  tho  Victoria 
Nile  River,  which  ho  had  been  obliged  to  omit  from  Karuma 
Falls  to  the  lake.     He  was  himself  confused  at  the  dead-water 

!'  unction  ;  and,  although  he  knew  that  the  natives  must  be  right, 
le  waa  determined  to  sacrifice  every  other  wish  in  order  to  ful- 
fil his  promiBC,  and  thus  to  settle  tlie  Nile  question  satisfacto- 
rily. That  the  Nile  flowed  out  of  the  lake  he  had  heai'd,  and 
had  conflrmod  the  fact  by  actual  inspection.  Fi'om  Magungu 
lie  looked  upon  tlie  couutrioa  Koshi  and  Madi,  through  which 
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it  flowed,  and  these  conntrio9  he  mnst  aotnally  paas  through 
atid  a^in  moot  the  Nile  before  he  could  reach  Gondokoro. 
The  only  part  to  bo  at  present  verified  was  the  River  Somer- 
Bet,  or  V  ictoria  Nile,  between  the  lake  and  the  Karnma  Falls. 
The  chief  of  Masungo  and  all  the  natives  assured  him  that  the 
broad  cbannol  ol  dead  water  at  his  feet  was  positively  tbo 
brawling  river  which  be  had  crossed  l)elow  the  Karunia  Falls, 
bnt  ho  could  not  understand  how  so  iiuc  a  body  of  water  as  that 
liad  appcaixid  could  possibly  enter  the  Albert  Lake  as  dead 
water.  Tlie  guide  and  natives  laughed  at  bis  unbelief,  and  de- 
clared that  it  was  dead-water  for  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  junction  with  the  lake,  but  that  a  great  waterfall  rushed  down 
from  the  monntain,  and  that  beyond  that  fall  the  river  was 
merely  a  succession  of  cataracts  tliroiighont  the  entire  distance 
of  about  six  days'  inarch  to  Karnma  Falls. 

Having  resolved  to  explore  the  Victoria  Nile  as  far  as  those 
falls,  and  tlie  boats  being  ready,  Baker  took  leave  of  the  chief, 
leaving  him  an  acceptable  present  of  beads,  and  descended  tho 
hill  to  the  river,  thankful  at  having  so  far  snccessfuUy  termi- 
nated the  expedition  as  to  have  traced  the  lake  to  the  important 
point  of  Magango,  which  had  been  bis  clue  to  the  discovery 
even  eo  far  away  in  time  and  place  as  the  distant  country  of 
Latooka.  Both  Baker  and  his  wife  were  very  weak  and  ill,  he 
endeavoring  to  assist  his  wife,  and  she  doing  her  best  to  assist 
him.  Rcacliing  the  boats  they  started  at  once  and  mado  good 
progress  till  the  evening.  The  river  seemed  to  be  entirely  de- 
void of  current,  and  haa  an  average  breadtli  of  abont  five  hun- 
dred yards.  Btjfore  halting  for  the  night,  he  had  a  severe  at- 
tack of  fever,  and  was  carried  on  shore  on  a  litter,  perfectly 
unconscious,  to  a  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  landing- 
place.  At  daybreak,  he  was  too  weak  to  stand,  and  both  ho 
and  his  wife  were  carried  down  to  the  canoes.  Many  of  the 
men  were  also  suffering  from  fever,  the  malaria  of  the  dense 
masses  of  floating  vegetation  being  most  poisonous.  At  about 
ten  miles  from  Magungo  the  river  rapidly  nari-owed  to  two  hun- 
dred and  flfty  yards.  The  great  flats  of  rush  hanks  were  left 
behind  them,  and  they  entered  a  channel  between  high  ground 
on  botfi  sides,  tho  hills  being  covered  with  forest.  There  was 
not  even  yet,  however,  any  perceptible  stream.  The  water  was 
clear  and  veiT  deep.  They  halted  and  slept  on  a  mud-bank 
close  to  the  shore.  On  ivaking  next  morning,  the  river  was 
covered  with  a  thick  fog;  and  as,  before  arousing  his  men, 
Baker  lay  watching  the  fog  as  it  was  slowly  being  lifted  from 
the  wpter,  he  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  little  green  water- 
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plants,  like  floating  cabbages  {Pistia  stratiotes,  L.),  were  cer- 
tainly moving,  altliough  very  slowly,  to  the  west.  He  imme- 
diately JDinped  up  and  examined  the m  more  cai'efully;  there 
was  no  doubt  about  it;  tliey  were  travelling  towards  the  Al- 
bert Lake.  They  were  now  aboat  eighteen  miles  in  a  dircut 
line  from  Magaiigo,  aod  there  was  a  current  in  the  river,  which, 
though  slight,  was  perceptible.  They  liad  laid  tliemselvea 
down  wltli  their  clotlies  on ;  their  toilette  was  therefore  the 
more  easily  arranged,  and '  they  at  once  entered  their  can«e 
and  gave  orders  to  start. 

As  they  proceeded,  tlie  river  gradnally  narrowed  to  about 
one  hnndred  and  eighty  yards ;  and  when  the  paddles  ceased 
working,  they  could  distinctly  hear  the  roar  of  water.  The 
roar  of  the  fall  was  extremely  loud,  and  after  liard  pulling  for 
a  ix)uple  of  hom-s,  during  wliich  time  the  velocity  of  tlie  stream 
increased,  tliey  arrived  at  a  few  deserted  fishing-It uts,  at  a  point 
where  tite  river  made  a  slight  turn.  There  was  here  a  most 
extraordinary  show  of  crocodiles ;  they  lay  like  logs  of  timber 
close  together,  and  upon  one  bank  tliey  counted  twenty-seven 
of  large  size,  and  every  basking-place  was  crowded  in  a  similar 
manner.  From  the  time  that  they  had  fairly  entered  the 
river,  it  bad  been  confined  by  somewhat  precipitous  heights  on 
either  side,  bnt  at  this  point  they  were  much  higher  and  bolder. 
From  the  niar  of  the  water  tliore  was  reason  toT)elieve  that  tho 
fall  would  be  in  sight  if  they  turned  the  comer  at  the  bend  of 
tlie  river ;  and  he  desired  the  boatmen  to  row  as  fast  as 
they  (rould.  They  objected  to  this  at  first,  wishing  to  stop  at 
the  deserted  village,  and  contending  that,  as  this  was  to  be  tlie 
limit  of  their  journey,  further  progress  was  impossible.  "  ll<iw- 
ever,"  he  says,  "  I  explained  that  I  merely  wished  to  see  the 
fall,  and  they  rowed  immediately  np  the  stream,  which  was 
now  strong  against  ns.  Upon  ronnding  the  corner,  a  magnifi- 
cent sight  burst  suddenly  uixin  us.  On  either  side  of  the  river 
were  beautifully  wooded  cliffs  rising  abruptly  to  a  lieight  of 
about  SOU  feet;  rocks  were  jutting  out  from  the  intenecly 
green  foliage ;  and  rushiug  through  a  gap  that  cleft  the  rock 
exactly  before  ua,  the  river,  contracted  fram  a  grand  stream, 
was  pent  up  in  a  narrow  gorge  of  scarcely  fifty  yards  in  width ; 
roaring  furiously  through  the  rock-bound  pass,  it  plunged  in  one 
leap  of  about  120  feet  perpendicular  into  a  dark  abyss  below. 

"  Tho  fall  of  water  was  snow-white,  which  had  a  superb 
efFect  as  it  contrasted  ^vith  the  dark  cliffs  that  walled  the  river, 
while  the  graceful  palms  of  the  tropics  and  wild  plantains 
perfected  llio  beauty  of  tiio  view.    This  was  the  greatest 
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waterfall  of  the  Kile,  and  in  honor  of  the  distingiiiBhed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  I  named  it  tlie  Mni-- 
cliieon  Falls,  as  tlie  most  important  object  throughout  the  en- 
tire course  of  the  river." 

The  boatmen  were  promised  a  present  of  beads  to  induce 
tliem  to  approach  the  fall  as  close  as  possible,  and  tboy  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  eauoe  to  within  about  tliree  hiindre<l 
yards  of  t!ie  base,  but  the  power  of  the  current  and  the  force 
of  tlio  whirlpools  prevented  tlieir  gt'ing  nearer.  A  sandbank 
on  tlioir  left  was  literally  oovered  with  crocodiles,  which  had 
no  fear  of  the  canoe  till  it  came  within  twenty  yards  of  them, 
and  then  they  slowly  crept  into  the  water,  all  except  one— an 
enormous  fellow  who  lazily  lagged  behind,  and  who  dropped 
dead  immediately  as  a  ballet  struck  him  in  the  brain.  The 
boatmen  were  alarmed  at  tlie  unexpected  report  of  the  rifle, 
and  sought  shelter  in  the  body  of  tlie  canoe,  not  one  of  them 
nsiiiga  paddle,  and  nothing  would  induce  them  to  attend  to 
the  boat,  especially  as  a  second  shot  had  been  fired  as  a  quietus, 
and  they  couid  not  tell  how  often  the  alarming  noise  might  be 
rejieated.  They  were  therefore  at  the  mercy  of  the  powerful 
stream,  and  the  canoe  was  wliisked  round  by  the  eddy  and 
carried  against  a  thick  bank  of  high  reeds.  Tliey  had  scarcely 
touched  it  when  a  tremendous  commotion  took  place  in  tlie 
rushes,  and  in  an  instant  a  great  bull  hippopotamua  charged 
the  canoe,  and  with  a  severe  shock  striking  the  bottom  ho 
lifted  them  half  out  of  th&  water.  The  natives  who  were  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  positively  yelled  with  terror,  not  know- 
ing whether  the  shock  might  not  in  some  way  be  connected 
with  the  dreaded  report  of  the  rifle. 

A  few  kicks  bestowed  by  Baker's  angiy  men  upon  the  re- 
cumbent boatmen  restored  them  to  the  perpendicular,  and  the 
first  thing  necessary  was  to  hunt  for  a  lost  paddle  which  was 
floating  down  the  rapid  current.  The  hippopotamus,  proud  of 
having  disturbed  them,  raised  hia  head  to  take  a  last  view  of 
his  enemy,  but  sunk  too  rapidly  to  permit  a  shot.  Crocodile 
heads  of  enormous  size  wei'e  to  be  seen  in  all  directions,  and  it 
would  have  been  good  sport  to  these  monsters  if  the  bull  hippo- 

S)tamiis  had  been  successful  in  his  attempt  to  capsize  the  canoe. 
aker  prevailed  upou  the  boatmen  to  keep  the  canoe  steady 
while  he  made  a  sketch  of  the  Mnrchison  Falls,  which  being 
completed  they  drifted  rapidly  down  to  the  landing-place  at 
the  deserted  flshing-viilage,  and  bade  adieu  to  the  navigation  of 
tbfl  lake  and  river  of  Central  Africa. 
Four  men  were  now  sent  witli  the  boatmen  and  the  intci-prc- 
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ter  to  the  nenreet  villi^  to  ascertain  wbetber  the  guide  Ha- 
bonga  liad  arrived  with  the  riding-oxen,  as  the  future  trav- 
elling of  the  party  was  to  be  by  land,  und  the  limit  of  their 
navigation  mtiBt  have  been  well  known  to  him.  After  some 
hoiira  the  men  returned  with  a  message  from  the  headman  of 
the  village  to  the  effect  that  the  oxen  were  there,  bnt  that  the 
guide  had  remained  at  Magiingo.  The  animals  shonld  be 
bronglit  to  them  that  evening,  however,  together  with  porters 
to  convey  the  Inggi^e.  They  started  next  day,  but  not  until 
the  afternoon,  having  had  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  headman, 
who  was  to  escort  tbem.  The  oxen  had  been  bitten  by  the 
Uetae  and  looked  wretched.  Sooner  or  later  they  ehould  lose 
the  whole  of  them.  The  travellers  themselves  were  qiiito  a 
match  in  appearauoe  to  their  animals.  They  contiiniea  their 
jonmey,  benig  now  above  Murcliison  Falls,  the  water  of  which 
they  heard  roaring  beneath  them.  Having  passed  the  night  at 
a  village  which  belonged  to  tlie  headman  who  accompanied 
them,  they  proceeeded  on  a  route  parallel  to  the  river,  and 
continued  for  a  day's  march,  keeping  near  to  the  Victoria  Nile 
stream,  crossing  many  ravines  and  torrents,  till  anddcnty  turn- 
ing to  their  left  they  arrived  at  tlie  bank  fi-om  whicli  they 
were  to  be  transported  to  an  island  named  FatooBn,  where  a 
chief  reeided.  Baker  himself  had  been  obliged  to  walk,  his  ox 
nut  being  fit  to  carry  him  ;  his  wife  had  been  home  on  a  litter. 
It  was  already  dark  when  tbey  reached  the  river,  and  after 
much  hallooing  a  canoe  was  brought  from  the  island,  which 
was  not  more  than  lifty  yards  from  the  mainland,  and  they 
were  ferried  across.  Mrs.  Baker  was  ill  of  a  sudden  attack  of 
fever,  and  was  carried,  Baker  knew  not  whither,  by  some  of 
his  men,  while  he  himself,  exhausted  with  the  same  fell  disease, 
lay  down  on  the  wet  ground  utterly  exhausted.  The  men  who 
had  carried  his  wife  to  the  village  returned  by  and  by  with 
firebrands,  and  he  managed  to  follow  tliem  back,  with  the  aid 
of  a  long  stick  on  wiiich  he  rested  with  both  hands.  After  a 
walk  tlirough  a  forest  of  high  trees,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  he  arrived  at  the  village,  where  he  was  shown  a  misera- 
ble hut,  tlirough  the  roof  of  which  the  stars  were  visible.  In 
this  lay  his  wife,  very  ill,  and  he  fell  down  upon  some  straw. 
About  an  hour  later,  a  violent  thunder-storm  broke  over  tliom, 
and  their  hnt  was  perfectly  flooded.  Of  course  their  night 
was  a  very  wretched  one. 

The  island  of  Patooan  is  about  half  a  mile  long  by  150  yards 
wide,  and  is  one  of  the  many  masses  of  rocks  that  choke  the 
river  between  Karuma  Falls  and  the  great  Murchison  Cataract. 
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Tlie  rock  is  entirely  of  gray  granite,  from  tlie  clefts  of  wliich 
ei-ow  beautiful  forest-trees,  eo  thickly  that  the  entire  island  is 
111  shade.  In  the  middle  of  this  secluded  spot  there  %vas  a  con- 
siderable vill^e,  tliiukly  inhabited;  the  population  of  the 
mainland  having  fled  from  tlieir  dwellinga,  and  taken  refuge 
upon  the  numeraus  islands  of  the  river,  on  account  of  the  war 
wliicli  was  I'aging  between  Bionga  and  Kamrasi.  There  is  a 
succession  of  islands  from  the  east  of  Patpoan  to  within  a 
march  of  Karuma  Falls.  Tlieso  were  at  this  time  in  the  pos- 
session of  liionga,  and  a  still  more  powerful  chief  and  ally, 
Fowooka,  wlio  were  the  deadly  enemies  of  Kanirast. 

The  lieadman  now  informed  them  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  pro<;ecd  along  the  bank  of  the  river  to  Karuma,  as  that 
entire  line  of  country  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  This 
was  an  intimation,  plainly  enough,  that  the  party  could  not 
piixjure  porters.  But  the  exploration  was  completed,  and  it 
was  by  no  'means  necessary  to  continue  the  journey  froTu  Pa- 
tootin  t«  Karuma.  *  Baker  had  followed  the  Somerset  or  Vic- 
toria Nile  from  its  junction  with  the  lake  at  Hagungu  to  this 
point;  it  was  here  a  beautiful  river,  precisely  similar  in  char- 
acter to  that  wliich  distinguished  it  at  the  point  at  which  he 
had  left  it  at  Karuma,  and  the  party  was  now  within  thirty 
miles  of  that  place,  and  about  eighteen  from  the  point  opposite 
litonga's  island,  whore  they  had  tirst  reached  iho  nver  on  their 
arrival  from  the  north.  The  direction  of  the  stream  was  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  tlie  observations  made  at  Karuma 
and  at  Magnugo — running  from  east  to  west.  The  river  was 
hci-e  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hufldred  yards  wide, 
hut  much  obstructed  with  rocks  and  islands;  its  current  was  at 
the  rate  of  about  four  miles  an  hour,  and  the  rapids  and  falls 
were  80  numerous  that  the  roar  of  water  had  been  niiin- 
ten-npted  thixiughout  the  whole  march  from  Muichiaon  Falls. 
The  altitude  ot  the  river  at  Palooan  was  aaccrtained  to  be 
3,1S)5  feet;  thus  from  that  point  to  the  level  of  the  Albert 
Lake  at  Magungo,  there  was  a  fall  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet-— -this  difference  being  on  account  of  the  dead' 
state  of  the  water  near  the  lake,  almost  entirely  furnished  by 
the  river  between  Patooau  and  the  foot  of  Murcliison  Falls: 
the  latter  being  at  the  lowest  estimate  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  there  were  thus  left  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  to  be 
accounted  for  between  Patooan  and  the  top  of  the  falls.  As 
the  ledges  of  r<«:k  throughout  the  course  of  the  river  formed  a 
series  of  steps,  this  was  a  natural  difference  in  altitude  which 
suggested  tlie  correctness  of  the  observations. 
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At  ttie  level  of  the  river  below  Kunima  Falls  lie  had 
measni'cd  tlie  altitude  at  3,996  feet  n1)OvG  the  eea-levcl.  There 
waa  thus  a  fall  from  that  point  to  Fatooaii  of  801  feet,  and  a 
total  of  1,276  feet  iu  the  descent  of  the  river  from  Karnma  to 
the  Albert  N'Yaiiza.  Tliese  measni-ementB  being  carefully 
taken,  curroboi'ated  the  opinion  au^^ested  by  the  natural  ap- 
pearance of  the  river,  which  was  a  mere  enecessionof  cataracts 
tliroQghout  its  weeterly  course  from  Karunia.  These  observa- 
tions were  espceiully  interesting  from  the  fact  that  when  Uaker 
had  met  Spoke  at  G<indokoro,  the  latter  was  much  perplexed 
concerning  the  extraordinary  difference  in  his  observation  be- 
tween the  altitude  of  the  river  at  Kamma  Falls,  lat.  2°  15', 
and  at  Gebet  liookoo  in  the  Madi  country,  lat.  3°  34',  the 
point  at  which  he  subseonently  met  the  river.  He  laiew  that 
both  rivei-3  were  the  Nile — the  one  before  it  had  joined  the 
lake,  and  the  other  after  its  exit;  but  he  had  been  told  tliat 
the  river  was  navigable  from  Gebel  Kookoo,  straight  up  to  the 
junction  of  the  lake :  thus  there  could  be  no  great  ditterenco 
in  altitndo  Intwecn  the  lako  and  the  Nile  where  he  met  it. 
Bnt  he  found  so  enormous  a  difference  in  hia  obaervationa  be- 
tween the  river  at  Karnma  and  at  Gebcl  Kookoo  that  he  con- 
cluded there  must  be  a  fall  in  it  betwot^n  Karumaand  tlie  lake 
of  at  least  1,000  feet.  By  carefnl  measurements  Baker  proved 
the  closeness  of  S[jcke's  reasoning  and  observation,  by  finding  a 
fall  of  only  275  feet  more  than  he  had  anticipated.  Fiwm  Ka- 
rnma to  the  Albert  Lake  (although  he  had  not  visited  it), 
Speke  had  marked  upon  liis  map,  "river  falls  1,000  feet,"  and 
hy  actnal  measurement  Baker  proved  it  to  be  1,275  feet.  From 
M'rooli  to  Atada,  or  Karnma  Falls,  tJiere  is  a  fall  in  the  river 
of  abont  one  foot  in  the  mile,  and  the  stream  is  navigable. 
The  latitude  of  tlie  island  of  Patooan,  by  observation,  waa  2° 
16' :  thoy  were  thns  at  that  point,  due  west  of  Magungo,  and 
east  of  Itaruma  Falla. 

They  were  prisoners  on  the  island  of  Patooan,  inasmuch  aa 
tliey  could  not  procure  porters  at  any  price  to  remove  their 
effects.  They  had  lost  ail  their  riding-oxen  within  a  few  days; 
tliese  having  snccnmbed  to  the  flies,  and  the  only  animal  alive 
was  a  little  IjuU  which  had  always  carried  the  boy  Baat,  and  it 
was  already  half  dead.  It  was  the  8th  of  April,  and  within  a 
few  days  tlie  boats  npon  which  they  depended  for  their  return 
to  civilization  would  assuredly  quit  Gondokoro,  Baker  accord- 
ingly offered  the  natives  all  the  beads  he  had  (about  Hfty 
pounds)  and  the  whole  of  his  baggage  if  they  would  carry  the 
party  to  Shooa  direct,    Thoy  were  in  perfect  despair :  both  of 
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them  were  compTetely  worn  ont  witli  fatigne  and  fever,  and 
certain  death  seemed  to  stare  them  in  the  face  if  they  remained 
in  BO  unhealthy  a  apot ;  and  worse  thiui  death  was  the  idea  of 
their  losing  tlie  boats,  and  being  compellod  to  remain  prisoners 
for  another  year  in  that  di-eadf  ul  land.  Either  one  such  result 
or  the  other  must  inevitably  happen  if  they  did  not  hurry,  with- 
out delay,  direct  to  Gondokoro.  Witli  their  usual  cunning,  the 
natives  at  length  offered  to  convey  tliem  to  Shooa,  provided  tliat 
they  were  paid  the  beads  iif  advance.  Tlio boats  were  prepared 
to  ferry  thera  across  the  river,  but  Baker  fortniiatelydiscovered 
the  treaclierous  design  of  these  people  to  place  them  in  tlie  un- 
inhabited wilderness  on  the  nortli  side,  and  leave  tliem  there  to 
die  of  hunger.  Tbese  heartless  savages  had  conspired  togotlier 
to  land  the  party,  but  to  immediately  return  witii  the  boata 
after  having  tims  got  rid  of  the  incubus  of  their  guests. 

The  travellers  were  now  in  a  great  dilemma;  but  they  were 
resolved  not  to  remain  on  tho  island,  as  they  suspected  that  the 
boats  might  be  taken  away  and  that  thus  they  sliould  be  kept 
prisoners.  Baker  therefoi'o  ordered  his  men  to  take  the  canoes 
and  ferry  the  party  to  the  mainland  fi-om  which  they  had  corae. 
Upon  hearing  tliis  order,  the  headman  offered  to  carry  them  to 
a  village  and  there  await  orders  from  Kamrasi  as  to  whether 
they  were  to  be  forwarded  to  Shooa  or  not.  They  were  there- 
fore ferried  across,  and  both  of  them,  unable  to  walk,  were 
carried  by  the  natives  for  aborit  three  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  arrived  at  a  deserted  village,  half  of  wiiich  was 
in  ashes,  it  having  been  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  enemy. 
They  sj^ent  the  night  in  an  old  hut  in  pouring  rain.  Fearing 
that  the  natives  miglit  desert  thera,  he  gave  orders  to  his  own 
men  to  disarm  them,  and  retaia  tlieir  weapons  as  a  security; 
but  on  the  following  morning  not  a  native  was  to  be  seen — 
every  man  of  them  had  absconded,  without  their  spears  and 
shields — there  were  neither  inhabitants  nor  provisions  in  the 
place,  and  the  whole  country  was  a  wilderness  of  rank  grass 
which  hemmed  them  in  ou  all  sides.  He  directed  his  men  to 
search  among  the  mined  villi^ies  for  buried  corn,  and,  after 
some  hours,  assisted  by  the  woman  from  Obbo,  Bacheota,  wlio 
being  a  native  of  the  country  was  acquainted  with  the  ways  of 
the  people,  they  discovered  a  hollow  place,  by  sounding  the 
eartli  with  a  stick,  and  upon  digging,  found  a  granary  of  the 
seed  known  as  "  tullaboon,"  wTiich  was  a  great  prize,  and 
which,  although  mouldy  and  bitter,  would  keep  thera  from 
starving.  They  also  discovered  three  varieties  oi  plants,  grow- 
ing in  profusion;  which,  when  boiled,  were  a  good  fiuhstitnte 
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ior  spinach.  Their  dinner  tUne  consisted  daily  of  a  mess  of 
blacK  porridge,  that  no  English  pig  would  have  tonched,  and  a 
large  aiah  of  apinach.  Baker  says,  " '  Better  a  dintier  of  herin 
where  love  is,  etc.,  often  occurred  to  me  ;  but  I  am  not  enre 
that  I  was  quite  of  that  opiuion  after  a  fortnight's  grazing  upon 
Bpinauh."  Tliey  also,  by  and  by,  found  a  species  of  wild  thyme, 
which  made  a  tolerable  substitute  for  tea.  Exhausted  by  fever 
and  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and  subsisting  upon  this  wretched 
fare,  the  two  travellers  lay  in  their  liut,  uuable  to  walk,  for 
nearly  two  months.  Their  men  made  long  excursions  throngh 
the  country  to  endeavor  to  purchase  pi-ovisions,  but  in  the  two 
months  they  procured  only  two  kids — the  country  was  deserted 
on  account  of  the  war.  Every  day  the  boy  Saat  and  the 
woman  Bacheeta  sallied  out  and  conversed  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  tlie  different  ialanda  on  the  river,  which  was  witliin  two 
miles  of  them ;  and  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  they  returned  with 
a  fowl,  which  event,  when  it  did  happen,  caused  great  rejoicing. 
Gondokoro  was  now  out  of  the  question  ;  and  perfectly  re- 
signed to  their  fate,  they  were  sui-e  that  they  nmst  bo  buried  in 
Chopi.  Baker  therefore  wrote  inatrnctiona  in  his  journal,  in 
case  of  death,  and  instructed  his  headman  to  deliver  Ilia  maps, 
observations,  and  papei-s  to  the  English  Consul  at  Khartoom. 
This  was  his  oidy  care,  as  he  feared  that,  if  he  should  die,  all 
his  labor  might  be  lost.  He  had  no  fear  for  his  wife,  for  alio 
was  quit«  as  bad  as  he,  and  if  one  should  die  the  otiier  would 
certainly  follow;  and  indeed  they  had  agreed  it  would  be 
better  80,  than  that  if  he  were  gone,  she  should  fall  into  the 
bauds  of  Kamrasi.  They  had  struggled  to  win,  and  they 
thanked  God  tliat  tliey  had  won  ;  and  if  death  were  to  be  the 
price,  at  all  oi'ents  they  wore  at  tlie  gaol,  and  should  have  resi, 
— there  would  be  no  more  suffering,  ]io  fever,  no  long  journey 
before  them,  which  in  their  weak  state  was  an  infliction;  "  the 
only  wish  was  to  lay  down  the  burtlien." 
.  I'his  village  in  whicli  so  melancholy  a  soason  was  spent  is  in 
Kamrasi's  country.  After  a  time,  the  travellers  came  to  under- 
stand that  they  had  been  deserted  by  the  Patooiln  men  by  Kam- 
raai's  orders.  He  was  at  war,  and  wanted  Baker  with  his  men 
and  his  guns  to  join  him,  being  assured  that,  if  he  did,  thoy 
would  gain  the  victory.  The  abandonment  and  the  starvation 
were  measures  of  coereion  by  m3ans  of  which  the  king  believed 
he  could  realize  his  wish.  Kamrasi,  it  wae  said,  was  not  more 
than  thirty  miles  distant.  Atthe  end  of  two  mouths,  therefore. 
Baker  sent  his  vakeel  or  headman,  with  a  native  as  a  guide,  as 
tlio  bearer  of  a  message  to  him.    He  demanded  that  an  escort 
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shonM  be  sent  for  him,  and  after  Bomo  days  the  absconded 
guide,  nabongo,  appeared  with  a  number  of  men,  but  without 
the  vakeel.  Ho  brought  two  pieoea  of  printed  paper  with  him, 
torn  out  of  a  book  whioli  had  been  left  by  Spelte,  as  evidence 
that  the  messenger  had  seen  the  king.  I^ext  nioniing  the  two 
sufferers  were  carried  forward  on  litters.  Arriving  at  a  village, 
Kisooua,  they  found  that  ten  of  Ibrahim's  Turks  had  been  de- 
tained there  as  hostages.  Baker's  men  and  they  fired  salutes  of 
welcome  and  greeting,  and  great  was  their  rejoiuing  at  meeting 
again.  Tlie  king  sent  a  substantial  present,  and  liie  brother, 
who  had  formerly  represented  liim,  and  pretended  to  be  Kam- 
rasi,  paid  a  visit  on  the  following  moniing.  Baker  sent  the 
ting  a  present  of  powder  and  caps,  and  other  articles,  explain- 
ing that  he  was  quite  out  of  stores,  having  been  kept  so  long  in 
the  country.  M'Gambi,  the  brother,  appeared  again  in  the 
evening,  with  a  message  from  tlie  king,  to  the  effect  that  Baker 
was  his  greatest  friend,  that  he  could  uot  think  of  taking  any- 
thing from  him — he  desired  nothing — but  he  would  lie  much 
obliged  if  he  would  give  him  tlie  "  little  double  rifle  tliat  lie 
always  carried,  and  his  watch,  and  his  compass ! "  They  were 
quietly  but  firnily  refused,  and  an  assurance  given  that  no 
more  presents  were  wanted  f  i"om  the  king.  Being  entreated  to 
visit  ]^amrasi.  Baker  consented  j  but  he  was  in  rags,  and  ho 
knew  tliat  dress  has  always  a  certain  effect  even  in  An-ica.  He 
happened  to  possess  a  full-dress  Highland  suit  which  he  had 
worn  when  he  had  lived  in  Perthshire  many  years  before. 
This  he  had  treasured  for  great  occasions  like  the  present.  He 
therefore  appeared  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  attired  in 
kilt,  sporran,  and  Glengarry  bonnet ;  and  to  the  utter  amaze- 
ment of  the  crowd,  the  ragged-looking  object  that  had  arrived 
in  Kisoona,  now  issued  from  the  obscure  hut,  with  plaid  and 
kilt  of  Atliole  tartan.  He  was  immediately  sliouldered  by  a 
number  of  men,  and  attended  by  ten  of  his  own  people  as  an 
escort,  he  was  carried  to  the  camp  of  the  great  Kamrasi.  It 
was  tlie  real  man  this  time. 

Kamrasi  was  a  remarkably  fine  man,  tall  and  well-propor- 
tioned, with  a  handsome  face  of  a  dark-brown  color,  but  with 
a  peculiarly  sinister  expression.  He  was  beautifully  clean,  and 
instead  of  wearing  the  dark  cloth  common  among  the  people, 
ho  was  dressed  in  a  fine  mantle  of  black  and  white  goat-skins, 
as  soft  as  chamois  leather.  His  people  sat  on  the  ground  at 
some  distance  from  his  throne ;  when  they  approached  to  ad- 
dress hiui  on  any  subject,  they  crawled  n[ion  their  hands  and 
knees  to  Lis  feet,  and  touched  the  ground  with  their  foreheads. 
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Aware  of  the  practice  of  the  court,  Baker  liad  provided  him- 
eelf  with  a  atool. 

It  waa  not  long  before  the  king,  tine  to  his  natural  instincts, 
commenced  begging,  and  being  mnch  struck  with  the  Highland 
costume,  lie  demanded  it  as  a  proof  of  friendship.  Tlie  wat<:h, 
the  compass,  and  the  double  Fletcher  rifle  were  again  asked 
for,  but  all  were  steadily  roftised.  Baker  was  carried  back  to 
Kisoona.  lie  conld  not  now  quit  the  country  for  somo  conaid- 
ei-able  time,  and  therefore  coDstructed  "a  comfortable  little 
hut,"  surrounded  by  a  courtyard  strongly  fenced,  in  which  lie 
arranged  a  Rakooba,  or  open  shed,  in  which  to  sit  durinj:;  the 
hottest  hours  of  the  day.  He  had  procui'ed  a  cow  from  Kam- 
i-asi,  which  gave  plenty  of  milk,  and  every  week  the  king  sent 
sn  OS  and  a  quantity  of  flour,  and  the  whole  party  soon  cxliib- 
ited  signs  that  they  had  now  escaped  from  starvation.  Of 
course  liis  majesty  took  good  care  that  ho  should  be  reimbursed 
by  means  of  many  demanded  presents.  He  paid  frequent 
visits  to  the  dwelling  of  the  traveller ;  but  by  no  means  raised 
himself  in  the  estimation  of  those  whose  hut  he  thus  conde- 
scended to  honor.  Much  disturbance,  anxiety,  and  inconven- 
ience were  occasioned  by  the  war,  in  which  Baker  pereistontly 
refused  to  join.  On  one  occasion,  the  enemy  came  near  the 
encampment  at  which  the  party  was  living  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  king ;  and  Baker  then  hoisted  the  British  flag  on  a 
staff  which  he  had  ei-ccted  in  his  courtyard,  and  declared  Kam- 
rasi  to  bo  his  friend,  and  that  if  any  one  injured  liira  or  his 
people  under  that  flag,  he  (Baker)  would  avenge  the  wixjug. 
He  would  defend,  but  he  would  not  attack;  and  the  foe  re- 
treated. Kamrasi  changed  his  camping  ground,  but  Baker  re- 
fused to  follow,  and  being  now  left  alone  with  his  own  party, 
he,  with  much  difficulty  and  no  smalt  danger  on  account  of 
these  hostilities,  moved  onwards  on  his  way  to  Gondokoro,  and 
home. 

8ome  months  were  passed  at  Shooa,  on  the  way.  He  fonnd 
that  the  Turks  had  discovered  a  new  country  called  Tira,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Shooa,  The  natives  were  reported  as  very 
friendly,  and  their  eoimtry  was  extremely  fertile,  and  ricli  in 
ivory.  Many  of  their  people  had  returned  with  the  Turks  and 
were  located  in  their  camp.  But  they  were  also  at  war  with 
their  neighbors,  and  hence  it  became  still  more  difficult  to  pro- 
cure porters  for  GondokoTO. 

But  the  hour  of  deliverance  from  this  lengthened  sojourn  in 
Central  Africa  was  at  hand — it  was  the  month  of  Februair, 
1865,  and  the  boats  would  now  be  at  Gondokoro.    The  Turks 
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Imcl  packed  their  ivor/.  fialcer  coanted  their  loade — siz 
Imndred  and  forty  in  number,  iifty  pounds  each,  and  equal  to 
about  9,630^.  wlien  delivered  iu  Effj'pt — a  gcx)d  reeuU  from 
tlieir  twelve  montbs'  campaign.  Starting  on  their  journey, 
tbey  wei-e  attacked  soTeral  times  by  the  natives.  Who  shot 
]X>isoned  ari-owB  at  tbem,  but  botli  the  tmders  and  the  travellers 
Cdcaped  mibanned,  Approaehinc  Gondokoro,  Baker  mounted 
the  English  flag  on  a  line  straigiit  bamboo  with  a  lance-liead, 
and  raarehed  forward.  Never  had  the  oxen  travelled  bo  fast 
as  on  that  muniing,  and  the  men  in  good  spirits  followed  at  a 
donble  quick  pace.  "  I  see  the  mosta  of  veseels  1 "  exclaimed 
the  lx)y  Saat.  "  Hurrah ! "  said  Baker :  "  tliree  cheers  for  old 
England  and  the  sonrccs  of  the  Nile!  Hurrah!"  and  the 
men  joined  him  in  the  lusty  cheer.  "Now  for  a  salute  !  Fire 
away  all  your  jwwder  if  yon  like,  my  lads,  and  let  the  people 
kiiosv  that  we're  alive  I  "  Presently  tbey  saw  tlie  Turkish  nag 
emerge  from  Gondokoro,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant, 
followed  by  a  number  of  the  ti-adera'  people,  who  waited  to  re- 
■  ceiye  them.  This  terminated  the  expedition.  But  tlieywere 
bitterly  disappointed  1  There  were  awaiting  them  no  bt^ts,  no 
letters,  no  supplies,  nor  any  intelligence  of  friends  or  tlie  civil- 
ized world.  Tbey  bad  long  since  lieen  given  up  as  dead  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Khartoom,  and  hy  all  who  understood  the 
diflicultics  and  dangei-a  of  the  country.  Tbey  were  told  that 
some  had  suggested  that  they  might  possibly  have  gone  to  Zan- 
zibar, but  tiie  general  opinion  was  that  they  had  all  been 
killed.  They  had  looked  forward  to  arriving  at  Gondokoro  as 
at  a  home ;  they  had  expected  that  a  boat  would  have  been 
sent  on  the  chance  of  finding  them,  and  money  had  been  left  in 
the  hands  of  an  agent  in  Kliartoom — but  there  was  literally 
nothing  to  receive  them,  and  they  were  helpless. 

The  plague  was  raging  at  Khartoom,  and  fifteen  thonsand 
people  bad  died.  It  Tiau  oven  reached  Gondokoro,  and  people 
died  daily.  They  suuceedod  at  lengtli  in  procuring  a  boat, 
and  left  for  Khartoom.  Poor  Saat,  who  had  been  devoted  and 
true,  was  seized  by  the  plague  and  died  on  the  way.  They 
laid  his  remains,  in  much  sorrow,  on  the  desert  shore.  Tbey 
found  lettei-8  awaiting  them  at  Kliartoom,  which  cheered 
tbem ;  but  the  people  of  the  place  had  indeed  given  them  up 
for  lost.  On  the  Ist  of  July  they  sailed  from  Khartoom  for 
Berber.  They  were  nearly  lost  at  the  passage  of  the  catai'acts, 
hut  saved  their  lives  and  their  papers,  and  much  of  their 
trophies  and  goods,  Tlieir  vorage  lasted  twenty-four  days. 
Arriving  at  Souakim,  after  s  jortnight's  waiting,  they  found 
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a  steam  transport  which  had  bronght  troops  abont  to  retnrh 
immediately  to  Suez;  and  availing  ttiemaelvee  of  this  opportu- 
nity, thoy  reauhed  that  port  in  five  days.  Landiiij^  from  the 
Btoaraer,  they  once  more  found  tlicmselvcB  in  an  English  hotel. 
"  What  an  Elvsiiim !  The  beds  bad  sheets  B.nd  jjillmo-cases  !  " 
neither  of  wfiicli  the  travcUere  had  seen  for  years. 

Reaching  Cairo,  Baker  received  letters  from  England,  which 
bad  lieen  waiting  at  the  British  Consulate;  and  the  Hi-st  lie 
opened  infoi-merl  him  that  the  Koyal  Geographical  Sotriety  had 
awarded  him  the  Victoria  gold  medal,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  nut  aware  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead,  and  when  the 
snccesB  of  his  expedition  was  unknown.  "This  appreciation 
of  my  exertions,"  he  says, "  was  t!io  warmest  welw)me  I  could 
have  received  on  my  hrst  entrance  into  civilization  after  so 
many  years  of  Favag'idom  :  it  rendered  the  completion  of  tlie 
Nile  sources  donhly  grateful,  as  I  had  fulfilled  the  expectations 
that  the  Geogi-aphical  Society  had  so  generously  expressed  by 
the  presentation  of  the  medal  before  luy  task  was  done."  On 
his  arrival  in  England  be  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm, 
and  the  honor  of  knighthood  was  conferred  npon  him — as  it 
would  have  been  conferred  on  Speke  but  for  his  premature 
death. 


For  two  or  throe  years  after  his  return  from  the  exploration 
of  tlie  Albert  Nyauza,  Sir  Samnel  Baker  remained  in  England 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits;  bnt  since  that  time  he  has  again 
heeu  in  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa  in  the  region  oE  hia  earlier 
discoveries,  and  bos  again  returned.  This  time  he  went  at  the 
head  of  a  largo  anned  force,  organized  and  commissioned  by 
the  Viceroy  or  Egj-pt.  In  order  to  understand  the  character 
and  object  of  this  famous  expedition,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
indicate  the  state  of  things  out  of  which  it  grew. 

The  discoveries  of  Buiton,  Speke,  and  Bakei-,  had  naturally 
directed  public  attention  to  Central  Africa,  and  especial  inter- 
est was  telt  in  the  hopeful  view  they  took  of  the  ptasiblo 
development  of  that  distant  land.  They  showed  for  one  thing, 
that  instead  of  the  sterile  desert  which  had  hitherto  occnpied 
such  a  large  space  on  the  map.  Central  Africa  was  a  magiiiti- 
ceut  country,  rising  to  a  mean  level  of  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  Fi-om  the  elevated  plateaux  mountains  i-oae  to  various 
altitudes;  the  climate  was  healthy,  the  soil  extremely  fertile, 
the  landscaixi  very  beautiful,  the  rain-fall  extended  over  nine 
or  ten  mouths  of  the  year,  the  country  was  well-watered  by 
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nnmerone  Btreftme,  the  popiilntlon  waa  in  many  distrieta  large, 
and  where  the  eUverB  had  ni>t  i»eiietrated,  the  natives  wei-e 
well-dieposed.  Tiiere  were  all  the  desiderata  for  a  great  for- 
ward movement.  The  Nile  was  navigable  for  largo  ^easels  as 
far  as  Groiido1;oro — ^one  tliodsand  four  iiundred  and  fifty  miles 
by  river  from  liliartoom.  The  forests  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream  would  snpply  fuel  free  of  expense  for  the  steamers  re- 
qiiired.  Tlie  snpply  of  ivory  appeared  to  be  inexliaustible. 
VHliiable  fibres  existed,  and  the  preparation  of  these  appeared 
to  be  understood  by  the  natives.  The  highlands  were  especially 
adapted  for  tlio  cnltivation  of  coffee,  while  the  lowlands  were 
peculiarly  suitable  for  cotton,  wbicli  is  now  gi-own  by  the 
Shillook  tribe  in  considerable  qnantities. 

Unfortunately  tliia  beautiful  country  was  subject  to  a  blight, 
which,  as  the  exph>i-ers  pointed  out,  liad  resulted  largely  from 
its  discovery  by  Egypt.  Under  the  pretence  of  trading  in 
ivory,  immense  numbers  of  slave-hunters  from  Sondan  Iiad 
organized  themselves  as  piratical  bauds  to  pillage  the  natives, 
(ind  kidnap  the  women  and  children  to  be  sold  in  Hhartoom  as 
slaves.  Bakerestimates  that  not  less  than  5O,O00Blaves  have  for 
yeai-8  been  annually  carried  down  the  Nile,  closely  packed  in 
small  vessels  of  about  iifty  tons,  to  tlie  number  of  250  or  more 
in  eachhoat.     Tiie  horrors  of  the  traffic  have  been  frightful. 

The  Khedive  of  Egypt,  instigated,  perhaps,  by  the  growing 
public  sentiment  on  tlie  subject  in  Europe,  determineato  sup- 
press this  shocking  iniquity.  With  this  object  in  view,  he 
communicated  with  Baker,  and  laid  before  him  a  plan  for  the 
al)eolute  eradication  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  Nilo  region. 
Tlie  firet  step  which  was  considered  necessary,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  government  which  would  exhibit  the  authority 
of'Egj'pt  in  those  countries  which  had  hitherto  been  devastated 
by  the  slave-hnnters. 

Baker  entered  into  this  enterpnse  with  enthusiasm.  ETe  was 
commissioned  Pasha  by  the  Khedive,  and  furnished  with  1,600 
Egyptian  soldiers  and  all  necessai'y  supplies ;  and  a(;coinpanied 
by  his  wife,  his  nephew,  Lieutenant  Baker,  and  seven  English 
engineere,  left  Cairo  in  1670  for  Gondokoro.  When  the  ex- 
pedition reached  the  latter  place  it  comprised  an  active  military 
force  of  1,200  men.  The  ti-oops  were  occupied  in  building  a 
station  and  erecting  magazines  for  the  vast  amount  of  stores 
when  the  Bari  war  broke  out  Tiiis  tribe  had  been  incited  by 
the  slave-lmnters  to  resist  the  expedition.  The  population, 
which  was  very  warlike,  numbered  about  1,600,000,  and  they 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  a  neighboring  tribe,  with  which 
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they  had  lately  been  at  war,  for  the  pntpose  ot  matrng  a  joint 
attack  upon  the  station,  the  only  ])rotcotion  for  which  yet  exist- 
ing was  a  slight  fence  of  thorns.  Out  of  two  regiments  Baker 
formed  a  perfect  corp3  d'eiiie,  amongst  wliom,  by  the  force  of 
example  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  code  of  honor,  Iio  pro- 
duuea  an  admirable  esprii  de  corps.  This  little  hand  of  forty- 
eight,  which  he  called  "  The  Forty  Thieves,"  was  ai-med  with 
Snider  nfies,  and  with  them  he  held  a  separate  station  one  and 
R  half  miles  from  the  main  station  on  tliti  banks  of  tlie  Nile. 

At  abont  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  an  attack  was  made 
npon  the  chief  station.  The  senti-ica  had  cliallenged  and 
had  fh-ed  at  the  sneaking  sconts,  and  tho  natives  then  nsed 
all  their  tactics  to  deceive  the  tnopa.  At  a  distance  of  abont 
half  a  mile  their  dinms  and  horns  were  sounded ;  in  the 
meantime  their  main  body  was  still-advancing  stealthily  ill 
the  darkness,  until  Bitddenly  they  ntado  a  rnsli  upon  the  sta- 
tion. Under  the  Iieavy  fire  of  tho  garrison  they  wei-e  re- 
pulsed ;  but  this  attack  was  the  signal  for  general  hostilities 
thronghont  the  country.  Baker  arranged  strong  parties  pf 
patrols — nevertheless  every  night  was  oisturbed  by  the  firing 
of  the  sentries  upon  the  enemy's  scouts.  He  entrenched 
the  camp  at  head-quartera,  and  constrncted  a  furt  at  his  own 
private  station,  with  ditches  and  earthworks.  At  last  he 
dotcrmincd  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ni^ht  attacks.  He  posted 
small  parties  ot  five  men  each  evening  under  cover  of  the 
white  ant-hills,  or  any  other  cover  that  could  be  found.  In 
this  manner  he  gnar-ded  every  approach  to  the  station  outaide 
the  beat  of  the  patrals  where  the  enemy  would  never  expect 
a  gnai-d.  Fur  this  night  work  he  substitnted  for  theSnidera, 
mnskets  with  eight  buckshot  rammed  down  above  the  bullet. 
Nothing  could  Ire  more  succeaaf  ul.  The  natives  came  unawares 
npon  tlie  guai-ds,  who  were  thus  concculcd,  and,  ai^  the  pou- 
tiona  wero  changed  every  night,  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  advance  \vithoitt  being  entrapped.  Several  of  the  natives 
were  sliot ;  one  was  captured  and  hanged  on  a  tree  tho  fol- 
lowing morning  as  a  warning  to  the  rest,  and  in  a  short  time 
not  one  native  dared  to  disturb  the  camp. 

Finally  Baker  started  with  450  mcu,  and  passing  through 
the  Bari  district  into  tho  open  country  there  was  some  sliarp 
work  for  tho  Sniders  for  a  few  days,  after  which  the  natives 
took  to  the  mountains  and  forests.  Hence  he  determined 
to  explore  not  only  the  open  country,  but  the  bush  to  which 
the  enemy  had  retreated  with  their  cattle  and  supplies.  This, 
although  very  dense  iu  some  places,  would  usually  allow  the 
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advance  of  skinnisliing-partiea.  In  this  way  he  STicceeded 
ill  driving  the  enemy  wliom  he  had  to  encounter  from  their 
hidiiig-]}l!icc3,  and  he  captnred  their  cattle  with  the  loss  of 
only  a  tew  men  during  &  month's  campaign. 

Upon  retnrniiig  to  head-qnartcrs  lie  tonnd  it  necessarj'  to 
commence  operationa  upon  tiie  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  "  I 
liad  broughtj  ho  says,  "  twonty-ono  Arab  horses  from  Cairo ; 
and  I  wcmld  remart  that  wherever  the  conntry  wonld  admit 
of  cavalry  operations  tliey  should  be  always  employed  against 
savages.  In  the  portions  of  Africa  which  I  havo  visited,  the 
natives  have  an  extraordinary  fear  of  hoi'ses,  which,  to  them, 
arc  Btrango  and  dangerous  animals.  I  havo  frequently 
charged  with  four  or  nve  horses,  and  onco  with  only  three, 
and  have  dispersed  large  numbers  of  natives  and  captnred 
tlieir  cattle.  Horeea  are  invaluable,  and  when  used  up  by 
hard  work  or  sickness  will  more  than  havo  earned  their  coat. 
The  Bari  campaign  had  so  far  raised  the  preetige  of  the 
Snider  company  that  their  very  appearance  on  the  west 
hank  of  the  river  was  sufiicient  to  overawe  tlio  enemy.  Ba- 
kei-'s  force  had  been  reduced  by  the  return  to  Khartoom  of 
600  men  and  officers.  These  people  were  discontented,  as  the 
object  of  the  expedition,  i.e.,  the  snppi-esBioti  of  the  slave- 
trade,  was  hateful  to  them:  man j  of  the  men  were  also  suf- 
fering  from  acverly  ulcei-ated  legs.  Many  of  the  blacJr  troops 
who  remained  had  served  with  Marshal  Bazaine  in  Mexico, 
and  were  far  superior  to  the  Egyptian  aoldlers, 

The  very  sight  of  a  red  shirt,  that  being  the  gannent  worn 
by  the  Snider  company,  being  sufficient  to  dismay  the  natives, 
Baker  dressed  all  hie  troops  in  the  same  way,  and  pushed 
on  towards  tlic  equator,  intending  to  purge  the  new  territory 
of  the  slave-bun tcrs,  who  numbered  about  1,100  men,  and 
who  were  mostly  Arabs  of  the  Soudan.  There  vaera  also 
many  black  soldiers  who  had  deserted  f  I'om  the  Government  in 
Khartoom,  and  had  settled  in  the  employ  of  a  firm  entitled 
Agad  and  Co.,  which  alone  employed  2,500  slave-huntei'S  in 
Central  Africa.  These  1,100  men  were  armed  with  rifles, 
musketa,  double-barrelled  guns,  and  were  oHicercd  in  imita- 
tion of  the  regular  troops.  They  had  endeavored  to  excite 
the  natives  against  the  government,  though  in  some  cases 
niisucceasfnlly,  throughout  the  Upper  Nile  countries. 

Arrived  at  tJie  extreme  limits  of  navigation  of  the  Nile, 
at  the  foot  of  the  lost  cataracts,  in  N.  lat.  \°  38',  Baiter  found 
it  impossible  to  make  friends  with  the  natives.  He  therefore 
left  the  ships  with  150  men  iu  charge  of  tliem,  and  stalled 
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with  100  men  for  tlie  country  of  the  Lobor^,  there  to  hh-e 
transport  and  carriere  to  bring  np  the  baggage  from  Gondo- 
koro,  Ftoih  tliat  point  the  whofe  of  the  expedition  for  the 
annexation  of  Central  Africa  and  the  Bnppreasion  of  Slavery 
nnmbered  only  212  nicked  men.  For  four  daj-a  he  marched 
■witli  the  100  men  wliom  he  took  with  him  through  the  Lobor^ 
country  without  a  flliot  being  fired ;  but  in  tlie  meantime  a 
general  attaclc  had  been  made  upon  the  lessels,  tlie  Egyptian 
officer  in  command  having  of  conrao  neglected  all  the  orders 
that  were  given  him,  and  it  was  only  after  a  severe  contest 
resulting  fnim  disgraceful  iiliamanagement  that  the  enemy 
was  repnlaed. 

From  Loborfe,  Baker  marched  to  Fatiko,  and  thence  to 
Masindi  (in  lat,  1"  45'  N.),  the  capital  of  Kabba  Kega,  our 
old  friend  Kamraai's  successor.  Here  he  found  that  tlie  ivory 
and  slave  traders  had  spread  all  kinds  of  evil  reports  abont  his 
expedition,  inflaming  the  native  tribes  against  it.  Kabba  R6ga 
had  been  told  tliat  Baker  Pasha  was  coming  at  the  head  of  an 
Egyptian  army  to  take  forcible  possession  of  his  conntry,  and 
annex  it  to  Egypt,  with  the  view  of  exacting  Iieavy  taxes  and 
tributes,  and  carrying  away  the  people.  It  was  accordingly 
agreed,  between  the  traders  and  tue  Negro  chiefs,  to  murder 
Baker  if  possible,  and  by  every  means  to  prevent  the  progi-eas 
of  the  Egyptian  soldiers. 

Shortly  after  ho  had  arrived  with  a  portion  of  his  men  at 
Masindi,  the  King,  according  to  African  custom,  sent  him  a 
present  of  ten  jars  of  pomb6.'"  This  liquor  was  heavily  charged 
with  poison,  and  al!  who  partook  of  it  were  suddenly  seized 
with  severe  illness.  But  by  administering  strong  antidotes,  the 
poison  was  nentralizod  in  every  case,  and  no  lives  were  lost. 
Baker  then  despatched  some  of  his  ofiicers  as  messengers  to 
demand  why  the  poisoned  beer  had  been  sent  into  his  camp; 
but  as  soon  as  they  entered  jiis  village,  Kabba  B^ga  ordered  them 
to  be  killed,  and  they  were  all  murdered  in  cold  blood.  War 
was  then  proclaimed  ;  the  chief  beating  his  great  drums,  and 
ordering  a  levy  of  ten  thousand  warriors.  A  large  body  of 
them  attacked  Baker,  who  had  only  aliout  a  huhdrcd  Egyptian 
trojpa  with  him.  These  men  were  all  greatly  fatigued  with 
the  long  journey  into  tlie  interior,  and  some  of  thera  were  still 
Buffering  from  the  effects  of  the  poisoned  drink.  It  was,  there- 
fore, necessary  that  ho  should  beat  a  retreat  before  the  swarms 
of  enemies  assailing  him,  and  he  retired  after  burning  his  camp 
and  heavy  baggage.  During  seven  days  of  great  danger  and 
hardship,  the  backward    inarch  of  the  Egyptians  was  sorely 
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harassed,  and  four  or  five  of  liia  men  were  left  dead  on  tlio 
i-oute.  At  the  end  of  this  ]>criloiiB  week,  they  came  to  the 
province  of  Rionga,  a  chief  hostile  to  Kabl)a  Rega,  and  welcome 
assistance  was  then  obtained.  The  parsuit  liad  already  been 
nbaudoned ;  bnt  with  a  view  to  puniali  Ksbba  R^ga,  it  was  ar- 
ranged tltat  liionga  should  BuppI;  3,000  armed  men,  and  that 
tliese  with  a  portion  of  Baker^own  force  should  return  towai-d 
Masindi  and  attack  the  enemy.  Balier  promised  that  if  this 
cspedition  was  snccesef  nl,  Hionga  should  be  appointed  governor 
of  his  own  and  Kabl)a  Saga's  district  in  the  name  of  the  Khedive 
of  Egy^t,  With  the  remainder  of  Lis  men  Baker  then  turned 
northwai-da,  but  in  passing  through  one  of  the  villages  was  fired 
upon  by  tlie  slave-tmdei-s,  who  were  located  there.  He  thus 
lost  tliirty  of  his  soldiers.  But  the  attack  was  siicceasfully  re- 
pclled^ne  hundred  and  forty  of  the  slavera'  partv  were  alain, 
and  many  prieonei-s  were  taken.  The  captivM  declared  that 
the  orders  of  their  masters  and  of  the  chiefs  friendly  to  them 
were  to  kill  "  the  Nazarene" — meaning  Baker — wherever  and 
whenever  they  could. 

Baker  returned  to  Fatiko  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  gar- 
rison, whom  he  fonnd  all  safe.  "  Here,"  be  says,  "a  iinalat- 
tack  was  made  npon  the  expedition  by  the  slave-hnntera,  wlio, 
however,  were  utterly  ronted  \vith  great  loss,  and  from  that 
time  the  whole  of  the  natives  eontiiuied  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  to  help  the  expedition,  and  slavery  was  entirely  siip- 
pi-essed." 

This  chastisement  cleared  the  wJiole  eonntry  arcnind  Gflnd(>- 
koro,  and  down  towards  Kabba  B^ga's  territory.  After  a  season 
of  repose,  which  wasimperativeiy  needed,  Baker besan  systemati- 
cally to  organize  the  districts  which  were  in  his  posaession, 
He  made  Fatiko  the  thief  town  of  the  new  territory,  and  ap- 
puhited  811  i>erin tend enta  at  the  other  stations.  Before  long  the 
natives  settled  peacefully  under  tlie  new  government,  and  ap- 
peared well  satistied  with  the  safety  and  quiet  whicli  it  afforded. 
The  light  tribute  exacted  of  a  basket  of  bread  and  a  bundle  of 
grass  per  month  for  eacli  hut  was  paid  willingly  and  regularly ; 
auil  when  Sir  Samuel  went  finally  northward  in  1873,  liaving 
c!>mpleted  his  task,  the  people  of  Fatiko  gave  him  the  heartiest 
of  aJJieus,  calling  him  "father"  and  "master,"  and  looking 
upon  him  as  their  future  protector. 

Next  to  Fatiko,  the  chief  station  of  the  now  territory  will  be 
Gondokoro.  Eight  more  points  have  been  marked  out  as  prin- 
cipal posts,  and  these  will  constitute  a  chain  leading  tmm 
Kubiato  the  Albert  NTunza.     A  thousand  udditioual  troops 
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have  l)een  sent  to  garriaon  tLese  etatious.  Baker  Bays  that  the 
slave-tr&fhu  iB  now  impossUiIe  in  the  territory  of  the  White  Nile, 
and  that  a  fit&hlo  govGrninciit  is  eBtabliehcd  in  the  very  centre 
of  Africa.  Tliree  small  eteainei-s  were  intended  to  E>e  trane- 
ported  in  pieecs  to  the  great  lakes  on  tho  backs  of  cameU,  and 
are  now,  in  ail  pi-obability,  plying  un  thcBe  iinmense  waters. 
There  are,  at  the  present  time,  eleven  steamers  carrying  on 
traffic  on  the  Wliite  Nile  above  Kliartooni ;  and  the  Khedive  is 
abunt  commencing  a  railway  to  connect  Cairo  with  Khartooin. 

We  are  told  tliat  Baker's  mission  has  been  entirely  succese- 
ful ;  that,  in  his  capacity  of  representative  of  the  Khedive,  he 
haa  not  only  annexed  tlie  Kile  basin  as  far  as  the  equator  to  . 
tlie  Egyptian  dominions,  bnt,  more  important  still,  has  snc- 
ceedea  in  putting  down  the  slave-trade  in  that  whole  territory; 
and  tliat  a  strong  government  lias  been  established,  tranquillity 
restored,  and  the  way  rendered  safe  to  travellers  as  far  as  Zan- 
zibar. Should  this  prove  true,  even  in  part,  Baker  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  high  place  among  the  bcnefactcirs  of  his  kind ;  but, 
as  will  be  seen  in  a  siihseqiient  chapter,  Schweinfurth  does  not 
take  nearly  so  hopeful  a  view  of  the  results  of  the  Egyptian  oo- 
CQpation. 

As  to  the  gec^Tfiphical  results  of  this  expedition,  Sir  Samnt>( 
is  persuaded  that  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Albert  K'Yanza  are 
one,  having  thus  a  length  of  not  less  than  seven  hundred  miles, 
and  that  a  vessel  can  be  launched  near  Murchison  FslU,  at  tlie 
head  of  the  N'YanZa,  and  sail  to  Ujiji,  or  lower,  through  ten 
degrees  of  latitude.  If  this  be  so,  then  iimton  and  Livingstone, 
or  Speke  and  Baker,  or  both,  Iiave  made  a  tremendous  error  in 
calculating  the  i-espcctive  altitudes  of  the  two  lakes — an  error 
of  nearly  1,000  feeL 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
LXfBiasToirars  discovert  of  laeb  mrAsaA. 

JIftkb  Ilia  retnrn  fi-om  Ins  famona  joarney  across  tlic  conti* 
nent  in  1855-6,  Livingatoue  only  romained  in  England  long 
enongh  to  publish  Itis  account  of  that  iouniey,  and  to  make 
prepamtione  foi'  another  expedition  which  he  had  resolved  to 
nndortake,  with  the  object  of  finding  how  far  inland  tiie  Zjim- 
beei  and  its  afSueots  were  actually  navigable  by  steamers,  and 
also  of  penetrating  the  i-egions  north  of  that  river,  so  as  to  con- 
nect his  owji  discoveries  with  thosouf  iitirtonand  Speke.  Botli 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  the  government  cave  a 
hearty  support  to  tiiis  expedition.  Livmgstone  was  made  uon- 
8nl,  which  gave  liie  undertaking  a  semi  national  character :  and 
the  most  liliernl  provision  was  made  for  him  in  tlie  way  of^ sup- 
plies, including  a  small  steam  launch,  the  Ma  liohert,  which 
was  Bont  out  from  England  in  sections,  and  put  together  at  the 
month  of  the  Zambesi  River.  He  also  secured  competent  as- 
sistants in  the  persons  of  his  bi-othei-,  the  Kev.  Chailes  Living- 
stone, who  had  been  living  for  some  years  in  Massachusetts, 
and  Dr.  Kirk,  an  accomplished  botanist. 

Tlie  exjjedition  left  England  on  the  10th  of  March,  1858,  and 
reached  tho  mouth  of  tlie  Zambesi  River  in  May.  The  delta 
of  tlie  Zambesi  marks  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  in 
Africa.  The  whole  range  of  coast  from  the  Luabo  Channel  to 
Quillimano  really  belongs  to  that  river,  for  the  Quillimane  is  in 
fact  only  a  branch  of  the  Zambesi,  which  takes  a  direction  due 
east  at  about  sixteen  degrees  south  latitude.  Between  the  most 
westerly  entmuce  to  the  Zambesi  and  Quillimane,  not  less  than 
seven  subsidiary  streams  ponr  their  waters  into  tho  Indian 
Ocean.  This  vast  delta  far  surpasses  that  of  the  Nile,  and,  if 
properly  cultivated,  would  undoubtedly  equal  it  in  fertility. 
The  Zambesi  itself  almost  i-ivals  in  magnitude  the  great  river 
of  I^vpt,  and  in  some  respects  considerably  resembles  it.  Like 
the  Nile,  it  has  its  gi-eat  annnal  flood,  overflowing  and  fertiliz- 
ing the  surrounding  country.  It  lias  also  its  falls,  catamcts, 
and  shallows,  wiiich  present  obstacles  to  continuous  navigation. 
Tho  perpendienlar  rise  of  tlie  Zambesi,  in  a  portion  of  its  couree 
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where  it  is  compressed  between  lofty  hills,  is  eighty  feet,  bnt 
in  the  dry  Beawu  there  are  parts  of  tho  river  where  tlicre  are 
only  eigliteen  inuliea  of  water,  Livingstone's  party  had  re- 
peatedly U)  drag  their  steamer  over  such  shallows.  To  navi- 
gate the  river  throughout  the  whole  year,  vessels  of  only  eigh- 
teen inches'  draught  would  be  required ;  but,  in  the  flood  sea- 
son, the  cataracts  arc  obliterated  by  the  rise  of  the  waters,  and 
steamers  of  conaiderable  burden  could  l>e  used,  tlie  rapidity  of 
the  current,  however,  demanding  a  high  amount  of  power.  ■  In 
the  long  spaces  between  the  cataracts  vessels  of  several  feet; 
dranght  mi^lit  i)ly  at  almost  any  time  ;  bnt  this  would  imply 
loading  and  unloading,  and  a  considerable  number  of  such 
vessels  working  iu  connection. 

The  delta  reaches  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  miles  inland, 
and  the  soil  is  so  rich  that  cotton  might  be  cultivated  to  an 
immense  extent ;  while  there  is  an  area,  eiglity  miles  in  lengtli 
and  fifty  in  breadth,  which;  Livingstone  says,  would,  if  pni])- 
erly  treated,  supply  the  whole  of  Eiiix)pe  with  sugar,  band- 
banks  and  rapids  much  impeded  the  progress  of  the  little 
steamer  at  certain  points,  while  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed 
was  enormous — said  fuel  eonsiatnig  of  blocks  of  tlie  finest 
ebony  and  lignum  vits,  of  a  quality  that  would  bring  six 
ponnds  uer  ton  iu  England.  In  spite  of  all  this,  oven  the 
Iieavy-laaeu  native  camies  gained  niwn  the  asthmatic  little 
craft,  which  puffed  and  panted  after  tlieni  in  vain. 

Tlie  Bceuery  is  not  interesting  in  the  lower  course  of  the 
river  j  it  is  a  drearj',  nninliabited  expanse  of  grassy  plains, 
with  the  round  gi-eeii  t(>]is  of  the  stately  palm-trees,  at  a 
distance,  having  the  appeai-auce  of  being  8iiS|)ended  in  the  air. 
The  bi'oad  river  has  many  tow  islands,  ini  which  aic  to  be  seen 
large  flocks  of  water-fowl,  such  as  geese,  spoonbills,  henrtis, 
and  flamingoes;  repulsive  ci'ocodiles,  with  open  jaws,  sleep 
and  bask  in  the  sun  ou  the  low  banks,  and,  hearing  any  un- 
wonted sound, glide  quietly  into  the  stream.  "The  hippopot- 
amus, having  seloetea  some  still  reacii  of  the  river  to  spend 
the  day  in,  rises  from  the  bottom,  where  he  has  been  enjoying 
his  morning  bath  after  the  labora  of  the  night  on  shore,  Inows 
a  puff  of  spray  out  of  his  nostrils,  shakes  the  watei-  out  of  his 
eaiv,  puts  up  his  en<irmon»  snout  and  yawns — sounding  a  loud 
alarm  to  the  rest  of  the  herd,  if  he  sliould  feel  that  there  is 
any  occasion ;  his  notes  being  like  those  of  a   monster  bas- 

B001I-" 

In  the  upper  conrse  of  the  Zambesi,  and  among  the  hills, 
the  scenery  is  very  striking,  and  it  is  rendered  still  more  ao  by 
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the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  birds: — "The  birds,  from  tlie 
novelty  of  their  notes  and  phimage,  arrest  the  attention  of  a 
traveller  perEiaps  more  than  the  pecnliaritiee  of  the  scenery. 
Tlie  dark  woods  resound  witli  the  lively  and  exultant  son^  of 
the  kinghunter  (Halcyon  siriolaia),  aa  he  sits  perched  on  high 
among  the  trees.  As  tlie  Bteamer  moves  on  throneli  the  wiiid- 
iiig  channel,  a  pretty  little  lieron  or  bright  kingfisher  darts  ont 
in  alarm  from  the  edge  of  the  bank,  flies  on  aliead  a  short 
distance,  and  settles  quietly  down;  to  be  again  frightened  off 
ill  a  few  seconds  as  we  approach.  The  magnificent  fish-liawk 
(Halimtus  vocifer)  sits  on  tbe  top.of  a  mangrove-tree,  digest- 
ing his  moniing  meal,  and  is  clearly  unwilling  to  stir  until  the 
imminence  of  danger  compels  him  at  last  to  spread  his  great 
wings  for  flight.  The  glossy  ibis,  acnte  of  ear  .to  a  remarkable 
degree,  hears  from  afar  the  unwonted  sound  of  the  paddles, 
and,  springing  from  the  mud  where  his  family  has  been  quietly 
feasting,  is  off,  screaming  out  his  loud,  harsh,  and  defiant  ha  I 
hat  ha!  long  before  tlie  danger  is  near. 

"The  winter  birds  of  passage,  snch  as  the  jellow  wagtail 
and  bltio  aroiigo  shrikes,  have  all  gotio,  and  other  kinds  nave 
come;  the  brown  kite  with  his  piping  like  a  boatswain's 
■whistle,  the  spotted  cuckoo  with  a  ^^all  like  'pula,'  and  the 
roller  and  hombiil  with  their  loud,  high  notes,  are  occasionally 
distinctly  heard,  though  generally  this  harsher  music  is  half 
drowned  in  the  volume  of  sweet  sounds  poured  forth  from 
many  a  throbbing  throat,  which  makes  an  African  Chrietnias 
seem  like  an  English  May.  Borne  birds  of  the  weaver  kind 
have  laid  aside  their  winter  garments  of  a  sober  brown,  and 
appear  in  a  gay  summer  dress  of  scarlet  and  jet  black ;  others 
liavo  passed  fmin  green  to  bright  yellow,  with  patches  like 
black  velvet.  The  brisk  little  cock  wliydali-bird  with  a  pink 
bill,  after  assuming  his  summer  garb  of  black  and  white,  has 
gi-aceful  plumes,  attached  to  his  new  eoat ;  his  flnery,  as  some 
believe,  is  to  please  at  least  seven  hen  birds  with  which  he  is 
said  to  live.  Birds  of  song  are  not  entirely  confined  to  vil- 
lages ;  but  they  have  in'  Africa  been  bo  often  observed  to  con- 
gregate around  villages,  as  to  produce  the  impression  that  song 
ana  bean^  may  have  been  intended  to  please  the  eye  and  ear 
of  man,  for  it  is  onl}'  when  we  approauu  the  haunts  of  men 
that  we  know  that  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come. 
A  red-throated  black  weaver  bii'd  comes  in  flocks  a  little  later, 
wearing  a  long  train  of  magnificent  plumes,  which  seem  to  be 
greatly  in  his  way  when  working  for  his  dinner  among  the 
long  grass.    A  goatsucker,  or  night-jar  {C'oifieiomia  vexUlariiui), 
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only  ten  inaliea  long  from  head  to  tail,  also  attracta  tlie  eye  m 
November  by  a  couple  of  featbere  tweiity-eix  inclieB  long  in 
the  middle  of  cauli  wing,  the  ninth  and  tenth  from  the  outside. 
They  givo  a  slow,  wavy  motion  to  the  wings,  and  evidently 
retard  hiB  flight,  for  at  otlier  times  he  files  so  quick  that  no 
boy  conld  hit  him  with  a  stone.  The  natives  can  kill  a  hare 
by  throwing  a  club,  and  make  good  running  shots ;  bnt  no  one 
ever  etraok  a  night-jar  in  common  dress,  though  in  the  evening 
twilight  they  settle  close  to  one's  feet.  Wliat  may  be  the 
object  of  the  flight  of  the  male  bird  being  retaixled  we  cannot 
tell.  The  males  alone  possess  these  featners,  and  only  for  a 
time." 

The  honey-guide  is  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  intelligence : 
— "  How  is  it  tliat  every  member  of  its  family  has  learned 
that  alt  men,  white  or  black,  are  fond  of  honeytt  The  instant 
tlie  little  fellow  gets  a  glimpse  of  a  man,  he  liastcns  to  greet 
him  with  the  hearty  invitation  to  come  to  a  beehive  and  take 
some  boncy.  He  flies  on  in  the  proper  direction,  perches  on  a 
tree,  and  looks  back  to  see  if  yon  are  following ;  then  on  to 
another  and  another,  until  he  guides  you  to  the  spot.  If  yon 
do  not  accept  bis  first  invitation,  he  follows  you  with  pressing 
■importunities— quite  as  anxious  to  lure  the  stranger  to  the 
beehive  as  other  birds  are  to  draw  him  away  from  their  own 
nests.  Except  when  on  the  raareh,  our  men  were  sure  to 
accept  the  invitation,  and  manifested  their  acquiesuenee  by  a 
peculiar  responsive  whistle,  meaning,  as  they  said,  'All  right, 

fa  ahead  ;  we  are  coming.'     The  bird  never  deceived  them, 
ut  always  guided  them  to  a  hive  of  beea,  tliougli  some  had 
bnt  little  lioney  in  store." 

The  bini  which  guards  the  buffalo  and  the  rhinoceros  is  also 
very  intelligent :  "  The  grass  is  often  so  tall  and  dense  that 
one  conid  go  close  up  to  these  animals  quite  unpcrceived  ;  bnt 
the  guardian  bird,  sitting  on  the  beast,  sees  the  njiproach  of 
danger,  fla^is  its  wings  and  screams,  which  causbs  its  bulky 
charge  to  rush  off  from  a  f<>e  he  has  neither  seen  nor  heard ; 
for  his  reward  the  vigilant  little  watcher  lias  ttie  pick  of  the 
parasites  of  his  fat  friend." 

The  Portuguese  have  two  stations  or  forts  on  tlie  Zambesi — 
one  at  Senna,  the  other  at  Tcte ;  but  they  hold  them  by  suffer- 
ance ratlier  than  by  prestige  or  power,  for  they  have  to  pay  a 
kind  of  blackmail  in  presents  to  the  neighboring  tribes  for 
permission  to  reside  in  the  country ;  nor  do  tiie  commercial 
advantages  of  these  settlements  appear  to  compensate  for  Uie 
cost  of  their  maintenance.    Yet  the  natural  i-esources  of  the 
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district  are  very  great.  Indigo  grows  wild  on  tlie  banks  of  the 
river,  and  the  atreefs  of  Tete  are  ovcrgi-own  witli  tlie  plant  as 
a  weed.  The  aiigar-cane  thrives  abundant];  almost  in  a  state 
4>f  wildness.  Caoutchonc  and  calamba-root,  used  as  a  mordant 
for  colore,  are  found  in  great  plenty.  Iran  ore  is  worked  by 
the  natives,  and  excellent  coal  is  ronnd  in  large  quantity — 
there  being  one  seam  which  was  seen  cropping  out  on  the 
hanks  of  the  river,  which  measures  five  feet  in  thickness.  The 
prodnce  of  the  gold-washings  on  the  Zambesi  was  at  one  time 
considerable,  hut  the  tributaries  have  never  been  "pros- 
pected," nor  has  any  but  the  rodest  machinery  ever  been  used. 

Steaming  dowly  up  the  river,  Liviiigstono  reached  Tete  on 
the  8th  oi  September,  and  here  hefoond  the  faithful  Mako- 
]olos  who  accompanied  Iiim  thus  far  from  Liiiyanti  in  1856. 
They  were  still  waiting  for  him,  and  were  almost  overwhelmed 
with  delight  at  liis  appearance.  Some  fell  upon  his  neck, 
while  others  stood  off  at  a  respectful  distance,  saying :  "  Do 
not  touch  him :  yon  will  spoil  bin  new  clothes  1 " 

Next  to  the  discovery  of  the  great  Nyassa  Lake,  the  most 
important  work  accomplished  by  this  expedition  was  the 
exploration  of  the  river  Shir6,  the  great  nortliem  tributary  of 
the  Zambesi,  which  it  joins  about  a  liundred  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  Portngueso  ao  not  seem  to  have  known  anything  of 
this  stream,  being  deterred  from, attempting  its  navigation  by 
the  dense  vegetation  which  clogs  its  month  ;  and  Livingstone 
was  probably  the  first  Europenn  that  ever  ascended  it.  He 
entered  it  in  Jauoary,  1859,  and  steamed  np  it  about  a  hnn- 
dred  miles,  when  further  progress  was  prevented  by  a  series 
of  cataracts  and  rapids  nearly  40  miles  long,  the  fii-at  and  most 
important  of  which  Livingstone  named  after  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Societj. 
It  was  not  considered  prudent  on  this  occasion  to  push  beyond 
the  Murchison  Falls ;  so  tlie  party  returned  to  Tete  for  further 
Bnpplie& 

In  March,  Livingstone,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Kirk,  again 
ascended  the  river,  with  the  determination  to  leave  the  steamer 
at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  and  posh  on  afoot  to  Lake  Shirwa. 
His  starting-point  was  the  villf^  of  Chibisa,  the  chief  of  the 
most  important  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  who  at  once  entered 
into  friendly  negotiations,  showing  considerable  intelligence, 
shrewdness,  and  good-feeling.  He  was  a  firm  believer  m  the 
special  bestowment  of  Divine  favor  upon  kings.  Before  his 
father  died,  he  said,  he  was  himself  but  a  common  man ;  bat 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  high  office,  he  was  couscious  of 
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power  passing  into  his  head  and  down  his  back.  He  felt  it 
enter,  and  then  ho  knew  that  he  was  a  chief  poesceeed  of  wis- 
dom and  invested  with  anthority. 

Having  left  their  steamer  as  proposed,  Livinffstono  and 
Kirk,  accompanied  hj  a  party  of  natives,  pniceedeaon  foot  to 
Lako  Shirwa,  reaching  it  on  the  IStli  of  April.  They  found  it 
to  be  a  lai^  body  of  water,  bitter  and  slightly  brackish,  but 
abounding  in  iish,  crocodiles,  and  hippopotami.  The  lake  is 
about  60  miles  long  and  30  broad,  and  is  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  the  shores  being  fringed  witli  reeds  and  papyrus- 
plants.  It  is  about  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
lias  no  outlet,  though  it  is  only  separated  from  Lake  Nyassa 
by  ft  narrow  atrip  of  laud,  over  whicii  the  suitiIub  water  of  the 
Sliirwa  probably  runs  iu  seasons  of  flood.  The  people  living 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  lako  had  never  heard  of  the  existence  of 
white  men ;  and  wlien  the  exploring  party  first  appeared,  the 
men  were  ext^ssively  timid,  the  women  fled  into  the  huts  and 
closed  the  doors,  and  even  tlie  hens  took  wing  and  left  their 
chickens  in  dismay. 

Livingstone's  discovery  of  Lake  Nyassa  would  alone  give 
him  a  nigh  place  among  African  explorers,  even  if  he  liad 
accomplished  nothing  more.  Captain  Burton  would  prohahly 
have  been  the  firet  to  reach  it,  if  he  had  not  been  misled  by 
erroneous  reports;  for  having  been  told  by  the  Arabs  that  the 
lake  which  he  liad  been  directed  by  his  instructions  to  seek, 
was  small  and  important,  he  changed  hia  course  from  west  to 
northwest  and  came  upon  Lake  Tanganyika  instead.  Living- 
Btono  accomplished  the  iourney  to  the  lake  by  an  overland 
march  of  twenty  days  from  Chibisa's  village,  reaching  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1S59,  at  the  point 
where  the  Shire  issues  from  it  in  lat.  14°  25'  S.  This  is  its 
extreme  southern  end.  The  length  of  the  lake  is  about  200 
miles,  and  its  breadth  between  50  and  60.  It  is  liable  to  sud- 
den and  violent  storms,  in  one  of  which  the  travellers  were 
nearly  shipwrecked  on  the  occasion  of  their  second  visit.  Its 
depth  is  so  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  year,  that  there 
ia  only  a  difEeretice  of  three  feet  between  its  highest  and  low- 
est condition,  although  it  receives  the  waters  of  five  rivers  on 
its  western  side.  The  principal  affluent  is  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity. The  travellers  remained  bnt  a  short  time  at  Lake 
Nyassa,  which  they  did  not  attempt  at  this  time  to  explore.  On 
the  return  jonrney,  which  took  forty  days  ;  they  suffered  many 
privations  and  wej-e  accidently  poisoned  by  eating  some  c'«&- 
sava  roots  which  had  not  been  previously  prepared  for  food. 
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On  the  2d  of  February,  1860,  the  entire  party  were  ouce  more 
aasembled  at  Tete. 

Livingstone's  nan-ative  of  this  expedition  covers  a  period  of 
nearly  six  years,  during  wliich  ho  was  constantly  extending  the 
area  of  his  explorations  ;  but  as  these  were  over  a  region  witli 
the  general  features  of  which  he  has  already  made  us  faoiiliar, 
and  as  hia  record  lacks  the  intei-est  of  liis  earlier  travels, 
we  will  here  only  mention  the  principal  iourueys  which  he 
undertook,  and  tuea  snoimarizo  the  i-eenlts  of  bis  observa- 
tions. 

In  May,  1860,  he  left  Tete  for;  the  Upper  Zambesi  Valley, 
chiefly  for  the  pui-pose  of  carrying  back  the  faithful  Makololo 
who  bad  left  their  homes  with  him  fonr  years  before.  They 
followed  nearly  the  same  route  by  which  they  liad  come  east- 
ward in  1856,  and  performed  tlie  journey  in  safety.  At  Scs- 
heke  be  found  the  chief  Sokeletu  atill  alive  but  suffering  fi-ora 
leprosy ;  and  at  Linjanti  he  found  his  wagon  with  bis  scicn- 
tiho  instruments  and  some  goods,  standing  just  as  he  had  left  it 
seven  years  previously.  (Jn  the  return  to  Tete  he  lost  his  in- 
struments and  Dr.  Kirk's  botanical  collection,  by  trying  to  pass 
the  Kebrabasa  Rapids  in  canoes  ;  and  subsequently  in  going  in 
the  Ma  Robert  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  the  leaky  craft 
grounded  on  a  sand  bank  and  soon  went  to  pieces.  The  Pio- 
neer, a  stronger  and  better  steamer,  was  sent  out  from  England 
to  replace  it  In  July,  1861,  be  made  another  journey  to  lake 
Shirwa,  iu  company  with  Bishop  Mackenzie  of  the  Universi- 
ties mission  ;  and  iu  August  of  the  same  year  readied  Lake 
Nyasea  a  second  time,  by  having  a  four-oared  boat  carried 
around  the  Murchision  Falls  and  rtipSds  and  paddling  up  the 
IShire.  Ho  spent  two  months  in  exploring  tlio  lake,  in  com- 
pany with  his  brotlier  and  Dr.  Kirk,  but  only  enccceded  in 
skirting  a  portion  of  the  western  shore.  In  June,  1S62,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  explore  t!ie  Ilovuma  River,  which  enters 
the  Indian  Ocean  between  lat.  10°  and  11°  S.,  north  of  the 
Portuguese  territory  ;  and  succeeded  in  ascending  it  to  a  point 
156  miles  from  the  sea.  Two  months  prior  to  thia  latter  jour- 
ney, oil  the  27th  of  April,  Mrs.  Livingstone  died  at  Shnpanga, 
a  victim  to  the  terrible  climate  of  the  Lower  Zambesi,  finally, 
in  August,  September,  and  October,  1863,  Livingstone,  with 
only  a  party  of  natives,  made  a  third  joumoy  tQ  Lake 
Nyassa,  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  travel  entirely  round  it, 
but  was  compelled  to  turn  back  after  marching  al>out  500  miles 
on  account  of  tlie  impossibility  of  procuring  food,  and  the  in- 
subordination of  his  followers.     During  the  latter  part  of  tuB 
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journey,  he  was  od  tlie  liigh-road  £1*010  Lake  Nyassa  to  Gas- 
eml>e — Magyar's  "  Molnwa  kingdom." 

Five  yeara  liaving  now  been  epent  in  laborious  oxploratiun, 
atlonded  witli  many  and  great  difficulties,  and  resulting,  iu  . 
<»iuieo.tion  with  tlio  unfortunate  Universities  JU  ission,  in  the  loss 
of  some  valuable  lives,  orders  were  transmitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  tlie  expedition  should  be  witlidmwu,  and  that  Liv- 
ingstone should  return  to  England.  The  Government  had 
been  disappointed  in  various  particulai-s — in  the  commercial 
capabilities  both  of  the  Zambesi  and  Rovuma ;  in  regard  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
suppressing  it;  iu  the  lamentable  failui-e  of  the  Universities 
Mission ;  and  in  the  generally  unsettled  and  diingerous  state  of 
the  country.     Livingstone,  too,  was  far  from  satislied  with  the 

f:eographi(»l  results  of  his  labors;  and  it  was  with  little  re- 
iictance  tlian  in  February,  1864,  he  left  the  Zambesi  and  sailed 
for  England  via  ZaTizibar  and  Bombay. 

The  river  &hir6,  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  which  was, 
as  we  have  said,  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  ex- 
pedition, is  not  so  wide  as  the  Zambesi,  but  it  is  deeper,  and 
is  more  easily  navigated.  Its  depth  is  not  less  than  hve  feet, 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  it  drains  an  exceedingly  fertile  valley  flanked 
by  linely-wooded  hills.  In  some  places  the  stream  runs  with 
great  velocity,  thus  furnishing  a  water-power  which  might  bo 
extensively  utilized.  Dr.  Livingstone,  iu  all  his  travels,  has 
not  anywhere  observed  so  large  an  extent  and  so  high  a  degree 
of  cultivation.  Maize,  yams,  hemp,  pumpkins,  sweet  potatoes, 
peas,  sugar-cane,  lemons,  ginger,  tobacco,  and  cotton  abounded  ; 
and  lie  is  of  opinion  that  the  capability  of  the  country  for  the 
pi"odnution  of  cotton  can  scariicly  be  exaggerated.  He  sent 
samples  to  Manchester,  where  it  was  pronounced  to  bo  of  the 
tiiieet  quality,  and  300  lbs.  of  clean  cotton  wool  were  pur- 
chased for  less  than  a  penny  per  pound.  It  also  appears  that 
fi"ee  labor  is  as  easily  procured  hero  as  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  Livingstone's  discovery  of  this  rich  and  densely  populated 
district,  with  its  great  navigable  river.  In  a  dciipatch  to  the 
English  Foreign  Office  he  says,  "  We  have  opened  a  cotton  and 
sugar  district  of  great  and  unknown  extent,  and  which  really 
eeems  to  afford  reasonable  prospect  of  great  commercial  bene- 
fit to  our  own  country;  it  presents  facilities  for  commanding  a 
large  section  of  the  slave-market  on  the  coast,  and  offers  a  £ir 
hope  of  its  suppression  by  lawful  commerce." 
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In  tbe  baein  of  the  Sbir^  there  ib  a  eeriee  of  terraces — the 
first  beiDg  below  the  MurchisoTi  Falla  ;  the  second  is  a  plateau 
of  two  thousand,  and  the  third  of  three  thousand,  feet  of  ele- 
vation. There  must  therefore  be  a  great  variety  of  uliuiate; 
bat  cotton  is  extensively  cultivated  on  all  the  terraces,  and  the 
people  wei-o  to  be  observed  everywhere  picking,  cleauing,  or 
spiuniug  it.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  hare  no  cattle, 
but  the  number  of  wild  animals  is  prodigious,  and  gi'cat  herds 
'  of  elephants  roam  over  the  mai-shcs  and  plains. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  elevated  plateaux  of  tlie  SbirS  valley 
that  the  enterprise  known  as  the  Universitios  Mission  had  its 
first  station,  and  here  was  the  residence  of  the  late  Inuicnted 
Bishop  Mackenzie.  Tho  remains  of  this  most  devoted  man  lie 
under  the  shade  of  one  of  the  giants  of  the  Afriian  forest, 
and  within  a  few  yards  of  tho  rippling  watera  of  the  &hir& 
Any  man,  however  well-meanin?,  may  fall  into  mistake.  Tak- 
ing a  false  estimate  of  his  position,  this  zealous  Christian  pas- 
tor unhappily  gave  an  active  armed  support  toa  tribe  which 
had  been  attacked  by  another  witli  the  determination  of  re- 
ducing it  to  slavery,  lie  tliiis  engaged  in  a  native  war,  and 
converted  a  religious  mission,  the  only  object  of  which  was  to 
iustroct  and  civilize  the  people,  into  an  association  for  the  for- 
cible liberation  o£  slaves.  But  the  country  was  at  the  time  in 
a  chronic  state  of  warfare  on  account  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
therefore  utterly  unsuited  to  the  purpose  of  the  benevolent 
missionary  Experiment  projected  by  the  Universities.  The  at- 
tempt was  therefore  abandoned  a  few  nionths  after  the  death 
of  Bisliop  Mackenzie  by  fevei',  many  privations  and  much  suf- 
fering having  been  endured  by  all  connected  with  it. 

Livingstone  declares  that  he  iiad  never  before  in  Africa  seen 
anything  like  so  dense  a  population  as  was  found  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Nyassa;  there  is  an  almost  unbroken  chain  of  vil- 
lages towards  the  south  end  of  it  Crowds  assembled  to  g:ize 
on  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  boat  under  sail ;  and  whenever 
the  explorers  landed,  they  wei-e  sun-ounded  by  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  eager  to  see  the  "  chirombo,"  or  wild  animals, 
feod.  But  these  people  were  inoffensive  in  their  curiosity,  sel- 
dom doing  more  than  slily  lifting  the  edges  of  the' tent  and 
peeping  in. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Nyassa  groat  caro  is  bestowed  on  the 
graves  of  the  dead.  The  bnrjing-gmunds  are  well  protected; 
tiiere  are  wide  paths  throngli  them ;  and  great  fig-trees  cast 
their  deep  shadows  over  these  places  of  mortal  repose.  The 
graves  of  tlie  sexes  were  distinguished  by  the  various  imple- 
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raents  or  ntensils  wliicli  their  occupants  had  used  durina  life ; 

but  they  were  all  broken.    A  piece  of  net  or  broken  pHddle  told 

that  a  Hflherina!!  slept  below  ;  and  the  gi-ave8  of  women  were 

marked  by  the  woodeu  moitar  and 

heavy  poBtlo  whieh  are  nsed   in 

pouiidin<r  corn,  or  by  the  basket 

in  which  the  meal  ib  sifted.     AU 

.   had  placed  over  them  fractured 

calabashes  and  pots  to  siguify  that 

I  now  the  need  of  daily  food  was 

!  at  an  end  forever. 

i       The  chiefs  of  the  district  were 

'  remarkable  for  their  coni-tesy  and 

;   the  genuine  hospitality  which  they 

'  exhibit  toward  strangers.     Que  of 

them  whom  the  travellers  foinid 

»>TTEHTOT  OBAVB.  in  his  Btockadc,  entered  franklv 

and  politely  into  conversation  with 

them,  and  not  onlv  pressed  food  upon  ihein,  but,  pointing  to  bis 

iron  bracelet,  richly  inlaid  with  copper,  inquired, "  Do  they  wear 

such  things  in  your  country] "and  on  being  told  that  they 

were  unknown,  immediately  took  itfrom  his  arm  and  presented 

it  to  Livingstone,  his  wife  doing  the  same  witli  here. 

The  exploring  party  found  the  land  well-cnltivated  in  all 
these  districts,  Bishop  Mackenzie  says,  "  I  came  out  here  to 
teach  these  people  agriculture,  but  I  tind  they  know  far  more 
about  it  than  I  do."  In  the  whole  country,  men,  women  and 
boys  were  all  eager  to  work  in  the  fields  for  hire  ;  and  indeed 
not  iti  the  fields  only,  but  to  bo  hired  for  any  description  of 
labor  which  they  could  accomplish.     One  of  the  exploring 


Earty,  for  example,  had  a  tattered  pair  of  ti'onsers,  and  one 
^  of  these  purchased  the  serviced  of  a  man  to  carry  a  heavy 
load  for  a  iniole  day,  and  he  thought  himself  well  enough 


paid ;  on  the  second  day  another  man  was  hired  for  the  other 
leg;  and  the  remains  of  the  garment,  including  the  buttons, 
eecured  the  services  of  another  for  the  third.  The  fruitfnlness 
of  the  conutry  renders  work  in  the  fields  very  light,  and  the 
task  of  procuring  subsistence  is  far  from  difiicult. 

The  inaunfactui-e  of  iron  tools  is  the  staple  industry  of  the 
highlands  of  the  Nyassa.  Every  village  has  its  sraelting- 
liouse,  charcoal  burners,  and  blacksmiths,  who  make  the  brace- 
lets and  anklets  in  general  use.  British  iron  is  not  esteemed, 
and  is  proni)unced  "  rotten."  Specimens  of  hoes  have  been 
pronounced  in   Birminghimi  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  best 
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Swedieli  iron,  and  the  metal  was  fonnd  to  be  of  so  liigli  a 
qtiality  that  au  Enfield  rifle  waa  made  of  it.  Potter)-  is  also 
manufactured  in  tlie  villages  round  tlie  Lakes  Sbirwa  and 
Kjaeea,  and  in  other  places. 

Id  those  districts  to  which  the  slave-trade  had  not  penetrated, 
the  social  and  political  state  of  the  countrj  visited  by  Dr. 
Livingstone  and  his  party  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa,  and  to  the  eastern  region  traversed 
Tty  BnrtOD  and  Speke.  The  Makololo  are  the  must  intelligent 
of  all  the  trilies  inhabiting  the  region  of  the  Zambesi.  Poly- 
gamy is  univei"8al  in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  the  women 
warmly  approve  of  it.  But  the  husbands  are  considorably 
hen-pecked.  The  travellera,  endeavoring  on  one  occasion  to 
piircnase  a  goat,  had  nearly  concludod  the  bargain,  wJien  a 
wife  came  forward  and  said  to  her  husband,  "  You  appear  as 
if  you  were  immarried,  selling  a  goat  without  consulting  your 
wife  I  What  sort  of  a  man  are  you  i "  The  party  tried  to  per- 
suade the  crestfallen  husband  to  pluck  up  a  little  spirit  and  to 
close  the  transaction ;  but  he  exclaimed,  "  No,  no ;  it  is  bad 
enough  aa  it  is  ;  I  have  already  brought  a  hornet's  nest  about 
my  ears."  The  travelloi's  say,  "  We  nave  known  a  wife  oi-der 
her  husband  not  to  sell  a  fowl,  merely,  as  we  supposed,  to 
prove  to  UB  that  she  had  the  upper  hand. 

Tlio  Makololo  ladies,  having  domestic  servants  to  wait  on 
them  and  perform  the  principal  part  of  the  household  work, 
have  abundance  of  leisure,  which  they  are  sometimes  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  to  employ.  The  men  declare  that  their  two  prin- 
cipal modes  of  killing  time  are  sipping  beer  and  smoking  bang, 
or  Indian  hemp.  Itie  husbauds  indulge  freely  in  these  pas- 
times, but  tliey  do  not  like  tlioir  wives  to  follow  their  example. 
The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  species  of  kilt  and  mantle 
and  a  profusion  of  bead  and  brass  ornaments.  The  "  pnncipal 
wife  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs  wore  eighteen  heavy 
brass  rings  on  each  leg,  and  three  of  copper  under  each  knee, 
nineteen  brass  rings  on  her  left  arm  and  eight  of  brass  and 
coppei'  on  her  riglit,  together  with  a  large  ivory  ring  above 
each  cIIkjw.  The  weight  of  the  rings,  of  course  seriously  im- 
peded her  gait ;  but  as  they  \vero  the  fashion  she  disregarded 
that.  The  most  extraordinary  device,  in  tliis  connection,  is  the 
peleic — a  ring  which  causes  tlie  upper  lip  to  project  two  inches 
beyond  the  tip  of  ttie  nose,  giving  to  tlie  mouth  the  elongation 
and  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  duck's  bill.  This  strange 
appendage  is  quit:;  a  necessity  in  order  to  aiiy  woman's  appear- 
ing in  public    Plumpness  is  considered  essential  to  lieaQty, 
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but  tlie  obesity  required  in  Uganda  would  be  considered  viil- 

fve.  Tfie  arrangement  of  the  hair  is  a  striking  peculiarity, 
inne  women  adopt  the  plan  of  spreading  it  out  over  a  hoop, 
which  enuircica  the  head;  otliers  supplement  their  own  by  ty- 
in<r  behind  it  bundles  of  false  hair;  some  plait  it  in  tbo  fonn 
of  horus ;  and  sometimes  the  natural  liair  is  di-awn  tightly  np 
from  tlio  forehead  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  Tlie  men,  in 
many  instanucR,  dye  their  hair  rod;  which  for  tliem  is  the  faah- 
ioiiable  color." 

The  Zambesi  and  Nyasaa  tribes  are,  in  regard  to  religion, 
monothcists;  but  in  combinati<m  witli  their  belief  iu  tlie  ex- 
istence of  one  God,  tliey  also  have  a  conviction  that  there  are 
other  spirits  wlio  may  l>e  induced  to  act  as  raediatoi-s  between 
Him  and  men,  and  these  may  be  influenced  by  incantations. 
They  have  a  firm  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Liv- 
ingstone says,  "TJieir  ideas  of  moral  evil  differ  in  no  respect 
from  ours;  but  they  consider  themselves  responsible  to  infer- 
ior beings  instead  of  to  the  Supreme."  Evil  speaking,  lying,  ha- 
tred, and  disobedience  to  parents  and  neglect  of  them  are  rec- 
c^nized  as  sins,  as  well  as  theft,  murder,  and  adultery.  The 
only  addition  which  conld  be  made  by  a  missionary  to  tlieir 
moral  code  is  the  rejection  of  polygamy,  "  All  the  Af  licans," 
say  the  travellers,  "that  we  have  met  with  Jiere  are  as  fully 
persuaded  of  their  future  existence  as  of  their  present,"  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  associate  with  tlieir  belief  any  idea  of  a  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments. 

Their  superstitions  are  very  childish.  Belief  in  magic  is  so 
general  among  men  that  it  would  be  sti'ange  if  it  did  not  pi-e- 
vail  in  such  countries  as  these.  There  are  traces  of  serpent- 
worship,  and  little  images  are  suspended  as  charms  in  the  hnts 
of  the  sick  and  the  dying.'  If  a  man  has  his  hair  cut  he  ia 
careful  to  bum  it,  otherwise  an  evil  eye  might  afflict  him  with 
headache.  If  a  man  plants  coflfee  lie  will  never  bo  happy 
again,  and  no  one  can  be  pei-suaded  to  plant  a  mango,  from  a 
belief  that  if  he  did  he  would  speedily  die.  Rain-doctora  are 
to  bo  found  everywhere.  Our  travellers  sometimes  got  into 
trouble  by  put'ing  np  their  raiu-gauge,  which  was  supposed  to 
frighten  away  tlic  clouds. 

Tliere  is  not  in  this  portion  of  Africa  that  reckless  disregard 
of  human  life  which  appeai-a  to  obtain  in  Uganda,  and  other 
northern  districts;  neither  is  the  rule  of  the  native  chiefs  so 
cruel,  althoiigh  it  is  despotic.  The  reverence  for  royalty  is 
universal  Divination  is  fi-eoly  ])racti6ed,  but  there  is  no  fetich 
woi^liip.     A  sort  of  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  squIb  pre- 
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vails.  Tlio  Bpirita  of  depai*tcd  diiefa  are  enpposed  to  enter 
into  lions,  whicli  are  foneequently  never  molested,  but,  when 
met  witli,  are  sainted  by  the  clapping  of  bands.  A  peculiar 
object  of  superstitious  dread  is  the  chameleon,  of  whiuli  the  na- 
tives have  au  absolate  horror.  The  English  sailors  left  in 
ehai'go  of  the  Pioneer  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  mad€  a  pet  of  one  of  those  animals ;  and  they 
turned  it  to  good  account,  moreover.  Ilaving  ascertained  the 
market-price  of  pi-ovisiooe,  they  paid  the  natives  that  and  no 
more ;  if  the  traders  refused  to  leave  tlie  sliip  unless  a  larger 
flum  was  given,  the  chameleon  was  foithwith  brought  out  of 
the  cabin,  and  the  deck  was  instantly  cleared.  Mechanism  of 
all  kinds  appears  so  wonderful  that  it  is  naturally  attributed  to 
superiiatui'al  power.  A  Portuguese  took  inti>  the  iuterior  an 
afisortnient  of  cheap  American  clocks  which  he  meant  to  barter 
for  ivory  ;  bnt  on  setting  them  all  going  in  the  presence  of  a 
chief,  the  latter  became  so  alarmed  that  the  unfortunate 
trader  was  ordered  to  instantly  quit  the  eountiy,  and  was 
heavily  fined  for  his  indiscretion. 

Game  is  very  abundant  in  tlie  region  of  the  Upper  Zambesi 
and  of  the  Shir6,  the  banks  of  wliich  absolutely  swarm  with 
antelopes,  water-bucks,  elephants,  buffaloes,  rhinocei-oses,  wild 
pigs,  elands,  and  zebras ;  the  woods  are  full  of  guinea-fowl, 
and  the  rivers  a1x>und  iu  hippopotami.  In  the  wantonness  of 
their  strength,  the  elephants  cause  much  destruction  by  tearing 
down  trees  with  their  truuks  merely  for  amusement.  It  is  .dif- 
ficult to  bring  down  one  of  these  huge  creatures, — the  ball  of 
the  best  rifle  usually  producing  no  more  impression  upon  the 
liead  than  it  would  upon  an  iron  target,  only  making  the  un- 
wieldy animal  flap  its  great  eara  and  trot  off  out  of  further 
harm^  way.  Elephant  meat  is  not  despised  by  an  Afi'ican 
sportsman,  and  is  relished  by  the  people  tlieraselves  generally. 
The  fore  foot,  cooked  in  the  native  manner,  was  pronounced 
excellent  by  Livingstone,  A  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground,  a  fire 
is  made  in  it,  ana  when  this  oven  is  thoroughly  heated,  the 
foot  is  placed  in  it,  and  covered  with  hot  ashes  ;  a  fire  is  then 
made  above  it  and  kept  up  during  the  night,  and  a  dish  will  be 
ready  for  the  morning's  meal  wliicli  would  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  of  opicui'es.  Tho  trunk  and  tongue  are  also  good 
when  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  Livingstone  says,  "Eng- 
lish sportsmen,  although  flrst-rate  shots  at  home,  are  notorious 
for  the  number  of  their  misses  on  first  trying  to  shoot  in  Africa. 
Everything  ie  on  such  a  large  scale,  and  there  is  such  a  glare 
of  bright  sunlight,  that  some  time  is  required  to  enable  tneni 
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to  j  udge  of  distances.  '  Is  it  wounded  ? '  inquu-ed  a  gcntkinao 
of  his  dark  attendant,  after  firing  at  an  antelope.  '  Yee !  the 
ball  went  right  into  liin  heart.'  These  mortal  wounds  never 
proving  fatal,  he  desired  a  friend  who  niidcratood  the  langnage 
to  explain  to  tlie  man  that  he  preferred  the  truth  in  ever;  coee. 
'  Ho  18  my  fatlier,'  replied  the  native, '  and  I  thought  he  would 
be  displeased  if  I  tola  him  that  he  never  hits  at  all.' " 

Crocodiles  are  verj?  uainei'onB  in  thu  river  Shire.  The 
travellers  counted  sixty-soveu  of  them,  on  one  occasion,  basking 
on  the  same  bank.  The  dead  body  of  a  boy  flouted  past  the 
J'loneer,  and  a  pi'odigioas  crocodile  rushed  at  it  with  the  speed 
of  a  greyhound,  canght  and  "  shook  it  aa  a  terrier  dog  would  a 
rat,"  and  others  imynediately  dashed  at  the  body,  making  the 
water  foam  by  the  action  of  their  powerful  tails.  Women  are 
frequently  seized  by  these  creatures  while  drawing  water,  and 
tlie  protection  of  a  fence  is  required  to  keep  off  tlie  crocodiles 
from  the  river's  brink.  The  attempts  of  the  party  to  catch  any 
of  tlieao  reptiles  were  not  very  successful.  They  were  quite 
ready  to  take  the  buit — and  they  took  it,  flattening  the  strongest 
Looks  with  their  immense  jaws  and  getting  away. 

Droughts  at  particular  seasons  are  prevalent  in  every  pai't 
of  the  interior  of  Africa,  with  the  ext;eption  of  the  rainy  zone 
of  the  equatorial  region.  They  extend  over  areas  of  from  one 
to  three  hundred  miles.  Dr.  Livingstone's  inquiries  led  him 
to  believe  that  at  fnim  10°  to  16°  south  latitude  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  once  in  every  ten  or  fifteen  years ;  and  from 
15°  to  20°  south  latitude,  ouce  in  every  five  years.  The  cause 
of  them  is  not  nnderstood.  The  Irills  are  generally  well 
wooded,  and  they  are  ckithed  with  verdure  te  their  summits; 
while  the  valleys,  where  they  are  cultivated,  are  almost  choked 
with  a  most  profuse  and  rank  vegetation.  When  the  drouglit 
comes,  both  hill  and  valley  present  an  appearance  as  if  scathed 
by  fire;  the  grass  crumbles  into  powder,  and  the  leaves  drt>p 
discolored  from  the  trees.  The  effect  of  one  of  these  dry  sea- 
sons on  tlie  population  is  frightful.  On  his  first  journey  up 
the  Shii-^  to  the  Nyaasa,  Livingstone  passed  through  a  populona 
and  well-cultivated  country.  Between  that  time  and  his  re- 
turn, eighteen  mouths  afterwai-ds,  a  drought  of  great  severity 
had  occurred,  and  t!ie  misery  whicii  had  been  occasioned  by  it 
had  been  aggravated  by  a  slave-huntiog  expedition  which  had 
devasted  the  wJiole  district  almost  as  much  as  the  calamity 
which  liad  been  inflicted  by  nature.  Instead  of  peaceful  vil- 
lages well  occupied,  there  was  scarcely  a  person  to  be  seen.  The 
people  generally  had  fled  from  their  unmerciful  hunters  no 
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leas  than  from  their  barren  fields ;  the  reeently  dead  lay  nn- 
bni-ied,  inniimerablo  corpses  which  the  gorf^d  uracodiles  were 
not  able  to  devour  floated  down  the  nvora,  human  skeletons 
obstructed  the  paths,  and  the  whole  (»)uiitrj  was  a  scene  of  ap- 
palling desolation. 

In  the  dry  season,  the  tribntaries  of  the  Zambesi  are  almost 
withont  water.  The  Ztingwe  was  traced  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
Batoka  highlands,  which  the  trave11ei3  ascended  to  the  height 
of  three  thousand  feet,  and  thus  obtained  a  magni£cent  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  great  vallev  of  the  Zambesi,  of  which  the 
cultivated  portions  are  so  small  that  the  country  appeared  to  be 
nearly  all  forest  inteisnerBed  with  a  few  grassy   glades.     The 

f[reat  falls  of  the  Zambesi — to  which,  on  the  occasion  of 
lis  first  visit  in  1855,  Dr.  LiWngstone  gave  the  name  of  the 
Victoria  Falls — were  again  visited  on  Uiis  his  second  expedi- 
tion, and  he  was  thus  enabled  more  fully  to  examine  tliem. 
Withont  question,  they  constitute  the  most  wonderful  water- 
fall in  the  world.  The  name  by  which  they  are  known  among 
the  natives  is  Mosi-oatnnya,  or  "  smoke  sounding."  Tlieir 
fame  had  extended  to  a  long  distance,  for  when  Dr.  Living- 
stone was  on  an  excursion  in  the  interior,  in  1851,  a  chief  who 
resided  two  hundred  miles  from  them  asked,  "Have  you  any 
smoke-soundings  in  your  country  t"  When  the  river  is  in 
flood,  the  columns  of  vapor,  resplendent  in  the  morning  sun 
with  double,  and  sometimes  triple,  rainbows,  are  visible  for  a 
distance  of  ten  miles.  These  immense  columns  are  caused  by 
a  sudden  compression  of  the  water,  and  its  being  forced 
through  a  narrow  wedge-like  fi&sure.  The  fall  probably  orig- 
inated in  an  earthquake  which  produced  a  deep  tmnsverse 
crack  in  the  bed  of  tlie  river — which  is  a  mass  of  hard  basal- 
tic rock,  and  which  is  prolonged  from  the  left  bank  for  thirty 
or  forty  miles.  His  closer  examination  on  this  visit  enabled 
Livingstone  to  add  some  interesting  particulars  to  the  long  de- 
scription which  we  have  already  quoted  in  a  previous  chapter. 
"  It  is  rather  a  hopeless  task,  he  says,  "  to  endeavor  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  it  m  words,  since,  as  was  remarked  on  the 
spot,  an  accomplished  painter,  even  bv  a  number  of  views, 
could  impart  but  a  faint  impression  of  tlie  glorious  scene.  The 
probable  mode  of  its  formation  may,  perhaps,  help  to  the  con- 
ception of  its  peculiar  shape.  Niagara  has  beon  formed  by  a 
wearing  back  of  the  rock  ()ver  which  the  river  falls;  and  dur- 
ing a  long  course  of  ages,  it  has  gradually  receded,  and  left  a 
bixtad,  deep,  and  pretty  straight  trough  in  front  It  goes  on 
wearing  back  daily, -and  may  yet  discharge  the  lakes  from 
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which  its  river— the  St.  Lawrence — flows.  But  the  Victoria 
Falls  have  been  formed  by  a  track  right  across  the  river,  in  the 
bard,  blauli,  baaaltiu  rouk  wliich  there  formed  the  bed  of  the 
Zambesi.  The  lips  of  tlie  crack  are  still  quite  sharp,  save 
about  three  feet  of  the  edge  over  which  the  ]-ivor  falls.  The 
walla  go  sheer  down  from  the  lipa  witliout  anyprojocting  crag, 
or  a^ptom  of  stratification  or  dislocation.  vHicn  fhe  nt^tv 
rift  occurred  no  change  of  level  took  place  in  the  two  parts  of 
the  bed  of  the  river  thus  rent  asunder,  conseqnently  in  coming 
down  the  river  to  Glarden  Island,  the  water  suddenly  disap- 
pears, and  we  see  the  opposite  side  of  the  cleft,  with  grass  and 
trees  growing  where  once  the  river  ran,  on  the  same  Iev61  as 
that  part  of  its  bed  on  which  we  sail.  The  first  crack  is,  in 
length,  a  few  yards  more  than  the  breadtli  of  the  Zambesi, 
which  by  measurement  we  found  to  be  n  little  over  one  thonsand 
eight  linndred  and  sixty  yards;  but  this  number  we  resolved 
to  retain  as  indicating  the  year  in  which  the  fall  was  for  the 
first  time  carefully  examined.  The  main  stream  here  runs 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  the  cleft  across  it  is  nearly  cast 
and  west  The  depth  of  the  rift  was  measured  by  lowering  a 
line,  to  the  end  of  which  a  few  bullets  and  a  foot  of  white  cot- 
ton cloth  were  tied  ;  one  of  us  lay  with  his  head  over  a  pro- 
jecting crag,  and  watched  the  descending  calico,  till,  after  his 
companions  had  paid  ont  three  hundred  and  ten  feet,  the 
weight  rested  on  a  sloping  piiijection,  probably  fifty  feet  from 
the  water  below,  the  actual  bottom  being  still  farther  down. 
The  white  cloth  now  appeared  the  size  of  a  crown.piece;  on 
measnring  the  width  of  Uiis  deep  cleft  by  sextant,  it  was  found 
at  Garden  Island,  its  narrowest  part,  to  be  eighty  yards,  and  at 
its  broadest  somewhat  more.  Into  this  chasm,  of  twice  the 
depth  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  river,  a  full  mile  wide,  rolls  with  a 
deafening  i-oar;  and  this  is  the  Mosi-oatunya,  or  the  Victoria 
Falls. 

"  Lookine  from  Garden  Island,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss,  nearly  half  a  mile  of  water,  whidi  has  fallen  over  that 
portion  of  the  falls  to  our  right,  or  west  of  our  point  of  view, 
la  seen  collected  in  a  narrow  channel  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
wide,  and  flowing  at  exactly  right  angles  to  its  previous  cou'rse, 
to  our  left;  while  the  other  half,  or  that  wliicli  fell  over  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  falls,  is  seen  in  the  left  of  the  narrow 
channel  below,  coming  towards  our  right.  Both  waters  unita 
midway,  in  a  fearful  lx)iling  whirlptxil,  and  find  an  outlet  by 
a  crack  situated  at  right  angles  to  the  tissiire  of  the  falls.  This 
oatlet  is  about  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  yards 
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frorp  the  western  end  of  the  chasm,  and  Bome  six  hundred  from 
its  eastern  und ;  the  whirlpool  ia  at  its  commencement.  The 
Zambesi,  now  not  apparently  moi-e  than  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
wide,  rnslies  and  singes  aoiitn,  tlirongh  the  narrow  eeuape  uhan- 
nel,  for  one  hnndred  and  thirty  yards;  then  enters  a  second 
«ha&m  somewhat  deeper  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  hret 
Abandoning  the  bottom  of  the  eastern  half  of  this  second  chasm 
to  the  growth  of  lai^  trees,  it  turns  sharply  off  to  the  west, 
and  forms  a  promontory,  with  the  escape  channel  at  its  point 
of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  yards  long,  and  four 
hnndred  and  sixteen  yards  broad  at  the  base.  After  reaching 
this  base,  the  river  rnns  abruptly  round  the  head  of  another 
promontory,  and  flows  away  to  the  east  in  a  third  cliasna,  then 
glides  roand  a  third  promontory,  much  narrower  than  the 
rest,  and  away  back  to  the  west  in  a  fourth  chasm ;  and  we 
could  see  in  the  distance  that  it  appeared  to  round  still  another 
promontory,  and  bend  once  more  in  another  chaam  toward  the 
east.  In  this  gigantic  zigzag,  yet  narrow,  trough  the  rocks  are 
all  so  simrply  cut  and  angular,  that  the  idea  at  once  arises  that 
the  hai'd  ba^ltic  trap  must  have  been  riven  into  its  present 
sliapo  by  a  force  acting  from  beneatli,  and  that  this  probably 
took  jilace  when  the  ancient  inland  seas  were  let  off  by  eimihir 
fissnreB  nearer  the  ocean." 

The  wholo  district  now  drained  by  the  Zambesi  and  its  tribn- 
taries  was  probably,  at  one  time,  a  vast  fresh-water  lake,  of 
which  there  are  many  traces  extending  over  a  ti-ack  whach 
reaches  from  17°  to  21°  south  latitude.  Almost  the  whole  of 
this  immense  area  is  covered  with  a  bed  of  tufa,  more  or  less 
soft,  where  it  has  been  exposed  to  aCmoBpheric  influences.  TJio 
waters  of  this  great  inland  sea  have  escaped  by  means  of  cracks 

Eroduced  in  its  enrroundiug  boundaries,  at  some  remote  period, 
y  subterranean  agency,  fjie  fissure  of  the  Victoria  Falls,  for 
example,  has  probably  contribnted  to  the  draining  of  an  enor- 
mous valley,  leaving  only  tho  deepest  portion  of  the  original 
eea,  the  Nyassa  Lake.  Almost  all  the  African  lakes  are  com- 
paratively shallow,  and  are  the  remains  of  mnch  lar^r  bodies 
of  water. "  The  climate  of  Africa  is  therefore  snppoeed,  and 
with  reason,  to  liave  been  formerly  much  more  moist  than  it  is 
now  ;  and  the  great  equatorial  lake  regions  are  being  gradually 
dried  np  by  a  process  which  has  been  in  operation  for  ages. 
That  the  Kyasse  has  shrunk  in  its  area  is  proved  by  the  ex- 
istence of  varied  beaches  on  its  Ixjrders,  and  by  the  deep  clay 
strata  tlirongli  which  several  of  its  alflaonts  flow. 
'  Thd  rocka  ia  the  central  part  of  this  great  continent  consist 
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■nanallv  of  a  coarse  grey  saiidetnTie,  lying  horizontally,  or  only 
very  afi^htly  inclined.  Witliin  this  extensive  sandstone  deposit 
is  a  coal-field  of  vast  btit  unknown  extent,  tlto  materials  of 
which  were  supplied  hy  the  tropical  plants  which  grew  on  the 
low  shores  of  tlie  great  inland  sea  whose  existence  we  have  sup- 
posed probable,  and  which  muft  have  undergone  many  changes. 
Vet  Africa  as  a  whole  is  the  grand  type  of  a  region  which  lias  to 
a  large  extent  pi'eserved  its  ancient  terrratrial  conditions  dur- 
ing a  period  of  indefinito  duration,  unaffected  by  any  consider- 
able ciianges  except  those  which  are  dependent  on  atmospheric 
and  meteoric  infiuences.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  it?  vast 
interior  lias  been  unaffected  by  the  great  inundations  to  which 
the  otlicr  continents  have  been  exposed.  Liniestoue,  we  be* 
lieve,  has  not  been  found  witli  marine  exnvioj,  in  any  part  of 
it;  neither  lias  clialk  or  flint  been  met  with.  The  surface  of 
it  is  f ree  fram  coarso  snperiicial  drift.  There  are  in  it  no 
traces  of  volcanoes;  nor  lias  its  surface  been  much  disturbed 
by  internal  forces,  altlioiigI\  in  one  or  two  places  tlie  primitive 
rocks  have  been  protruded  in  isolated  masses,  as  on  the  shores 
of  the  Albert  N'Yanza  and  tlie  great  mooiitain  groups  of 
Kenia  and  Kilimanjaro. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  Kovuma,  a  river  some  leagues  to 
the  north,  miglit  afford  a  more  easy  access  to  the  district  of  the 
Nyassa  than  the  Zambesi  and  the  Shir6,  and  might  also  prove 
to  be  more  healthy,  and  better  fitted  for  missionary  work. 
The  valley  of  the  Kovuma,  however,  so  far  as  Livingstone  saw 
it  when  ho  ascended  it  in  1863,  resembles  that  of  the  Zambesi, 
but  is  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  river  was  found  to  be  unfit  for 
navigation  for  four  mouths  hi  the  year,  but,  like  the  Zambesi, 
it  might  be  available  for  commerce  for  the  otiier  eight  months. 
In  its  lower  coni-se  the  river  is  a  mile  wide  and  from  five  to  six 
fathoms  in  depth.     Tiiero  is  little  that  is  interesting  in  the  as- 

Ejct  of  its  banks.  Iligher  up,  the  scenery  is  described  by 
iahop  Mackenzie  as  extremely  beautiful,  consiating  of  finely- 
wooded  hills  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  height  within  a  Bhoil; 
distance  of  the  river.  , According  to  the  natives,  the  Rovuma 
issues  from  Lake  Nyasaa,  but  none  of  them  bad  ascended  the 
stream  far  enough  to  proce  it. 

Dr.  Livingstone  asserts  that  be  was  the  first  to  see  slavery  in 
its  origin  in  this  part  of  Africa,  in  which  so  many  are  first  made 
slaves,  and  also  declares  that  lie  had  good  opportunities  of  trac- 
ing it  through  all  its  revolting  phases.  It  is  cari'ied  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  tmdo  in  ivory,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
canoes  freighted  with  slaves  for  tlie  Portuguese  settlemeuta 
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liave  been  seen  at  a  time  oti  the  Upper  Zambesi.  'Trit)e  is 
arrayed  agaiuat  tribe  for  tlie  capture  01  slaves,  and  Gometimes 
even  family  against  family,  and  there  are  places  in  which  every 
liotisc  is  protected  by  a  stockade.  Tribes  the  highest  in  intelli- 
gence are  found,  in  many  instances,  to  be  morally  the  inost 
degraded — men  freely  Belling  their  own  wives  and  grown-up 
daiightei-s.  On  the  shores  01  Lake  Nyassa  the  slavo-mercliaots 
were  at  the  time  of  Di-.  Livingstone's  visit  paying  two  yards  of 
calico,  worth  about  a  shilling,  for  a  boy,  and  four  yards  for  a 
good-looking  girl.  Where  such  practices  exist,  the  lowest 
barbarism  must  bo  the  condition  of  the  people.  Livingatono 
blames  the  Portuguese  Government  for  much  of  this.  Spain, 
formerly  the  most  inveterate  of  European  offenders,  lias  taken 
to  heart  the  lesson  of  experience,  and  resolved  to  abandon  for 
ever  the  abominable  traffic  in  man  ;  and  Portugal  is  now  tho 
only  civilized  nati<)Q  which  gives  it  the  standing  and  protection 
of  a  systematized  traffic. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  development  of  legiti- 
mate ti-ade  would  prove  far  more  profitable  and  beneficial  in 
every  way  than  the  slave-trade.  The  capacity  of  tlie  Eactei-n 
Coast  of  Africa  for 'a  large  and  lucrative  trade  is  unquestiou- 
ablo,  and,  notwithstanding  many  discouragements,  such  trade 
has  made  considerable  progress  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
yaars.  In  1834  tho  island  of  Zanzibar  possoased  little  or  no  com- 
merce ;  in  1860  the  exports  of  ivoi-y,  gum,  opal,  and  cloves, 
liad  risen  to  the  valne  or  $1,197,500,  and  the  total  expnrts  and 
imports  amounted  to  $5,002,885,  employed  twenty-tve  thou- 
sand three  hundi-ed  and  forty  tons  of  shipping,  and  this  nnder 
the  rnle  of  a  petty  Arabian  prince,  for  the  Sultan  is  really 
nothing  moro.  It  may  be  long  before  the  natives  can  be  in- 
duced to  cultivate  extensively  cotton  and  sugar  for  exportation, 
but  there  are  many  valuable  natural  products  the  proparation  of 
which  for  the  European  market  requires  but  little  industry 
and  no  skill.  There  are  hard  woods  which  grow  on  the  banks 
of  the  Zambesi  and  the  Shii-e  which  are  very  valuable.  These 
may  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  at  tho  mere  cost  of  cutting, 
and  they  can  be  transported  to  the  coast  at  all  seasons  without 
difficultt^.  The  lignum-vit£e  attains  a  larger  size  on  the  banks 
of  the  Zambesi  than  has  ever  been  known  anywhere  else.  The 
African  ebony,  although  not  botanicaliy  the  same  as  the  ebony 
of  commerce,  also  attains  immense  proportions,  and  is  of  a 
deeper  black.  It  abounds  on  the  Rovuma,  within  eight  rniles 
of  tlie  sea,  as  does  the  fustic,  from  which  is  exti-acted  a  strong 
yellow  dye. 
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Dr.  Liviiigstoue's  two  espeditions  m  Sonth  Africa  have  added 
largely  to  our  geographical  knowledge,  and  the  facts  which  lie 
Biipplies  aro  important  and  interesting.  In  the  latter  of  the 
two  of  which  an  outline  has  just  been  given,  he  entered  and 
partly  explored  a  region  the  hydrt^raphy  of  which  requires  to 
be  thoroughly  known  before  the  great  mystery  of  the  source  of 
the  Nile  is  completely  solved,  fc>r  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
district  of  the  equatorial  lakes  the  head-springe  of  the  mighty 
river  exist.  The  complete  soliitiou  of  the  great  geographical 
problem  may  not  be  accomplielied  by  one  explorer,  nor  perhaps 
m  one  generation,  but  we  are  coming  neai-er  and  nearer  to  its 
determination.  Speke,  as  we  have  seen,  discovered  the  great 
Victoria  Nyaiiza  I^e,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  second  expedt- 
dition,  along  with  Grant,  confirmed  his  previous  observations 
and  found  a  river  issuing  from  it,  which,  after  a  not  very 
lengthened  course  has  been  ascertained  by  Baker  to  flow,  iu 
common  with  several  other  rivei-s  as  large  as  itself,  into  an 
enormous  lake  now  called  the  Albert  Nyanza.  Of  tlie  effluent 
of  this  lake  our  knowledge  is  yet  incomplete.  If  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika should  pixtve  to  be  connected  with  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
and  the  Albert  Nyanza,  by  its  westeni  or  other  effluent,  witli 
the  great  river  of  Egypt,  to  Dr.  LiviugBtone  may  yet  be  as- 
signed the  honor  of  being  the  real  discoverer  of  the  source  of 
the  Nile,  the  probable  location  of  whicli  lie  pointed  out  long 
before  any  of  the  expeditions  from  the  Eastern  coast  of  Africa 
hod  been  undertaken. 
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CHAPTEB  XVI. 

8TAULBT  AND  LIVIHGSTONB. 

Me.  HENRy  M,  Stablet,  "  Bpecial  correspondent "  {as  lie  de- 
lights to  call  himself)  of  the  New  York  Herald,  informs  iie  in 
the  preface  to  hie  "IIow  I  found  Livingston?,"  that  being  in 
Madrid  uit  the  business  of  his  professioa,  he  received  a  tele- 
gram on  the  16th  of  October,  1869,  from  Mr,  Jainee  Gordon 
Bennett,  the  proprietor  of  that  journal,  to  the  effect  that  ho 
must  "  come  to  Paris  on  important  hnsinees,"  As  soon  as  the 
train  conld  carry  him  there  he  was  in  Paris,  and  in  conversa- 
tion with  tlie  sender  of  the  telegram.  Without  any  prelim- 
inary, Mr.  Bennett  informed  him  that  he  had  resolved  that  he 
(Stanl^ey)  should  go  to  Africa  aud  "  find  Dr.  Livingstone." 
Ample  means  should  be  supplied  ;  and  he  mast  find  the  trav- 
eller if  alive,  and  if  dead  bring  all  possible  proof  of  his  being 
dead,  together  with  all  the  information  that  could  be  obtained 
concerning  his  later  explorations.  Stanley  was  not  new  to  a 
life  of  adventure  and  peril,  and  he  willingly  consented. 

Before  setting  out  on  his  Central  African  expedition,  how- 
ever, lie  went  up  the  Nile  to  get  such  tidings  as  he  could  of 
leaker's  expedition,  visited  Jerusalem  to  report  on  Captain 
Warren's  excavations,  travelled  over  the  Crimean  hattle- 
gronnds,  traversed  Persia  on  the  lino  of  the  Indo-European 
Telegraph  Company,  and  in  August,  1870,  found  himself  in 
Boraoay.  Sailing  from  Bombay  on  October  12lh,  1870,  he  ar- 
rived at  Zanzibar  on  the  6th  of  January,  1871,  and  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  preparing  for  his  journey  to  the  interior. 
Zanzibar  agreeably  surprised  him.  With  the  exception  of  tlie 
sandy  beach,  the  island  seemed  buried  in  verdure  from  end  to 
end.  Many  dhows  were  making  their  way  out  of  aud  into  the 
bay  as  he  entered ;  and  towards  the  soiitii  there  appeared  the 
masts  of  several  large  ships,  while  to  the  east  was  a  mass  of 
fiat-roofed  houses.  This  was  Zanzibar,  the  capital  of  the  is- 
land i  and  it  presented  all  the  characteristics  of  an  Arab  city. 
Over  some  of  the  lai^eet  honsea  fi-onting  the  bay,  were  the 
banner  of  the  Sultan,  Soyd  Burghash,  and  the  fiags  of  the 
American,  Enclish,  North-German  Confederation,  and  Fi-encli 
Consulates,     m  the  harbor  were  thirteen  lai^  ships,— foui- 
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Zanzibar  ineii-of-war,  one  Englisli  man-of-war,  two  American, 
one  Frencli,  one  Portiigucee,  two  Eiiglisli,  and  two  German 
mcrcbantmon,  as  well  as  many  dhowa  fi'om  Jolianna  and  May- 
otte  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  and  from  Muscat  and  Cutcb — 
traders  between  India,  the  Pereian  Gulf,  and  Zanzibar.  Cap- 
tain Webb,  tLe  United  States  Consul,  received  Stanley  uor- 
dially,  and  hospitably  entertained  liim.  Tlie  most  important 
consulate  is  the  liritish,  and  the  Consul  is  Dr.  John  Kirk,  who 
accompanied  Livingstone  on  his  juuraey  to  Lake  Nyassa,  in 
1859.  Towards  him  Mr.  Stanley  seems  to  have  conceived  an 
almost  comic  degree  of  hostility,  though  the  nnfortnnate  Doc- 
tor evidently  made  an  effort  to  \ie  civil. 

The  population  of  Zanzibar  amounta  to  nearly  100,000 ;  and 
that  of  the  island  altogether  to  about  200,000,  inclnding  all 
races.  In  the  city  there  are  several  classes  wln'ch  have  an  ex- 
tended influence  over  tlie  whole  community:  the  Arabs,  the 
Ranyans — a  sharp,  money-making  people  controlling  much  of 
the  ti-ade  of  Central  Africa — and  the  Mahometan  Hindus. 
These  three  represent  the  higher  and  the  middle  classes.  They 
own  the  estates,  the  ships,  and  the  trade.  Negroes  go  to  make 
«[)  the  mixed  population,  and  these  consist  or  the  aborigines, 
the  Wasawaliili,  Somalis,  Coraorines,  Wanyamwezi,  and  the 
representatives  of  many  of  the  tribes  of  Inner  Africa.  The 
gieatcst  number  of  foreign  vessels  trading  with  the  port  are 
said  to  be  American ;  after  the  American,  the  German,  and 
after  them  the  Frencli  and  English.  They  bring  American 
sheeting,  brandy,  gunpowder,  muskets,  beads,  English  cottons, 
brass-wire,  china-ware,  arid  other  articles,  and  take  away  ivory, 
gum-copal,  cloves,  hides,  cowi-ies,  sesainum,  peppei-,  and  cocoa- 
nut  oil.  There  used  to  be  a  large  liiisincss  done  in  slaves,  who 
were  conveyed  from  ihe  coast  to  Zanzibar,  and  tiience  carried 
to  their  ultimate  destinations  in  the  countries  which  still  en- 
courage this  infamous  tratlic.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  }>resent 
efforts  to  bind  the  anthorities  at  Zanzibar  to  their  promises  iu 
favor  of  the  suppression  of  this  trade  will  continue  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Hitherto,  the  temptations  of  profit  have  made  all 
treaties  nothing  more  than  a  dead  letter. 

The  organizing  of  an  expedition  to  Central  Africa  is  always 
a  matter  of  difficulty,  and  so  Stanley  found.  He  must  take 
snflicient  for  his  piirpcee  and  no  more, — he  must  not  be  in 
straits,  neither  must  ho  burden  himself  witii  more  tiian  enough. 
There  were  questions  to  settle  about  qnality  and  quantity  in 
regard  to  cloth,  beads,  and  wire — there  being  no  money  in 
these  countries;  one   description  of  article  instead  of  money 
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being  of  service  in  certain  parts,  while  sometliing  differeDt  was 
requisite  in  anotlier,  lie  surveyed  liis  store  of  "  money,"  con- 
sisting of  sncli  goods  as  liave  been  named ;  bnt  there  were 
Btill  to  be  pi-ovided  food,  cooking-ntensils,  boats,  ropes,  twine, 
teuts,  donkeys,  saddles,  bagging,  canvas,  tar,  needles,  tools, 
gans,  ammnnitioii,  equipments,  liateliets,  medicines,  bedding, 
presents  for  chiefs,  and  many  things  besides. 

One  mistake  ho  made,  and  it  might  liave  cost  him  the  suc- 
cess of  his  enterprise.  He  engaged  as  his  subordinates  a 
conple  of  English  sailors,  Farqnhar  and  Shaw,  who  appear  to 
have  been  worthless,  drunken  fellows,  \»hose  coustitutionB  wern 
already  mined,  and  who  both  died  iii  the  interior  after  having 
given  iiim  an  immense  amonnt  of  trouble.  lie  was  more  for- 
tunate with  his  natives,  enlisting  among  his  road  escort  of 
twenty  men  several  of  Spekc's  "  faitlifnls,"  headed  by  the  fa- 
mous "Bombay,"  who  had  the  beet  of  cliaractei-s.  In  tlie 
coni-se  of  a  month  Mr.  Stanley  had  by  great  exei-tion  got  to- 
gether his  goods  and  tlieirguai-d,  his  donkeys  and  horses,  and 
had  carriea  tliem  over  in  four  dliowa  to  Eagamoyo,  a  port  and 
caravan  station  on  the  mainland,  across  a  channel  of  twenty- 
five  miles.  He  liad  with  liim  tlie  means  of  paying  his  way 
and  of  bnying  food  for  the  one  liundred  and  ninety-two  souls 
which  formed  his  caravan;  and  all  being  in  goods  of  varions 
descriptions,  it  took  him  six  weeks  at  Bagamoyo  to  start  them 
in  five  detaclimcnts  on  the  road  to  Unyanyembe.  A  number 
of  his  men  were  armed;  and  these  he  called  soldiers. 

At  Bagamoyo  he  fonnd  tliirty-five  men  witii  a  quantity  of 
goods  who  had  been  despatched  some  time  before,  Iiy  Dr. 
Kirk,  in  aid  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  wlio  suddenly  left  for  the 
interior  when  it  was  reported  tliat  Dr.  Kirk  had  ai'rived  in  Her 
Majesty's  ship  Columbine.  This  speedy  escape  from  censure 
was  pi-ohably  intended  rather  than  accomplislied  ;  for  Dr. 
Kirk  himself  in  a  despatcli  to  the  Foreign  OfKce  informs  ns 
that  on  his  arrival  at  Bagamoyo  he  found  tho  men  "  still  living 
in  the  village,"  and  that  "  by  nsing  his  infiuence  with  the 
Arabs,  he  succeeded  at  once  in  sending  off  all  but  four  loads, 
and  followed  inland  one  day's  journey  himself."  The  remain- 
ing four  loads,  ho  afterwards  arranged,  were  to  be  taken  as  far 
as  Unyanyembe  by  an  Arab  caravan. 

The  island  of  Zanzibar  is  cut  by  the  sixth  parallel  of  south 
latitude.  From  Bagamoyo,  on  the  mainland,  tliere  is  a  well- 
known  caravan  route,  which  leads  In  tlie  first  instance  to  Un- 
yanyembe, a  central  trading  station  and  settlementof  the  Arab 
ivory  and  slave  merchants,  and  which  lies  in  five  degrees  south 
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latitude,  and  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  milee  in  a  dtreot  line 

west  cif  Bacfamoyo,  though  Mr.  Stanley's  route,  as  he  eompiitca 
it,  makes  the  distance  actually  travelled  no  less  than  five  him- 
dred  and  twenty  miles.  TJie  next  and  furthest  depot  o£  the 
Arab  merchants  is  Uiiji,  on  the  sliores  of  the  great  Lake  Tan- ; 
gaiiyika,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  due  west  from  Unyan- 
yembe.  When  tlie  native  tribes  and  their  petty  Bultana  are 
not  at  war  amongst  tboraselves  or  with  the  Arabs,  the  road  to 
Ujiji  from  Unyanyembe  is  neither  difficult  nor  dangerous  for 
a  well-organized  caravan ;  but  in  case  of  war,  it  is  beset  with 
hazard,  and  a  long  detour  must  be  made.  This  was  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's experience.  But  the  road  itself  is  easily  fonnd,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  travel  it.     Floods  are  tlie  only  natural  obstacles, 

fnidcs  are  readily  procurable,  and  the  traveller  need  never  of 
is  own  accord  deviate  from  a  well-beaten  track.  But  the  En- 
i-opean  lias  to  encounter  the  fevers,  of  whicli  he  will  probably 
have  several  before  reaching  Ujiji ;  Ihb  foUowere  may  desert 
liira  or  mutiny,  or  die  of  cholera,  as  did  those  sent  to  relieve 
Div  Livingstone ;  his  snpplios  may  fail  on  account  of  unlooked- 
for  delays,  and  he  whose  cloth  and  beads  and  wii-e  come  to  an 
end  in  Central  Africa,  is  worse  off  than  he  who  has  no  money 
in  London  or  New  York.  In  dealing  with  his  own  men  and 
with  chiefs  whose  demands  may  lie  exorbitant,  the  traveller 
will  have  need  of  all  his  tact,  temper,  and  conrage,  but  by 
dmt  of  these  good  qualities,  he  will,  generally  speaking,  suffer 
only  moderately  from  robbery  and  ill-treatment.  The  country 
between  the  coast  and  Tanganyika  is  well  travelled  by  cara- 
vans ;  the  tribute  system  with  the  different  tnbes  is  almost  as 
well-organized  as  a  customs'  tariff ;  and  the  drnnten  village 
chiefs  and  sultans,  who  depend  upon  tradci-e  for  all  their  lux- 
uries, are  wise  enough  to  Know  that,  if  they  rob  and  murder 
one  caravan,  another  is  not  likely  to  come  their  way.  Neither 
do  the  Arabs  daie  to  kidnap  along  the  route.  Their  slave- 
hnnting  grounds  are  in  the  distant  interior,  and  it  is  quite  an 
error  to  suppose  that  the  country  is  desolated  and  uninhabited 
for  several  hniidi-ed  miles,  from  the  coast  inwards.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  populous  for  a  great  part  of  the  way  from  Bag- 
am  oyo  to  Ujiji,  and  the  inhabitants  are  generally  prosperons 
and  well-armed  with  flint  guns,  at  least  as  far  as  Unyanyembe, 
and  it  is  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  keep  the  peace. 

Lake  Tanganyika  lies  five  hundred  and  forty  miles  inland, 
and  is  thought  to  stretch  north  and  south  for  more  than  three 
hniidred  miles,  having  an  average  bi-eadth  of  about  forty  miles. 
Lake  Nyassa  Ilea  about  three  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  it, 
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and  is  known  to  belong  to  another  waler-ahed.     One  of  the 

great  problenos  which  Livingstone  was  endeavoring  to  BoWe  in 
ia  last  joiimeye,  is  whether  the  Tanganyika  waters  have  op 
have  not  any  outlet  into  the  Albert  N'Yanza  of  Baker,  and  ao 
into  the  Nile.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  A)bert  Jf'Yanza 
appears  to  be  nearly  two  hundred  miles  from  the  north  shore 
or  Tanganyika.  Jjfut  Livingstone  and  Stanley  fonnd  that  the 
Rusisi  River,  the  great  hope  of  the  upholders  of  this  theory  of 
the  Tanganyika  connection,  flows  into  and  not  out  of  the  nortli 
end  of  the  lake,  and  it  now  appears  to  be  not  improbable  that 
the  Tanganyika  has  no  outlet  at  all,  or  at  least  that  it  has  no 
outlet  towards  the  north.  But  there  is  still  another  question, 
the  answer  to  which  will,  as  Livingstone  hopes,  bring  tlie  Nile 
sonrces  as  far  down  as  11°  or  12'^sonth,  or  one  hundi-ed  and 
eighty  miles  below  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Tanganyika. 
The  ChamAeei,  which  is  a  distinct  river  from  the  Zambesi, 
which  flows  into  the  Mozambique  Channel,  rises,  as  Living- 
stone has  found,  in  about  eleven  degrees  sonth,  and  flows  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  into  Lake  Bangweolo,  the  southern 
sliorv  of  whicli  toadies  the  twelfth  parallel  of  south  latitude. 
Livingstone  has  traced  the  line  of  drainage  from  this  lake  by 
large  rivers  flowing  north,  first  to  Lake  Moero,  in  the  same  lat- 
itude as  the  south  end  of  Tanganyika,  but  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  west  of  it,  thence  north-west  to  £amoldndo, 
a  lake  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  west  of  Tanganyika, 
and  a  degree,  or  thereabouts,  sonth  of  the  latitude  of  Ujiji,  tlience 
northwards  to  a  point  at  which  he  was  obliged  to  turn,  and 
which  brought  him  near  an  unknown  lake.  This  unknown 
lake  lies  in  the  latitude  of  the  northern  head  of  the  Tangaii- 

f'ika,  and  about  the  same  distance  west  of  it  as  Lake  Kamo- 
ondo,  and  if  there  should  be  a  river  flowing,  as  Dr.  Living- 
stone supposes  there  is,  from  this  nameless  water  t«  the  Albert 
N'Yanza,  the  southern  shore  of  which  is  probably  not  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  to  the  northward,  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Chambesi,  rising  in  twelve  degrees  south,  and  the 
Nile,  flowing  into  the  Mediterranean  in  thirty  degrees  north, 
will  bo  complete.  But  this  final  link  in  the  chain  has  yet  to  be 
proved,  and  some  geographers  contend  that  the  relative  altitudes 
of  the  various  waters  will  prevent  it  from  ever  being  proved  at 
all.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  these  are  the  localities  of  the  great 
^fatershcd  which  Dr.  Liwngstone  was  exploring  during  the 
long  years  of  his  last  absence,  and  which  begins  two  hundred 
miles  south  of  Tanganyika,  sweeps  round  it  to  the  west  and 
north,  and  probably  extends  to  the  Nile  itself. 
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It  ia  eight  years  since  LivingBtone,  in  Marcli,  1866,  loft  ^n- 
zibar,  and  struck  into  the  interior  from  Mikidindy  Bay  towards 
Lake  Kyassa,  which  is  about  three  liundred  miles  inland,  and 
about  the  same  distance  south  of  Zanzibar.  lie  remained  in 
the  neighborhood  of  tliis  lake  during  the  autumn  of  1S66. 
When  he  started,  his  caravan  had  consisted  of  twelve  Sepoys 
and  of  Jolianna  and  other  natives,  in  all  about  thirty  men,  be- 
sides a  number  of  camels,  mules,  and  donkeys  to  carry  liis 
cloth,  beads,  iustrumeuta,  and  supplies,  Ue  soon  lost  all  his 
animals;  the  Se]x»ys  were  a  worthless  and  bad  lot,  and  he  was 
obliged  Jo  send  them  back  to  the  coast;  other  natives  deserted, 
and  the  Johanna  men  went  off  in  a  body  and  brought  with 
them  that  fictitious  stoiy  of  the  traveller's  death  which  gave 
anxiety  to  many,  but  which  was  stoutly  disbelieved  by  Sir 
Roderick  Mnrchison,  From  Nyassa  he  went  north-west  to  the 
coootry  of  King  Cazemhe  (the  Loiida  of  Livingstone's  earlier 
journeys,  and  the  Moluwa  of  Magyar),  where  he  arrived  early 
m  1867.  He  then  explored  the  watershed  of  the  river  Cham- 
besi  and  of  Lakes  Bangweolo  and  Moero,  and  after  being  de- 
serted by  all  but  two  oi  his  followers,  and  experiencing  many 
great  hardships  and  dangers,  made  his  way  to  Ujiji,  on  Lake 
Tanganyika,  in  March,  1869.  Thence  he  wrote  those  letters 
which,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  friends  everywhere,  refuted  the 
story  of  the  Johanna  men,  and  induced  the  English  govern- 
ment in  May,  1871,  to  grant  £1,000  towards  the  relief  of  the 
traveller.  Meantime,  in  186S,  Mr,  Churchill,  EritisU  Consul 
at  Zanzibar,  had  despatched  supplies  and  medicines  to  Ujiji, 
and  Dr.  Seward  had  also  sent  forward  some  quinine  and  stores 
for  tlie  same  place.  In  April,  186!),  Dr.  Kirk  sent  fourteen 
men  Etnd  a  large  caravan,  and  in  February,  1871,  the  expedi- 
tion seen  by  Mr.  Stanley  at  Eagauioyo,  and  which  had  oeen 
equipped  with  the  Government  money  by  Mr.  Churchill  and 
Dr.  Kirk,  was  dispatched, — all  for  ifjiji-  It  is  not  known 
whether  Mr.  Churchill's  and  Dr.  Seward's  supplies,  sent  in 
1868,  reached  their  destination,  but  Livingstone  appeai-s  to  have 
wanted  for  nothing  when,  in  June,  1869,  he  quitted  Ujiji,  and 
went,  in  company  with  some  Arab  traders,  to  explore  the  dis- 
tant Manyuema  country,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tanganyika. 
It  was  in  this  journey  that  he  reached  his  farthest  point  north, 
and  traced  the  watershed  as  far  as  the  unknown  lake.  He  was 
compelled  to  return,  partly  by  sickuass,  but  chiefly  becanse  his 
men  utterly  refused  to  proceed  further ;  and,  in  bitter  disap- 
pointment, he  had  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  great  problont 
which  he  was  on  the  eve  of  solving,  making  the  weary  journey 
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of  between  fonr  hnndrcd  and  five  hundred  miles  to  Uj'jii 
from  wliich  lie  intended  to  Btart  again  with  new  men  and 
fi-eah  Hnpplies.  Writing  to  tlio  Editor  of  the  New  Yor7c  Jler- 
oA/ concerning  this  jonmej',  he  says:  "I  thought  that  I  was 
dj'ing  on  my  feet.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  almost  every 
step  of  the  weary,  snUry  way,  was  in  pain,  and  I  reached 

Siji  a  mere  rnokle  of  bones."  This  was  in  Octolxji-,  1870. 
1  was  more  dead  than  alive,  and  had  to  endure  the  bitter 
disappointment  of  finding  that  the  goods  and  raen  of  Dr. 
Kirli'a  1869  expedition,  to  which  he  was  trusting  implicitly, 
liad  gone  to  the  four  winds.  In  the  first  place,  this  expedi- 
tion had  been  delayed,  months  and  months,  by  the  cholera, 
which  had  carried  off  many  of  ite  men;  and  when,  finally, 
such  of  the  goods  as  had  not  lieen  plundered  arrived  at  Ujiii, 
they  were  sold  off,  and  the  proceeds  dissipated  by  "the  drnuK- 
en  half-caste  Moslem  tailor"  to  whom  they  had  been  cutrusted. 
Tiio  traveller  had  nothing  left  but  "  a  few  barter  cloths  and 
beads,"  and  beggary  was  staving  hitn  in  the  face,  when,  three 
weeks  after  his  arrival  in  Ujiji,  the  New  York  Herald  expe- 
dition appeared  on  the  scene  and  all  was  well.  The  men  and 
goods  which  had  left  Bagamoyo,  shortly  before  Mr.  Stanley, 
were  still  at  Unyaiiyembe,  detained  by  a  war  which  Mr.  Stan- 
Icy  bad  avoided  by  a  long  detonr,  and  it  is  hai'd  to  say  when 
they  might  have  reached  the  forlorn  traveller  for  whose  suc- 
cor they  were  intended.   ■ 

Such  were  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  loss  of  Liv- 
in^tone,  and  such  was  the  condition  in  which  bo  was  found, 

Stanley's  first  misfortune  after  leaving  the  coast  was  the 
deatli  of  his  two  horses,  by  some  rnvBterions  disease,  not  by  the 
bite  of  the  tsetse.  The  donkeys  also  perished ;  the  poor  ani- 
mals died  from  bad  weather,  overwork,  disease,  and  crocodiles, 
and  not  one  of  them  reached  Ujiji.  The  country  through  which 
the  ronte  lay  was  of  varied  aspect,  dense  forests,  alternating 
with  desert  plateaux,  and  numerous  small  villages,  while  the 
entire  face  of  the  cultivable  land  was  one  vast  field  of  grain. 
The  road  was  a  regular  and  beaten  highway  of  trade  j  many 
Arab  caravans  were  passed,  with  large  quantities  of  ivory,  and 
many  slaves.  Three  weeks  out  of  Bagamoyo,  Stanley  met 
Salim  Bin  liashid,  "  bonnd  eastward,  with  a  huge  caravan  car- 
rying three  hundred  ivory  tusks,"  and  he  had  something  to  say 
about  Livingstone,  lie  had  metthewaywoni  traveller  at  Ujiji, 
had  lived  in  the  next  hut  to  him  for  two  weeks,  described  him 
03  looking  old,  with  long  gray  monatachcs  and  beard,  just  re- 
covered from  severe  illness,  looking  very  wan  ;  when  fully  vi- 
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covered,  Livingstone  intended  to  visit  a  country  called  Man- 
ytiomn  by  way  of  Marunga.  But  tbia  waa  no  news  to  Stanley, 
tor  later  information  bad  already  readied  Zanzibar  and  Eng- 
land that  Livingstone  bad  started  on  this  journey  to  a  far 
eonntry,  bnt  bad  not  yet  returned.  Had  Livingatono  been  still 
in  Manyuema  when  Mr.  Stanley  arrived  at  Ujiji,  there  would 

firobably  bave  been  some  news  of  him  there)  whetiier  he  was 
iving  or  dead,  for  Manyuema  is  a  trading  country,  and,  in  re- 
spect to  a  wbite  man,  intelligence  travels  very  quickly  in  these 
l>arta.  Praise  is  therefore  due  U>  Mr.  Stanley,  not  merely  be- 
cause be  found  Livingstone,  but  especially  because  be  forced 
his  way  tbrougb  all  hindrances,  and  dared  great  dangers  in 
order  to  reach  Ujiji,  where  be  was  nearly  certain  either  to  find 
the  traveller  or  to  obtain  news  of  him. 

In  a  month  after  leaving  Bagamoyo,  the  caravan  reached 
Simbainwenni,  "the  lion  city,"  in  the  fertile  and  populous  val- 
ley of  the  Uneerengeri.  "  t^he  grasping  Sultana  exacted  trib- 
nte  of  several  doti  (four-yard  pieces)  of  cloth,  and  here  Stanley 
was  attacked  with  intermittent  fever.  It  was  the  rainy  season, 
and  tlie  weather  was  wretched ;  tho  donkeys  and  the  portera 
floundered  along,  half  drowned  in  the  flooded  swamps  and  riv- 
eiB.  FarqoJiar  liad  gone  onwards  in  charge  of  one  of  the  de- 
taclunente,  and  news  came  that  he  was  ill,  and  that  his  caravan 
was  disorganized.  He  was  overtaken  in  a  few  days,  and  found 
laid  np  in  bis  tent,  suffering  from  a  variety  of  ailments ;  it  was 
also  found  that  bo  had  squandered  most  wastefnlly  a  large 
portion  of  the  cloth  which  he  had  with  him.  Shaw,  the  other 
sailor  overaeer,  became  sick  also,  and  was  lazy  besides,  and 
lagged  with  his  detachment:  men  deserted,  and  donkeys  sick- 
ened  and  died,  bnt  still  the  indomitable  leader  kept  the  caravan 
on  the  move,  and  made  his  way  to  the  Mpwapwa  hills:  these 
presented  beautiful  views  of  wood  and  pasture,  and  the  fertile 

{ilains  abounded  with  villages.  In  one  of  these  Farquhar  was 
eft,  well  cared  for,  bnt  died  in  a  few  davs. 

Arriving  at  TTgogo,  the  Sultan  exacte(f  the  uttermost  tribnta 
of  doti.  All  tbi-ough  the  kingdom  of  Ugogo  tliere  are  exten- 
sive fields  of  grain,  and  a  bold  and  independent  people.  The 
way  was  pleasant,  bnt  there  were  many  village  sultans  who 
claimed  honga ;  the  only  method  of  progress  was  to  pay  them, 
and  pass  on.  i?he  agreeable  was  abvajs  mixed  with  its  oppo- 
site— a  porter  would  sicken  of  smalUpox  and  be  left  by  the 
roadside  to  die;  a  donkey  would  prove  unable  to  carry  its  load, 
and  must  be  abandoned ;  tlie  porters  would  bo  on  the  verge  of 
mutiny  one  day,  and  the  next  would  be  singing  songs  in  honor 
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of  the  "great  roaster,"  Bat  notwithBtanding  all  di-awbackii, 
they  proceeded  through  a  country  of  happv  pastoral  aspect,  the 
lowing  of  cattle  and  the  bleating  of  goats  and  eheep  being 
heard  everywhere,  and  entered  Unyanyembe  on  the  23d  or 
Jnno,  1S71,  ninety  days  from  Bagamoyo,  with  flags  flying, 
horns  blowing,  and  guns  firing,  every  soldier  in  a  new  tarbooeli 
and  a  clean  white  shirt,  and  erery  porter  with  his  best  cloth 
about  his  loiiie. 

The  Arab  merchants  at  Unyanyembe  received  Mr.  Stanley 
with  hospitable  welcome ;  but  the  news  of  the  place  was  seri- 
ona^a  certain  Miranibo  of  Uyoweli  had  blocked  tlio  road  to 
Ujiji,  and  declared  that  no  caravan  should  pass  throngh  the 
country  except  over  his  dead  body,  Tliis  was  ruin  to  the  Arab 
trade,  and  the  merchants  resolved  to  clear  tlie  road  at  once  by 
force  of  arms ;  in  other  words,  to  sally  forth  witli  their  slaves, 
and  make  war  upon  Mirambo,  till,  as  Soiid,  the  son  of  Sayd, 
the  son  bf  Majid,  said, "  We  have  got  his  beai'd  under  our  feet, 
and  can  travel  through  any  part  of  the  country  with  only  our 
walking-canes  in  our  hands."  Stanley  resolved  to  go  with  the 
Amb  ai-my,  trusting  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Mirambo  and  his 
banditti,  the  road  would  be  open  towards  Ujiji.  The  Arabs 
and  their  followers,  two  thousand  two  Inindred  and  fifty-five  in 
number,  one  thousand  five  hundred  being  armed  with  muskets, 
mustered  their  forces  at  Mfuto,  a  tradiug-post  and  stronghold 
three  days '  journey  on  the  way  towai'da  Ujiji,  where  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, who  had  been  delayed  at  Unyanyembe  by  a  bad  fever, 
joined  tliem  with  his  fone  of  fifty  men,  and,  leaving  bja  goods 
at  Mfuto,  sallied  out  with  the  rest  to  engage  Mirambo.  They 
fii'st  of  all  took  a  palisaded  village  by  stonn,  and  two  days  later 
a  forest  chief  was  caught  asleep,  and  his  head  "  stretched  back- 
wards and  his  head  cut  ofE,  as  though  he  were  a  goat  or  a 
abeep ; "  and  then  Soud  bin  Sayd  led  five  liundred  men  against 
Wilyankura,  Mirambo's  stronglKild.  Driven  to  hia  tent  by  a 
fever,  Stanley  remained  with  the  main  body,  and  was  lymg 
covered  up  witli  blankets,  when  the  whole  camp  was  suddenly 
thrown  into  consternation  by  the  dismal  news  of  the  defeat 
aud  slaughter  of  Soud  bin  Sayd  and  half  his  force.  Wilyan- 
kui-a  baa  been  captured,  but  the  crafty  Mirambo  had  laid  an 
ambush,  and  massacred  the  Arabs  and  their  followers  as  they 
were  returning  through  the  long  grass,  laden  with  more  than 
a  hundred  tusks  of  ivory,  sixty  bales  of  cloth,  and  several  hun- 
dred slaves.  AU  that  night  the  women  of  the  camp  howled 
for  their  husbands,  aud  the  nest  day  there  were  stormy  councils 
of  war,  ending  in  a  general  and  sudden  retreat  to  Mfuto.     Mr. 
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Stanley  staggered  from  Iiia  tent  to  find  himself  deserted  by  all 
but  seven  of  iiia  own  people.  The  donkeys  were  saddled  and 
urged  to  a  trot,  and  in  an  agony  of  pain  and  fever  ho  followed 
tbe  flying  slaves  and  Arabs  to  Mfuto,  Mfiito  was  reached  at 
midnight.  He  found  that  all  his  men  had  arrived  there  before 
dark.  Ulimengo,  a  bold  guide  who  bad  exulted  in  bis  weapons 
and  in  tbe  number  of  Stanley's  men,  and  had  been  very  san- 
;aine  of  victory,  had  performed  the  eleven  boors'  march  in  six 
loiirs ;  Chowpereh,  Tvliom  his  master  bad  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  faithful  of  his  people,  had  arrived  only  half  an  hour 
later  than  Ulimengo ;  and  Khamasi,  "  a  dandy,  and  an  orator, 
and  a  rampant  demagogue,"  bad  arrived  the  third.  Spoke's 
"faithfuls  had  proved  as  cowardly  as  any  of  tliem  all;  and 
only  Selim,  an  Arab  boy  from  Jerusalem,  had  proved  brave 
and  trne.  Shaw  proved  tliat  he  poeseased  a  soul  as  base  and 
cowardly  as  that  of  any  of  the  Negroes. 

Stanley  returned  with  the  beaten  army  to  dnyanyembe ; 
Mirambo  attacked  the  town,  but  was  driven  oflf.  Not  bi-ook- 
ing  this  delay,  Stanley  determined  to  push  for  TJjiji  by  a 
southern  detour,  and  so  to  circumvent  Mirambo,  He  had 
to  leave  Shaw  behind  him,  be  being  now  incurably  ill ;  and  be 
bad  to  pay  very  high  for  porters ;  but  after  a  delay  of  three 
months  in  LTnyanyembe,  be  finally  triumphed  over  all  his  diffi- 
culties, and  started  for  Tljiii  on  the  20tli  of  September.  Dr. 
Kirk's  men,  who  had  left  Bagamoyo  while  he  was  there,  had 
arrived  at  Unyanyembe  on  the  15th  of  May,  a  month  before 
him.  He  offered  to  take  the  goods  on  with  him  to  Ujiji,  but 
Sheik  bin  Nasib,  to  whose  care  they  had  been  consigned, 
would  not  bear  of  this,  being  sure  tiJat  the  white  man  was 
going  on  to  his  death.  Mr.  Stanley,  however,  took  tlie  letter- 
ha^.  and  went  onwards,  with  a  flying  caravan  of  fifty-fonr 
men,  carrying  light  loads  of  cloth,  beads,  ammunition,  tents, 
medicines,  and  supplies.  The  march  to  Ujiji  was  a  succession 
of  fevers,  desertions,  the  extortions  of  chiefs,  with  other  delays 
and  dangers.  Bnt  the  3d  of  November  arrived,  and  it  was  a 
day  to  be  remembered : 

"About  10  A.M.  appeared  from  the  direction  of  Ujiji  a  cara- 
van of  eighty  "Wagnhlia.  We  asked  the  news,  and  were  told  a 
white  man  had  just  arrived  at  Ujiji  from  Manyuema.  This 
news  startled  us  all,  'A  white  matir  we  asked.  'Yes,  a  white 
man,'  they  replied.  'How  is  he  dressed?'  'Like  the  master,' 
tliey  answered,  referring  to  me.  '  Is  he  young  or  old  T  '  He  is 
old,  and  has  white  hair  on  his  face,  ana  is  sick.'  <  Where  has 
he  come  from!'    'From  a  very  far  country  away   beyond 
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[Jualitia,  called  Manyuema, '  <  Indeed  I  and  in  lie  Btopping  at 
tJjiji  now?'  'Yc8,  wc  saw  liimat>ont  eight  days  a;^,'  'Doyoii 
think  ho  will  stop  there  until  we  see  him?'  ' ISigiie^  (don't 
know).  '  Waa  he  ever  at  Ujiji  before  S '  '  Yes,  ho  went  away 
a  long  time  ago.' " 

Stanley  now  pushed  on,  stealing  through  the  villages  by  night 
and  travelling  throngh  a  fine  game  country.  The  broad  waters 
of  the  Tanganyika  were  sighted  on  the  lOtlt  of  November,  and  ■ 
with  enns  nrins  and  the  stare  and  Btripra  flying,  the  New  Yor/e 
Eertud  Expedition  descended  the  hill  and  entered  Ujiji.  The 
,new3  of  the  arrival  of  the  white  man's  caravan  liau  spread 
throngh  tlie  town,  and  the  principal  Arab  merchants,  Maliumed 
bin  Sali,  Sayd  bin  Majid,  Abin  bin  Suliman,  Hahomed  bin 
Crharib,  and  others,  were  discuasins  the  matter  with  Dr. 
Livingstone  before  the  veranda  of  his  lionse.  Stanley  says: 
"  I  pushed  back  the  crowds,  and,  passing  from  tlio  rear,  walked 
down  a  living  avenue  of  people,  until  I  came  in  front  of  the 
semicinde  of  Arabs,  in  the  front  of  which  stood  the  white  man 
with  the  gray  beard.  As  I  ad\'aiiced  slowly  towards  him,  I 
noticed  ho  was  pale,  had  a  gray  beard,  wore  a  bluish  cap  with 
a  faded  gold  band  roniid  it,  had  on  a  red-sleeved  waistcoat,  and 
a  pair  or  gray  tweed  trotisere.  I  wonld  have  rnn  towards  him, 
only  I  was  a  coward  in  the  presence  of  sncli  a  mob ;  would 
have  embraced  him,  only,  be  being  an  Englishman,  I  did  not 
know  Iiow  he  would  receive  it;  so  I  did  what  cowai-dice  and 
false  pride  suggested  wna  the  best  thini; — -walked  deliberately 
to  him,  took  off  my  hat,  and  said, 'l)r.  Livingstone,  I  pre- 
Bumc '( '  '  Yes,'  said  lie  with  a  kind  smile,  lifting  his  cap 
slightly.  I  replace  my  hat  on  my  head  and  he  puts  on  his  cap, 
and  wo  both  grasp  hands,  and  I  then  said  aloud, '  I  thank  God, 
Doctor,  I  have  been  jwrmittcd  to  seo  you.'  He  answered, 'I 
feel  thankful  that  I  am  hero  to  welcome  you.' " 

So  it  waa  that  Mi-,  Stanley  on  November  tlie  10th,  1871,  tho 
236th  day  from  Bagamoyo,  and  the  5l8t  from  Unyauyembe, 
found  Livingstone. 

The  post-bag  which  Mr,  Stanley  had  bronght  from  Unyan- 
yembe  had  been  just  a  year  on  the  road  from  Zanzibar.  It 
was  now  soon  delivered,  and  the  Doctor  read  letters  from  his 
children  and  friends  and  heard  the  great  news  of  the  woild ; 
the  Arabs  sent  dishes  of  chicken  and  rice,  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne carried  up  from  tho  coast  for  the  great  occasion  was  pro- 
duced, and  Livingstone,  who  looked  wan  and  weary,  and  liad 
been  complaining  that  lie  had  no  ap[jettte,  now  ate  like  sliun- 
gry  man,  repeating,  "  You  have  broiiglit  me  new  life ;  yon  have 
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brought  me  new  life."  This  was  on  the  flret  day.  Next  morn- 
ing Mr.  Stanley  told  Livinj^tone  the  origin  and  history  of  his 
journey,  which  excited  in  tlie  traveller  emotions  of  cordial  ap- 
preciation and  thankfulness. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Stanley's  arrival,  Livingstone  poseeesed 
"but  twenty  clotliBorso  in  the  world,"  and,  as  he  said  himself, 
had  "  a  near  prospect  of  beggary  among  the  Ujijians."  It  is 
true,  die  goods  of  Dr.  Kirk's  1871  caravan  were  waiting  at 
Unyanyembe,  and  in  a  few  months,  wlien  the  war  with  Mir- 
ambo  was  over  and  the  roads  were  open,  the  Doctor  and  Ins 
five  men  woidd  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  their  way* 
there  with  an  Arab  caravan,  tliough  he  wonld  have  bad  to  pay 
smartly  for  his  escort.  At  Unyanyembe  he  would  have  bear^ 
news   of   the  Eoyal   Geographical   expedition,   and    when  it 

i'oined  bim  he  might  have  resumed  bis  journey  with  an  excel- 
cnt  equipment,  as  he  soon  afterwords  j-esumed  it  by  means  of 
orher  arrangements.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  Dr. 
Livingstone  was  in  miserable  health  and  spirits,  and  sinking; 
and  that,  although  the  relief  brought  him  by  Mr.  Stanley  soon 
restored  him,  the  great  traveller  might  otherwise  have  died  at 
Ujiji., 

Livingstone  gave  Stanley  a  general  account  of  his  explora- 
tions south  and  west  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  particularly  of 
those  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  connection  of  which  with  the  Kilo 
he  had  so  tirm  a  conviction.  Geographers  in  Enmpc  seein  to 
be  of  opinion  that  he  was  upon  the  sources  of  the  Congo,  not 
those  or  the  Nile, — the  Congo  being  the  great  river  whicli  runs 
into  the  South  Atlantic  above  Loanda.  But  this  is  a  problem 
which  remains  to  be  solved.  Livingstone  had  also  much  to  tell  of 
Kua  and  Manyuema,  countries  beyond  the  Tanganyika,  to  which 
the  Arab  traders  have  only  recently  made  their  way,  and  whero 
ivory  is  so  plentiful  that  the  people  make  their  door-posts  of 
great  tusks.  ITo  could,  moreover,  apeak  of  tioppcr  mines,  and 
of  the  manufacture  of  finely  woven  and  dyed  gra^-clotli,  as 
well  as  of  fertile  districts  dotted  witli  towns  and  villages,  in 
which  the  people  had  dwelt  peacefully  and  happily  till  the 
Arabs  came  and  desolated  the  land  with  the  accm-sed  slave- 
trade,  lie  himself  witnessed  one  of  tbeir  horrible  massacres, 
when  Tagamoyo,  a  Imlf -caste  Arab,  and  his  gang  of  armed 
slaves  opened  lire  suddenly  in  a  crowded  market-place,  killing 
some  four  hundred  men,  women,  and  children.  Livingstone 
writes  of  the  "  sore  heart  made  still  sorer  by  the  woful  Bights" 
he  had  seen  in  this  journey ;  but  expressly  says  that  it  was  not 
these  which  deterred  him  from  further  exploring  the  country ; 
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l)nt  the  conduct  of  his  own  followers,  by  whom  lie  was  "baffled, 
■worried,  defeated,  and  forced  to  return  when  almost  Id  sight  of 
the  end  of  the  geographical  part  of  his  raiasion." 

On  his  way  to  Ujiji  Stanley  never  turned  to  the  right  or  the 
left ;  for,  as  he  sajB,  he  had  come  to  Africa,  not  to  explore  the 
eoiintrjortOBhoot  game,  but  to  find  Livinsstone.  But  Living- 
stone being  found,  and  after  a  time  well  and  strong  and  in 
good  spirits,  Stanley's  men  and  Btoree  enabled  the  two  travellers 
to  solve  a  geographical  problem  wliioh  lay  at  their  doors,  and 
the  solution  of  which  was  Mr.  Stanley's  direct  claim  to  the 
Victoria  medal.  It  was  well  known  that  the  TtiisiBi  Kiver 
joined  the  Tanganyika  at  its  head,  a  hundred  miles  above 
Ujiji ;  bnt  whether  the  river  flowed  info  tlie  lake,  or  out  of  it 
northward  to  the  Albert  N'Yanza  and  tlie  Nile,  had  not  been 
authoritatively  determined.  Sayd  bin  Majid's  large  canoe  was 
therefore  borrowed  and  loaded,  and  with  a  crew  of  sixteen  of 
Stanley's  men,  Livingstone  and  he  coasted  the  east  side  of  the 
Tanganyika  to  its  head,  and  found  that  the  Kusisi  flowed  into 
the  lake,  as  Burton  had  been  told.  They  were  absent  from 
Ujiji  four  weeks,  and,  with  the  exception  of  another  attack  of 
fever  from  which  Mr.  Stanley  suffered,  the  crnise  seems  to  have 
been  most  enjoyable.  The  shores  were  thickly  dotted  with 
Ashing  villages,  sending  out  their  flotillas  of  canoes,  while  the 

t)IainB  were  occupied  with  pasturing  herds  of  cattle,  and  the 
lills  wooded  or  clothed  with  green  grass,  bearing  on  their  lower 
slopes  Indian  com,  cassava,  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  crops. 
Tiie  people  seemed  to  be  comfortable  and  happy,  and,  as  Mr. 
Stanley  says,  it  is  sad  to  think  of  them  as  bought  up  by  the 
Arabs  for  a  couple  of  doti  of  clotli,  and  taken  away  from 
suchhomcs  toZanzibar  topiukclovesor  dohammel  work,  andbe 
fct  the  mercy  of  unwise  and  nnkiiid  owners.  The  natives  were 
in  genei-al  well  disposed,  always  excepting  the  exaction  of  the 
customary  "  Iionga ; "  but  once  or  twice  the  cruisers  found  them- 
selves in  dangerous  quartere.  The  Gakari  people  called  to 
them  to  come  ashore,  tlireatening  them  with  venpeance  of  the 
great  Wami  if  they  did  not  Of  course  they  aid  not ;  and 
when  they  began  to  throw  stones  at  the  canoe,  and  one  of  their 
missiles  came  within  a  foot  of  Stanley's  arm,  he  suarested  that 
a  bullet  should  be  sent  among  them  to  teach  them  better  man- 
iiers,  "but  Livingstone,  though  lie  said  nothing,  yet  showed 
plainly  eoongh  that  he  did  not  quite  approve  of  uiia," 

At  Bemba  the  canoe  halted  that  the  men  mi^ht  chip  ofF  a 
piece  of  pipe-clay  to  insure  a  safe  voyage — aAVajiji  supersti- 
tion generations  old,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  excavation  which 
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tlie  observance  of  it  has  made  in  the  (^alk  cliff.  Tlie  natives 
seemed  to  bo  peacefully  disposed,  and  the  company  in  the 
cauoe,  going  asiiore,  made  their  breakfast  and  waited;  bnt  ere 
loDs  the  drunken  son  of  the  chief  came  upon  them,  aud  by  and 
by  tlie  father,  also  intoxicated,  with  a  number  of  the  people,  and 
threatened  to  kill  them,  because  the  son  of  a  former  chief  had 
been  murdered  at  tJjiji,  Livingstone  was  absent,  having  a& 
cetided  a  hill  the  better  to  see  tlie  conntry,  and  Stanley  was 
disposed  to  fight;  but  his  more  experienced  companion,  having 
returned,  though  with  difficulty,  by,  much  tact  and  kindness 
succeeded  in  preserving  the  peace.  The  chief  accepted  their 
present,  aud  tliey  went  on  their  way. 

They  retimied  to  Ujiji  on  the  13th  of  December,  1871,  and 
several  plans  having  been  proposed  and  discussed,  Livingstone 
finally  resolved  to  accept  as  far  as  Unyanyembe  the  escort 
which  was  offered  by  his  companion,  and  to  wait  at  that  place 
until  the  ariival  of  the  men  and  stores  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  resume  Ills  journey,  and  which  Mr,  Stanley  undertook  to 
forward  to  him  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Zanzibar.  To 
wait  at  Unyanyemhe  was  more  especially  needful  in  regard 
to  the  men,  since,  in  accordance  with  Mr,  Bennett's  instruc- 
tions, "  to  help  him  should  he  require  it,"  Stanley  was  abont  to 
make  him  a  present  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  stores  that  only  a 
few  extra  articles  would  be  neceBsary.  Befoi'e  leaving  Ujiji 
Livingstone  began  writing  np  bia  "  Mammoth  Letts's  Diai-y 
fromliis  field  note-books,  lie  wrote  also  to  his  friends,  aud 
wrote  also  two  long  letters  which  heartily  thanked  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, and  which  were  in  accordance  with  the  special  corre- 
spondent's instrnctions,  to  "  get  what  news  of  his  discoveriea 
you  can."  In  one  of  these  letters  ho  gives  the  following 
nummary  of  what  lie  had  accomplished  in  tlie  way  of  geograph- 
i<;al  exploration,  up  to  the  time  when  be  was  driven  hack  to 
Ujiji  bv  the  treachery  of  hia  followers  : 

"I  have  ascertained  that  tire  water-shed  of  the  Nilo  is  a 
broad  upland  between  ten  degrees  and  twelve  degrees  south 
latitude,  and  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Monutains  stand  on  it  at  various  points,  which,  though 
not  apparently  very  high,  are  between  6,000  and  7,000  feet  of 
actual  altitude.  The  water-shed  is  over  700  miles  in  length, 
from  west  to  cast.  The  springs  that  rise  on  it  are  almost  in- 
numerable— that  is,  it  would  take  a  large  part  of  a  man's  life 
to  count  them.  A  bird's-eye  view  of  some  parts  of  the  water- 
shed wonld  resemble  the  frost  vegetation  on  window-panes. 
They  all  begin  iu  an  ooze  at  the  head  of  a  slightly  depressed 
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Tftlley,  A  few  hundred  yards  down,  the  quautity  of  water 
fniii  oozing  t;artlicii  spongo  forms  a  brisk  perennial  bnrn  or 
brook  a  few  foot  broad,  and  deep  cnongh  to  require  a  bridge. 
These  are  tlie  ultimate  or  primary  sources  of  tlie  groat  rivers 
that  flow  to  the  north  in  the  Great  Nile  Valley.  Tliepriraorics 
nnite  and  form  streams  in  general  larger  than  tlio  Isis  at  Ox- 
ford, or  Avon  at  Hamilton,  and  may  be  called  secondary 
sources.  They  never  dry,  but  unite  again  into  four  large  lines 
of  drainage,  the  head  waters  or  mains  of  tlio  river  of  Kgypt. 
These  four  are  each  vailed  by  the  natives  Lnalaba,  which,  if 
not  too  pedantiu,  may  be  spoken  of  as  lacustrine  rivci-s,  extant 
specimens  of  those  which,  In  prehistoric  times,  abounded  in 
Africa,  and  which  in  the  soutn  are  still  call  by  Bcchnanos 
'  MelapQ.; '  in  the  noi-tli,  by  Arabs, '  Wadys,'  botli  words  mean- 
ing tlio  same  tiling — river-bed  in  which  no  water  ever  now 
flows.  Two  of  the  fonr  great  rivers  mentioned  fall  into  the 
central  Lualaba,  or  AVebb's  Lake  Kivcr,  and  then  we  have  but 
two  main  lines  of  drainage  as  depicted  nearly  by  Ptolemy, 

"The  prevailing  winds  on  the  water-shed  are  from  the 
south-east.  Tliis  is  easily  observed  by  the  direction  of  the 
branches,  and  the  humidity  of  tlie  climate  is  apparent  in  the 
-niimlxsrs  of  lichens  which  make  the  upland  forest  look  iiko  the 
mangrove  swamps  "on  the  coast. 

"  In  passing  over  sixty  miles  of  latitude,  I  waded  thirty-two 
primary  sources  fi-ora  calf  to  waist  deep,  and  requiring  from 
twenty  minutes  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  cross  stream  and 
sponge,  Thij  would  give  about  one  source  to  every  two 
miles. 

"  A  Suaheli  friend,  in  passing  along  part  of  the  Lake  Eang- 
weolo,  during  six  days  counted  twenty-two  from  tliigh  lo  waist 
deep.  This  lake  is  on  the  water-shed,  for  the  village  which 
I  observed  on  its  north-west  shore  was  a  few  seconds  into 
eleven  degrees  soiitli,  and  its  southern  shores,  and  springs,  and 
rivulets  are  certainly  in  twelve  degrees  south.,  I  tried  to 
cross  it  in  order  to  measure  the  breadth  accurately,  Tlie  first 
stage  to  an  inhabited  island  was  about  twenty-four  miles. 
From  the  highest  point  here  the  tops  of  the  ti-ees,  evidently 
lifted  by  the  mirage,  could  be  seen  on  the  second  stage  and 
the  third  stage ;  the  mainland  was  said  to  bo  as  far  as  tliis  be- 
yond it  But  my  canoe  men  had  stolen  the  canoe  and  got  a 
liiiit  tliat  the  real  owners  were  in  pureuit,  and  gat  into  a  ilnrry 
to  return  home.  '  Tliey  would  como  back  for  ine  in  a  few 
dare,  truly,'  but  I  had  only  my  coverlet  left  to  hire  another 
<:raft  if  they  should  leave  me  in  this  wide  expanse  of  water, 
34 
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and  being  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  it  was  voty  cold ;  so  I 
returned. 

"  Tlie  lenj^b  of  tbia  lake  is,  at  a  very  moderate  estimate, 
150  miles.  It  gives  forth  a  large  Ixjdy  of  water  in  tlie 
Luapiila ;  yet  la&es  are  in  no  sense  sources,  for  no  large  river 
l)egtus  in  a  lake ;  Imt  this  and  otbere  serve  an  Important  pnr- 


3  in  the  plienomona  of  the  Nile.  It  is  one  lame  lake,  and 
(unlike  the  Okaro,  whidi,  according  to  Siiaheli,  wbo  travelled 
long  in  onr  company,  is  three  or  fonr  lakes  rnn  into  one  bngo 
Victoria  Nyanza)  pives  ont  a  large  river,  wliicb,  on  departing 
out  of  Mocro,  is  still  larger.  Tbesc  men  bad  spent  many  yeara 
east  of  Okara,  and  could  sc'arcelybe  mistiikcn  in  saying  that  of 
tlie  three  or  fonr  lakes  there,  only  one  (the  Okara)  gi\'es  off  its 
waters  to  the  north.  ... 

"The  gi"eat  river,  Webb's  Lnalaba,  in  the  centre  of  the  Nile 
Valley,  makes  a  groat  bend  to  the  west,  soon  after  leaving 
LakeMoero,  of  at  least  one  hnndred  and  eighty  miles;  then, 
taming  to  the  north  for  some  distance,  it  niakos  another  large 
sweep  west  of  abont  one  hnndred  and  twenty  mites,  in  the 
conree  of  which  abont  thirty  miles  of  southing  arc  made ;  it 
then  draws  amnnd  to  nortli-eaat,  receives  the  Lomani,  or 
Loeki,  a  large  river  which  flows  through  Lake  Lincoln.  After 
the  nnioii  a  lar";e  lake  is  formed,  with  many  inhabited  islands 
in  it ;  but  this  lias  still  to  be  e.\plored.  It  is  the  fourth  large 
lake  in  the  central  line  of  drainage,  and  cannot  be  Lake  Al- 
bert; for,  assuming  Speke's  longitude  of  Ujiji  to  be  pretty 
correct,  and  my  reckoning  not  onormonsly  wrong,  the  great 
centi-al  lacustrine  nver  is  about  five  degrees  west  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Tanganyika.   .   .   . 

"Beyond  the  fourth  lake  the  water  passes,  it  is  said,  into 
large  reedy  lakes,  and  is  in  all  probability  Petherick's  branch 
— the  main  stream  of  the  Nile — iu  distinction  from  the 
smaller  eastern  arm  which  Speke,  Grant,  and  Baker  took  to  be 
tiie  river  of  Egypt* 

"The  Maujnema  could  give  no  information  about  their 
country  because  they  never  travel.  Blood  feuds  often  prevent 
them  from  visiting  villages  three  or  four  miles  off,  and  many 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  did  not  know  the  great  river, 
though  named  to  them.  No  ti-aders  liad  gone  so  far  as  I  had, 
and  their  people  cared  only  for  ivory. 


•  The  posaibUity  of  enoh  a  connection  throagh  Petheriok's  bisnoh  of  the 
ITilo  has  been  disproved  b;  the  explorotioon  of  Di.  Bchweinfnrtb,  »•  will  be 
men  in  b  subsequent  ctupter. 
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**  In  my  attempt  to  penetrate  farther  and  fartlier  I  hod  bnt 
little  hope  of  nltimato  stutecsa,  for  tiie  great  araonnt  of  westing 
led  to  a  eontinned  effort  to  suspend  the  judgment,  lest,  after 
all,  I  might  be  exploring  the  Congo  instead  of  the  Nile,  and  it 
wag  only  after  the  two  great  western  drains  fell  into  the  cen^ 
trat  main,  and  left  bnt  the  two  great  iaeiistrinc  rivoi-s  of 
Ptolemy,  that  I  felt  pretty  snre  of  being  on  the  riglit  track." 

In  order  to  avoid  the  Mirambo  war,  wliiuh  was  still  raging 
along  the  ordinary  i-oad  to  UJijE,  Mr,  Stanley,  who  had  travelled 
it,  proposed  a  voyage  of  eoine  sixty  miles  down  the  lake,  that 
they  might  strifee  inland  from  Ca])e  Tongwe  to  his  former 
track,  and  follow  its  semicircular  sweep  to  Unyanyemlie.  Tiie 
Doctor  agreed,  and  the  conrae  answered  perfectly.  They  kept 
Christmas  Day  at  Ujiji  with  n>yal  fare  of  mutton  from  fat 
broad-tailed  sheep  and  goats,  with  zogga  and  pombe,  eggs, 
fresh  milk,  plantains,  singwe,  fine  com-nonr,  fish,  onions,  and 
Bweet  potatoes,  and  on  the  27th  of  December  tlie  two  canoes, 
hoisting,  the  one  the  American,  and  the  other  tlie  Bntish  Sag, 
left  Ujiji.  Capo  Tongwe  was  safely  readied,  and  the  land 
journey  commenced  on  the  7th  of  Januai-y,  1872 — Unyan- 
yembo  l)clng  entered  on  the  ISth  of  February,  fifty-three  days 
from  Ujiji.  On  the  road  Mr.  Stanley  was  racked  with  fevei-e, 
and  Dr.  Livingstone  suffered  from  sore  feet,  bnt  marched  and 
ate  "  like  a  hero  "  ;  and  Mr.  Stanley  bears  witness  to  his  great 
powci-a  of  ti-avel,  his  knowledge  of  rocks,  trees,  fruits,  and 
everything  concerning  Africa,  as  well  as  his  skill  in  "camp- 
ci'aftand  all  its  cunning  devices." 

Letters  and  papers  for  both  travellers  had  met  them  a  few 
marches  before  unyanyembe.  Dr.  Kirk's  caravan  was  still 
waiting.  The  provisions  were  in  bad  order,  had  been  robbed, 
and  were  altogether  in  an  nnsatisfactory  condition.  Some 
shoes  and  stockings  which  had  been  sent  by  a  friend,  gieatlv 
delighted  Livingstone.  "lie  tiied  them  on,  and  exclaimed, 
*Kichard  is  himself  again.'"  Stanlej' now  gave  Livingstone 
forty  loads  of  stores  and  supplies,  making,  witli  the  thirty  loads 
sent  by  Dr.  Kirk,  a  qnantity  sutfioient  for  four  years. 

Stanley  left  for  the  coast  with  Livingstone's  letters  and  a 
sealed  diary,  and  his  own  journals,  on  the  14tb  of  March,  and 
reached  Bagainoyo  on  the  6th  of  May.  The  up-jouriiey  over 
the  same  ground  had  taken  one  hundred  days,  but  the  home- 
ward march  was  accomplished  in  fifty-three.  Stanley  did  good 
service  to  Livingstone  in  thus  hnri'ying  to  Zanzibar  to  despatch 
as  soon  as  poEsible  the  fifty  men,  the  arms  and  ammunition, 
the  nautical  almanacs,  the   chronometers,  and  the  otlier  sup- 
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plies  required  before  the  traveller  conld  start  upon  the  final 
and  decisive  exploration  of  the  gi-eat  water-shea  he  had  (lis- 
covcrod. 

At  Bagatnoyo  Stanley  fonnd  the  Royal  Geogrnpliieal 
Society's  expedition,  and  all  the  world  knows  how  Lientcnant 
Daws'in  and  hia  subordinates  threw  up  their  commands  in 
tnru  ;  and  how  a  costly  expedition  for  which  Dr.  Livingstone, 
in  his  last  letter,  sajs  that  lie  could  have  fonnd  plenty  of  work, 
came  to  a  fruitlcES  end.  Tlic  (reographical  Society  condemned 
this  precipitancy  on  the  part  of  Lieutenant  Dawson  as  a 
"  lamentable  errar  of  judgment,"  and  there  the  matter  had  as 
well  be  left. 

Mr.  StaTiley,  before  leaving  Zanzibar,  enlisted  men  and  or- 
ganized with  the  English  money  and  stores  available,  and  with 
•  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Osweli  Livingstone,  the  Doctor's  son, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Geographical  Society's  expedi- 
tion, the  additional  camvari  required  by  the  traveller,  and  saw 
it  start  for  Bagamoyo  and  tJie  interior  on  tlie  ITtli  of  May. 
The'  last  news  from  Dr.  Livingstimc,  prior  to  the  news  of  hia 
death,  was  dated  Unyanycrabe,  July  1st,  fonr  montlis  all  but  a 
few  days  after  Mr.  Stanley  left  him,  lie  was  still  waiting  for 
"the  tifty  men,"  who  must  soon  have  joined  him.  In  this 
letter  Dr.  Livingstone  informed  Lord  Granville  that  liia  pur- 
pose was,  in  this  new  jouniey,  to  round  the  south  end  of  Tan- 
ganyika, proceed  to  Lake  Bangwcolo,  and  thence  "go  straight 
west  to  the  ancient  fountains  reported  at  that  end  of  the 
water-shed,"  visit  the  copper  mines  of  liaranga,  lakes  Lincoln 
and  Kamolondo,  and  tlienco  retire  along  tlie  latter  lake  to 
Ujiji  and  home.  The  "ancient  fountaiiie,"  Dr.  Livingstone 
thought,  may  be  the  nttemiost  source  of  the  whole  Nile  system 
referred  to  by  Herodotus.  It  must  be  noted  that  this  ront« 
was  devoted  %»  the  verifying  of  tlie  coni-ses  of  the  water-shed 
which  Dr.  Livingstone  traced  from  12°  south  to  4°  south, 
a  few  miles  short  of  the  unknown  lake  near  which  he  was 
compelled  by  his  men  to  turn.  But  the  extent  of  "  the  large, 
reedy  lake"  itself,  and  the  direction  of  its  waters,  whetiier 
north  to  the  Nile  or  west  to  the  Congo,  such  a  journey  as  Dr. 
Livingstone  pi-oposed  would  not  have  resolved. 

When  Stanley  arrived  in  England,  he  was  received  witli  a 
cordial  welcome  by  the  general  public,  and  honored  in  many 
ways.  Unhappily  the  Geographical  Society  and  he  did  not 
for  a  short  time  nnderetand  each  other,  and  stning  words  were 
employed  by  both  parties  ;  but  time  and  explanation  and  per- 
sonal  courtesies  softened   down   ns^ierities,   and   tlie  Society 
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cordially  awai-ded  him  the  Viotona  medal,  wliilo  Queen  "Vio- 
(oria  accorded  liim  a  pcreoiinl  interview,  and  presented  liim 
with  a  valuable  meraenUi  of  her  ar)preciation  of  his  threat 
achievement,  and  of  tlic  interest  vvhicli  she  took  in  the  welfare 
and  the  siieccss  of  tliat  great  Englishman  for  whoae  relief  and 
comfort  he  had  done  and  dared  bo  mnch. 

Tlie  Royal  Gcogi-aphiual  Society  eoon  afterwards  came  to  the 
Gonchisioii  that,  to  he  ut  all  sure  of  helping  Livingstone,  and  in 
order  to  the  complete  openiiig  up  of  Africa,  an  expedition 
ought  to  start  at  once  fi'om  the  western  coast  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Congo.  As  may  be  seen  from  any  mapof  the  continent, 
the  great  river  Zaire,  or  Congo,  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Gninea, 
and  its  channel,  so  far  as  traced,  comes  down  fi-om  those  same 
blank  i^egions,  of  which  Livingstone's  diBcoveiies  are  filling  np 
the  farther  or  eastern  side.  If  the  Lnalaba  does  not  emerge  hv 
the  month  of  the  Congo,  it  does  not  flow  westwai-d  at  all;  if  it 
does,  and  Livingstone  had  found  himself  njwn  the  npper  waters 
of  this  stream,  an  expedition  sailing  from  its  month  would  have 
the  best  chance  of  aiding  Itim,  and  would  at  the  same  time  liave 
(ho  opportunity  of  exploring  the  most  mjeterions  conntry  of 
Africa.  Mnch  might  Ireaccomplisliedinsuch  an  enterprise  for 
two  thousand  jwnuds,  and  tliie  sum  was  most  generously  pi-oin- 
ised  and  paid  by  Mr.  Young,  an  old  friend  of  Livingstone's, 
and  who  tias  also  siii<«  added  most  mnnificently  to  Ins  previous 

f'fts.  The  leader  of  the  expedition  is  Lieutenant  Grandy,  R. 
.,  an  officer  who  has  had  niudi  experience  in  tlie  African 
rivers,  and  with  the  Krocnnen,  in  the  repression  of  the  slave- 
trade.  The  undertaking  is  called  the  "  Congo- Livingstone  Ex- 
l^edition  "—a  desiguation  which  eiiiphasizes  its  double  object — 
namely,  to  complete,  if  possible,  the  survey  of  this  great  stream, 
and  to  convey  succor  and  comfort  to  the  great  traveller  if,  as 
tlie  ge<igraphers  confidently  believed,  lie  was  I'cally  all  the  while 
upon  tlie  upper  watere  of  the  C(tng<i,  and  not  upon  those  of  the 
Is  ile.  The  party  stai-ted  from  St,  Paul  de  Loanda,  in  1873, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  the  work  assigned  to  it. 

The  Zaire,  or  CfHigo,  is  a  magnificent  river,  more  wonderful 
than  the  Nile  even,  if  indeed  the  Lualaba  feeds  it.  In  any  case, 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  puzzles  of  African  geography ;  for  when 
tlie  slate  cliffs,  wliicli  rise  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  fn)m  its  ' 
.  mouth,  are  once  passed,  it  broadens  out  into  a  majestic  tide  of 
five  miles  wide,  with  an  cxtrHoi-dinary  depth,  while  the  verdure 
and  nchnessof  its  upper  reaches  are  amaznig.  Captain  Tnckoy  . 
did  not  ascend  mncli  higher  than  the  slate-rocks,  and  the 
"  shellals ; "  but  he  saw  a  wonderful  region,  and  it  was  said  that 
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beyond  this  lay  ft  iiioBt  populous,  fei'tile,  andB&liibrions  dietrittt, 
nn  visited  by  the  fcjot  of  any  Enr<ipean  ;  although  by  all  aocoiiiits 
the  very  garden  of  the  interior  region.  Man'etloua  foi-este, 
Ptrange  animala,  picturesque  scenery,  nameless  but  precions 
pi-od  net  ions,  and  vast  ewarnie  of  men  waiting  for  trade  and 
knowledge,  arc  eaid  to  be  fotind  in  that  ronnd  white  blot  which 
still  inarfes  tlie  best  map  of  Africa.  It  may  or  may  not  bethat 
Webb's  Luftlaba  and  tlie  largo  volume  of  Lake  Lincoln  pour 
into  t!ie  mighty  and  strange  stream  which,  in  the  dry  season  of 
Loanga,  <iften  swells  suddenly  to  nome  seven  or  eight  extra  feet 
of  braad  flood.  But  assuredly  the  Zaire  conceals  notable  secrets 
from  science ;  and  while  it  may  jiOBsibly  not  lead  Lientenant 
Grandy  and  his  companions  to  Livingstone's  gi-onnd,  it  is  sure 
to  (lonouct  any  competent  explorere  to  most  valuable  dis- 
coveries. 

Mr.  Stanley  himself  has  just  (November,  1874)  left  Zanzibar 
on  another  expedition,  the  precise  objects  of  which  have  not  yet 
1k«ii  stated,  but  probably  to  complete  the  discoveries  begun  by 
Livingstone  in  his  later  juui-neys,  and  left  untiuished  by  bia 
death. 
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LrnNQSTOlOTS  LAST  J0UENBT8  AMD  DEATH. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  on  Stanley  and  Livingstone  a  veir 
brief  outline  of  the  latter's  travels  from  the  time  he  left 
Zanzibar  in  186G  to  liia  meeting  with  Stanley  at  Ujiji  six  years 
later  has  already  been  given.  This  much  waa  necessary  in 
order  to  explain  the  objeut  and  circumstances  of  Stanley's 
expedition;  but,  thongh  it  anticipates  in  some  measure  the 
moiU  important  features,  it  can  deti'net  bnt  little  from  the 
interest  of  the  complete  narrative  of  those  travels  which  the 
publication  of  "Dr.  Livingstone's  Last  Journals "  now  enables 
ns  to  present  These  Journals  cover  the  entire  period  from 
the  date  of  Livingstone's  departure  from  Zanzibar  on  the  2Sth 
of  January,  1860,  to  the  day  wlien  liis  note-bonk  dropped  from 
his  (lyiiig  hand  in  the  village  of  llala  at  the  end  of  April, 
1873.  The  little  that  is  needed  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
numerous  entriea  is  supplied  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Horace  Waller ; 
but  as  both  he  and  Livingstone  have  omitted  to  explain  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  this  last  expedition,  it  will  be  well  to 
do  BO  briefly  Iwhux)  entering  npon  the  narrative. 

The  reader  will  have  seen  \n  the  last  chapter  but  one  that 
the  Zambesi  Expedition  was  substantially  a  failure;  and  no 
one  was  more  keeiily  alive  to  this  fact  thjm  Livingstone  hitn- 
eelf.  lie  had  not  only  expended  iramensesumsof  Govcniuient 
money  and  somo  thousands  of  pounds  of  his  own  with  results 
wliich  caused  general  and  outsjKikeu  dissatisfaction,  bnt  his 
failure  had  brought  the  whole  subject  of  Afi'ican  exploration 
for  a  time  into  disfavor ;  and  he  i-etnrned  to  England  a  soured 
and  disappointed  man.  He  wished  to  resume  his  explorations, 
but  had  not  the  means ;  and,  as  the  government  had  cast  him  off, 
it  was  only  through  the  friendly  aid  of  Sir  Itoderick  Mnrchison 
tliat  he  waa  enabled  to  niako  a  new  start.  Sir  Iloderiek  pro- 
posed to  Livins«tono  an  expedition  "  to  define  the  true  water- 
shed of  Inner  Sontlieni  Africa;"  and  after  no  little  trouble 
secured  from  the  government  the  sum  500^.  and  an  unsalaried 
consulate  to  the  cliiefs  of  Inner  Afi'ica.  The  Council  of  the 
Creograpliical  Society  subscribed  500^.  more,  and  other  sub- 
scriptions were  afterwaids  obtained  in  Bombay ;   a  "  valued 
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private  friend,"  as  Livingstone  infomiB  ns,  placed  anotlier 
tlion&and  pounds  at  liis  disposal,  Tlins,  before  the  close  of  1S65, 
Li^iniiBtoiie  was  once  more  in  Africa  ready  to  enter  npon  an 
exi>edition  ivliicli,  as  we  shall  see,  extendca  over  a  period  of 
naopo  than  seven  years. 

The  expedition  was  ort^nized  at  Bombay,  and  crossed  over 
to  Zanzibar;  bnt  instead  of  strilting  inland  from  Ba^tnoyo 
on  what  was  now  a  beaten  a  track,  Livingstone  sailed  down 
the  eoast  to  Mikindany  Bay  near  the  month  of  the  Rovnma 
River,  whence  he  set  ont  overland  for  Lake  Nyasaa.  Hie 
cara\an  consisted  of  thirteen  Sepoys,  ten  Johanna  men,  and 
thirteen  Africans,  among  whom  were  Cliuma  and  Siisi,  who 
remained  with  him  tilt  he  died  and  bmuglit  his  body  and 
Jonnmis  to  the  coast.  He  had  also  six  camels,  three  bnnaloes 
and  n  calf,  two  mnles,  and  four  donkeys.  The  march  Ixtgan 
on  April  6th,  lSC(i,  and  the  ronte  lay  for  a  long  distance 
directly  np  the  Itovnma,  or  nearly  dne  west.  Kotliing  of 
special  intei-est  marked  the  journey  to  tho  Lake,  except  the 
pixK)f  which  it  afforded  at  tlie  very  commencement  that  the  ww- 
aonnel  of  tlie  expedition  was  hopelessly  uneqnal  to  the  task  which 
Livingstone  Iiad  set  before  himself.  The  gross  ill-usage  of 
the  drivers  and  tho  bites  of  tsetse  cost  him  all  his  animals 
except  one  donkey  and  the  bnffalo  calf  before  the  Lake  was 
I'caclicd;  tho  Sepoys  first  mutinied  and  snbseqnently  proved 
80  utterly  worthless,  that  he  was  compelled  to  dismiss  them; 
the  Johaima  men,  after  clt^ging  the  march  for  ihree  months, 
deserted  in  a  body ;  and  one  ot  the  Nassick  boya  died,  while 
another  met  some  of  Ilia  kindred  and  concluded  to  remain 
with  tbcm.  The  first  hundred  pages  of  the  Journals  indeed 
consist  largely  of  records  of  difficulties  caused  chiefly  by  his 
own  followers,  and  of  devices  for  satisfying  hunger,  for  which 
their  folly  and  laziness  was  largely  responsible.  Before  three 
months  had  passed,  enough  had  occurred  to  discourage  utterly 
any  explorer  less  firm  and  sclf-eonfident  than  Livingstone ;  but 
ho  endured  all  with  a  patient  fortitudo  which  uo  obstacles 
could  even  temixirarily  depress. 

Even  in  this  firet  stage  of  his  long  journey  he  came  upon 
tliat  "great  open  soro'of  the  world  which  throughout  forms 
the  must  painful  clement  of  liis  narrative,  and  toward  tho 
healing  of  which  it  was  his  most  consolhig  hope  that  his  labore 
would  contribute.  As  he  nearcd  tho  lake  the  track  of  the 
Arab  slave-traders  was  several  times  crossed,  and  two  or  three 
extracts  from  the  Journals  will  servo  to  show  what  scenes  then 
met  Iiis  eye : 
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"  \ith  June,  18C6, — ^We  passed  by  a  woman  tied  by  tLe  neck 
to  a  tree  and  dead ;  the  people  of  the  country  explained  tliat 
eho  bad  boon  nnablo  to  keep  up  witb  the  other  slaves  in  a  gang, 
and  her  master  had  determiiiea  that  she  sliould  not  become  the 
pi-operty  of  any  one  else  if  she  recovered  after  resting  for  a 
time.  I  niay  mention  here  that  we  saw  others  tied  up  in  a 
similar  manner,  nnd  one  lying  in  the  path  shot  or  stabbed,  for 
she  was  in  a  ]}ool  of  blood.  Tho  explanation  we  got  invari- 
ably was  that  tlie  Arab  who  owned  these  victims  was  enraged 
at  Ipsing  his  money  by  the  slaves  becoming  unable  to  mai-ch, 
and  vented  his  spleen  by  mnrdering  tiiem." 

"  26iA  June. — We  passed  a  slave-woman  shot  or  stabbed 
through  the  bodv  and  lying  on  tho  path  ;  a  gronp  of  men  stood 
about  a  hmidreif  yards  off  on  one  side,  and  anotlier  of  women 
on  tho  other  side,  looking  on  ;  they  said  an  Arab  who  passed  early 
that  moniing  had  done  it  in  anger  at  losing  the  price  ho  had 
given  for  her,  becanso  she  was  unable  to  walk  any  longer." 

"  27(A  June. — ^To-day  wo  came  npon  a  man  dead  from 
starvation,  as  he  was  very  thin.  One  of  onr  men  wandered  and 
fonnd  a  nnmbcrof  slaves  with  slave-sticks  on,  abandoned  by 
their  master  fn>m  want  of  food;  they  were  too  weak  to  bo 
able  to  speak  or  say  where  they  had  come  from ;  some  were 
quite  young." 

Shocking  as  such  incidents  nro,  they  are  by  no-  means  tho 
worst  result  of  tho  slave-trade  as  conducted  by  the  Arabs. 
Tribe  is  set  against  tribe,  neighbor  against  neighbor,  the  chief 
against  his  ixK)pIc,  and  membei's  of  the  family  one  against 
anuthei',  untd  every  restraint  or  tie  that  oan  bind  men  together 
ill  communities  is  broken  down,  and  whole  districts  are  depop- 
ulated by  mere  proximity  to  the  infamous  traiRc.  Not  the  least 
discouraging  featm-c  of  the  business  as  described  by  Living- 
stone ia  the  utter  callousness  of  the  natives  even  in  cases  where 
their  own  kindred  are  involved ;  and  the  impossibility  of  awak- 
ening either  shame  or  compunction,  or  any  otiier  sentiment 
except  fear  of  personal  consequences. 

At  length  on  tho  8th  of  Ano;uBt  Lake  Njasea  was  reached 
at  the  confluence  of  the  ilasinj^  Kiver.  "It  was  as  if  I  had 
come  back,"  says  Livingstone,  "  to  an  old  home  I  never  ex- 
])ected  again  to  see;  and  pleasant  to  bathe  in  tho  delicious 
waters  again,  hear  the  roar  of  the  sea,  and  da^h  in  the  rollers." 
IIo  remained  here  fie\-eral  days,  working  up  Jiis  journal,  map- 
making,  and  taking  Innai-s  and  altitudes.  Tlie  next  stage  of 
the  mfti-cli  was  to  skirt  the  eoutbern  shore  of  the  lake,  so  as  to 
reach  the  west  side,  and  this  was  accomplished  by  September 
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25t1i.  It  had  been  LivingBtone's  iiitsntion  to  strike  directly 
northwest  from  Lake  Nyasaa  for  Lake  Tanganyika,  but  tlie 
danger  of  encountering  the  Mazitu,  a  fierce  and  warlike  tribe 
who  occupied  the  next  district  to  the  iiortli,  and  wlio  were 
constantly  making  foraya  npon  the  neighboring  tribes,  so 
terrified  Iiis  people  that  he  was  eoinpellod  to  make  a  long 
westing  till  he  struck  the  Zaiyanyama  Mountains,  a  low  range 
running  nortliwest  and  southeast.  Most  of  the  i-cgion  befoi-e 
these  mountains  are  reached  is  lowlands,  and  filled  with 
"  sponges; "  Livingstone's  description  of  the  latter  will  stand 
the  reader  in  good  stead  wlien  he  comes  to  the  constant  mention 
of  these  obstructions  in  the  later  travels  towards  the  north. 

"  The  bogs,  or  earthea  sponges,  of  tliia  country,  occupy  a 
most  importiint  part  in  its  piiysical  geography,  and  probably 
explain  tlie  annual  inundations  of  m<«t  of  the  rivers.  Wher- 
ever a  plain  sloping  towards  a  narrow  opening  in  liills  or 
higher  gi-onnd  exists,  there  we  have  the  conditions  requisite 
for  the  formation  of  an  African  sixingc.  The  vegetation,  not 
being  of  a  heathy  or  peat-forming  kind,  falls  down,  rots,  and 
then  forms  rich  black  loam.  In  many  cases  a  mass  of  this 
loam,  two  or  tliree  feet  thick,  rests  on  a  bed  of  pure  river  sand, 
which  is  revealed  by  crabs  and  other  aquatic  animuls  bringing 
it  to  tlie  surface.  At  i>resent,  hi  the  dry  season,  tlie  black  loam 
is  cracked  in  all  directions,  and  the  cracks  arc  often  as  much 
as  thi-ee  inclies  wide,  and  very  deep.  The  whole  surface  has 
now  fallen  down,  and  rests  on  the  sand,  hut  when  the  rains 
come,  the  fii-st  supply  is  nearly  all  absorbed  in  the  sand.  The 
black  loam  forms  uoft  slush,  and  floats  on  the  saud.  The  nar- 
i*ow  opening  prevents  it  fram  moving  off  in  a  landslip,  hut  an 
oozing  spring  rises  at  that  spot.  All  the  pools  in  the  lower 
portion  of  this  spring-course  are  filled  by  the  first  rains,  which 
happen  south  of  tlie  equator  when  tlie  sun  goes  vertically  over 
any  spot.  The  second,  or  greater  rains,  happen  in  his  course 
north  again,  when  all  the  b<nj8  and  river-courses  being  wet,  the 
supply  runs  off,  and  forms  the  inundation  :  this  was  certainly 
the  cnee  as  observed  on  the  Zambesi  and  Shir6,  and,  taking  the 
different  times  for  the  sun's  passage  north  of  the  equator,  it  ex- 
plains the  inundation  of  the  Nile." 

Keeping  tlie  Zalyanyama  i-ange  on  the  left,  the  march  was 
now  neai-ly  due  north  over  a  level  or  rather  gently  undulating 
conntry,  nearly  bare  of  trees.  Wild  animals  abounded  ;  lan^ 
troops  of  elephants  were  occasionally  seen,  engaged  for  the 
most  part  in  aiggiug  up  roots  which  they  seem  to  relish  greatly; 
buSaloes,  and  clans,  and  hartebeest  woi-c  numerous  ;  and  now 
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and  then  a  lion  roai'ed  at  them  as  they  passed  by.  The  people 
belong  to  the  Manganja  family,  and  are  very  iudastrioue,  com- 
bining agricnltnre  and  hunting  with  nets  with  vaHons  handt- 
ci-afts,  or  which  blocksmithing  is  the  chief.  Tlie  sonnd  of  tbe 
liammcr  is  almost  constant  in  the  villages.  Tliis  hammer  is 
simply  a  large  Btone,  bound  with  the  strong  inner  bark  of  a 
tree,  and  loops  left  which  form  handles ;  two  pieues  of  bark 
form  the  tongs,  and  a  big  stone  sunk  into  the  ground  tbe  anvil ; 
tbo  bellows  consist  of  two  goat-skins  with  sticks  at  the  open 
ends,  which  are  open  and  shut  at  every  blast.  Tet  with  these 
primitive  tools,  two  men  mako  several  hoes  in  a  day,  and  turn 
out  other  work  o£  surpi-ising  excellence.  The  metal  is  very 
gotxl ;  it  is  all  from  yellow  hoematitc,  which  abounds  all  over 
fliis  pai-t  of  tlio  country.  The  people  have  quite  tlie  Grecian 
facial  angle;  delicate  features  and  limbs  are  common,  and  tho 
spnr-heel  is  as  scarce  as  among  Europeans;  small  feet  and 
bands  ai-o  tlio  rule.  Many  of  the  men  have  largo  slits  in  tbe 
lobe  of  the  ear,  and  each  tribe  has  its  distinctive  tattoo,  Tho 
women  indulge  in  this  painful  luxury  more  extensively  than 
the  men,  pi-obably  because  they  have  very  few  ornaments. 
The  two  central  front  teeth  are  hollowed  at  tho  cutting  edge. 
They  are  very  punctilious  amongst  each  other.  Clapping 
tlio  hands  in  various  ways  is  the  polite  way  of  saying  "  Allow 
me,"  "  I  beg  pardon,"  "fermit  mo  to  pass,"  "Thanks,"  etc;  it 
is  resorted  to  in  respectful  inti-oduction  and  leave-taking,  and 
also  is  equivalent  to  "hear,  bear."  A  large  ivory  bracelet 
marks  the  headman  of  a  village,  but  there  is  nothing  else  to 
show  differences  of  rank.  The  chiefs  were  nearly  all  friendly, 
and  provided  Livingstone's  jjarty  with  food  and  lieer  whenever 
ho  stopped  with  them;  in  return  ho  usually  gave  a  cloth,  and 
clothing  being  very  scarce  tliis  was  considered  mnnificcnt.* 
Owing  to  tbe  Mazitii  raids,  however,  food  was  in  some  places 
almost  impossible  to  obtain,  and  inoi'e  than  once  the  caravan 
was  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  One  custom  which  we  believe 
has  not  been  found  to  exist  in  any  other  part  of  Africa  is  men- 
tioned by  Livingstone.  In  various  villages  he  observed  minia- 
tiiro  hnts,  about  two  feet  high,  very  neatly  tbatchcd  and  plas- 
tered. On  in<|uiring  what  they  were  for,  he  was  told  that  when 
a  child  or  relative  dies  one  is  made,  and  when  any  pleasant 
food  is  cooked  or  beer  brewed,  a  little  is  placed  in  the  tiny  lint 
for  the  dejmrted  soul,  which  is  believed  to  enjoy  it. 

Tlie  Loarigwa  River,  tbe  cliief  northern  feeder  of  the  Zam- 

*  A  "  clotli "  metkoa  two  joida  of  nubleaohed  miudin. 
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besi,  was  crossed  on  December  15th  at  about  latitude  12°  45'  S. 
The  river  is  said  to  rise  in  the  north  ;  it  iias  alluvial  banks  with 
large  forest  trees  along  lliem,  the  bottom  is  sandy,  and  great 
&and-buiilis  are  in  it,  as  in  the  Zambesi.  The  route  beyond  this 
lay  for  many  days  tlirongh  the  Mopan6  Forest,  wiiero  there 
was  abundan;.-e  of  wild  game,  inclnding  nninerons  varieties  of 
birds ;  so  many  new  notes  were  heard  tliat  Livingstone  regards 
it  as  probable  that  this  ia  a  richer  ornithological  region  than 
even  the  Zambesi.  The  inhabitants  are  i-allcd  Babisa.  Tliey 
have  round  bullet  heads,  snub  noses,  often  high-cheek  bones, 
an  upward  slant  of  the  eyes,  and  look  as  if  tliey  had  a  good 
deal  of  Bnshinan  blood  in  them ;  a  good  many,  indeed,  would 
pass  for  Ciishmeii  or  Hottentots,  Tlie  women  have  the  fashion 
of  exposing  the  upper  part  of  the  bnttoeks  by  letting  a  very 
stifE  cloth  fall  down  behind.  Their  teeth  are  filed  to  points, 
they  wear  no  lip-nng,  and  the  hair  is  parted  so  as  to  ho  in  a 
net  at  the  back  part  of  tlie  head.  The  mode  of  sahitation 
among  the  men  is  to  lie  down  nearly  on  tite  back,  clapping  the 
hands,  and  making  a  rather  inelegant  lialf-kissing  sound  with 
the  lips. 

The  Chambez^  Hiver  was  reached  on  the  26th  of  Jaiinary, 
186T.  Dni-ing  the  march  thitlier,  all  suffered  keenly  from 
hunwer,  aud  Livingstone  met  with  a  loss,  the  importance  of 
whicli  can  hardly  bo  exaggerated  when  we  witness  its  effect 
month  by  month,  on  even  his  hardy  f mme.  "  There  can  l>e 
litfle  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Waller,  "  that  the  severity  of  his  subse- 
quent illnesses  mainly  turned  upon  it,  and  it  is  liardly  too  much 
to  believe  that  his  eonstitntiou  from  this  time  was  steadily 
B&pped  by  tlic  effects  of  fcver-iwison  which  lie  was  powerless  to 
coimteiact,  owing  to  the  want  of  quinine,"  Before  quoting 
Livingstone's  account  of  this  loss  it  may  be  well  to  explain 
that  after  tiic  desertion  of  the  Jolianna  men  he  was  obliged  to 
rely  on  the  natives  through  whoso  districts  he  passed  not  only 
for  guides  but  for  p<)rtei'B. 

"20#A  January. — A  guide  refused,  so  we  marched  without 
one.  Tlie  two  Avaiyaii,  who  joined  ns  at  Kaud^'s  village,  now 
deserted.  They  had  been  very  faithful  all  tlie  way,  and 
took  our  part  in  every  case.  Knowing  the  lan'fuago  well,  they 
were  extremely  useful,  and  no  one  tliought  that  tbey  wmld 
desert,  for  they  were  free  men — their  masters  had  been  killed 
by  the  Mazitu — and  this  circumstance,  and  their  nnifonn  g()od 
conduct,  made  ns  trust  them  more  "than  wc  should  have  done 
any  others  who  had  been  slaves.  But  they  left  us  in  the  forest, 
and  heavy  run  came  on,  which  obliterated  every  vestige  of 
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tliDii-  footsteps.  To  make  the  loss  tlie  more  galling,  tliey  took 
wliat  wc  ctJiild  least  spare^tlie  medicine-box,  wliidi  tliey  would 
only  tlii-ow  away  as  soon  ae  they  came  tti  examine  tlieir  booty. 
Olio  iif  tliesc  desertci-s  exchanged  liis  load  that  moniing  with  a 
boy  called  IJai-aka,  who  had  chai^  of  tlie  meJicine-box,  becanso 
he  was  so  careful.  Tliis  was  done,  because  with  tlic  mediuiiie- 
cbest  were  packed  five  large  cloths  and  all  Caraka'a  clothing 
and  bends,  <if  which  he  was  very  careful.  TJie  Waiyaii  nieo 
offered  to  carry  this  burden  a  stage  to  help  Earaka,  while  he 
gave  bis  own  load,  in  which  there  waa  no  clotli,  in  exchange. 
The  forest  waa  so  dense  and  high,  there  was  no  chauce  of  get- 
ting a  glimpse  of  the  fugitives,  who  took  all  the  dishes,  a  large 
Ik)x  of  powder,  the  flour  we  had  purchased  dearly  to  help  iie  a9 
far  as  the  Chainbeze,  tfie  tools,  two  gnne,  and  a  cartridge-pouch; 
but  the  medicine-chest  was  the  sorest  loss  of  all  I  I  felt  as  if  I 
bad  now  receivbd  tbe  sentence  of  death,  like  poor  Bishop 
Mackenzie. 

"  AU  tbe  otbor  goods  I  had  divided  in  case  of  loss  or  deser- 
tion, but  had  never  dreamed  of  losing  the  precions  quinine  and 
other  remedies ;  other  losses  and  annoyances  I  felt  as  just  parts 
of  that  undercurrent  of  vexations  whicii  is  not  wanting  in 
even  the  smoothest  life,  and  certainly  not  worthy  of  beiiig 
moaned  over  in  tlio  experience  of  an  explorer  anxious  to  hcnent 
a  coniitiy  and  people — -but  this  loss  I  fee!  most  keenly."  Evei-y 
efFort  was  made  to  intercept  tbe  runaways  and  recover  the 


precious  box;  hut  they  were  fruitless,  and  it  was  not  mitil 
Livingstone  met  Stanley  at  Ujiji  five  years  later  that  ho  was 
again  supplied  with  tboso  medicines  witlioitt  wlucli  travel  in 
Africa  is  so  deadly. 

After  crossing  tbe  Chambez6  Livingstone  found  himself  in  a 
country  called  Lobemba,  and  on  the  3lBt  of  January  he  i-eached 
tlie  village  of  the  head  chief  Ohitapangwa.  Cbitapangwa  gave 
the  travellei-6  a  grand  reception  and  made  a  favorable  impres- 
sion upon  Livingstone  at  first  by  his  jolly  good-nature ;  but  sub- 
sequently he  exhibited  on  a  small  scale  all  the  rapacity  of 
Kamiasi,  and  Livingstone  was  glad  to  get  away  after  a  stay  of  a 
few  days.  Holding  a  northwesterly  courec  fi-om  this  point, 
numei'ous  small  rivers  and  rirulets  were  crossed,  and  on  tbe 
31st  of  March,  he  came  in  sight  of  Lake  Liemba,  whicli  subse- 
quent exploration  proved  to  be  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Tanganyika.  The  spot  where  the  Lake  was  first  touched  is  in 
Lat.  8°  40'  54"  S.  Long.  31°  57'  E.  It  was  Livingstone's  desire 
to  mareh  up  tlie  shore  of  the  Lake  and  discover  at  once  what 
its  northern  coimectiona  were ;  but  news  of  a  Mazitu  raid  in 
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tliat  direction  compelled  him  to  desist,  and  he  concluded  to 
strike  westward,  vitjit  CHsembc,  and  explore  Lake  Moero  of 
^vhich  lie  Itad  already  heard  rinnors.  This  plan  be  carried  ont 
fully,  in  spite  of  raany  delays ;  and  after  his  arrival  at 
Oaaembe'a  town,  lie  wrote  a  despatch  to  Lord  Clarendon  dated 
December  lOtb,  1S67  (wliiub,  however,  was  never  sent)  in  wliicU 
lie  gives  an  epitomized  description  of  his  travels,  and  of  his 
stay  atCasembo.*  This  despatch  is  especially  valuable  because 
it  treats  of  the  geography  of  the  whole  district  between  Lakes 
Nyassa  and  Moero,  and  we  reproduce  it  nearly  entire : 

"  , . .  Lobisa,  Lobemba,  Ulimgu,  and  Itawa-Lnnda  are  tiie 
names  by  wliich  the  districts  of  an  elevated  region  between  the 
parallels  11°  and  8°  sontb,  and  meridians  28-33"  long,  east, 
arc  known.  The  altitude  of  this  upland  is  from  4,000  to  6,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  tlio  sea.  It  is  generally  covered  with 
fnrcst,  well  watered  by  numerous  nvulets,  and  comparatively 
cold.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  yields  abundantly  wherever 
cultivated.  This  is  the  watershed  between  the  Loangwa,  a 
tributary  of  tlie  Zambesi,  and  several  rivers  which  flow  towards 
the  north.  Of  the  latter,  the  moat  remarkable  is  the  Chambez6, 
for  it  assists  in  tlie  formation  of  three  lakes,  and  changes  its 
name   three  times  in   the  five  or  six  hundred  miles  of   its 

"  On  leaving  Lobemba  we  entered  TTlungn,  and,  as  we 
proceeded  northwards,  perceived  by  the  barometei-s  and  the 
coui'ses  of  numerous  rivulets,  that  a  decided  slope  lay  in  tliat 
direction.  A  friendly  old  Ubingu  chief,  named  Knsonso,  on 
hearing  that  I  wished  to  visit  I^ke  Liemba,  which  lies  in  hia 
country,  gave  bia  aon  with  a  lai^  escort  to  guide  me  thitlier; 
and  on  the  2d  April  last  wo  reached  the  bnm  of  the  deep  cup- 
like  cavity  in  which  the  lake  reposes.  The  descent  is  2,000  feet, 
and  still  the  surface  of  the  water  is  upwards  of  2,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  sides  of  the  hollow  arc  very 
steep,  and  sometimes  the  rocks  run  the  whole  2,000  feet  sheer 
down  to  the  water.  Nowhere  is  there  three  miles  of  level 
land  from  tlie  foot  of  the  cliffs  to  the  shore,  but  top,  sides,  and 
bottom  are  covered  with  well-grown  wood  and  grass,  except 
where  the  bare  rocks  protrude.  The  scenery  is  extremely 
beautiful.  The  '  Aeasy,'a  stream  of  15  yards  broad  and  tliigh 
deep  came  down  alongside  our  precipitous  path,  and  formed 

■  This  term  ia  applied  b;  Liviiigstoiio  indiscrimiiiatel;  to  the  ruler,  his  town, 
and  hia  coimby.  Fropetlj  speokiiig,  oi  Livingstone  explains  in  one  place, 
Catembe  is  a  title,  and  meuu  gena^  The  oovatrj  of  CaMmbe  la  onlled 
Londa  or  Lnnda. 
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cascadet  by  leaping  300  feet  at  a  time.  These,  with  tlic  bright 
red  of  the  clay  Bdiists  among  the'  greenwood -trees,  made  the 
dullest  of  my  attendantB  paiiee  and  remark  with  wonder. 
Antelopes,  bnffaloes,  and  elephants  abound  on  the  eteep  slopes ; 
and  hippopotomi,  crocodiles,  and  fish  ewann  in  the  water. 
Gnns  are  here  nnknown,  and  these  animals  may  live  to  old  age 
if  not  beguiled  into  pitfalls.  The  elephants  sometimes  eat  the 
cpnps  of  the  natives,  and  flap  their  big  eara  just  ontsidc  the 
village  Btockadea.  One  got  out  of  our  way  on  to  a  compai-a- 
tively  level  spot,  and  then  stood  and  roared  at  us.  Elsewhere 
tlicy  make  clear  off  at  sight  of  man. 

"The  first  village  wo  came  to  on  the  hanks  of  the  Lake  had 
a  grove  of  palm-oii  and  other  trees  around  it.  This  palm-tree 
was  not  the  dwarf  species  seen  on  Lake  Nyassa.  A  cluster  of 
the  frnit  passed  the  door  of  my  hut  which  required  two  men  to 
carry  it.  The  frnit  Becmed  quite  as  large  as  tliose  on  the  West 
Coast.  Most  of  the  natives  live  on  two  islands,  where  they 
cnltivnte  the  mA\,  rear  goats,  and  catch  Hsli.  The  lake  is  not 
large,  from  15  to  20  miles  broad,  and  from  30  to  40  long.  It 
is  the  receptacle  of  fonr  considerable  streams,  and  sends  out  an 
arm  two  miles  broad  to  the  N.N.W.,  it  is  said  to  Tanganyika, 
and  it  may  be  a  bmneb  of  that  Lake.  Oneof  the  streams,  the 
Lmzua,  drives  a  smooth  body  of  water  into  the  Lake  tifty 
yards  broad  and  ten  fathoms  (feep,  bearing  on  its  surface  duck- 
weed and  grassy  islands.  I  could  see  the  months  of  other 
streams,  but  got  near  enough  to  measure  the  Lofu  only ;  and  at 
a  ford  fifty  miles  from  the  confluence  it  was  100  yards  wide  and 
waist  deep  in  the  dry  season. 

"  We  remained  six  weeks  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake,  trying 
to  pick  up  some  flesh  and  strength.  A  party  of  Ai-abs  caine 
into  Ulungu  after  ua  in  search  of  ivory,  and  hearing  tliat  an 
Englishman  had  preceded  them,  naturally  inquired  where  I 
was.  But  our  friends,  the  BanUmgu,  suspecting  that  mischief 
was  meant,  stoutly  denied  that  they  had  ever  seen  anything  of 
the  sort;  and  then  became  very  urgent  that  I  should  go  on  to 
one  of  the  inhabited  islands  for  safety.  I  regi'ct  that  I  sus- 
pected tliem  of  intending  to  make  mo  a  prisoner  there,  which 
they  conld  easily  have  done  by  removing  the  canoes ;  but  when 
the  villagers  who  deceived  the  Arabs  told  me  afterwards  with 
an  air  of  triumph  how  nicely  they  had  managed,  I  saw  that 
they  had  only  been  anxious  for  my  safety.  On  thi-ee  occasions 
the  same  friendly  disposition  was  shown ;  and  when  we  went 
round  the  west  side  of  the  Lake  in  order  to  examine  the  arm 
or  branch  above  referred  to,  the  headman  at  the  confluence  of 
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the  Lofu  protested  eo  strongly  against  my  going— tlie  AralB 
had  been  fighting,  and-  I  Aiight  be  mistaken  for  an  Ai-ab,  and 
killed — that  I  felt  lialf-iuclincd  to  believe  him.  Two  Arab 
Blaves  entered  the  village  the  same  afternoon  in  search  of  ivory, 
nnd  confirmed  all  he  had  said.  We  now  altered  our  coarse, 
intending  to  go  south  about  the  district  diatui-bcd  by  the  Ai-abs. 
When  we  had  gone  60  miles  we  heard  that  the  hcad-qiiarters  of 
the  Arabs  wero  2!3  miles  farther.  Tliey  had  fimnd  ivory  very 
cheap,  and  pushed  nn  to.  the  west,  till  attacked  by  a  chief 
named  Nsama,  wliom  tiiey  beat  in  his  own  stockade.  They 
were  now  at  a  loss  which  way  to  turn.  On  reaching  Cbitimba  b 
village  (lat.  8"  57'  55"  S. ;  long.  SO"  20'  E.),  I  found  them  abont 
600  in  ali ;  nnd,  on  presenting  a  letter  I  had  from  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar*  was  immediately  supplied  with  provisions,  beads, and 
cloth,  Tliey  approved  of  my  plan  of  passing  to  tlie  simtU  of 
Ksama's  country,  but  advised  waiting  till  the  cffcf-ls  of  punish- 
ment, which  the  Eanlungn  had  resolved  to  inflict  on  Nsama  for 
breadi  of  public  law,  were -known.  It  had  always  been  under- 
stood that  whoever  braught  goods  info  the  country  was  to  be 
protected;  and  two  hours  after  my  arrival  at  Chitimba'e,  the 
son  of  Kasonso,  our  guide,  marclied  in  with  his  contingent.  It 
was  anticipated  that  Nsama  might  flee;  if  to  the  north,  ho 
woiUd  leave  me  a  free  passage  through  his  country  ;  if  to  tlio 
south,  I  might  be  saved  from  walking  into  his  hands.  But  it 
turtied  out  tJiat  Nsama  was  anxious  for  peace.  lie  had  sent 
two  men  with  elephants'  tusks  to  begin  a  negotiation;  but 
treachery  was  suspected,  and  they  wei-e  shot  down.  Another 
eCFort  was  made  with  ten  goats,  and  repulsed.  Tliis  was  much 
to  the  regret  of  the  head  Arabs.  It  was  fortunate  for  me  that 
the  Arab  goods  were  not  all  sold,  for  Lako  Mocro  lay  in  Ksama's 
country,  and  without  peace  no  ivory  could  bo  bought,  nor  could 
I  reach  tho  Lake.  The  peace-making  between  the  people  and 
Arabs  was,  however,  a  tedious  process,  occupying  three  and  a 
half  mouths  drinking  each  other's  blo(x!.  This,  as  I  saw  it 
west  of  this  in  1854,  is  not  mora  horrible  than  the  thirtieth 
dilution  of  deadly  n^ht-shade  or  sfrychnine  is  in  homoiojjathy. 
I  thought  that  bad  I  been  an  Arab  I  could  easily  swallow  that, 
bnt  not  the  next  means  of  cementing  the  ]>eace — marrying  a 
black  wife.  Nsama's  daughter  was  the  biide,  and  she  tui-iied 
out  very  pretty.  Slie  came  riding  pickaback  on  a  man's 
shoulders  ;  this  is  the  most  dignified  conveyance  that  chiefs  and 
their  families  can  command.  She  had  ten  maids  with  her,  each 
carrying  a  basket  of  provisions,  and  all  having  tho  same 
beautiful  features  as  herself.     She  was  taken  by  the  principal 
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Aral),  but  eooii  showed  that  she  preferred  lier  fathei-  to  Iier 
Imsbaiid,  for  Bociiig  pi-e]mrati(in8  made  to  send  off  to  pni-chaso 
ivory,  she  siiBpcctcd  tliat  her  father  was  to  be  attacked,  and 
made  her  escape.  I  tlicn  visited  Ntiatna,  and,  as  ho  objcotod  to 
many  jwoplo  oominfr  near  lum,  took  only  three  of  my  eight 
attendants.  His  ixjoplo  were  very  muuli  afraid  of  fire-arms, 
and  felt  all  my  cluthing  to  sec  if  I  had  any  concealed  on  Hiy 
porsoD.  Nsamn  is  an  old  man,  with  head  and  face  like  thoso 
sculptured  on  the  Assyrian  nioninnents.  Ho  lias  hcen  a  great 
eonqnerorin  his  time,  and  with  bowsand  arraws  was  invincible, 
llo  is  said  to  have  destroyed  many  native  tradei-s  from  Tangan- 
yika, hnt  twenty  Arab  guns  made  him  flee  from  his  own 
stockade,  and  canscd  a  great  sensation  in  the  countrj\  lie  was 
much  taken  with  my  hair  and  woolen  clothing;  bnt  his  jieople, 
heedless  of  his  scolding,  so  pressed  upon  us  that  we  conid  not 
converse,  and,  after  promising  to  send  for  me  to  talk  dnring  the 
night,  our  interview  ended.  Ilo  promised  guides  to  Moero,  and 
sent  us  more  provisi<ins.than  we  conld  carry  ;  bnt  showed  so 
much  distrust,  that  after  all  we  went  without  his  assistance. 

"Nsama's  people  are  particularly  handsome.  Many  of  the 
men  have  as  beautiful  heads  as  o:ie  could  find  in  an  assembly 
of  Europeans.  All  have  very  fine  forms,  with  small  hands  and 
feet.  None  of  the  West-coast  ngliiiess,  from  wliicli  most  of 
our  ideas  of  tlic  Negraea  are  derived,  is  hero  to  be  seen.  Ko 
piK^iathous  jaws  iioi-  lark  heela  offended  the  sight.  My  ob- 
servations deepened  the  impression  first  obtained  from  the  re- 
marks of  Winwood  licade,  that  the  ty})ical  Nogi-o  is  seen  in  the 
ancient  Egyntiaii,  and  not  in  the  unmiinly  forms  which  grow 
up  in  the  nntiealthy  swamps  of  the  Av  est  Coast.  Indeed  it  is 
probable  that  this  lipknd  forest  region  is  tlie  true  home  of  the 
Negro.  The  women  excited  the  admimtioii  of  the  Arabs. 
They  have  fine,  small,  well-formed  features:  their  great  defect 
13  one  of  fashion,  which  does  uot  extend  to  the  next  tribe;  they 
tile  their  teeth  to  points,  the  bussies,  and  that  makes  their  smile 
like  that  of  the  crocodile. 

"Naama's  country  is  culled  Itawa,  and  his  princii>al  town  is 
in  lat.  b"  55'  S.,  and  long.  29°  21'  E.  From  the  lai-go  jMipuIa- 
tioii  he  bad  under  him,  Itawa  is  in  many  pai'ts  well  cleai'ed  of 
trees  for  cultivation,  and  it  is  lower  than  Ulungn,  being  gener- 
ally about  3,000  foet  above  the  sea.  Long  lines  of  tree-cov- 
ered hills  mised  some  COO  or  TttOfeet  above  those  valleys  of  de- 
nudation, prevent  the  scenery  from  being  monotonous.  Laiwj 
game  is  abundant.  Elephants,  bulTalocs,  and  zebras  grazed  in 
large  numbers  on  the  longshiping  banks  of  a  river  called  CJiis- 
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tSm,  a  milo  and  a  half  broad.  In  p^ing  north  we  croBsed  this 
river,  or  rather  tnarsii,  whith  is  full  of  papyrus  plants  and 
reeds.  Our  ford  was  an  elephant's  path  ;  and  tlie  roots  of  tho 
papyrua,  tliou<rh  a.  carpet  to  theao  animals,  were  sharp  and  soro 
to  feet  iisnally  protected  by  shoes,  aud  often  mode  us  shrink 
and  flounder  into  holes  chest  dcc]».  The  Chisera  forms  a 
larger  mareh  west  of  tliis,  and  it  gives  off  its  water  to  the  Ka- 
longosi,  a  feeder  of  Lake  Moero, 

"  Tho  Ambs  sent  oitt  men  in  all  directions  to  purchase 
ivory;  but  tlieir  victory  over  Neama  had  created  a  panic 
anion<;  tiio  tribes,  which  jio  verbal  assuraDces  could  allay.  If 
Nsama  hud  been  routed  by  twenty  Arab  guns  no  one  could 
stand  before  the  in  but  Cascinbe;  and  Caaeinbe  Itad  issuei) 
strict  orders  to  his  ])copIe  not  to  allow  the  Aralis  who  fought 
Nsama  to  enter  liia  country.  They  did  not  attempt  to  force 
their  way,  but  after  sending  friendly  mcssa^^  and  presents  to 
different  chiefs,  when  these  were  not  cordially  received,  turned 
off  in  some  otlier  dii-ection,  and  at  last,  despairing  vi  inoi-e 
ivory,  turned  homewards.  From  fii-st  to  last  tliey  were  ex- 
tremely khid  to  me,  and  showed  all  due  rosi>e»*  to  the  Snltau's 
letter.  I  am  glad  that  I  was  witness  to  tlieir  mode  of  trading 
in  ivory  and  slaves.  It  formed  a  complete  contrast  to  the  ati'D- 
cious  dealings  of  the  Klhva  traders,  who  are  supposed  to  bo, 
but  are  not,  the  subjects  of  the  same  Sultan.  If  one  wished 
to  depict  tho  slave-trade  in  its  most  atti-active,  or  rather  least 
objectionable  form,  he  would  acuompanv  these  gentlemen  sub- 

i'ects  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,*  If  lie  would  describe  tbo 
and  traffic  in  its  most  disgusting  phases,  he  would  follow  the 
Kilwa  traders  along  the  road  to  Nyassa,  or  the  Fortugueeo 
half-castes  fi-om  Tetto  to  the  River  Sliir6. 

'■  Keeping  to  the  north  of  Nsama  alt(H^ther,  and  moving 
westwards,  onr  small  party  reached  the  norlii  end  of  Moero  ou 
the  8th  of  November  last.  There  the  Lake  is  a  ffix>dly  pieco 
of  water  twelve  or  inoro  miles  broad,  and  Hanked  ou  the  cost 
ond  west  by  ranges  of  lofty  tree-covcitd  nKuintaius,  Tlie 
range  on  the  west  is  the  highest,  and  is  part  ui  the  country 
called  Rua- Moero;  it  gives  off  a  river  at  its  northwest  end 
called  Lnalaba,  and  receives  tho  Kivcr  Kalongosi  (pronounced 
by  tho  Arabs  Karnn^wesi)  on  the  east  near  its  middle,  aud  the 
rivers  Luapnla  and  Rovubwo  at  its  southern  extremity.  The 
point  of  most  interest  in  Lake  Moero  is  that  it  forms  one  of  a 

*  It  will  be  Been  further  on  that  LivingstoDf 
chance  this  opinioii,  and  to  oomince  tim  that  t 
Btaotullj  the  same  bj  whonuoeTeT  CMiied  on. 
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cliain  of  lakes,  connected  by  a  river  some  600  miles  in  length. 
First:  of  all  tlie  Cliainbcz^  rises  in  the  country  of  Mambw6, 
N.E.  of  Molemba,  It  then  flows  southwest  and  west  till  it 
t-eauhea  kt.  11°  S.,  and  long.  20°  E.,  wliero  it  forms  Lake 
Bernl)a  or  Bangwcolo,  eniei'ging  tlience  it  assumes  the  new 
iinme  Lnapula,  and  comes  down  here  to  fall  into  Moero.  On 
going  ont  of  this  Lake  it  is  known  by  tlie  name  Lualaba,  as  it 
tlows  N.W.  in  Rna  to  form  another  lake  witli  many  islands 
called  Ureng6  or  Uleng^.  Beyond  this,  infoi-mation  is  not 
positive  as  to  whetlier  it  cntei-s  Tanganyika  or  another  Lake 
beyond  that.  Wlien  I  crossed  the  Cliambez^,  the  similarity  of 
names  led  me  to  imagine  that  this  was  a  branch  of  the  Zam- 
besi. The  natives  said  '  No.  This  goes  Bouthwest,  and  forms 
a  very  Xaxsa  water  tliere.'  But  I  liad  become  prepossessed 
with  the  idea  that  Lake  Lieinba  was  that  Bemba  of  which  I 
had  heard  in  1803,  and  we  had  been  so  starved  in  the  sonth 
that  I  gladly  set  my  face  north.  The  river-like  prolongation 
of  Lieniba  might  go  to  Moero,  and  whero  I  conld  not  follow 
the  arm  of  Liemba.  Tlien  I  worked  my  way  to  tliis  lake. 
Since  coming  to  Cusembe's  the  testimoiiy  of  natives  and  Arabs 
has  been  so  united  and  consistent,  that  I  am  but  ten  days  from 
Jjoko  Bemba  or  Baiigweolo,  that  I  cannot  doubt  its  accuracy. 
I  am  80  tired  of  exploration  without  a  word  from  home  or  any- 
where else  for  two  years,  that  I  must  go  to  Uiiii  on  Tangan- 
yika for  lettere  before  doing  anything  else.  The  banks  and 
country  adjacent  to  Lake  Bangweolo  are  reported  to  bo  now 
very  mnddy  and  very  imliealthy.  I  have  no  medicine.  Tlie 
inhabitants  suffer  greatly  from  swelled  thyroid  gland  or  Derby- 
sliire  neuk  and  elephantiasis,  and  this  is  the  raiuy  season  and 
very  unsafe  for  me. 

'•  When  at  the  lower  end  of  Moero  we  were  so  near  Casembe 
that  it  was  thought  well  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  Lake, 
and  see  Casembe  too.  We  caine  up  between  tlie  double  i-ango 
that  flanks  the  east  of  the  Lake ;  but  mountains  and  plains  am 
so  covered  with  well-gi-own  forest  that  we  could  seldom  see  it. 
We  readied  Casembe  a  town  on  the  28th  November.  It  stands 
near  the  north  end  of  the  Lakelet  Mofwe ;  tliis  is  from  one  to 
three  miles  broad,  and  some  six  or  seven  long :  it  is  full  of 
sedgy  islands,  and  abounds  in  fisJi.  The  country  is  quite  level, 
but  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  west  of  Mofwe  we  see  a  long  range 
of  the  mountains  of  Una.  Between  this  range  and  Motwe  tlio 
Luapula  flows  past  into  Moem,  the  Lake  called  Moero  okata 
=  the  great  Moero,  being  about  fifty  miles  long.  The  town  of 
Casembe  covers  a  mile  si^uai-o  of  cassava  plantations,  the  buts 
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being  dotted  over  that  Bpacc.  Some  hnvc  eqiinTO  eiulosures  of 
rccds,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  at  ainuigemcitt :  it  iiiiglit 
bo  called  u  riiral  vitlugc  rather  than  a  town.  No  estimate 
«onld  be  fonnod  by  comiting  the  lints,  they  were  60  irrcgidaily 
planted,  and  hidden  by  caesava  ;  but  my  impi'ession  from  other 
colIcction5  uf  huts  was  that  the  po)>nlation  w%i  under  a  thon- 
sand  souls.  The  eonrt  or  componnil  of  Casemije — eome  would 
call  it  a  palauo — is  a  sqnarc  enclosure  of  300  yai-ds  by  200 
yards.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  high  i-eeds-  Inside, 
where  Casenibe  honored  nie  with  a  grand  i-eception,  stands  a 
gigautid  init  for  CasL'mbe,  and  a  stroi-eof  small  huts  for  Homes- 
ties.  The  Queen's  hut  stands  behind  that  of  the  ehief,  with  a 
number  of  small  huts  also.  Most  of  the  enclosed  spaee  is  eov- 
ered  with  a  plantation  of  cassava,  Oureuif  purffarin,  and  cotton. 
Casembe  sat  before  his  hnt  on  a  square  seat  pla<^  on  lion  and 
leopard  skins,  .lie  was  clothed  in  a  coai-so  blue  and  white 
Manchester  print  edged  with  red  baize,  and  arranged  in  large 
folds  so  as  to  look  liko  a  crinoiinc  put  on  wi-ong  side  foremost. 
His  arms,  legs,  and  head  were  covered  with  sleeves,  leggings 
and  cap  made  of  varions  colored  beads  in  neat  patterns:  u 
crown  of  yellow  feathei-s  surmounted  his  cap.  Each  of  his 
head-men  canio  forwai-d,  shaded  by  a  huge,  ill-made  nrnbrella, 
and  followed  by  Ids  dependants,  made  obeisance  to  Cascmlx;, 
and  sat  down  on  his  right  and  left :  varions  bauds  of  nmsicians 
did  the  same.  When  called  upon  I  rose  and  bowed,  and  an 
old  counsellor,  with  his  ears  crop|)ed,  gave  the  chief  as  full  an 
account  as  he  had  been  able  to  gtulier  during  our  stay  of  the 
English  in  general,  and  my  antecedents  in  imi-ticular.  My 
having  passed  thrangh  Liuida  to  the  west  of  Oasembe,  and 
visited  cliiefs  of  whom  ho  scarcely  knew  anything,  excited 
most  attention.  He  then  assured  me  that  I  was  welcome  to 
his  comitry,  to  go  whci-o  I  liked,  and  do  what  I  choso.  Wo 
then  went  (two  buys  carrying  his  ti-ain  behind  him)  to  an  inner 
apartiuent,  where  the  articles  of  my  present  wero  exhibited  in 
detail.  He  hml  examined  them  privately  before,  and  we  knew 
that  he  was  satisfied.  They  <t(msisted  of  eight  yards  of  oi-ange- 
ci>Iored  serge,  a  lai^  striixsd  tablecloth;  anotlicr  lnrj»e  cloth 
made  at  Manchester  in  imitation  of  West  Coast  native  niann- 
factnre,  whicli  never  fails  to  excite  the  admiration  of  Arabs 
and  natives,  and  a  largo  richly  gilded  comb  for  the  back  hair, 
auch  us  ladies  wore  fifty  yeara  agi»:  this  was  given  to  me  by  a 
friend  at  LiverpiHtl,  and  as  Casciitbo  and  Nsama's  iieoplc  cultb- 
vate  tlic  hair  into  larso  knobs  behind,  I  was  sure  tlml  this  arti- 
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cle  would  tickle  the  fancy.  Casembc  expreesed  liiinsclf 
pleased,  and  nfjain  bade  inc  weleoinc. 

"Ihad  anoClier  iiitoivicw,  and  tried  to  dissuade  him  from 

Belling  his  people  as  slaves.  He  listened  awhile,  then  broke 
off  into  a  tirade  on  the  greatness  of  his  country,  Ins  power  and 
dominion,  which  Muhamad  bin  Saleh,  who  has  been  here  for 


t  l-ONDA  (lUNDA). 


ten  years,  tnrned  into  ridicule,  and  made  tiie  audience  langh 
by  telli;ig  liow  other  Lundii  chiefd  had  given  me  oxen  and 
eheep,  while  Casembe  had  only  a  poor  little  goat  and  some  fish 
to  bestow,  lie  hisisted  also  that  there  wei-o  hut  two  sovereigns 
in  the  world,  the  Snltan  of  Zanzibar  and  Victoria.  When  wo 
went  on  a  third  bceadion  to  bid  Casembe  farewell,  he  was  much 
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less  distant,  and  gave  me  the  impression  tliat  I  could  soon  he- 
uontc  friends  with  liim;  bat  ho  has  an  niigairlv  luuk,  and  an 
outward  squint  in  eadi  eye.  A  nnnibcr  of  human  Bkiilts 
adorned  the  entrance  to  his  courtvard;  and  great  nmnbersof 
hia  priiiuiua]  men  iiavtng  their  eai?  ci'Oppcd,  and  some  with 
theii'  hands  lopped  off,  sliowcd  his  barbai'ons  way  of  making 
tiid  mtiitstci-s  attentive  and  hoiieet.  I  could  not  avoid  indulg- 
ing anrcjiidico  against  him. 

"  Tlie  Purtnguepe  visited  Casemho  long  ago ;  bntas  each  new 
Coscmbe  builds  a  new  town,  it  is  not  easy  to  Hx  on  the  exaiit  spot 
to  whicli  etrangei'8  came.  The  lact  seven  Casembcs  have  had 
their  towns  within  seven  miles  of  the  present  one.  Dr.  Laocrda, 
Governor  of  Tette,  on  the  Zambesi,  was  the  only  visitor  of  seieu- 
tifio  attainments,  and  ho  died  at  the  rimlct  called  Cluingu, 
three  or  four  miles  from  this.  The  spot  is  called  Nshinda, 
or  Inchiiida,  which  the  Purtn<;neso  wrote  Lucenda  or  Ucenda. 
The  latitude  given  is  nearly  fifty  miles  wrong,  but  the  natives 
say  tliat  he  lived  only  ten  days  after  liis  arrival,  and  if,  as  is 
probable,  his  mind  was  clouded  with  fever  when  he  last  ob- 
served, those  wlio  have  experienced  what  that  is  will  readily 
excuso  any  mistake  ho  may  have  made.  Ilis  object  was  to  ac- 
complish a  much-desired  pri>jcct  of  the  Portuguese  to  have  an 
overland  communication  between  their  easteni  and  western 
possessions.  Tliis  wns  never  made  by  any  of  the  Poi-tuguese 
nation  ;  but  two  black  traders  succeeded  paitiatly  with  a  part 
of  the  distance,  crossing  once  from  Cassang6,  m  Angola,  to 
Tette  on  the  Zambesi,  and  rctuniing  with  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  Moeambiqne,  It  ia  remarkable  that  this  journey 
which  was  less  by  a  thousand  miles  than  from  sea  to  sea  and 
back  again,  shonld  have  forever  quenched  all  white  Portuguese 
aspirations  for  an  overland  rente. 

"  T!ie  different  Casembcs  ("isited  by  the  Portugnese  seem  to 
have  varied  much  in  character  and  otheiwise.  Percira,  the 
first  visitor,  said  (I  qnote  from  memory)  that  Cascmbe  had 
20,000  trained  soldiore,  watered  his  streets  daily,  and  sacrificed 
twenty  human  victims  everv  day.  I  could  liear  nothing  of 
human  sacriSccs  now,  and  it  is  questionable  if  the  present 
Cascmbe  could  bring  a  thousancT  stragglers  into  the  field. 
When  honsui'ped  jKiwerfivo  years  ago,  his  country  was  densely 
peopled ;  but  no  was  so  severe  in  his  punishments — cropping 
the  ears,  lopping  off  the  hands,  and  other  multilations,  selling 
the  childrcu  for  very  slight  offences,  that  his  subjects  grad- 
ually dispersed  themselves  in  tlie  neighboring  countries  be- 
yond his  power.     This  is  the  common  mode  by  which  tyranny 
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is  cured  in  parts  like  tLcse,  wliere  fnpitivos  are  never  returned. 
Tlic  present  Casernlio  is  very  pair.  Wlicn  lie  had  jwople  wlio 
killed  elcplmnta  lie  was  too  stingy  to  sliai-e  the  proHtB 
of  tlic  sale  of  tlic  ivory  with  liis  siiborditiates.  The  btephant 
hunters  have  cither  left  him  or  neglect  limiting,  so  he  hiis  no 
tnska  to  soil  to  the  Arab  traders  who  come  from  Tangaiijika. 
Major  MonteiiT>,  the  tliii'd  Povtngneso  wljo  visited  Caseinbe, 
apjjeai-s  to  have  been  badly  ti-eated  by  this  man's  predecessor, 
uiid  no  other  of  his  nation  has  ventured  so  far  sinec.  They  do 
not  lose  much  by  remaining  away,  for  a  little  ivory  and  slaves 
arc  all  that  Casembe  ever  can  have  to  sell.  About  a  month  t<t 
the  west  of  this  ^he  people  of  Katanga  smelt  wpper-oiti 
(malacliite)  into  large  bars  shaped  like  the  capital  letter  I. 
They  may  be  mot  with  of  from  50  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  weight  all 
over  the  conntry,  and  the  inhabitants  draw  tho  copper  into  wire 
for  armLcta  and  leglets.  Gold  is  also  fonnd  at  Ivatanga,  and 
specimens  were  lately  sent  to  ihe  Snltan  of  Zanzibar. 

"As  we  come  down  from  the  watei-shed  toward  Tanganyika 
we  enter  an  area  of  the  earth's  snrface  still  di&tinhed  by  inter- 
nal igneons  action,  A  hot  fountain  in  the  country  of  Ksama 
is  often  used  to  boil  cassava  and  maize.  Earthquakes  are  by 
no  means  rare.  Wo  experienced  tho  shock  of  one  while  at 
Chitiinba's  village,  and  tliey  extend  as  far  as  Caseembe's.  I 
felt  as  if  afloat,  and  as  Inita  would  not  fall  there  was  no  sense 
of  danger;  some  of  them  that  happened  at  night  set  tho  fowls 
a-cackling.  The  most  remarkable  effect  of  this  one  was  that 
it  changed  tho  rates  of  the  chronometers ;  no  rain  fell  after  it. 
No  one  had  access  to  ihn  ehronometcrs  but  myself,  and,  as  I 
never  heard  of  this  effect  before,  I  may  mention  that  one  which 
lost  with  great  regularity  Vb  daily,  lost  15';  another,  whose 
rate  since  leaving  the  coast  was  15*,  lost  40';  and  a  third, 
which  gained  6'  daily,  stopped  altogether.  Some  of  Nsama's 
people  ascribed  the  earthquakes  to  the  hot  fountain,  because  it 
showed  nnuBual  commotion  on  these  occasions;  another  hot 
fountain  exists  nearer  Tanganyika  than  Nsama's,  and  wo 
passed  one  on  the  sboi-es  of  Moeiii. 

"Wo  conld  not  understand  why  the  natives  called  Moero 
macb  larger  than  Tanganyika  till  wo  saw  both.  The  greater 
Lake  lies  m  a  comparatively  narrow  trough,  with  highland  on 
each  sido,  which  is  always  visible ;  but  when  we  lo^ik  at  Mi;ero, 
to  tho  south  of  the  mountains  of  Rua  on  the  west,  we  have 
nothing  bat  an  apparently  boundlcs.'i  sea  horizon.  The  Luapnla 
and  Rovukwo  form  a  nmrsh  at  the  Boiithern  extremity,  and 
Casembe  dissuaded  mo  from  cutcrinj;  it,  hut  sent  a  man  to 
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piiide  tno  to  different  points  of  Moero  ftirtlier  down.  From 
tlie  heights  atwliichthc  southern  portions  were  seen,  it  miifit  bo 
from  forty  to  sixty  miles  bi-ond.  Fi-om  the  south  end  of  the 
monntaiiis  of  Una  (9°  4'  Bf)nth  lat.)  it  Is  thii-ty-thi-ce  miles 
hroad.  Ko  native  ever  attempts  to  cross  it  oven  here.  Its 
fisheries  are  of  great  value  to  the  iiiliabitantn,  and  tlie  produce 
is  i;an-ied  to  great  distances." 

A  few  davs  after  his  arrivel  at  Lake  Liemba,  Livingatoiio 
had  nil  attack  which  showed  him  the  power  of  fever  wlien  un- 
checked by  medicine,  and  a  recmTeiieo  of  liis  symptoms  at  Cii- 
eembe'a  made  liim  anxious  to  proceed  to  Ujiji  in  oi-der  to  re- 
cuperate and  replenish  his  stores  before  pui-sning:  his  explom- 
tions.  He  acttially  set  out  for  Lake  Tanganyika,  hut  was  soon 
convinced  that  the  interveninft  coimfry  was  impassable  imlil 
the  i-aiiiy  season  was  over.  This  involved  a  delay  of  several 
months,  and  before  these  had  passed  and  the  season  for  fi-avel 
come  round  again,  he  had  determined  to  explore  Lake  Bang- 
weolo  before  going  north.  He  hoped  ti>  complete  the  explora- 
tion early  in  1868 ;  but  owing  fii-st  to  the  desertion  of  several 
of  Ilia  men  who  refnsed  to  turn  back,  and  secondly  to  Ca- 
sembe's  postponements  and  delays,  it  was  the  11th  of  June 
(1808)  Ixifoi-e  he  started  from  Caseinbo's  town  on  bis  way  south. 
His  lonrney  was  wholly  without  incident  requiring  special 
mention,  nnless  we  except  one  which  has  rather  moi-e  of  a  per- 
sonal interest  than  Livingstone  often  imparted  even  to  his  pri- 
vate diaries.  Under  date  of  June  2utli  he  writes : — "  We  came 
to  a  grave  in  the  forest ;  it  was  a  little  i-ounded  monnd  as  if 
the  occupant  sat  in  it  in  the  nsnal  native  way  :  it  was  strewed 
over  with  flour,  and  a  nninber  of  the  large  blue  beads  put  on  it: 
a   little   path  showed  that  it  had  visitors.     Tliis  is  a  sort  of 

f;rave  I  should  prefer  :  to  lie  in  the  still,  still  forest,  and  no 
land  ever  disturb  my  bones.  The  graves  at  home  always  seem 
to  mo  to  Ik)  miserable,  especially  tlioso  in  the  cold  damp  clay, 
and  without  elbow  room;  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
till  Ho  who  is  over  alt,  decides  where  I  have  to  lay  mo  down 
and  die.  Poor  Mary  lies  on  Shnpanga  brae, '  and  beeks  for- 
nent  the  sun.'"  * 

It  was  on  the  18tli  of  July  that  Dr.  Livingstone  discovered 
0110  of  the  largest  of  the  Central  African  Lakes ;  and  it  is  ex- 
traordinary to  notice  the  total  absence  of  all  pride  and  enthu- 
siasm, as — almost  parenthetically— he  records  the  fact.  "  \1th 
and  \8th  July. — ^Reached   the  chief  vitlage  of  Mapuni,  near 

•  The  oUaBion  a  to  Mrs.  LiTinjBto^e'B  grave.  , 
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tho  nortli  bank  of  Banfj;\veolo.  On  the  IStli  I  walked  n  little 
way  out,  and  saw  the  gliorcs  of  tlic  I^be  for  tlie  first  time, 
tliaiikfiil  tiiat  1  had  come  safely  hither."  lie  made  a  eanoe 
voyage  during  the  next  few  days  which  gave  him  an  idea  of 
its  size,  and  lio  thinks  ho  is  considerably  within  the  mark  in 
Betting  down  Bangwet)lo  as  150  miles  long,  by  80  bioad.  Its 
northern  edge  extends  a  little  north  of  11°  S.  lat.,  while  its 
Goiitliei-n  Blioro  just  touches  npon  12°.  The  Liiapida  River, 
wliiuh  forma  its  outlet  at  tho  western  end,  is  an  arm  of  the  Lake 
for  some  20  miles,  and  beyond  that  is  never  narrower  timn  fmm 
180  to  20y  yards,  generally  nineh  bmader.  The  Lake  contains 
four  large  islands,  but  oven  the  largest,  Chirnbi,  does  not  in  the 
least  dwaif  the  cnormons  mass  of  tho  water  of  Bangweolo. 
The  eonntpy  around  the  Lake  is  all  flat,  and  very  ninch  de- 
nuded of  trees,  except  the  Motsikisi  or  Mosikisi,  which  has 
fine  dark,  dense  foliage,  and  is  spared  for  its  shade  and  for  the 
fatty  oil  yielded  by  its  seeds:  Livingstone  saw  tho  people  boil- 
ing large  pots  full  of  the  dark-brnwii  fat,  whic-ii  they  use  as  a 
pomade  for  their  hair.  All  the  islands  are  flat,  but  well  i>co- 
pled.  The  men  have  many  canoes,  and  are  all  expert  fislier- 
iiicn ;  they  are  called  Mkizhwa,  but  are  marked  on  the  fore- 
head and  chin  as  Babisa,  and  file  tlie  teeth  to  points.  They 
have  many  childi-en,  as  fishermen  usually  have.  The  women 
ornament  their  hair  with  strings  of  cowries,  and  lubricate  it 
freely  with  the  oil  mentioned  ubo\-c. 

On  his  way  back  fitun  the  lake,  Livingstone  found  that  his 
Arab  associates  of  tho  last  few  months  had  taken  up  Ca- 
Bembc's  canse  against  the  devastating  hordes  of  the  Mazitn, 
who  had  swept  down  oh  these  paits,  and  ropnlsed  them.  ■  But 
here  a  fresh  complication  ai-osc.  Cascmhe  and  Chikumbi,  one 
of  his  principal  chiefs,  became  alarmed  lest  the  Arabs,  feeling 
their  own  jwwer,  elionld  tnrn  npon  them  and  take  possession  of 
the  whole  country,  so  they  joined  forces  and  attempted  to 
storm  the  stockade  of  Koml)okoml)o,  one  of  tholeadiug  Arabs. 
They  snfEered  a  severe  defeat  in  this  attempt ;  bnl  the  whole 
country  was  thi-owu  into  confusion,  all  was  turmoil  and  panic, 
and  for  several  months  travel  or  exploration  was  rendered  im- 
possible. During  this  period,  Livingstone  seems  to  have  been 
unable  to  find  opiwrtuinty  to  make  daily  entries  in  his  jonrual ; 
several  times  his  life  was  in  imminent  danger;  but  he  took 
advanti^e  of  his  recent  ex]>crience  and  enforced  leisure  to 
write  out  an  elaboi-ate  treatise  on  the  climate  of  this  region, 
wJiich  is  exceedingly  imiwrtaut,  bearing  as  it  does  nixm  tho 
question  of  the  periodical  floods  on  tho  ri\ers  which  drain  tho 
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enormoiiB cistcrn-lalicB  of  Central  Africa.  It  bas  au  additional 
interest  too  f  i-om  tlio  fact  that  it  brings  forwRi-d  for  tlie  first 
time,  Livingstone's  tlicory  as  to  tiie  primary  or  ultimate  sources 
of  tlic  Kiic." 

"  Tiie  notion  of  a  rainy  zone,  in  wliicli  the  clouds  deposit 
their  treasui-eB  in  perpetual  showers,  has  received  no  voiiUrma- 
tion  fi-oin  my  observationa.  In  1860-7,  the  rainfall  was  43 
inches.  In  1807-8,  it  amounted  to  53  inclies;  this  is  nearly 
the  samo  as  falls  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the  West  Coast.  lu 
botlij'earstho  rains  ceased  entirely  in  May,  and  witli  the  excep- 
tion of  two  partial  thunder  sliowere  on  the  middle  of  the  water- 
shed, nomn  fell  till  tliemiddlo  and  end  of  October,' and  then, 
oven  in  November,  it  was  partial,  and  limited  to  small  potches  of 
eonntry ;  but  scarcely  a  day  pawted  l)etween  October  and  May 
witlioiit  a  good  deal  of  thunder.  When  the  thunder  began  to  roll 
or  rumblo,  that  was  taken  by  tlie  natives  as  an  indication  of  the 
near  cessation  of  tbo  rains.  Tlie  middle  of  the  waterslied  is 
the  most  biimid  part:  one  sees  the  great  humidity  of  its  cli- 
mate at  once  in  the  trees,  f)ld  and  young,  being  thickly  cov- 
ered with  lichens;  some  flat,  on  the  tninks  aud  bmnches; 
othei-s  long  and  thready,  like  the  bcai-ds  of  old  men  waving  in 
the  wind.  Large  orchids  on  the  trees  in  company  with  the 
profusion  of  lichens  are  seen  nowhere  else,  except  in  the  man- 
grove swamps  of  the  sea-coast. 

"  I  cannot  acconnt  for  the  great  humidity  of  the  waterslied  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  by  tlie  prevailing 
winds  and  the  rains  being  fi-omtliesontVeast,  aud  thus  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  :  with  this  wind  generally  on  the  sui-faceonc  can 
observe  an  upper  strong  wind  from  the  north-west,  that  is,  from 
the  low  humid  West  Coast  and  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  double 
strata  of  wind  can  easily  be  observed  when  there  are  two  sheets 
of  clouds,  or  ivheu  bnrniug  grass  over  scores  of  square  miles 
Bends  np  smolie  sufficiently  high  to  be  caught  by  the  upper  or 
nortli-west  wind.  These  winds  pi-obably  meet  durii;g  the 
heavy  rains:  now  in  Angust  tliey  overlap  each  other.  Tiie 
probability  arises  from  all  continued  rains  within  tho  tropics 
coming  in  the  opposite  direction  fi-om  tlie  provailing  wind  of 
the  year.     Partial  rains  arc  usually  from  the  south-east. 

"  The  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind  of  this  region  is  well 
marked  on  the  islands  in  Lake  Baugweolo:  the  trunks  are 
bent  away  from  the  south-east,  and  the  branches  on  that  side 
Bra  stunted  or  killed;  while  those  on  the  north-west  run  out 
sti-aight  and  make  tho  trees  appear  lopsided.  The  same  bend 
away  f rem  the  sonth-eest  is  seen  oo  all  exposed  sitnaticns,  as 
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in  tlio  trees  covering  tho  brow  of  a  liill.  At  Kizingn,* 
Avliicli  ia  higher  tlian  tho  Lake,  the  trees  are  covered  with 
licliens,  chiefly  on  the  Boiith-ea^t  eidcs,  and  on  the  ii]>per  snr- 
faeea  of  branches,  running  away  horizontally  to  or  from  tlio 
north-west.  Plants  and  trees,  which  elsewlierc  in  Africa  grow 
only  on  the  banks  of  Btreams  and  other  damp  lo<;aIilies,  are 
seen  flourishing  all  over  tho  country:  the  verj'  rocks  are  cov- 
ered with  lichens,  and  tlieir  crevices  with  fei'ns. 

"  Bnt  that  which  demonstrates  tho  humidity  of  the  climate 
most  strikingly  is  tho  nnraher  of  earthem  sponyea  or  »k>zcs 
met  with.  In  going  to  Bangweolo  from  Kizinga,  I  crossed 
twenty-nino  of  tltese  reservoirs  in  thirty  miles. of  latitnde,  on 
a  Boiuh-cast  course:  this  may  give  alx>ut  one  sponge  for  every 
two  miles.  Tho  word  'Bog'  convoys  nnich  of  the  idea  of 
these  earthen  fpongcs ;  bnt  it  is  inseparably  connected  in  onr 
minds  with  i>eat,  and  these  contain  not  a  particle  of  peat ; 
they  ctmsist  of  black,  ponms  earth,  ci:)vered  with  a  hard,  wiry 
grass,  and  a  few  other  dam]>loving  plants.  In  many  places 
the  sponges  hold  large  quantities- ot  tlie  oxide  of  iron,  from 
the  big  patches  of  brown  haematite  that  crop  out  every- 
where, and  stroaras  of  this  oxide,  as  thick  as  treacle,  are  seen 
moving  slowly  along  in  the  sponge-like  small  red  glaciers. 
SVben  one  treads  on  the  black  eartli  of  the  sponge,  though  lit- 
tle or  no  water  appears  on  the  surface,  it  is  frequently  squirted 
np  tlio  limbs,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a  sponge.  In  tho  paths 
tiiat  cross  them,  the  earth  readily  becomes  soft  mnd,  bnt  sinks 
rapidly  to  the  bottom  again,  as  if  of  great  specific  gravity: 
tho  water  in  thcin  is  always  circulating  and  oozing.  The 
places  where  the  sponges  are  met  with  are  slightly  depressed 
valleys  without  trees  or  bnslies,  in  a  forest  country  whore  tho 
grass  being  only  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  high,  and  tliicklv 
planted,  often  looks  like  a  beantiful  glade  in  a  gentleman's  ]>ark 
m  England,  They  are  fromaqnarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  hi-oad, 
and  from  two  to  ten  or  more  miles  lung.  The  water  of  the 
heavy  rains  soaks  into  the  level  forest  mnds:  ono  never  sees 
rnnncls  leading  it  off,  unless  occasionally  a  footpath  ia  tnnied 
to  that  use.  The  water,  descending  about  eight  feet,  comes  to 
a  stratum  of  jellow  sand,  beneath  which  there  is  another 
Btratnm  of  fine  white  sand,  which  at  its  bottom  cakes,  so  as  to 
hold  the  water  frem  sinking  fiirtber. 

"  [t  is  exactly  the  same  as  we  found  in  tho  Kalahari  Desert, 
in  digging  sucking-places  for  water  for  onr  oxen.     The  water, 
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botli  here  and  thei-e,  ia  guitlcd  by  the  fine  sand  stratnm  into  tlio 
116111*681  valley,  and  here  it  oozes  forth  mi  all  eidcs  throngh  tho 
thick  maiitlo"  of  black  ixiroiia  earth,  wliich  forms  tho  sixingo. 
There,  in  the  desert,  it  appeal's  to  damp  the  Biirfiwro  Bands  in 
ocrtain  valleys,  and  the  llnsiimcii,  by  a  jieculiar  pii)ecss,  suck 
out  a  snpply,  Wlieii  we  liad  dug  down  to  the  eaiid  called 
tliere  yeai-s  aijo,  the  people  begged  iis  not  to  dig  fnrther,  as  tho 
water  wonld  all  run  away ;  an""d  wc  desisted,  lietauBC  ^ve  saw 
that  the  Hiiid  ]K)iired  in  from  tlic  lino  sand  all  ronnd  the  well, 
lint  nuuo  came  fniin  tho  bottom  or  eakc.  Two  stupid  Englisb- 
nicn  afterwards  broke  through  the  cako  in  spite  of  the  en- 
treaties of  the  natives,  and  tho  well  and  tho  whole  valley  dried 
np  hopelessly.  Here  the  water,  oozing  forth  fi-om  tho  suvfnco 
of  tho  sponge  mantle,  cwlleets  in  the  centre  of  tiie  slightly  de- 
pressed valley  which  it  ociiiipies,  and  near  tho  liead  ot  the  de- 
pression forms  a  slu^ish  stream  ;  bnt  farther  down,  as  it  meets 
with  more  slope,  it  works  ont  for  itself  a  deejicr  oliaunci,  with 
l>erpondicnlar  banks,  with,  say,  a  hundred  or  more  yaids  of 
sponge  on  eadi  side,  constantly  oozing  forth  fresh  supplies  to 
augment  its  size.  When  it  reaches  i-ocky  gi-onnd  it  is  a  peren- 
nial burn,  with  many  aquatic  plants  growing  in  its  lx>ttoni. 
One  peculiarity  wonld  strike  anyone:  the  water  never  Incomes 
discolored  or  mnddy.  I  have  seen  only  one  stream  muddied  in 
flood,  the  Cboma,  flowing  throngh  an  alluvial  plain  in  Lopei"e, 
Another  peculiarity  is  very  remarkable;  it  is,  tliat  alter  the 
rains  have  entirely  ceased,  these  bnrns  liavo  their  largest  flow, 
and  cause  inundations.  It  looks  as  if  towai-ds  tho  end  of  tho 
rainy  season  the  sponges  were  lifted  np  by  the  water  off  their 
beds,  and  the  pores  ana  holes,  being  enlarged,  are  all  employed 
to  give  off  fluid.  The  waters  of  inundation  run  away.  When 
tho  s[x>ngea  aro  lifted  np  by  suijcrabundance  of  water,  all  tho 
pores  therein  aro  opened:  as  tho  earthen  jnantlo snUidos  f^ain, 
the  pores  act  like  natural  valves,  and  are  partially  closed,  and 
by  tho  weight  of  earth  abo\c  tliem,  tbo  water  ia  thus  prevented 
from  running  away  altogether;  time  also  being  required  to 
wet  all  the  sand  throngh  which  tho  rains  soak,  the  great  snpply 
may  only  And  its  way  to  the  sjxmge  a  month  or  so  after  the 
great  rains  havo  fallen. 

"I  travelled  in  Lunda,  when  the  sponges  were  all  Bniwr- 
Bfttnrated.  The  grassy  award  was  so  lifted  up  that  it  was  sei)- 
arated  into  patches  or  tnfts,  and  if  tho  foot  missed  tho  row  of 
tufts  of  this  wiry  grass  which  formed  the  native  path,  down 
ono  plnmixid  np  to  the  thigh  in  slush.  At  that  time  wc  could 
C1V3SS  tho  S|K»nge  only  by  the  native  paths,  and  the  central  burn 
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only  where  they  Imd  placed  bridges:  elscwliorc  tliey  were  im- 
passable, as  thev  poiii:od  off  the  waters  of  iiiundatiuii ;  otir  oxen 
were  genei'ally  u(ij;^d — all  four  legs  went  down  up  to  tlio  Iwidy 
at  onuo.  V/licii  they  saw  the  clear  sandy  bottom  of  tlic  ecii- 
tiTil  burn  they  readily  wont  in,  but  natially  plunged  light  over 
head,  leaving  their  tail  up  in  the  air  to  glio\r  the  nervous  shock 
they  lind  sustained. 

"These  sponfres  aie  a  serious  matter  in  travelling.  I 
erossed  the  twenty-nine  already  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the 
funrth  month  of  the  diy  season,  and  the  central  burns  seemed 
tlion  to  have  auffci-ed  no  diminution:  they  were  then  from  calf 
to  waist  deep,  and  roquired  from  fifteen  to  forty  minutes  in 
ei-oesing ;  tliey  had  many  deep  holes  in  the  paths,  and  when 
one  jtlnnips  therein  every  muscle  iu  the  frame  receives  a  pain- 
ful jerk.  Wiien  past  the  sti-eam,  and  apparently  on  partially 
dry  gi-ound,  one  may  jog  in  a  foot  or  more,  and  receive  a 
squirt  of  black  nmd  np  tlio  thighs :  it  is  only  when  you  reach 
the  trees  and  are  off  the  sour  land  that  you  feel  sccui'e  from 
mud  and  leeches.  As  one  has  to  strip  the  lower  pait  of  the 
jtci-son  in  oi-dci'  to  ford  them,  I  foimd  that  often  four  were  as 
inuny  as  we  could  ci'oss  in  a  day.  Lr>oking  up  these  sponges  a 
hiixl'fl-eyo  view  would  closely  i-esemblo  the  lichen-like  vegeta- 
tion of  frost  on  window  panes;  or  that  vegetation  in  Cauada- 
halsam  which  mad  philosophical  iustrnment-makci-s  will  put 
between  the  lenses  of  the  object-glasses  of  our  telescopes.  The 
flat,  or  neai-ly  fiat,  tops  of  the  subtending  and  transvcree  ndgcs 
of  this  centiTil  (rountry  gives  lise  to  a  great  many :  I  crossed 
twenty-uiuc,  a  few  of  the  feeders  of  Banpveolo,  iu  thii-ty  miles 
of  latitude  iu  one  direction.  Burns  arc  literally  iununiorable : 
rising  on  the  ridges,  or  as  I  formerly  termefl  tliem  mounds, 
they  are  undoubtedly  the  primaiy  or  ultimate  sources  of  the 
Zambezi,  Congo,  and  Kile:  by  their  union  are  formed  streams 
of  from  thirty  to  eighty  or  100  yai-ds  bi-oad,  and  always  deep 
enough  to  require  cither  cainK-s  or  bridges.  These  I  proiiose 
to  call  the  secondary  sources,  and  as  iu  the  case  of  the  Nile 
they  ui'e  drawn  off  by  three  lines  of  drainage,  they  become  the 
head  waters  (the  caj>ut  Nili)  of  ihe  river  of  Egypt." 

As  tho  reference  to  his  theory  that  the  H'Ag  sources  are  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  "sponges"  of  Ihe  region  now  being  tmv- 
crscd,  is  so  slight  in  the  abovo  paragraph,  it  will  be  well,  per- 
haps, to  transfer  to  this  place  some  further  observations  of  his 
on  tlie  same  topic,  though  in  point  of  timo  they  belong  to  a 
much  later  period  of  hisjournals^to  tho  i>eriod,  namely,  when 
Uc  was  lyingsick  in  the  llanyuema country.     "  The  watershed 
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is  between  700  and  800  miles  Ion?  from  west  to  east,  or  ray 
from  22°  or  23°  to  3*°  or  35°  eaet  longitude.  Parts  of  it  are 
enormouB  eponges;  in  other  parts  iiinnmerablc  i-ilh  unite  into 
rivulets,  which  again  form  rivers — Lnfii-a,  for  iiistanco,  has  nine 
rivulets,  and  Lekulwo  other  nine.  Tiie  convex  surface  of  tlio 
rose  of  agarden  watering-can  is  a  tolerably  apt  similitude,  as 
the  rills  do  not  spring  off  llio  face  of  it,  and  it  is  700  miles 
auroea  the  cii'clc ;  but  in  the  numbers  of  i-ills  coming  out  at 
different  heights  on  the  slope,  there  is  a  faint  resemblance,  and 
I  van  at  present  think  of  no  other  example. 

"  I  am  a  little  thankful  to  old  Nile  for  so  hiding  his  head 
that  all  '  tlieorctical  discoverers '  are  left  out  in  the  cold. 
With  all  real  explorers  I  have  a  heaity  sympathy,  and  I  have 
eomo  regret  at  being  obliged,  in  a  manner  coiii])ellcd,  to  Fpeak 
somewhat  disparagingly  of  the  opinions  fonned  by  my  predc- 
oessora.  The  work  ot  Speko  and  Giant  ia  part  of  the  histoiy 
of  this  region,  and  since  tlio  discovery  of  the  Bonrccfl  of  the 
Nile  was  asserted  so  jwsitively,  it  eecms  iieeespary  to  explain, 
not  offensively,  I  hope,  \vhcroin  their  mistake  lay,  in  making  a 
somewhat  similar  claim.  My  nphiions  raiiy  yet  be  shown  to 
he  mistaken  too,  hut  at  present  I  cannot  conceive  how.  Wlicu 
Spcko  discovered  Victoria  Kyanza  in  1858,  he  at  once  con- 
eluded  that  tlicrcin  lay  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  His  work  after 
that  was  simply  following  a  foregone  coniOiision,  and  as  soon  as 
he  and  Grant  looked  tuwaitls  the  Victoria  Nyauza,  tlicy  tnmeil 
their  backs  on  the  Kile  fountains ;  so  evci-y  step  of  tlieir  splen- 
did acliievement  of  followieg  the  river  down  took  them  farther 
and  farther  away  from  the  caput  Nili.  When  it  was  peix;ei\ed 
that  the  little  river  that  leaves  tlie  Nyanza,  though  tliey  called 
it  the  White  Nile,  would  not  account  for  that  great  river,  they 
might  have  gone  west  and  found  headwalei-s  (as  the  Lualaba) 
to  which  it  can  bear  no  comparison.  Taking  tiieir  White  Nile 
at  80  or  00  yards,  or  say  100  yai-ds  hraad,  the  Lualaba,  far 
south  of  the  latitude  of  its  jwint  of  departure,  shows  an  average 
breadth  of  from  4,000  to  0,000  yards,  and  always  deep." 

At  last  a  cruel  outrage  inflicted  by  one  of  the  Arabs  on  the 
natives  of  Kizinga  so  exasjx^ratcd  tlio  latter,  that  they  declared 
war,  and,  thougli  badly  defeated,  soon  compelled  the  slave- 
traders  to  evacuate  tlic  country.  With  a  party  of  tiiesc,  led  by 
Mohamad  Bagharib,  Livingstone  started  for  Ujiji  on  Deceinl>er 
11th.  Tlio  march  to  tlio  neai'est  [x>int  on  Lake  Tanganyika 
occupied  two  montlis,  but  was  entirely  uneventful,  except  that 
just  before  icacliing  the  lake,  Livingstone  had  a  Eevcra  attajk 
of  pneumonia,  accompanied  by  spitting  of  blood,  and  distress- 
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ing  weakness.  He  had  to  be  carried  for  sixteea  daye,  dnring 
pai-t  of  wliiuli  time  ho  was  insensiblo,  and  lost  count  of  tho 
davB  of  tlie  week  and  month. 

On  tlio  14th  of  March,  1869,  he  reached  Ujiji.  It  was  liis 
first  visit,  but  he  liad  arranged  that  supplies  should  ])e  for- 
warded thither  by  eai'avans  bound  inland  from  Zanzibar,  and 
ho  expected  to  find  there  e^erytliiiig  of  whicii  he  stood  in  need. 
Most  unfortunately,  however,  liis  goods  had  been  entrusted  to 
an  Arab  Bconiidrol  named  Mnsa,  who  had  made  way  with  them 
hi  all  directions.  Medicines,  wine,  and  cheese  had  been  left 
at  Unyanyerabo, the  raad  to  which  was  blocked  iiu  by  a  Mazitii 
or  SVatiita  war,  and  even  of  the  barter-goods,  clotli,  beads,  etc., 
nearly  all  had  been  stolen.  The  disappointment  to  a  mau 
shattered  in  healtli  must  have  been  very  Keen  ;  but  great  bene- 
fit was  derived  fn)m  tho  tea  and  coffee,  and  etill  more  fi-om 
flannel  next  tho  skin,  and  I'esL  It  is  clmmeteristic  of  Living- 
stone that  as  soon  as  ho  was  able  to  get  about  easily  he  became 
anxious  to  resume  his  explorations  at  once.  Tlio  Manyncma 
country,  a  region  lying  nortliwest  of  Lake  Tanganyika  had  just 
been  discovered,  and  as  reports  of  tlio  vast  (jtiantitics  of  ivory 
tu  be  pi-ocurcd  there  was  dii-cctiiig  to  it  the  attention  of  the 
Amb  traders,  ho  resolved  to  join  the  first  i>artyand  explore  tho 
nnknowu  region,  lie  was  the  more  anxious  to  do  this  because 
ho  learned  that  the  western  border  of  the  Manyuema 
country  touched  the  Lualaba,  a  great  river  flowing  north,  of 
wliicli  he  had  already  hcai'd  at  Casenibe's,  and  the  connection 
of  which  with  tho  Lnapiila  and  Chambeze  he  had  already  made 
out.  While  waiting  lor  the  expedition  to  drgantzo  and  the  in- 
tervening conntry  to  betwme  passable,  be  devoted  his  time  to 
studying  Lake  Tan^nyika,  and  discovered  a  steady  current  from 
Boutli  to  noith,  which  convinced  him  that  it  must  have  some 
outlet.  So  certain  was  ho  of  this,  that  ho  ahnost  wishes  to  call 
Tanganyika  a  river,  and  the  discovery  that  tiie  Kiisisi  flows 
into  and  not  ont  of  the  lake  did  not  shake  his  conviction  in  tho 
slightest.  lie  thought  it  pr>ssiblu,  indeed,  that  the  outlet  is  to 
the  west,  instead  or  to  the.  north  and  was  led  by  certain  facts 
learned  during  his  jouruey  to  Manyuema  to  conjecture  that 
it  is  at  first  nndei^ronnd.* 

*  News  was  reoeited  ju9t  before  ^icg  to  preaa,  that  Lieatanont  Cameron 
hoB  disooyered  the  outleC.  It  U  called  Uio  Lokagn  Eivei  aud  was  octoaUy 
crossed  bj  Linngatona  during  his  marc^  to  Matijuema.  tbongh  oa  ho  crossed 
it  at  night,  and  as  the  current  is  very  sluqsish  (about  threo  milea  an  hour), 
he  may  be  ezoiued  for  not  seeing;  that  it  flowed  away  from  the  lake. 
It  leaves  the  lake  at  a,  point  about  Ave  milea  B-jath  of  the  ialanda  discovered 
by  Speko.      Lienteoant  Comeroii  followed  itd  ebaimel  jwveral  milea,   but 
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Tlie  journey  to  Manyuema  commenced  on  tlie  12tli  of  July 
(ISCD).  After  crassiiijif  Hie  Likkc,  tlie  line  of  mardi  was 
directly  northwest  until  Bambarre,  tlie  district  of  a  frioiidly 
chief  iiained  Moenokuss,  was  readied,  on  the  21fit  of  Se])tem- 
ber,  Niimoi'ous  rivers  and  minor  streams  were  crossed  on  the 
way,  some  flowing  into  Tanganyika,  and  others  westward  to 
the  Lnalaba;  the  distrii-t  near  the  Lake  is  mountainous  and 
covered  with  dense  forests.  The  Manyuema  eonntry  is  de- 
scribed by  Livingstone  as  enrpassingly  beantifnl.  "Palina 
crown  the  highest  heights  of  the  mountains,  and  their  grace- 
fully bended  fronds  wave  beautifully  in  the  wind;  and  the 
forests,  usually  about  five  miles  broad,  between  groui>3  of  vil- 
lages, are  indescribable.  Climbera  of  cable  size  in  great  num-' 
bers  are  hung  among  the  gigantic  tiroes,  many  unknown  wiH  . 
fruits  abound,  some  the  size  nf  a  child's  head,  and  strange 
birds  and  monkeys  arc  everywhere.  The  soil  is  excessively 
rich,  and  the  people,  although  isolated  by  old  feuds  that  are 
never  settled,  cultivate  largely,  Tliey  have  selected  a  kind  of 
maize  that  bends  its  fi'uit-stalk  round  into  a  hooJc,  and  hedges 
some  eigliteeii  feet  high  are  made  by  inserting  poles,  which 
sprent  like  Ecbinsoii  Crusoo's  liedge,  and  never  decay.  Linos 
of  climbing  plants  are  tied  so  as  to  go  along  from  pole  to  t«'lt', 
and  the  tnaize-cobs  are  suspended  to  these  bv  their  own  hooked 
fruit-stalk.  As  the  corn-cob  is  foi-ming,  the  hook  is  turned 
round,  so  that  the  fruit-leaves  of  it  hang  down  and  form  a 
thatch  for  the  grain  beneath  or  inside  it.  This  upright  granary 
forms  a  solid-hiokiug  wall  round  the  villages,  and  the  people 
are  not  stingy,  but  take  down  the  maize  and  hand  it  to  the 
men  freely.  The  streets  of  the  villages  often  run  east  and 
west,  in  oi-dcr  that  the  bright  blazing  snn  may  lick  up  the 
moisture  quickly  from  off  tliein.  The  dwelling-housea  are 
generally  in  line,  with  public  meeting-houses  at  each  end, 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  street ;  the  loofs  are  low,  but  well 
thatched  with  a  leaf  resembling  the  lianana-leuf.  from  which 
the  water  runs  quickly  off.  The  walls  are  of  well-beaten 
clay,  and  screened  fi-oin  the  weather.  Inside,  the  dwellings 
are  clean  and  comfortable,  and  before  the  Arabs  came  bugs 
were  unknown.  In  some  cases,  where  the  southeast  i-ains  are 
abundant,  the  Manyuema  place  the  back  of  the  houses  to  this 
quarter,  and  prolong  the  low  ro()f  down,  so  that  tlie  rain  docs 
not  reach  the  walls.  These  clay  walls  stand  for  ages,  and 
men  often  return  to  the  villages  they  left  in  infancy  and  bnild 
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D^in  the  portions  tliat  many  i-aiiis  li&ve  washed  away.  Each 
housewife  has  frc>m  25  to  80  eartlieni  pots  shmg  to  the  ceiling 
by  very  neat  cord-ewinsing  tassels  ;  and  often  as  many  neatly- 
made  baskets  hnng  up  m  tlte  same  fashion,  and  much  Qrewood. 

Tbo  populatiou  is  very  large,  and  ttie  people  aro  fine-look- 
ing; Liriun;Gtono  tbinks  tliat  a  crowd  of  Londoners,  divested 
of  their  clothing  and  set  oupoeito  a  crowd  of  Manyuema, 
would  make  a  sorry  spectacle.  The  women  aro  verj'  naked. 
Tliey  plait  the  hair  into  the  form  of  a  basket  behind  ;  it  is  first 
rolled  into  a  very  long  coil,  then  wound  around  something 
till  it  is  about  8  or  10  iiiuhea  long,  ])rojecting  from  the  back  of 
the  head.  The  Manyuema,  with  their  gi-eat  numl>ers,  their 
favored  coantry,  and  their  industrious  habits,  would  seem  to 
possess  all  the  elements  of  a  strong  and  piwressive  nation ; 
but  they  are  among  the  most  barbarous  ti'ibes  of  Central 
Africa.  They  are  cannibals  of  tlie  most  degraded  sort,  for 
they  eat  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  of  disease ;  they  are  siis- 
piciuus,  vindictive,  and  cruel ;  and  they  are  so  quarrelsome 
and  treacherous  that  inhabitants  of  one  village  or  district 
seldom  dare  venture  beyond  the  confines  of  the  next.  Even 
Livingstone's  laige  charity,  quickened  as  it  was  by  the  out- 
rages to  which  he  saw  them  subjected  at  tlie  hands  of  the 
Arabs,  could  find  but  little  that  was  good  in  them  except  their 
physique.  "  The  Manyuema,"  ho  says,  after  a  long  stay  among 
tbem  l>ad  made  liim  familiar  with  tlieir  habits,  "ai-e  tlio  most 
bloody,  callous  savages  I  know ;  one  puts  a  scarlet  feather  from 
a  parrot's  tail  on  the  ground,  aud  challenges  those  near  to  stick 
it  in  the  hair :  ho  who  does  so  must  kill  a  man  or  woman  I 
Another  custom  is  that  none  dare  wear  the  skin  of  the  musk 
cat,  Ngawa,  unless  he  has  murdered  somebody:  guns  alone  pre- 
vent them  from  killing  us  all,  and  for  no  i-eaaon  either." 

Having  rested  at  Bambarni  until  November  Ist,  Livingstone 
reftilved  to  go  west  to  the  Ltmlaba,  and  buy  a  canoe  for  its 
exploration.  Traveliyig  was  very  difiicult,  as  it  was  now  the 
i-aiiiy  Beaeon;  and  the  t..<itudo  of  the  natives  became  so  threat- 
ening that  after  penetrating  to  within  10  miles  of  the  Luaiaha 
he  was  compelled  to  turn  back  and  return  to  BnmliarrS. 
Towards  the  end  of  December  he  set  out  with  Mohamad's 
ivory  party,  iioping  to  reach  another  part  of  the  Luataba  and 
thus  carry  out  his  original  schonic.  The  route  pursued  was 
due  north,  and  was  followed  for  about  a  month ;  but  rhenina- 
tism  and  weakness,  accompanied  b\'  a  choleraic  purging,  drove 
liirn  back,  and  on  the  7th  of  I'ebruary,  1870,  he  went  into  win- 
ter quarters  at  Matuohela,  a  town  some  distance  north  of  Bara- 
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bar^6,  ^hicli  tha  Arabs  liad  mado  tlieir  cliicf  depot.  In  June 
ft  tliii-d  attempt  was  mado  to  ixjac;!!  tlie  Limlaba,  wliich  proved 
even  moi'e  disastrous  tliaii  eithtr  of  the  preeediiir;  ones.  lu 
tlie  first  placo  moat  of  his  men  deserted  liim,  so  tliat  ho  was 
obliged  to  start  witli  only  tlireo  attendants.  The  coniitry 
proved  exceedingly  difBenlt  from  foi-est  and  Avatcr;  trees 
fallen  at:ro;s  the  path  formed  a  breaat-high  *vall  which  had  to 
be  climbed  over;  flooded  rivers,  bi-east  and  neck  deep,  bad  to 
bo  crossed ;  the  mud  was  awful ;  and  nothing  but  villages 
.  eight  or  ton  miles  apart,  the  people  of  which  wci-o  far  f i-om 
frieudly.  I'^or  the  first  time  in  liis  life  Livingstone's  feet  failed 
him;  instead  of  healing  quietly,  as  lici-etoioi-e,  when  torn  by 
hard  travel,  irritable  eating-iilcei's  fastened  on  both  feet,  and 
ho  was  barely  able  to  limp  back  to  Mauiohela  on  the  6tli  of 
July.  Tiio  ulcers  now  laid  him  np.  If  tho  foot  were  put  to 
the  ground  a  discharge  of  bloody  ichor  followed,  and  the  same 
diseharge  happened  every  night  with  considei-ablo  pain  that 

Sroveiitcd  sleep.  They  eat  tlii-ough  everything — muscle,  ten- 
on, and  bone ;  and  medicines  have  very  little  effect  uix)n 
them.  Their  periodicity  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are 
allied  to  fever.  For  eighty  days  Livingstone  never  camo  out 
of  liis  hut;  and  even  then  the  ulcers  had  only  begun  to  heal. 

His  journal  shows  that  during  tlie  period  of  his  confinement 
Livingstone  was  gatherimg  information  from  both  natives  and 
Arabs  as  to  tbo  great  lake  and  river  system  which  he  had  dis- 
tiovei'ed ;  speculating  wilh  apparent  seriousness  upon  the 
possibility  of  Moses  having  penetrated  to  this  region  and 
founded  the  lost  city  of  Merod ;  and  observing  the  habits  of 
the  people.  He  learned  that  another  large  lake,  called  Chi- 
bnngo,  lay  about  twelve  days  distant  west  from  tho  Lualaba ; 
and  that  a  large  river,  which  he  called  Lualaba  West,  flows 
out  of  it  in  a  northeasterly  direction  and  empties  into  the 
main  stream  between  2°  and  3°  S.  lat.  To  the  central  Lualaba, 
or  main  stream,  ho  gavo  tho  name  of  "  Webb's  River ; "  to  tho 
western,  "  Yoinig's  River;"  and  to  Chibiingo,  "  Lako  Lin- 
coln." The  fountain  of  the  Liambai,  or  Upper  Zambesi,  he 
pi-opoftos  to  call  "  Palmei-stou  Fountain,"  and  the  fountain  of 
the  Lufira  he  called  after  Sir  Bartio  Frere.  In  a  despatch  to 
tho  British  Foreign  Oftice,  written  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  ho  explains  fully  the  reasons  which  influenced  him  iit 
givin'T  these  names  to  the  principal  rivers  and  lakes  wiiich  ba 
had  discovered:  "I  have  tried,  bo  Ba3s,  "  to  honor  the  name 
of  the  good  Lord  Palmeraton,  in  fond  i-emembrance  of  hia 
long  aud  unwearied  labor  for  tho  alK>litioQ  of  the  Slave  Trade ; 
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and  I  venture  to  place  the  ii&nie  of  the  good  and  noble 
Lincoln  on  the  Lake,  iiigratitiidc  to  him  who  gave  freedom  to 
4,000,000  of  elaves,  Tlieee  two.  gi-ent  men  are  no  Jongci- 
ninong  us  ;  but  it  pleases  rac,  here  in  the  wilda,  to  place,  as  it 
were,  my  poor  little  garland  of  love  on  tlieir  tombs.  Sir  JJar- 
tle  Frere  liaving  accomplished  tlie  grand  \vork  of  abolishing 
elavery  in  Scindiah,  Upper  India,  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
every  lover  of  1iuin»n  kind. 

"Private  friendship  guided  rae  in  the  selection  of  other 
names  where  distinctive  epithets  were  ni^ntly  needed. 
'  Pai-aflin '  Young,  one  of  my  teachers  in  chemistry,  raised 
himself  to  be  a  merchant  prince  by  his  science  and  art,  and 
has  shed  pure  white  light  in  many  lowly  cottages,  and  in  some 
rich  palaces.  Leaving  hlin  and  chemistry,  I  went  away  to  Xvy 
and  bless  othei-s.  '  I,  too,  liave  shed  light  of  another  kind,  and 
am  fain  to  believe  that  I  have  pei'formed  a  small  ]>art  in  the 
grand. revohition  which  our  Maker  has  been  for  ages  carrying 
on,  by  mnltttudcs  of  conscious,  and  many  nnconscions,  agents, 
all  over  the  world.     Yoniig'a  friendship  never  faltei'ed. 

"Oswell  and  Webb  were  fellow-travellers,  and  mighty 
hunters.  Too  much  engrossed  myself  with  misaion-work  to 
hunt,  except  .for  tho  ciiildren's  lai-der,  when  going  to  visit 
distant  tribes,  I  relished  the  sight  of  fair  stand-up  fights  by 
my  friends  with  tho  large  denizens  of  the  forest,  and  admired 
the  true  Nimrod  class  for  their  great  courage,  truthfulness,  and 
honor." 

Under  date  of  Angust  24th  lie  gives  an  interesting  acconnt 
of  the  soko,  which  he  believed  to  be  identical  with  tlie  gorilla, 
but  which  Mr.  Waller  is  probably  right  in  regarding  as  an 
entirely  new  species  of  chimpanzee. 

"  Fonr  gorillas  or  sokes  were  killed  yesterday :  an  extensive 
grass-burning  forced  them  out  of  their  nsnal  haunt,and  coming 
on  the  ]>!ain  they  were  speared.  Tliey  often  go  erect,  but 
place  tlio  hand  on  the  head  as  if  to  steady  tlie  body.  When  ' 
'seen  thus,  the  soko  is  an  ungainly  beast.  Tlie  most  sentimen- 
tal young  lady  would  not  call  him  a  '  dear,'  but  a  bandy- 
legged, pot-bellied,  low-looking  villain,  without  a  particle  of 
the  gentleman  in  him.  Otlier  animals,  especially  the  antel- 
opes, are  graceful,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  them  either  at  rest 
or  in  motion :  the  natives  are  also  well  made,  lithe  and  comely 
to  behold  ;  but  the  soko,  if  large,  would  do  well  to  stand  for  a 
picture  of  the  Devil,  lie  takes  away  my  appetite  by  the  dis- 
gusting bestiality  of  appearance.  His  li<fht-yeIlow  fa«j  shows 
off  hie  ngly  whiskers,  and  faint  ajwlogy  for  a  beard  ;  the  foro- 
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head  villainously  low,  with  higli  ears,  is  well  in  tbe  back- 
ground of  the  great  dog-mouth ;  the  feetli  are  slightly  human, 
but  the  canines  show  the  lieast  by  their  large  development. 
The  hands,  or  rather  the  fingere,  are  like  those  of  the  natives. 
The  flesh  of  the  feet  is  yellow,  and  the  eagei-ness  with  whieli 
the  Manyuema  devour  it  leaves  the  impi-eesion  that  eating  sokos 
was  the  iii'st  stage  by  which  they  arrived  at  being  cannibals ; 
they  say  that  the  flesh  is  delicious.  The  soko  is  i-epresented 
by  some  to  bo  extremely  knowing,  successfully  stalking  men 
and  women  while  at  their  work,  kidnapping  children  and  run- 
ning lip  trees  with  them— he  seems  to  be  amused  by  the  sight 
of  the  young  native  ill  his  arms,  bnt  comes  down  when  tempted 
by  a  buncii  of  bananas,  and  as  he  lifts  that,  drops  the  child : 
the  young  soke  in  such  a  ease  wonld  cling  closely  to  the  arm- 
pit of  the  elder.  One  man  was  cutting  ont  honey  fi-om  a  tree, 
and  naked,  when  a  soko  suddenly  api^arcd  and  canght  litm, 
then  let  liim  go:  another  man  was  hunting,  and  missed  in  his 
Attempt  to  stab  a  soko ;  it  seized  the  s]jear  atid  broke  it ;  then 
grappled  with  the  man,  who  called  to  liis  companions,  'Soko 
has  caught  ine ; '  the  soko  bit  off  the  ends  of  his  Angers 
and  escaped  unharmed.  Both  men  are  now  alive  at  Bam- 
barr6. 

"Tlio  soko  is  so  cunning  and  has  such  sharp  eyes  that  no  one 
can  stalk  him  in  front  without  being  seen,  iience,  when  shcit, 
it  is  always  in  the  back;  when  surrounded  hymen  and  nets, 
ho  is  aieneially  s|jeared  in  the  back  too ;  otherwise  he  is  not  a 
very  formidable  lieast ;  he  is  nothing  as  compared  in  power  of 
damaging  his  assailant,  to  a  leoi>ard  or  lion,  l>ut  is  more  like  a 
man  unarmed,  forit  does  not  occur  tohim  to  use  his  canine  teeth, 
which  are  long  and  formidable.  Numbers  of  them  come  down 
in  the  forest  within  a  Inmdred  yards  of  our  camp,  and  woiiliJ 
be  imknown  but  for  giving  tongue  like  fox-liounda;  this  is 
their  nearest  appi'oacli  to  speech.  A  man  hoeing  was  stalked 
hy  a  soko,  and  seized  ;  he  roared  out,  but  the  soko  gif^led  and 
grinned,  and  left  hiin  k3  if  he  had  d<uie  it  in  play.  A  child 
caught  up  by  a  soko  is  often  abused  by  being  pinched  and 
scratched,  and  let  fall. 

"  The  soko  kills  the  leopard  occasionally,  by  seizing  both 
paws  and  biting  them  so  as  to  disable  them  ;  he  tlien  goes  up 
a  tree,  groans  over  his  wounds,  and  some  time  recovers,  while 
the  leopard  dies:  at  other  times,  botli  soko  and  leonai-d  die. 
The  lion  kills  him  at  once,  and  sometimes  teare  his  limbs  off, 
but  does  not  eat  him.  The  soko  eats  no  flesh — small  bananas  are 
Ills  dainties,  bnt  not  maize.    His  food  consists  of  wild  fruits 
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wliicli  abonnd:  one,  Staf^nS,  or  Xanyuema  Mnrnwa,  is  like 
large  sweet  Bop  but  indlffereut  in  taste  and  flesh.  Tlic  soko 
brings  forth  at  times  twins.  A  very  large  soko  was  seen  by 
Mohamad's  hiintei-3  sitting  picking  his  naiS;  tiioy  tried  ^a  stalk 
hiin,  but  lie  vanished.  Some  Manyiiema  think  (hat  tlieirbnried 
dead  rise  as  Bokoe,  and  one  was  killed  with  lioles  in  liis  cars,  as 
if  lie  ))ad  lieen  a  man.  He  is  very  strong  and  feai-a  gnns  bnt 
not  spears :  lio  never  eatcbes  women. 

"  Sokes  collect  together  and  make  a  drumming  noise,  some 
say  with  hollow  trees,  then  bnrst  fortli  into  loud  yells  whicli 
are  well  imitated  by  tlto  natives'  embiTotic  mnsic.  If  a  man 
has  no  spear  the  soko  goes  away  satisfied,  but  if  wonnded  he 
seizes  the  wrist,  lops  off  the  fingers,  and  spits  them  out,  slaps 
the  cheek  of  his  victim,  and  bites  without  breaking  the  skin : 
he  draws  out  a  spear  (but  never  uses  it),  and  takes  some  leaves 
and  stnfid  them  into  his  wound  to  staunch  the  blood  \  he  does  not 
wish  an  encounter  with  an  armed  man.  He  sees  women  do 
liim  no  harm,  and  never  molests  them ;  a  man  without  a  spear 
is  nearly  safe  from  Iiim.  They  beat  hollow  ti-ees  as  drums 
with  liand^,  and  then  scream  as  music  to  it ;  when  men  hear 


tliem,  they  go  to  the  sokos;  but  sokbs  never  go  to  men  with 
hostility.  Manyuema  say, '  Soko  is  a  man,  and  nothing  bad  in 
him.' 

"  They  live  in  commnnitics  of  about  ten,  each  having  his 
own  female ;  an  intruder  from  another  camp  is  beaten  on  with 
their  fists  and  loud  yells.  It  ono  tries  to  seize  the  female,  of 
another,  he  is  caugfit  on  the  ground,  and  all  unite  in  boxing 
and  biting  the  of^uder.  A  male  often  carries  a  child,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  passing  from  one  patch  of  forest  to  another 
over  a  grassy  space  ;  he  then  gives  it  to  tlie  motber." 

Later  on,  one  of  the  Arabs  caught  a  young  female  soko 
whose  mother  had  been  killed,  and  gave  it  to  Livingstone,  who 
gives  the  following  amusing  account  of  it: — "  She  sits  eighteen 
inches  high,  has  fine  long  black  hair  all  over,  which  was  pretty 
so  long  as  it  was  kept  in  order  by  her  dam.  She  is  the  least 
tnischievons  of  all  the  monkey  tribe  I  have  seen,  and  seems  to 
know  that  in  me  she  has  a  friend,  and  sits  quietly  on  the  mat 
beside  ine.  In  walking,  tlie  first  thing  olwervcd  is  that  she 
does  not  tread  on  the  palms  of  her  hands,  but  on  the  backs  of 
the  second  line  of  bones  of  the  hands :  in  doing  tliis  the  nails 
do  not  touch  the  ground,  nor  do  the  knuckles;  she  uses  the 
anns  thus  supported  crutch  fashion,  and  hitches  herself  along 
I>ctween  them ;  occasionally  one  liand  is  put  down  before  the 
otlier,  and  alternates  with  the  feet,  or  she  walks  upright  and 
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liolda  np  a  hand  to  any  one  to  carry  lier.  If  refused,  she  turns 
liorfauo  down,  and  makcB  jrrimaces  of  the  most  bitter  human 
weeping,  wringing  lier  Imnds,  and  BometimcB  adding  a  foin-th 
imnd  or  foot  to  make  tlie  apjjeal  more  touching.  Gi-asa  or 
leiLvt!S  she  draws  around  her  to  make  a  nest,  and  itjiienta  anyone 
meddling  with  lier  proyjerty.  She  i3  a  most  friendly  littlo 
beast,  and  came  up  to  me  at  oncie,  making  her  chirrup  of  wel- 
come, smellcd  ray  clothing,  and  held  ont  her  hand  to  bo  shaken. 
She  eata  everything,  eovere  lierseif  with  A  mat  to  sleep,  and 
makes  a  nest  of  grass  or  leaves,  and  wipes  her  face  with  a  leaf." 
He  fails  to  mention  what  became  of  tliis  curious  pet 

Another  entry,  under  date  of  25th  October,  shortly  after  he 
was  able  to  leave  his  hut,  is  interesting  as  indicating  the 
high  motives  whick  actuated  Livingstone  in  his  toilsome  explo- 
ration, and  the  objects  he  hoped  to  accomplish  by  stiiking  west- 
wai-d  from  Manyuema.  "  In  this  journey  I  have  endeavored 
to  follow  witii  unswerving  fidelity  the  line  of  duty.  My  course 
has  been  an  even  one,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left,  though  my  route  lias  been  tortuous  enougli.  All  the 
hardship,  hunger,  and  toil  wei-e  met  with  the  fuH  conviction 
that  I  was  right  in  perseveriTig  to  make  a  complete  work  of  the 
exploration  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Mine  has  been  a  calm, 
hopeful  endeavor  to  do  the  work  that  has  been  given  me  to  do, 
whether  I  succeed  or  whether  I  fail.  The  prospect  of  death  in 
pursuing  what  I  knew  to  be  right  did  not  make  me  veer  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  I  had  a  strong  presentiment  during  the  fii^t 
three' years  that  I  should  never  live  through  the  enterprise,  but 
it  weakened  as  I  came  near  to  the  end  (A  the  jouniey,  and  an 
eager  desire  to  discover  any  evidence  of  the  great  Moses  hav- 
hig  visited  these  parts  bound  me,  spell- bouna  me,  I  may  say, 
for  if  I  could  bnng  to  light  anything  to  confirm  the  Sacred 
Oracles,  I  should  not  gindgo  one  whit  all  the  labor  expended. 
I  have  to  go  down  the  Central  Lualaba  or  Webb's  Lake  River, 
then  np  tiio  Western  or  Young's  Lake  River  to  Katanga  head 
waters  and  then  retire.  I  pray  that  it  may  be  to  my  native 
■home."  Could  this  plan  have  l)een  carried  ont,  he  would  have 
solved  the  pi-oblein  as  to  whether  the  Lualaba  flows  north  to 
the  Nile,  or  whether  (as  he  now  and  then  suspected  on  account 
of  its  great  westing),  he  was  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Ocmgo.  But  his  own  physical  weakness,  and  his  want  of  incu 
and  stores,  made  it  impossible  to  undertake  it  at  once  ;  and  as 
he  waited  month  after  month  hi  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  lat- 
ter, the  growing  hostilities  between  the  natives  and  the  Arabs 
finally  convinced  him  of  its  hopelessness.     The  arrival  of  ten 
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men  from  Ujiji  with  storea  early  in  1871,  enabled  liim  to  pcn- 
etrato  to  tlie  Liiaiaba;  but  lie  wns  niuiblo,  after  the  moat 
atreiitiouB  efforts,  to  procure  a  boat  to  descend  the  river,  and  liia 
men  utterly  refused  to  cross  over  into  tlic  country  beyond. 

Wbilc  staying  on  tlio  banl^s  of  the  Lualaba,  wliicli  be  found 
to  be  a  iniglity  river,  at  least  3,000  yards  broad  and  alwaya 
deep,  lio  witnessed  a  scene  ao  sboekiufj;  that  ho  could  stand  the 
compauionsiiip  of  the  Arabs  no  hmger,  and  resolved  to  return 
(it  once  to  Ujiji.  Almost  from  the  day  the  Arab  hordes  en- 
tered tbo  country  petty  outrages  on  cither  side  bad  kept  up  a 
chronic  state  of  hostility  between  them  and  the  natives ;  and  as 
their  stay  was  protiactcd  these  outrages  became  gmdiially  more 
numerous  and  more  niurderons.  At  the  time  when  the  scene 
referred  to  oecuri-cd,  Livingstone  was  staying  at  tlio  head- 
quartera  of  UngumbL',  who  bad  a  largo  ivory -minting  |>arty  witli 
him.  Ilis  people  seemed  tn  he  on  n-icndly  enough  tei-ma  with 
the  natives;  but  on  tbo  I4th  of  July  tlio  Arabs  in  camp  hc- 
came  very  much  incensed  on  learning  that  Kimbuni  and  sev- 
eral other  local  chiefs  had  mixed  the  blood  of  fi-icndsliip  with 
a  slave  named  Manilla.  The  result  shall  be  given  in  Living- 
stone's owji  words: 

"  loi!'*  Juhj,  1871. — The  rejwrts  of  gnns  on  tlie  other  side  of 
the  Lualatia  all  the  momhtg  tell  of  the  people  of  Dngumlxi 
murdering  those  of  Kimburu  and  othci-s  who  mixed  IiIoihI  with 
Manilla.  'Manilla  is  a  slave,  and  how  dans  be  to  mix  bh>od 
with  chiefs  who  ought  only  to  mako  friends  with  free  men  like 
us?' — This  is  their  complaint.  Kimburu  gave  Manilla  thi-eo 
slaves,  and  he  sacked  ten  villages  in  token  of  frtendsbip;  he 
proposed  to  give  Dngumbe  nine  slaves  in  the  same  operation, 
but  Dugumbe's  people  destroy  his  villages,  and  shoot  and  make 
his  people  captives  to  punish  Manilla ;  to  make  an  impi-esslon, 
in  fact,  in  tiie  country  that  they  alone  arc  to  be  dealt  \vith — 
*  make  friends  with  ns,  and  not  with  Manilla  or  anyi^ue  else ' — 
such  ia  what  they  insist  upon. 

"  About  1500  people  came  to  market,*  though  many  villages 
of  those  that  usually  come  fmm  the  other  side  wcto  now  in 
flames,  and  every  now  and  theu  a  number  of  ahots  were  fired 
on  the  fugitives. 

"  It  was  a  hot,  sultry  day,  and  when  I  went  into  the  market 

*  Market  or  ' '  Chitoka  "  ia  one  of  the  peonlior  f eatnrefl  of  Manyuema  life; 
II  ia  held  at  a  fiied  place  every  othpr  day.  and  iff  attended  ohieHj  by  wouien 
nho  come  iu  iTnmeose  numbers  from  all  tbe  smroimding  districts,  ami  who  do 
all  tbe  barterii^  and  trading.  It  was  chaeQy  bj  these  luorketa  that  tho  Anib» 
woie  supplied  with  food. 
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I  saw  Adie  and  Manilla,  and  three  of  the  meD  who  hod  lately 
come  with  Diij^iiml>6.  1  was  surprised  to  see  these  tlircc  with 
their  ganH,  and  felt  inclined  to  reprove  them,  as  one  of  my  men 
did,  fur  bringing  weapons  into  tie  market,  bnt  I  attributed  it 
to  tiieir  ignorance,  and,  it  being  very  hot,  i  was  walking  away 
to  go  ont  of  tlie  market,  when  I  saw  one  of  the  fellows  hag- 
gling about  a  fowl,  and  seizing  hold  of  it  Before  I  had  got 
tliirty  yards  ont,  the  discharge  of  two  gnns  in  the  middle  of 
the  crowd  told  me  that  Blanghter  had  begnn ;  crowds  dashed 
off  from  the  place,  and  threw  down  their  wares  in  oonfnsion, 
and  ran.  At  the  same  time  that  the  three  opened  fire  on  the 
mass  of  people  near  the  npper  end  of  the  market-place  Tolleya 
were  discharged  fram  n  party  down  near  tlio  ei"eek  on  the 

fanic-striukeu  women,  who  dashed  at  the  canoes.  Tltese,  some 
fty  or  more,  were  jammed  in  the  creek,  and  the  men  forgot 
their  paddles  in  the  terror  that  seized  all.  The  canoes  were 
not  to  bo  got  out,  for  the  crcck  was  too  small  for  so  many  ; 
men  and  women,  wounded  by  tiie  balls,  poured  into  them,  aud 
leaped  and  scrambled  into  the  watei',  shrieking.  A  long  line 
of  heads  in  the  river  showed  that  great  numbers  struck  ont  for 
an  island  a  fnll  mile  off:  in  going  towards  it  they  had  to  put 
the  left  shonlder  to  a  cnrront  of  about  two  miles  an  hour ;  if 
tliey  had  struck  away  diagonally  to  the  opposite  bank,  the  cnr- 
i-ent  would  havovaided  tliem,  and,  thongh  nearly  three  miles 
off,  some  wonid  have  gained  land  ;  as  it  was,  the  heads  a1>ove 
water  showed  the  long  line  of  those  that  would  inevitably 
perish. 

"  Sliot  after  shot  continued  to  be  fired  on  the  helpless  and 
perishing.  Some  of  the  long  line  of  heads  disappeared 
qnletly ;  whilst  other  poor  creatures  threw  their  arms  liigli,  as 
if  appealing  to  the  great  Father  above,  and  sank.  One  canoo 
took  m  as  many  as  it  could  hold,  and  all  paddled  with  hands 
and  arms:  three  canoes,  got  out  in  haste,  picked  np  sinking 
friends,  till  all  went  down  together,  and  disappeared.  One 
man  in  a  long  canoe,  which  comd  have  held  forty  or  fifty,  had 
clearly  lost  his  head  ;  he  had  boon  out  in  the  stream  before  the 
massacre  began,  and  now  paddled  up  the  river  nowhere,  and 
never  loolcefl  to  the  drowning.  By-and-by  all  the  lieads  disap- 
peared ;  some  had  turned  down  stream  towards  the  bank,  and 
escaped.  Uugnmbo  put  people  into  one  of  the  deseited  vessels 
to  save  those  iu  the  water,  and  saved  twenty-one,  but  one 
woman  ref need  to  be  taken  on  board  from  tliinking  that  she 
was  to  be  made  a  slave  of;  she  preferred  the  chance  of  life  by 
swimiuiug,  to  the  lot  of  a  slave  :  the  liagenya  women  are  ex- 
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pert  in  the  water,  as  they  arc  aeciiBtomed  to  dive  for  oysters, 
and-thoae  who  went  down  Btream  may  liave  escaped,  but  tlio 
Arabs  tliemaelvcs  estimated  the  Iobs  of  life  at  between  330  and 
410  schIb.  Tlie  Bhooting-;party  near  tlie  canoes  were  so  rccfclesB, 
Uicy  killed  two  of  their  own  people ;  and  a  Uanyatnwezi  ful- 
'  lower,  who  got  into  a  deserted  canoe  to  plnnder,  fell  into  the 
water,  went  down,  then  came  up  again,  and  down  to  rise  no 
more. 

"  My  firet  impulse  was  to  pistol  tlio  murderers,  but  DnenrtiM 
protested  against  my  getting  into  a  blood-feud,  and  1  was 
thankfnl  afterwards  that  I  took  his  advice.  Two  wrotclied 
Moslems  asserted  '  that  the  firing  was  done  i»y  the  jieoplo  of 
the  English;'  I  asked  one  of  them'  why  he  lied  so,  and  he 
could  utter  no  excuse :  no  other  falsehood  came  to  his  aid  as  he 
jtood  abashed  before  me,  and  eo  telling  Iiim  not  to  tell  palpable 
falsehoods,  I  left  him  gaping. 

"After  tiio  terrible  affair  in  the  water,  the  party  of  Taga- 
moio,  who  whs  the  chief  perpetrator,  continued  to  fire  on  flia 
people  there,  and  liro  their  villages.  As  I  write  I  hear  the 
loud  wails  on  the  left  bank  over  those  who  are  there  slain, 
i>:norant  of  their  many  friends  now  in  the  depths  of  Lualaba. 
Oh,  let  Thy  Kingdom  come  I  No  one  will  ever  know  the 
exact  loss  on  this  bright  siiltiy  summer  morning;  it  gave  me 
the  impression  of  being  in  Hell.  All  the  slaves  in  the  camp 
rushed  at  the  fugitives  on  land,  and  plundered  them:  women 
wore  for  horn's  uoUeuting  and  carrying  loads  of  what  had  been 
thrown  down  in  terror. 

"  Some  escaped  to  me,  and  were  protected  ;  Dugnmb^  saved 
twenty-one,  and  of  his  own  accord  liberated  them;  they  were 
brought  to  me,  and  remained  over  night  near  my  house.  One 
woman  of  the  saved  bad  a  musket-ball  throtigli  the  thigh,  an- 
other in  the  arm.  I  sent  men  with  our  flag  to  save  Boine,  for 
without  a  flag  they  might  have  been  victims,  for  Tagamoio's 
people  were  shooting  right  and  left  like  fiends,  I  counted 
twelve  villages  burningthis  morning,  i  asked  the  question  of 
Dugumb^  and  others,  'Now,  for  what  is  all  this  murderi' 
All  blamed  Manilla  as  its  cause,  and  hi  one  sense  he  was  the 
caitso ;  but  it  is  hardly  ci'edible  that  they  repeat  it  is  in  order 
to  be- avenged  on  Manilla  for  making  friends  with  headmen,  he 
being  a  slave,  I  cannot  believe  it  fully.  The  wish  to  make 
an  impression  in  the  country  as  to  the  importance  and  greiit- 
ness  of  the  new  comers  was  the  most  potent  motive ;  but  it 
wai  terrible  tliat  the  murdering  of  so  many  should  be  contem- 
plated at  all.     It  made  me  sick  at  heart     Who  could  accom- 
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pany  tho  people  of  Dngnmbe  and  Tagamoio  to  Loiaaiii6  aud 
be  irce  fnmi  blood-gniitinesa  i 

"  I  proposed  to  Diigiimbe  to  catcli  tbe  miii'dercra,  and  liang 
tbein  up  111  the  market  pla<»,  as  our  protest  agniiist  tlie  bloody 
deeds  before  tlie  MaTiyuenria.  If,  as  lie  and  otliere  added,  the 
massacre  was  committed  h.y  Manilla's  people,  he  would  have  * 
consented ;  but  it  was  done  by  Tngamoio's  people,  and  others 
of  this  party,  headed  by  Dugumbo,  This  slanghtcr  was  pccn- 
liarlyatrociuuB,  itiaemueh  as  wo  have  always  licard  that  women 
coming  to  or  from  market  have  never  been  known  to  be  mo- 
lested: even  when  two  districts  are  engaged  in  actual  hoatili- 
tica,  '  the  women,'  say  tbcy,  '  patss  among  ns  to  market 
nnmolested,'  nor  has  one  ever  been  tnown  to  be  plimdered  l>y 
the  men.  These  Nigger  Moslems  are  i]ifenr>rto  tnellanyncma 
in  justice  and  rigliL  The  people  nnder  Ilassani  began  the 
enperwickedncss  of  capture  and  pillage  of  all  indiscriminately. 
Diigumbii  promised  to  send  over  men  to  order  Tagamoio'a 
men  to  cease  firing  and  burning  villages ;  tliey  remained  over 
among  the  rnins,  feasting  on  goats  and  fowls  all  niglit,  aud 
next  day  (16th)  continued  their  infamous  work  till  twenty- 
seven  viliM;es  were  destroyed." 

"  18^A  Jiilif. — The  murderous  assault  on  the  market  people, 
felt  to  me  like  Gehenna,  without  tbe  fire  and  brimstone ;  but 
the  heat  was  oppregsive,  and  the  tireanns  pouring  their  iron 
bnllels  in  the  fugitives,  was  n<>t  an  inapt  representation  of 
burning  in  the  bottomless  pit.  The  terrible  scenes  of  man's  in- 
humauity  to  man  brought  on  a  severe  headache,  which  might 
have  been  serious  had  it  not  been  I'elicced  by  a  cfipioiis  dis- 
charae  of  blood;  I  was  laid  up  all  yesterday  afternoon  with 
iho  depression  the  bloodshed  made, — it  tilled  me  with  nnspeak- 
able  horror." 

lie  began  preparations  at  once  for  the  return  journey,  and 
on  the  22d,  turned  his  back  on  the  m3'Sterious  Lualaha  and  set 
out  for  Ujiji.  Much  hostility  was  manifested  by  the  natives  on 
the  way,  and  at  one  point  Livingstone  had  an  exceedingly  nar- 
i>ow  escape  in  an  ambush,  which  had  been  laid  for  him  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  Mohamad  Bogharib.  The  march 
too,  though  less  severe  than  some  others  which  he  bad  made, 
told  severely  on  his  weakened  constitution.  "In  tbe  latter  jMirt 
of  it,"  be  says,  "  I  felt  as  if  dying  on  ray  feet.  Almost  every 
step  was  in  pain,  tbe  appetite  failed,  and  a  little  bit  of  meat 
caused  violent  diarrlicea,  wliilst  tbe  mind,  sorely  depressed,  re- 
acted on  the  body.  Ail  iJie  traders  were  retuiiiing  successful: 
I  alone  had  failed  aud  experienced  worry,  thwarting;  baffling. 
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when  almost  in  eiglit  of  the  end  towards  which  I  Btruined." 
Ujiii  was  reached  on  October  23d.  He  was  now  reduced  to  a 
ekelctou,  Unt  the  miLrket  being  held  daily,  mid  all  kinds  of 
native  food  bi-onght  to  it,  lie  uoped  that  food  and  i-est  would 
■  BOOH  restore  him.  On  the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  however,  iio 
learned  timt  the  rascaily  Arab  in  whoso  charge  liis  goods  had 
been  left,  had  sold  them  all  ofF;  "ho  did  not  leave  a  eniglo 

Jai-d  of  calico  ont  of  3,000,  nor  a  string  of  beads  out  of  700 
bs.  This  was  diatrcsBing,  I  Jiad  made  up  my  mind,  if  I  could 
not  get  people  at  tJjiji,  to  wait  till  men  should  come  from  the 
coast,  but  to  wait  in  beggary  was  what  I  never  contemplated, 
and  I  now  felt  miserable."  Under  date  of  October  2t>th  he 
adds : 

"  Unt  when  my  spirits  wero  at  their  lowest  ebb,  the  good 
Samaritan  was  clc«e  at  hand,  for  one  morning  Susi  came  run- 
ning at  the  top  of  his  speed  and  gasped  out, '  An  Eiiglisliman  ! 
1  SCO  biiu  I '  and  off  be  darted  to  meet  him.  The  American 
flag  at  the  head  of  a  caravan  told  of  tlio  natiouality  of  tlio 
stranger.  Bales  of  goods,  baths  of  tin,  liuge  kettles,  cooking 
pots,  tciita,  etc.,  made  mo  think  '  This  must  be  a  Inxnrious  trav- 
eller, and  not  one  at  his  wits'  end  like  me.'  It  was  Ilcnry 
Moreland  Stanley,  the  travelling  con-espoudent  of  the  New  ' 
York  Seraidy  sent  by  James  (rordon  Bennett,  jniiior,  at  an 
expense  of  more  tlian  4,000i,  to  <)btain  accurate  iaformatioti 
about  Dr.  Livingstone  if  living,  and  if  dead  to  bring  home  my 
bones.  Tlie  news  lie  bad  to  tell  to  one  who  had  been  two  full 
years  withont  any  tidings  from  Europe  made  my  whole  frame 
thrill.     The  teiTiblo  fate  that  had  befallen  France,  the  tele- 

graphic  cables  successfully  laid  in  the  Atlantic,  the  election  of 
eneral  Grant,  the  death  of  good  Lord  Clarendon — my  con- 
stant friend — the  proof  tliat  Her  Majesty's  Govarnmont  bad  not 
foi-gotten  me  in  voting  1,000?.  for  supplies,  and  many  other 
points  of  interest,  revived  emotions  that  had  lain  dormant  in 
Manynema.  Appetite  returned,  and  instead  of  the  spare,  taste- 
less two  meals  a  day,  I  ate  four  times  daily,  and  in  a  week  be- 
gan to  feel  strong.  I  am  not  of  a  deraonatmtive  turn ;  as  cold, 
indeed,  as  we  islanders  are  tisually  reputed  to  be,  but  this  dis- 
interested kindness  of  Mr,  Bennett,  so  nobly  carried  into  effect 
by  Mr.  Stanley,  was  simply  overwhelm iiig,  I  really  do  feel 
extremely  grateful,  and  at  the, same  time  I  am  a  little  ashamed 
at  not  being  more  worthy  of  the  generosity." 

Pftrticulai-3  of  Stanley's  stay  witli  Livingstone,  of  their  ex- 
ploration of  the  nortbeni  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika  and  discov- 
ery cf  the  fact  tliat  the  Itneisi  flows  into  and  not  out  of  the 
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Lake,  ancl  of  their  march  tu  TJiiyanyembe,  wliicli  was  readied 
on  tho  ISth  of  February,  1872,  lia\e  already  been  ^iven  in  tlie 
preceding  chapter.  It  was  also  explained  in  that  chanter,  that 
Livingstone  was  to  remain  at  Unyanycmbe  until  Staiijoy  conld 
BOnd  Iiim  tlio  men  and  snppliea  Im  needed  from  Zanzibar. 
Not  TiQtil  the  15th  of  Angimt  did  the  caravan  an-ive,  and 
thongh  well  housed  and  eiipplied,  Livingstone  became  vci-y 
weary  before  the  long  period  of  waiting  waa  over.  The  war 
with  Mii-ainbo  was  stiil  draM;ing  on,  but  lie  took  only  a  lan- 
gnid  interest  in  it;  much  of  liiB  time  was  spent  in  makingelab- 
orate  aRtronomical  and  mcteorolt^ical  ealcnlations.  One  entry 
of  this  period  is  interesting,  as  explaining  wliat  objects  he  bad 
in  view  in  nndertaking  Ins  last  fatal  jonrney,  "  Mr.  Stanley," 
lie  says,  "  used  some  very  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  my 
going  home,  recrnitlng  my  strength,  getting  ai'lidcial  teeth,  and 
then  returning  to  finish  my  task;  but  now  judgment  said, 
'  All  your  friends  will  wish  yon  to  make  a  complete  work  of 
tho  exploration  of  tho  sonrces  of  the  Nile  hefoi-e  you  retire.' 
My  dauglitcr  Agnes  says,  'Much  as  I  wish  you  to  come  homo, 
I  would  rather  that  yon  finished  your  work  to  your  own  satis- 
faction than  return  merely  to  gratify  me.'  Eiglitlv  and 
nobly  said,  my  darling  Nannie.  Vanity  wliispers  pi-etty  loudly, 
'  She  is  a  chip  of  tbe  old  block.'  My  blessing  ou  her  and  ^1 
the  rest. 

"  It  is  all  bnt  certain  that  four  full-grown  gushing  fonntains 
rise  on  tho  watershed  eight  days  south  of  ICatatiga,  each  of 
which  at  no  great  distance  off  becomes  a  large  river;  and  two 
rivers  thus  formed  flow  north  to  Egypt,  tbo  other  two  sonth  to 
Inner  Ethiopia ;  that  is,  Lufira  or  Bartlo  Frere's  River,  flows 
into  Kamolondo,  and  that  into  Webb's  Lualaba,  the  main  line 
of  drainage.  Another,  on  the  noi-tli  side  of  the  sources.  Sir 
ParafKn  "Vonng'a  Lualaba,  flows  thmngh  Lake  Lincoln,  other- 
wise named  CTiibungo  and  Lorn am^,  and  that  too  into  Webb's 
Lualaba.  Then  Liaml)a!  Fountain,  Pal merston's,  forms  the 
Upper  Zambesi ;  and  the  Longa  (Liinga),  Oswell's  Fountain,  is 
the  Kafne  ;  both  flowing  into  Inner  Ethiopia.  It  may  be  that 
these  are  not  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  mentioned  to  Jlerodo- 
tus  by  the  seci-etary  of  Minerva,  in  Sais,  in  Egypt;  but  tliey 
are  worth  discoverj-,  as  in  the  last  bundled  of  the  seven  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  watershed,  from  which  nearly  all  tho  Nile 
springs  do  unquestionably  arise. 

"  1  propose  to  go  from  Unyanycmbe  to  Fipa ;  then  round 
the  south  end  of  Tanganyika,  Tambet6,  or  Mbet^ ;  tlien  across 
tho  Cliamhez^,  and  round  south  uf  Lake  Bang^veolo,  and  due 
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west  to  the  anrient  fonntains ;  leaving  the  undei^ronnd  excava- 
tion till  after  visiting  Katanga.  Tins  ronte  will  BervQ  to  cer- 
tify that  no  otlier  sources  of  tlie  Nile  can  como  from  tho  soiitli 
without  bcins  scon  by  me.  No  one  will  cat  mc  out  after  tliia 
exploration  is  aucomplisiied ;  and  may  the  good  Ix>rd  of  all 
help  mo  to  show  myself  one  of  His  stout-hearted  servants,  an 
honor  to  my  children,  and,  perhaps,  to  my  country  and  race." 

In  another  entry  several  months  later  we  find  that  lie  calcu- 
lated on  hiEi  work  occupyiiig  him  till  1874.  ''  Stanley's  men  ' 
may  arrive  in  July  next.  Then  engage  pagazi  [bearej-s"!  half  a 
month= AnguBt,  5  montlis  of  this  year  will  remain  for  journey, 
tho  whole  of  1873  will  bo  swallowed  np  in  work,  but  in  Febru- 
ftryor  March,  1874,  please  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  oveutB, 
1  shall  complete  my  task  and  retire." 

Still  another  entr}-,  made  at  this  time,  shows  that  some 
Africans  at  least  are  not  deficient  in  coolness  and  courage : 

"  At  tlie  Loangwa,  of  Zambo  we  came  to  a  party  of  licredi- 
tary  hippopotamus  hunters,  tsolled  Makomhwe  or  AkombwS. 
Tliey  follow  no  other  occupation,  bnt  when  their  game  is  get- 
ting scanty  at  one  spot  thoy  remove  to  some  other  part  of  tho 
Loangwo,  Zambesi,  or  Sliir^, -and  build  temporary  liuts  on  an 
island,  where  their  women  cultivate  patclies:  the  flesh  of  the 
animals  they  kill  is  eagerly  exchanged  by  the  more  settled  peo- 
pie  fur  grain,  Thoy  are  not  stingy,  and  are  everywhere 
weletime -gncsta.  I  never  heard  of  any  fraud  in  deeding,  or 
that  they  liad  been  guilty  of  an  outrage  on  the  poorest:  their 
chief  characteristic  is  thctr  coni'age.  Their  hunting  is  tho 
bravest  thing  I  over  saw.  Each  canoe  is  manned  by  two  men ; 
they  are  long  light  craft,  scarcely  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
about  eighteen  inches  beam,  and  fi-om  eighteen  to  twenty  feet 
long.  They  are  formed  for  speed,  and  shaped  somewhat  like 
our  racing  boats.  Each  man  uses  a  hioad  snort  paddle,  and  as 
they  guide  the  canoe  slowly  down  stream  to  a  sleeping  hippo- 
potamus not  a  single  ripple  is  raised  on  the  Em<x>th  water ; 
they  look  as  if  liolding  in  their  breatli,  and  communicate  by 
signs  only.  As  they  come  near  the  prey  the  liarpooner  in  the 
bow  lays  down  his  paddio  and  rises  slowly  up,  and  tliere  he 
stands  erect,  motioulesa,  and  eager,  with  the  long-handled 
wespf)n  imiscd  at  arm's  length  above  his  head,  till  coming 
eh>so  to  tlie  l)east  ho  plunges  it  with  all  his  might  in  toivards 
the  heart.  During  this  excithig  feat  he  has  to  keep  his  bal- 
ance exactly.  Ills  neighbor  in  the  stern  at  once  backs  his 
paddle,  the  liarpooner  sits  down,  seizes  his  paddle,  and  backs 
too  to  escape :  the  animal,  surprised  and  wounded,  seldom  re- 
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turns  the  attack  at  this  stage  of  the  hunt.     The  next  Btagc^ 
however,  is  full  of  danger. 

"The  barbed  blade  ol:  the  harpoon  ia  eeciired  by  a  long  and 
very  sti-cmg  i-fjpo  wound  i-ound  the  handle :  it  is  intended  to 
come  out  of  its  BOckct,  and  while  the  iron  head  is  lirinly  iixed 
in  the  animal's  body  the  ixipo  unwinds  and  the  bandlo  Soate  on 
the  surface.  The  hnnter  nust  goes  to  the  handle  and  Jiaiils  on 
tho  rope  til!  he  knoivs  that  he  is  right  over  the  beast :  when  he 
feels  the  lino  suddenly  slacken  ho  is  prepared  to  deliver  another 
liaipoon  the  instant  that  hippo, 'a  enonnons  jaws  appear  with  a 
terrible  grunt  above  the  water.  The  bauking  by  the  paddles  ia 
^ain  rc[}eated,  but  hippo,  often  assanlts  the  canoe,  crunches  it 
with  his  jaws  as  easily  as  a  pig  would  a  bunch  of  asparagne,  or 
shivers  it  with  a  kick  by  nis  hind  foot.  Deprived  oi:  their 
canoe  tho  gallant  comrades  instantly  dive  and  swim  to  tlie 
shore  under  watei- :  tliey  say  that  the  infuriated  beast  looks  for 
them  on  the  sui'faee,  and  being  below  tliey  escape  his  sight. 
When  canglit  by  many  harpoons  the  erews  of  several  canoea 
seize  tho  bandies  and  di'ag  liim  hither  and  thither  till,  weak- 
ened by  loss  of  blood,  he  snecumbs. 

"This  hunting  i-eqnircs  tlie  greatest  skill,  courage,  and  nerve 
that  can  be  conceived — double  armed  and  tlircefoJd  bi-ass,  or 
whatever  the  ^Eiieid  says.  Tlie  Makombw6  are  certainly  a 
magnificent  race  of  men,  hordy  and  active  in  their  habits,  and 
'Well  fed,  aa  the  result  of  their  "brave  exploits  ;  every  muscle  ia 
well  developed,  and  though  not  so  tall  as  some  tribes,  their 
figures  aro  compact  and  finely  proportioned :  being  a  family 
occupation  it  has  no  doubt  helped  in  the  production  of  tine 
physical  development.  Though  all  the  people  among  whom 
they  Bojourn  would  like  tlio  profits  tliey  se(^nl■e  by  tho  flesh  and 
curved  tneks,  and  no  game  is  preserved,  I  lia\e  met  with  no 
comijetitors  to  them  except  the  Wayeiye  of  Lake  Ngarai  and 
adjacent  rivers. 

"  I  liavo  seen  our  dragoon  officers  perfonn  fencing  and 
managing  their  iiorsea  so  dexterously  that  every  mnsele  seemed 
strained  to  its  fullest  power  and  ofKcieney,  and  peHiapa  hud  thoy 
been  bronght  np  as  Makombwe,  they  might  have  equalled  their 
daring  and  consummate  skill:  but  we  have  no  sport,  except 
perliaps  Indian  tiger  shooting,  requiring  the  winrago  and  cool- 
ness this  enterprise  demands.  Tho  danger  may  be  appreciated 
if  one  remembera  that  no  sooner  is  blood  shed  in  the  watei-, 
than  all  the  crocodiles  l>eloware  immediately  drawn  up  stream 
by  the  scent,  and  are  ready  to  act  the  part  of  thieves  in  a  Lou- 
don crowd,  or  worse." 
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As  lias  already  been  Etated,  the  men  fi-om  2^nzibttr,  57  in 
niimbei',  arrived  ou  the  15th  of  AiigaBt,  ond  on  the  25tli  Liv* 
iiigetouo  set  out  with  them  aud  hia  faithful  followers,  Snsi, 
Chuina,  and  three  others  who  had  been  with  hiin  fi-oni  the 
begiunin'T,  fov  Lato  Bangweolo.  The  journey  thither  was 
almost  without  iucidcEt  of  iuteijeat.  After  reaehinj^  Lake 
Tanganyika,  the  party  marehed  down  its  oasteni  shore  over  a 
moLiutaiuous,  i-ugged,  and  exceedingly  difficult  coniiti-y,  whioli 
cost  tliom  all  their  animals  save  one  donkey;  ronoded  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake ;  inarched  southwest  to  the  town  of 
CaHcmbe,  who  was  dead ;  and  then  eoutlieast  to  the  eastern 
end  of  Lako  Uangweolo.  Vei7  great  haitlships  were  encoun- 
tered. The  depredations  of  the  Arabs  liad  left  the  eutii-e 
conntry  in  confusion,  and  the  natives  were  much  more  hostile 
and  intractable  than  dm-ing  the  previous  journeys  ;  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  guides,  they  were  constantly 
getting  lost ;  and,  as  the  cnlminating  point  of  tlieir  difficulties, 
tliey  fonnd  as  they  approached  Lake  Bangweolo  that  the  en- 
tire country  was  flooded,  wliileevery  day  tliej' were  drenched  with 
rain.  Almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  jouroey  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  Livingstone's  liealth  was  failing.  XLa  complains 
frequently  of  weakness,  and  his  old  enemy,  dysentery,  fastened 
npon  him  aud  entered  the  chronic  stage.  (.)n  Hearing  tho  lake 
and  entering  the  flooded  country,  tlio  ill  effects  of  which  were 
greatly  increased  by  the  daily  do\vn]>onr  of  rain,  he  became 
grodnally  worse,  and  we  como  across  many  entries  like  the 
following ; — "  27iA  Januarj/.^Ou  again  through  streams,  over 
sponges  and  rivulets  thigh  deep.  I  lost  mucli  hlood,  but  it  is 
a  safety-valve  for  me,  and  I  have  no  fever  or  other  ailmcDts." 
'■22(Z  February. — .  .  .  I  was  ill  all  yesterday,  but  escaped 
fever  hy  homoiThage," 

TLs  Ghambezu  was  crossed  in  canoes  on  the  2Cth  of  March, 
1873,  and  the  party  began  to  skirt  the  southern  shore  of  tho 
Lake.  For  a  inw  days  Livinj^tono  seems  to  have  felt  better 
and  to  have  looked  forward  hopefiilly  to  accomplisliing  his 
great  task ;  but  on  tho  10th  ox  April  he  suffered  a  severe 
attack,  aud  from  tins  time  failed  rapidly.  At  flrst  he  got  for- 
ward on  the  donkey,  but  as  his  weakness  increased  he  could 
not  endure  even  this,  and  his  men  had  to  construct  a  rude 
palanquin,  slung  to  a  i>olo,  on  which  ho  could  bo  cari'icd.  It 
IS  evident  from  his  diary  that  he  was  unable  to  do  more  than 
make  tho  shortest  meinorandiv,  and  to  nij^rk  on  the  map  wliieh 
lio  was  making  tlic  streams  that  enter  the  Lake  as  he  crossed 
thorn.    From  tho  22d  to  tho  26th  of  April  ho  had  not  sti-ength 
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to  write  dowii  inoro  than  the  aevcml  dates.  No  eutrv  at  all 
was  inado  iu  the  diary  after  the  following :  "27th.  Knocked 
lip  quite,  and  remain — recover — sent  to  buy  milch  goats.  Wo 
ai-e  on  the  banks  of  the  Molilamo."  These  oi-e  tlie  last  words 
tliat  Livini^stone  ever  wrote. 

From  tliia  jxiint  we  Iiave  to  trust  entirely  to  the  narrative  of 
Ohuma  and  tiusi.  They  explain  that  dining  these  few  days 
tlioy  were  marching  westward  by  short  stages,  hnt  the  motion 
of  the  palauquiu  betame  eo  painful  to  Livingstone  that  on  the 
29tli   tticy  were  glad  to  enter  the  village  of  a  chief  called 


dying  loader,  raised  from  the  floor  by  sticks  and  grass,  and 
placed  his  medidue-che&t  on  a  box  near  him.  A  fire  was 
lighted  outside,  nearly  opposite  the  door,  whilst  the  boy  Maj- 


wara  slept  just  within  to  attend  to  his  master's  wants. 

"  Ou  the  30th  of  April,  1873,  Chitambo  enme  early  to  pay  a 
visit  of  courtesy,  and  was  shown  into  the  Doctor's  presence ; 
bat  he  was  obliged  to  send  him  away,  telling  hiin  to  come 
again  on  the  raon-ow,  when  lie  hoped  to  have  more  strength  to 
talk  to  him,  and  ho  was  not  again  disturbed.  In  the  afttiraoou 
lie  asked  Susi  to  bring  his  watch  to  the  bedside,  and  explained 
to  him  tho  position  in  which  to  bold  bis  band,  that  it  might  lio 
in  the  palm  whilst  he  slowly  turned  the  key. 

"  So  the  hours  stole  on  till  nightfall.  The  men  silently  took 
to  their  huts,  whilst  others,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  watch, 
sat  round  the  fires,  all  feeling  that  tho  end  could  not  be  far  off. 
About  11  P.M.  Susi,  wlioso  hut  was  close  by,  was  told  to  goto 
bis  master.  At  the  timo  there  were  loud  shouts  in  tlie  dis- 
tance, and,  on  entering,  Dr.  Livingstone  said, '  Are  our  men 
making  that  noise  1 '  '  No,'  replied  Susi ;  '  I  can  hear  from 
tlio  cries  tliat  the  people  aro  scaring  away  a  biifFalo  from  their 
dui-a  fields.'  A  few  miiuitea  aftenvai'ds  lie  said  slowly,  and 
evidently  wandering, '  Is  this  tho  Luauula  ? '  Snsi  told  him 
they  were  iu  Chitamlio's  village,  neai-  the  Molilamo,  wlien  ho 
was  silent  for  a  while.  Again,  speaking  to  Susi,  in  Suabelt 
tliis  time,  he  said, '  Sikun'gapi  kiieuda  Liiapula'f'  (How  many 
days  is  it  to  the  Luapula?) 

"'Na  zani  zikutatu,  B<.7ana*  (I  think  it  is  three  days,  mas- 
ter), replied  SusL 

"  A  few  seconds  after,  as  if  in  great  pain,  he  half  sighed, 
half  said, '  Oh  dear,  dear  I '  and  then  dozed  off  again. 

"  It  was  about  au  hour  later  that  Susi  heard  Majwara  again 
outside  the  door, '  Bwana  wants  yon,  Susi.'  On  reaching  tiie 
bed  the  Doctor  told  bim  he  wished  him  to  boil  some  water, 
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and  for  this  purpose  he  went  to  the  fii-e  ontside,  and  soon 
returned  with  the  copper  kettle  fnll,  Caliing  liini  close,  he 
fisked  him  to  bring  his  medicine-ehcBt  and  toTiold  the  candio 
near  liim,  for  the  man  noticed  lie  could  Imrdlj  sec.  With 
great  difficulty  Dr.  Livingstone  selected  the  calomel,  which  he 
toldhim  to  place  by  his  side;  then,  directing  him  to  iMiir  a 
little  water  into  a  cup,  and  to  put  another  empty  one  by  it,  ho 
said  in  a  low,  feeble  voice, '  All  right ;  you  can  go  out  now.' 
Thcee  were  the  last  woi-ds  he  was  ever  beard  to  Bpeak. 

"  It  mnst  liavo  been  abont  4  a.  m.  when  Snsi  Iieai-d  Majw&ra's 
step  once  more.  '  CJotue  to  13wana ;  I  am  afraid  ;  I  don  t  know 
if  lie  ia  alive.'  The  lad'g  evident  alarm  made  Siiei  run  to 
arouse  Clinma,  Chowper^,  Matthew,  and  Mnanyas^r£,  and  the 
six  men  went  immediately  to  tlie  hnt. 

"  Passing  inside,  tbey  looked  towards  the  bed.  Dr.  Liviuc- 
stono  was  not  lying  on  it,  but  appeared  to  bo  engaged  ii* 
prayer,  and  llicy  instinctively  drew  backwards  for  the  iustaiit. 
Pointing  to  him,  Majwara  said:  'When  I  lay  down  he  was 
jnst  as  lie  is  now,  and  it  is  because  I  tind  tliat  ho  docs  not 
move  that  I  fear  he  is  dead.'  Tbey  asked  the  lad  how  hmg 
he  had  slept  J  Majwara  said  he  could  not  tell,  but  ho  was 
sure  that  it  was  some  considerable  time :  tlie  men  drew  nearer. 

"A  candle,  stnek  by  its  own  wax  to  tlie  top  of  the  Iwjx, 
shed  a  liglit  siift'cicnt  for  them  to  see  his  form.  Dr.  Livhig- 
stono  was  kneeling  by  the  side  of  liis  bed,  hie  body  Btrctchcd 
fitrwaixl,  his  head  bnricd  in  his  hands  npon  the  pilkiw.  Fur  u 
niiuiito  tliey  watched  liim  :  he  did  not  stir;  there  was  no  sign 
of  breothing;  tiien  one  of  them,  Mattbew,  advanced  softly  to 
him  and  placed  Itia  hands  to  his  checks.  It  was  suflicient ; 
life  had  been  extinct  some  time,  and  the  body  was  almost  cold ; 
Livingstone  was  dead. 

"  IIiB  sad-liearted  servants  raised  him  tenderly  up  and  laid 
him  full  leiigtli  on  the  bed ;  then,  carefully  eoveruig  him,  they 
went  out  into  tlie  damp  niglit  air  to  consult  together.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  cocks  vrew,  and  it  is  from  this  circnnistaiice 
— conpled  with  the  fact  that  Snsi  spoke  to  him  some  time 
shortly  before  midnight — that  we  are  abic  to  state  with  tolera- 
ble certainty  that  lie  expired  early  on  the  1st  of  May." 

Thus  closed  die  eartiily  career  of  one  of  the  greatest  ex- 
plorers over  known  ;  a  man  of  truly  heroic  mould,  whose  char- 
acter was  as  lovable  as  his  achievements  were  splendid.  lie 
died,  as  he  must  many  times  have  exi>ected  to  die,  with  his 
weary  feet  still  treading  the  nmiiappcd  i'oicst-paths  and  river- 
banks  of  the  African  wilderness,  But  he  had  faced  the  like- 
27 
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liliood  of  a  "  death  in  harness  "  far  too  often  not  to  have  been 
prepared  for  Itj  and  much  as  he  would  have  vahied  the  pres- 
eni«  with  liim  at  the  la&t  honp  of  those  wlio  were  dear  to  liim, 
eagerly  as  ho  liopod  to  solve  the  ereat  problem  of  tlie  Nile 
sourtjes,  yet  his  journal  shows  that  lie  fa;;ed  whatever  fate  was 
in  store  tor  him  witii  calm  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
Tlie  geographical  work  which  tliis  ono  indomitable,  resolute, 
and  courageous  man  acwmplished  can  only  be  appreciated  hy 
those  who  know  tlic  map  of  Africa  as  lio  found  it  in  1840,  and 
that  same  map  as  it  will  be  after  the  discoveries  of  these  last 
jonrneys  are  assigned  their  place  npon  it.  Wlien  ho  was  a 
young  man  as  little  was  known  of  Central  Africa  as  is  now 
Known  of  the  regions  round  the  Nortli  Pole.  It  was  the  pop- 
ular theory,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  that  it  was  an  uninhabited 
wilderness ;  but  when,  after  crossing  the  Great  Kalahari 
Pesert,  which  had  repelled  all  his  predecessors,  he  reached 
Lake  Ngami  and  the  hanks  of  the  Zambesi ;  when  he  made 
his  niai'vellouB  jonrnoT  to  Angola,  and  then  marched  straight 
back  across  the  comment  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  geographers  were  enabled  to  defiue  Central  Africa  as 
a  fertile  pfatean,  witli  great  lakes  lying  in  vast  basins,  and 
rivers  escaping  to  the  sea  through  gorges  or  i-avines  in  the 
monntain  walls.  Livingstone's  actual  disco^■crieB  have  laid 
bare  a  continent  to  view  ;  but  even  more  valuable  than  these 
is  tho  impulse  which  his  example  has  given  to  the  caiiGO  of 
exploration  in  En  rope  and  America. 

How  Livingstone  B  body  was  embalmed  in  a  rode  bnt  effec- 
tive fashion,  wrapped  in  a  strip  of  bark,  and  conveyed  to  the 
coast  by  the  faithful  men  who  constituted  his  cai-avan,  is 
already  known  to  the  world.  The  march  to  Zanzibar  from  the 
farthest  point  ever  reached  by  a  white  man  in  Central  Africa, 
forms  one  of  tlie  most  romantic  and  affecting  episodes  in  the 
entire  history  of  African  exploration ;  but  we  can  do  no  moi'e 
than  mention  it  here.  To  its  complete  success  we  are  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  what  Livingstone  really  did  during  his 
seven  years'  journeytngs ;  and  to  it  also  we  owe  it  that  instead 
of  sinkiug  into  an  obscure,  nnhonored,  and  unknown  grave  in 
tlio  marshes  by  Lake  Bangweolo,  the  great  traveller  now  rests 
in  Westminster  Abbey  among  his  country's  most  illustrions 
dead. 
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SCHWEDTFDBTH. 

Db.  Geofo  a.  ScHWKiNFTTHTn  was  bom  at  Eigfl  in  December, 
1836,  and  was  the  boh  nf  s  merchant  of  that  place.  He  studied 
at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  where  he  toolc  hia  degree  as  Doctor 
of  Pliilosophy,  and  devoted  himself  iixtm  his  t)oyhood  to  the 
science  of  botany.  At  liis  tii-st  echool  one  of  his  masters  wa& 
the  son  of  a  missionary  in  Africa,  and  was  acciiBtomed  to  de- 
scribe with  enthiiaiasm  the  wonders  of  that  country;  it  was  in 
this  way,  probably,  that  his  mind  was  tnrned  to  tliat  country 
which  has  since  become  the  arena  of  acbievcmeiits  that  Iiave 
made  him  famous.  The  interest  tlms  awakened  was  streTigth- 
ened  by  the  fact  that  after  he  had  arrived  at  manhood,  a  collec- 
tion of  African  plants  was  placed  in  his  hand  for  classificatioR 
and  arning«ment  These  plants  had  been  collected,  in  ISfit,  by 
the  young  Freiherr  von  BaiTiim,  who  had,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Ilartmann,  made  a  Jounicy  in  the  region  of  the  Nile,  and  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  climate.  As  Dr.  Schweinfurth  day  by 
day  studied  these  dry  specimens,  a  yeaniing  came  npon  him  to 
visit  the  scenes  in  whicn  ho  might  look  uptin  them  in  all  their 
bloom  and  beauty.  He  therefore,  in  1803,  went  to  Egypt  tliat 
hcmight gratify  this  desire,  and,  perchance,  fnrtlierthe  intei-ests 
of  his  beloved  science  bv  the  discovery  of  new  species.  He 
wont  at  his  own  cost,  and,  having  botanized  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile,  travelled  along  the  shores  of  the  Hed  Sea,  skirted  the 
highlands  of  AbysBinia,  made  Itis  way  to  Khartoom,  and  finf^lly 
returned  to  Europe,  after  an  al>8ence  of  two  years  and  a  half, 
with  a  splendid  collection  of  plants. 

Having  once  tasted  of  what  was  to  him  the  great  enioy- 
ment  of  African  travel,  Schweinfurtli  began  very  soon  to  lan- 
ffuisli  for  its  repetition.  Ho  therefore  submitted  to  the  lloyal 
Academy  of  Science  at  Berlin  apian  for  the  botanical  explora- 
tion of  the  equatorial  districts  lying  west  of  the  Nile.  His  pro- 
posal was  readily  accepted,  and  he  received  a  grant  of  the  dis- 
posable fnnds  of  the  Ilumlxildt  Institution  or  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Travels,  the  object  of  which  is,  without  regard  to 
nationality  or  creed,  to  assist  talent  in  every  field  in  which 
Unmboldt  had  displayed  his  scientific  energies,  and  especially 
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to  promote  traveU  iu  remote  parts  of  the  world.  He  eoiise- 
qtieiitly  epeut  tlie  three  years  from  1SC8  to  1871  in  African 
oxplomtion. 

Ilis  account  of  his  travels  has  recently  been  published  in  an 
English  translation  entitled  "  The  Heart  of  Africa,"  and  it  is 
from  this  tliat  we  shall  abridge  the  following;  narrative.  Before 
entering  upon  that,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  tliat  Dr. 
Sehweinfurtli  is  a  man  whose  personal  attainments  have  rarely 
if  ever  been  equaled  by  any  of  the  rivals  wlioee  names  are  found 
iu  thi!  long  list  of  African  explorers.  An  accomplished  natnral- 
ist.amost  enthnsiastic  scientific  botanist,  with  siifiicient  knowl- 
edge of  etlmoloey  to  enable  him  to  study  intelligeutly  the  com- 
plicated netwoi  k  of  races  that  ovei-spreads  the  wliole  of  Centi-al 
Africa,  an  ai-dent  gc^^i-apher,  a  thoroughly  trained  observer, 
master  of  a  style  which  is  lucid  and  pleasing,  if  somewhat  dif- 
fuse, and  a  draughtsman  wiiose  sketches  are  finished  w(»rks  of 
art,  he  jxissesees  nearly  every  qualification,  natural  or  acquired, 
that  could  i>o  desired  for  such  an  undertakiog.  And  in  addition 
to  this,  his  expedition  was  made  under  circumstances  uuprece- 
dsntedly  adxantjigeous.  Instead  of  the  helpless  dependents 
upon  tiie  prejudices  and  caprice  of  ]>etty  chieftains,  which  has 
boon  the  lot  of  every  other  adventurer  into  these  regions.  Dr. 
Schweiiifurth  was,  during  the  entire  period  of  his  explorations, 
under  the  protection  of  an  escort  of  toe  powerful  trading  com- 
panies of  the  great  Kliartoom  merchants — a  privileged  com- 
panion of  their  remotest  expeditions,  and  an  honored  guest  in 
tlieir  seribaa.  His  progress  among  the  interior  tribes,  owing  to 
the  curiosity  and  uwe  wliich  he  inspired,  and  the  powei-ful  allies 
with  whom  he  travelled,  was  almost  a  triumphal  march;  and 
even  among  the  savage  and  tameless  Monhntto,  he  dictated 
terms  rather  than  accepted  toleration.  Scareely  once  during 
his  three  years'  journeying  was  lie  subjected  to  those  perils 
which  were  almost  the  daily  cxpericiice  of  previous  African 
explorers.  The  result  is  that  his  book  is  a  record,  not  so  inncli 
of  "  hair-breadth  'scapes"  and  perilous adventnre,  as  of  careful 
scientific  investigations  prosecuted  under  extremely  favorable 
conditions. 

In  July,  1868,  Schweinfurth  found  himself  once  more,  to  hia 
great  delight,  on  the  soil  of  Africa.  After  a  brief  visit  to 
li^ypt,  during  which  he  pi-ovidcd  himself  with  papers  from 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Viceroy  to  the  governors  in  the  in- 
terior wliich  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  his  enter- 
prise, ho  visited  Suez  and  decided  to  proceed  to  Khartoom  by 
way  of  Suakin  and  Berber  instead  of  making  the  long  voyage 
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np  the  Nile.  Siiakin  is  a  port  on  tlie  Ited  Sea  about  200  miles 
distant  from  Berber,  and  he  made  tlie  journey  between  the 
two  places  in  a  leianrelv  way,  dipcrging  from  tbe  main  route 
t«  make  a  tonr  through  tlie  mountains  of  Southern  Nubia.  lie 
reached  Berber  on  October  7tU,  and  embarking  on  the  Nile 
arrived  at  Khartoom,  the  real  startiug-point  of  liie  expedition, 
on  the  1st  of  November, 

Instead  of  fitting  out  an  independent  expedition  with  native 
soldiers  and  porters,  as  was  the  custom  witli  most  previous  ex- 
plores, lie  concluded  that  sncb  a  course  would  not  only  ai-onse 
the  hostility  of  the  chiefs  into  whose  territ<)ry  he  desired  to 
penetrate,  but  would  encounter  tbe  jealousy  of  the  traders  and 
merchants,  whose  inflnence  is  predominant  in  all  the  i-egions 
whither  they  i>eneti'ate,  and  determined  to  attach  himself  to 
the  train  of  tbe  ivory-mercbants  of  Khartoom,  tmsting  that 
the  countries  opened  by  them  would  offer  suSicient  suope  for 
all  liis  energies.  These  mci-cbants  maintain  a  great  number  of 
settlements  in  districts  as  near  as  possible  to  tlie  present  ivory 
coiintriea.  They  have  apportioned  tbe  territory  amongst  tbem- 
selves,  and  have  brougbt  tne  natives  to  a  condition  of  vassalago. 
Under  the  proteelion  of  an  armed  guard  procured  from  Khar- 
toom, tbey  nave  established  various  depots,  undertaken  exiiedi- 
tions  into  the  interior,  and  secured  an  iiniuolested  tmnsit  to  and 
fro.  These  depots  for  ivory,  ammunition,  bai-ter-goods,  and 
means  of  subsistence,  are  villages  surrounded  by  palisades,  and 
are  called  aeribas.  '  Every  mercbaut,  in  the  different  districts 
where  he  maintains  bis  settlements,  is  represented  by  a  super- 
intendent and  a  number  of  subordinate  agents.  Tliese  agents 
command  tbe  armed  men  of  the  country ;  determine  what  pixv 
diiuts  the  subjected  natives  must  pay  by  way  of  impost  to  sop- 
port  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  nnml)er  of  beai^rs  they  must 
inmisli  for  the  distant  exploring  expeditions;  carry  on  war  or 
make  alliances  with  tbe  chiefs  of  the  ivory  conntriee ;  and  once 
a  year  remit  the  collected  stores  to  Khartoom. 

Both  tbe  principal  districts  of  the  Khartoom  ivory-trade  are 
accessible  by  the  navigation  of  the  two  source  affluents  of  the 
White  Nile,  viz.,  the  Bahr-el-Gbazal,  or  Guzelle  River,  and  the 
Bahr-el-Gebel.  On  the  Babr-el-Gebel,  the  extreme  poiut  of 
navigation  is  tlie  well-known  Gondokoro,  tbe  termination  of  a 
series  of  voyages  of  discovery,  which  have  opened  up  all  tbe 
adjacent  region.  On  the  Bahr-el-Gliazal  a  kind  of  cnlrde-»aa 
leads  to  the  only  existing  nieshera,  or  landing-place  ;  but  be- 
y<ind  this  the  lUiai-toom  people  had  already  advanced  some  five 
degrees  in  a  southerly  and  westerly  direction  into  the  very 
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heart  of  the  unexplored  region  in  which  lie  the  sonroes  of  the 
Nile.  This  direction  Boemed  decidedly  most  promising  to  an 
explorer,  and  accordingly  Schweinfnrth  modo  a  contract  witli 
B  Coptic  Christian  named  Gliattas,  a  rich  ivorj-tradcr,  aiid  tlio 
owner  of  largo  territory  in  the  farthiist  interior.  This  contract 
waa  made  under  the  special  supervision  of  the  Oovernor-Gcn- 
eral  of  Eliartoom,  tn  whom  the  Prime  Ministcr'a  oi-dcrs  before- 
mentioned  were  especially  addressed.  lu  it,  Ghattas  cnga^d 
to  supply  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  famiah  Schwein- 
fnrth with  bearers  and  an  adequate  imniber  of  armed  men. 
He  also  (ilaced  at  his  disptsal  a  boat  fur  the  joumoy  up  the 
river,  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  Schwciufuilh  shoohl 
bo  at  liberty  to  join  all  the  enterprises  and  excnreions  of  Ghat- 
tas' people.  In  addition  to  this,  Ghattas  was  required  to  be- 
come Biii-ety  against  any  misadventure  that  might  happen  to 
the  traveller  in  the  interior^  and  if  tlie  latter  were  betrayed  to 
cannibals  or  left  in  the  land  among  savages,  the  mcrcliaut  would 
have  good  cause  to  apprcliend  the  conliscation  of  his  estates. 

In  order  to  have  about  liim  a  number  of  people  upon  whose 
fidelity  ond  attachment  he  niiglit  roly  nnder  all  circumstan(x», 
Schweiiifiirtli  took  into  his  service  six  Nubians  wlio  li&d  settled 
in  Khartoom  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  who  had  al- 
ready trnvelied  iu  different  parts  of  the  Upper  Nile  under 
other  Eurojwaus.  Ho  was  alst;  accompanied  by  Aislan,  a  great 
sheep-dog,  which  he  had  brought  with  liim  from  Europe,  and 
in  all  the  villages  through  whicli  he  passed  the  inhabitants 
seamjwred  off  in  ten-or,  crying  "Ilyacna,  hyaena!"  It  was 
difficult  to  make  them  undereland  that  the  bi-own-spotted  ani- 
mal was  only  a  dog. 

All  things  being  at  length  in  readiness,  the  papers  signed, 
the  boat  chaitereu,  the  crew  engaged,  and  a  "  lucky  day  "  fixed 
npon,  the  tmvelter  left  Khartoom  on  January  5th,  1869,  for  the 
voyage  up  the  White  Nile.  Night  and  day  tlic  boat  sailed  or 
drifted  toward  the  south,  occasional  stoppages  being  made  to 
visit  interesting  localities  or  to  botanize  in  the  neighboring 
forests.  At  Fashoda,  a  garrison  town  at  the  extreme  limit  of 
tJie  Egyptian  empire,  a  stoppage  of  nine  days  was  snade ;  and 
Schweiiifurth  toott  advantage  of  this  to  explore  the  neighbor- 
ing  country  of  the  Shillooks. 

The  Shiiiook  tribe  inliabits  the  entire  left  bank  of  the  "Wliite 
Nile,  occupying  a  territory  about  ^00  miles  long  by  10  miles 
wide,  which  extends  riglit  to  tlio  mouth  of  the  Gazelle  River. 
Their  subjection  to  the  Egyptian  go\crament,  which  waa  com- 
pleted iu  1871,  has  caused  a  census  to  be  taken,  and  it  was 
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found  that  tlie  villages  numbered  no  leea  than  3,000,  with  a 
total  population  of  about  1,200,000.  No  known  part  of  Af- 
rica, scarcely  even  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  has 
a  density  of  population  go  great ;  but  a  Bimllar  condition  of 
ct re u instances,  so  favorable  to  tlte  support  of  a  teeming  popu- 
lation, is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  the  world.  Everything 
which  contrihntes  to  the  exuberance  of  life  here  finds  a  con- 
centrated field — agriculture,  pastnrago,  fishing,  and  the  chase. 
Aaricultnro  is  rendered  easy  by  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil,  by  the  recnrroncn  of  tlie  rainy  seasons,  by  irrigation  ef- 
fected by  the  rising  of  the  river,  assisted  by  numerous  canals, 
and  by  an  atmosphere  ordinarily  so  over-clouded  as  to  moder- 
ate the  radiance  of  the  sun,  and  to  retain  throughout  the  year 
perpetual  moisture.  Of  fishing  there  is  plenty,  Tliere  are 
crocodiles  and  hippopotamuses  in  abundance.  Across  the 
river  there  is  a  free  and  open  chase  over  wildernesses  which 
would  advantageously  be  built  upon,  but  for  tlie  hostility  of  the 
neigliborinir  Dinka.  Tlio  pasture  lands,  on  the  same  dde  of 
the  river  as  the  dwellings,  are  invaluable  as  supplying  daily  re- 
sorts for  tlie  cattle. 

The  clusters  of  huts  of  which  the  Shillook  villages  are  com- 
posed, are  built  with  surprising  regularity,  and  are  so  closely 
crowded  togetlier  that  they  cannot  fail  to  surest  comparison 
witli  a  thick  mass  of  fungus  or  mushrooms.  Every  village  has 
its  overseer,  whilst  tlie  ovei-scers  of  50  or  70,  or  sometimes  of 
100  villages,  are  subject  to  a  superintendent,  who  has  couti-ol 
of  what  may  be  called  the  "  district,"  and  of  sucli  districts 
there  are  nearly  a  liuudred,  each  of  them  distinguished  by  its 
particular  name. 

Ill  the  centre  of  each  village  there  is  a  circular  space  whore, 
evening  after  evening,  the  inhabitants  congregate,  and,  cither 
stretched  upon  hides  or  squatting  down  on  mats  of  ambatch, 
inhale  the  vajwr  from  burning  heaps  of  cow-dung  to  keep  ofE 
the  files,  or  from  pipes  with  enonnons  clay  howls  smoke  the 
tobacco  of  the  country.  In  tlieso  spaces  Uiere  is  frequently 
erected  the  great  stem  of  a  tree,  on  which,  according  to  com- 
mon African  usage,  kettle-drums  are  hung  and  used  to  warn 
the  inhabitants  of  any  imixinding  danger,  and  to  communicate 
intelligence  to  the  neighborhood.  Most  of  the  negro  tribes  are 
distinguished  by  the  form  of  their  hnts.  The  huts  of  the 
Shillouks  are  built  with  higlier  walls  than  those  of  the  Dinka, 
and,  as  an  ordinary  rule,  are  of  smaller  circnuiference ;  the 
conical  roofs  do  not  rise  to  a  peak,  but  are  rather  in  the  shape 
of  flattened  domes.    The  villages  are  not  enclosed  externally, 
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bnt  arc  bounded  by  fences  niado  of  straw-mats  rnniiing  be- 
tween tlio  closely  cminined  houses,  and  which  Berre  for  shelter 
to  the  cattle  of  individual  hmiseholders." 

Cattle- mi  sing  is  thu  principal  occupation  of  the  Shillooks; 
bnt  besides  cattle,  tJiey  breed  sheep  ana  goats,  and  keep  ponltry 
and  dogs.  Other  animals  ara  scarce,  and  probably  conld  not 
endure  the  cliinato.  Thronghont  the  country  dogs  abonnd,  id 
shape  like  greyhonnds,  bnt  smaller,  and  bo  fleet  that  with  the 
greatest  ease  they  ontrun  the  gazelle. 

Tlic  men  go  entirely  naked,  but  the  women  wear  an  apron 
of  calf-skiu,  which  is  bound  around  their  Loins  and  reaches  to 
their  knees.  Both  sexes  make  nse  of  cosmetics  of  their  own, 
viz.,  a  costing  of  ashes  for  protection  against  insects.  When 
the  aehcs  are  prepared  from  wood  they  render  the  body  per- 
fectly gray,  and  hereby  are  known  the  poor;  when  obtained) 
from  cownluug  they  give  a  rusty-red  tint,  and  liereby  can  be 
recognized  the  landowners.  Ashes,  dnng,  and  the  nrine  of 
cajws  are  the  indispensable  requisites  of  the  toilet.  The  item 
last  named  affects  the  nose  of  the  stranger  rather  unpleasantly 
when  he  makes  nse  of  any  of  their  miflt-veaaela,  as,  according 
to  a  regular  African  habit,  they  are  washed  with  it,  probably 
to  compensate  for  a  lack  of  salt. 

Like  most  of  the  naked  and  half-naked  Africans,  they  de- 
vote the  greatest  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  their  hair; 
on  every  other  jxjrtion  of  the  body  all  growth  of  hair  is  stopped 
by  its  being  all  carefully  plucked  out  at  its  very  lirat  appear- 
ance. Amon^  tlie  jnen,  the  repeated  application  of  clay,  gnm, 
or  dung,  bo  effectually  clote  tlie  hair  together  that  it  retains,  aa 
it  were,  volniitarily  the  desired  form  ;  at  one  time  like  a  comb, 
at  another  like  a  helmet,  or,  it  may  be,  like  a  fan.  Many  of 
the  Shillook  men  present  in  this  j'espect  a  great  vanity.  A 
good  many  wear  transversely  acn>s3  the  skull  a  comb  as  broad 
as  a  man  s  hand,  which,  like  a  nimbus  of  tin,  stret-jhes  from 
car  to  ear,  and  terminates  behind  in  two  drooping  circnlar 
lappcls.  {)coasiona]ly  them  are  heads  for  which  one  {»mb 
docs  not  suffice,  and  on  these  several  combs,  parallel  to  one 
another  at  small  intervals,  are  arranged  in  lines.  There  is  a 
third  form,  far  from  uncommon,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  grotesque ;  it  may  bo  conipai-ed  to  tho  crest  of  a  guinea- 
fowl,  of  which  it  is  an  tibvious  imitation.  The  women  wear 
ahort-cropped  hair  which  apiiears  to  be  stippled  over  with  fi-esli- 
spixiiiting,  woolly  locks.  Their  external  appearance  is  not 
improved  by  the  absence  o£  the  lower  inciaor  teeth,  which  are 
always  broken  off  in  early  life. 
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The  only  conception  which  the  Shillook  entortatn  of  a  hijjher 
existence  i8  limited  to  their  reverence  for  a  certnin  lioro,  who 
18  called  the  Father  of  his  nwie,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have 
eondncted  them  to  the  land  which  they  at  present  occniy.  In 
case  of  famine,  or  in  oi*der  that  tiicy  may  have  rain,  or  tliat 
they  ma^  reap  a  good  harvest,  they  call  upon  him  by  name. 
They  imagine  of  tlie  dead  that  tliey  arc  lingering  amongst  the 
living  and  Btill  attend  them. 

The  voyage  from  FaBhoda  to  the  confluence  of  the  G-azcHe 
and  the  Btuir-el-Gebcl  was  devoid  of  any  striking  incidents: 
but  before  the  mouth  of  tlie  Gazelle  was  gained,  the  boat  had 
to  encounter  the  fanions  gi-ass-barrier  wliich  at  tliis  point  ren- 
ders the  navigation  of  the  White  Nile  almost  impossible.  Vast 
masses  of  grass,  papyrus,  and  ambatch  cover  the  whole  stream 
like  a  eai-pet,  which  is  scarcely  more  penetrable  than  an  ice- 
floe. Every  here  and  tlicro,  indeed,  the  force  of  the  current 
may  open  a  kind  of  rift,  but  not  corresponding  at  all  with  the 
deeper  and  trne  channel  of  the  river.  Suuli  a  rift  ia  not  avail- 
able for  any  passage  of  tlio  boats,  and  as  tiio  position  of  the 
weedy  mass  is  constantly  shifting,  the  most  expcrieneed  pilots  are 
sometimes  utterly  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  thread  the  labyrinth. 
Six  days  were  silent  by  Schweinfnith  in  getting  through,  and 
even  then  success  was  achieved  only  by  the  men  getting  out  on 
the  grass-islands  and  piilliiig  and  shoving  tlio  boat  over  obsta- 
cles by  main  force.  This  smgular  grass-tangle  fills  the  larger 
part  of  the  channel  of  the  Gazelle  all  the  way  up  to  the 
Meshera,  or  landing-plaee  (Port  Itek),  and  then  fairly  chokes 
it  up,  forming  the  CM-de-mo  which  has  always  formed  the  limit 
of  navigation,  and  which  was  to  be  the  starting- point  of  the 
expedition  into  the  interior. 

Whether  the  Gazelle  or  the  Bahr-el-Gebel  is  the  main  stream 
of  the  White  Nile  is  still  an  unsolved  problem,  Speke  refers 
to  the  Gazelle  as  "  an  nnimportant  stream ; "  but  Scliweinf  urth 
accuses  him  of  something  like  delil)crate  misrepresentation, 
and  maintains  that  it  has  a  claim  in  every  way  as  valid  as  the 
Btthr-«1-Gel)el,  "In  truth  it  would  appear  to  stand  in  some 
relation  to  the  Bahr-el-Gebel  as  the  White  Kilo  does  to  tlie 
Blue."  During  his  subseqnent  jonnieye  he  obtained  evidence, 
that  with  its  various  affluents,  including  the  Bahr-el-Arab  and 
the  Dyoor,  it  traverses  a  region  of  not  less  than  150,000  square 
milos.  lie  also  became  convinced  that  the  Bahr-el-Arab  is  the 
main  stream.  If  this  bo  so,  the  real  sources  of  the  Nile  are  to 
be  found  far  to  the  west  of  the  regiou  fixed  upon  by  Liviug- 
Btoue,  Spoke,  and  Baker. 
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Scbweinfiirtli  arrived  at  the  Heahora  on  Febmary  24th,  and 
a  mnnth  later,  in  Marvli  25t!i,  a  atart  was  made  for  tbo  chief 
aeriba  of  G^iiattas,  200  miles  distant  in  the  iiiterior.  Several 
smaller  ooiupanice  having  joined  Ghattaa's  expedition,  tho 
number  of  the  caravan  waa  but  little  niider  four  linndred.  Of 
theac  tlie  armed  men  alone  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred, 
and  constituted  a  force  which  might  have  crossed  the  lar^;e8t 
state  in  Central  Africa  nninolcBted.  Their  course  lay  in  a 
tolerably  straight  S.  S.  W,  direction  across  the  western  district 
of  the  extensive  territory  of  the  nnanbdued  Dinka.  Tho  cara- 
van rested  occasionally  in  the  deserted  villages  and  erowded 
the  empty  cattle-pens  belonging  to  the  natives,  who  made  their 
escape  as  it  advanced.  By  their  continned  cattle-stealing,  the 
Nubians  have  caused  all  the  Dinka  tribes  to  consider  foreigu 
interlopers  as  their  bitter  enemies,  and  the  merchants'  com- 
panies dare  not  pass  tlirough  their  country  except  with  aii 
adequate  number  of  anned  men. 

Seliweinfurth's  rclatioEis  with  this  strange  pastoral  people 
were,  tlironghout  the  two  years  which  he  spent  in  the  interior, 
but  rarely  discontinued  ;  and  he  regards  tbem  as  among  the 
foremcKt  of  the  native  people.  They  occupy  a  wide  extent  of 
territory,  and  are  divided  into  various  tribes,  some  of  which, 
in  regard  to  height  and  bodily  size,  stand  prominent  in  tlio 
scale  of  tlio  human  ^-ace.  *'  Every  idea  and  tliongbt  of  the 
Dinka  is  how  to  acquire  and  maintain  cattle:  a  kind  of  rever- 
ence would  seem  to  be  paid  to  them ;  even  their  ofFal  is  con- 
sidered of  high  importance ;  the  dung  wliicli  is  burned  to 
ashes  for  sleeping  in  and  for  smearing  their  persons,  and  the 
urine,  which  is  used  for  washing  and  as  a  substitute  for  salt, 
are  their  daily  requisites.  A  cow  is  never  slaughtered,  bnt 
when  si<:k  is  separated  fi-om  the  rest,  and  carefully  tended  in 
the  large  huts  built  for  the  purpose.  Only  those  that  die  nat- 
uraliv  or  by  an  accident  are  nsed  as  food.  Indescribable  is  tho 
grief^  wlien  either  death  or  rapine  has  robbed  a  Dinka  of  his 
cattle,  lie  is  prepared  to  redeem  their  loss  by  the  heaviest 
Bacridces,  for  they  are  dearer  to  him  than  wife  or  child.  A 
dead  cow  is  not,  however,  wantonly  buried ;  the  negro  is  not 
sentimental  enough  for  tliat ;  such  an  occurrence  is  soon  bniited 
abroad,  and  the  neighbors  institute  a  carousal  which  is  quite 
an  epoch  iu  their  monotonoua  life.  The  bereaved  owner  him- 
self 13,  however,  too  much  afflicted  at  the  loss  to  toncli  a  morsel 
of  the  carcass  of  his  departed  beast.  Xot  unfrcqnently  in 
their  son-ow  the  Dinka  remain  for  days  silent  and  al>stmctcd, 
as  though  their  trouble  were  too   heavy  for  them  to  bear." 
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Single  cattle-jarda  Bometiinoa  hold  as  many  as  10,000  beasts. 
Wlion  asked  what  good  they  get  from  tlieir  posseesions  of  oxen, 
they  always  answer  that  it  is  quite  enoiish  if  tlicy  get  f&t  and 
look  nice.  The  other  domestic  animals  kept  by  the  Dinka  are 
sheep  of  a  pevnliar  breed,  gonts,  and  dogs. 

The  DiiiKa  dwolliiiga  consist  of  small  gronps  of  hnts  clus- 
tered in  farmsteads  over  the  cultivated  plain;  villages  in  a 
proper  sense  there  are  none.  As  a  rule  the  huts  are  spaciuns, 
and  more  durable  than  those  of  other  tribes  wlio  build  tlieir 
dwellings  in  the  same  conical  form.  They  are  not  uiifre- 
qiiently  40  feet  in  diameter;  tlieir  foundations  are  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  chopped  straw,  and  the  suppoi-ts  of 
ttie  I'ooi  are  made  of  brandies  ot  acacia  and  other  hard  woods. 
The  roof  is  contrived  out  of  layers  of  cut  straw.  Tliese  build- 
ings last  eight  or  ten  years,  and  decay  at  length  mainly  through 
being  worm-eaten. 

The  Dinka  women  are  scrnpuloHsly  clothed  with  two  aprons 
of  untauiied  skin,  wliicli  reach  before  and  behind  from  tlio 
hips  to  the  ankles,  and  are  trimmed  round  the  ed^o  with  rows 
of  beads,  small  iron  rings,  and  little  bells.  But  it  is  considered 
effeminate  and  improper  for  a  man  to  wear  any  clothing  what- 
ever. A  clothed  man  is  contemptuously  called  "a  woman." 
Hen  and  women  alike  pienie  their  eai-s  in  several  places,  and 
insert  iron  rings  or  brass.  The  women  also  bore  tho  upper  lip 
and  fit  in  an  iron  pin,  running  tlirough  a  bead.  Tattooing  is 
only  practised  by  the  men,  and  always  consists  of  about  tea 
radiating  sti'okes  which  traverse  the  forehead  and  temples, 
having  the  base  of  tlie  nose  for  a  centre.  Both  sexes  break  off 
the  lower  incisor  teeth,  a  custom  which  they  practise  in  com- 
mon with  the  majtirity  of  the  natives  of  the  district  of  the 
Babr-ol-Ghazal.  Tlie  men  make  their  hair  straight  by  much 
combing,  and  give  it  a  reddish  tinge  by  continued  washing 
with  cow-urine,  or  by  the  application  for  a  foitiiight  of  a  mix- 
ture of  dung  and  ashes.  The  women  wear  their  liair  either 
closely  shaven  or  as  sliort  as  possible.  All  alike  wear  a  pro- 
fusion of  iron  and  ivory  rings  on  tlieir  ankl^  and  wrists,  orna- 
ments of  leather,  and  the  tails  of  co\vs  and  goats.  In  culinary 
matters  the  Dinka  are  superior  to  either  Nubians,  Arabs,  or 
Egyptians;  and  their  belmvior  at  meals  corresjxuids  with  the 
clioiceness  of  their  cookeiy.  They  eat  separately,  passing  tlio 
dislici  fnim  one  to  another  like  Europeans;  and  at  Schwein- 
furth's  table,  they  took  to  knives  and  forks  as  though  they  had 
been  bred  to  their  use.  They  ai-e  very  particular  ttw  in  tho 
choice  of  their  animal  food,  and  the  accounts  of  the  canibaliiiia 
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of  tho  XiaTn-Niam  cxcito  as  iniicli  horror  amongst  tLem  as 
amongst  oiii-EcIves,  They  are  great  smokers,  and  their  Btnok- 
iiig  apparatus  is  bo  ponderous  that  every  oite  is  ohiiged  to  sit 
down  while  he  amolies.  In  war  they  are  brave  and  daring, 
and  their  independence  of  cliaraeteris  such  that  thoy  have  nut 
only  remained  inisnbdned  by  tlie  £haii^30mei's,  but  are  seldom 
molested  by  the  slavo-hiniters. 

Ghattas'  chief  seriba,  the  termination  of  tlie  present  journey, 
WB9  reached  on  the  SOtli  of  Marcli.  It  lies  on  the  border-lines 
of  the  three  races,  the  Dinka,  tlte  Dyoor,  and  tlio  Bonffo  ;  and 
with  it  are  associated  tire  smaller  settlements  in  the  adjoining 
Donso  country,  and  four  more  in  remoter  8ix)ts.  From  an  iti- 
sigmticant  bemnning  it  had,  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years, 
bocoine  of  snch  im^Kirtance  as  a  trading-station  that  at  the  time 
of  Schweinfurth's  visit  it  contained  not  less  tliaii  a  thousand  in- 
liabitantH,  inchiding  about  250  armed  men  and  some  hnndi-eds 
of  slaves.  Tlie  actual  seriba,  or  palisa-led  encloenro,  was  only 
about  2U0  paces  square,  and  was  literally  crammed  with  Iiuta. 
Oiitflida  the  enclosui-e,  the  bnildings  were  scattered  over  the 
fields,  and  fur  two  miles  round,  the  land  was  partitioned  into 
fields  which  were  tilled  by  the  natives  who  had  settled  in  the 
vicinity.  The  chief  agricultural  pixxiuctions,  here  and  through- 
out Central  Africa,  are  tirat  the  eorghnm,  which  is  the  staple, 
and  three  other  kiuds  of  corn,  the  pencillaria  or  Arabian 
"  dokhn,"  the  tclaboon,  and  the  African  maize.  There  is  one 
quality  which  pertains  equally  to  all  these  varieties  of  grain 
which  are  grown  in  these  torrid  rogions ;  it  is  not  possible  from 
their  flour  to  make  bread  in  the  way  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed. Alt  that  can  be  made  from  the  fermented  dough  is  the 
Arabian  bread,  "  Kiseerc,"^toHgh,  leathery  slices,  cooked  like 
pan-cakes  on  a  frying-pan.  If  the  fermentation  has  gone  far 
enough  to  make  the  dough  rise  for  a  good,  siwngy  loaf,  when 
it  is  pnt  into  the  oven  it  all  crumbles  up,  and  its  particles  will 
not  hold  together;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fermentation  has 
not  proceeded  sufficiently,  the  rcBult  is  a  heavy  lumpwhich  the 
natives  wrap  up  in  leaves  and  bake  in  the  ashes,  various  le< 
guminous  plants  and  tuberona  vegetables,  such  as  the  yam,  are 
also  cultivated  ;  and  last  but  not  least,  tobacco,  which  attains  a 
height  of  about  18  inches  only,  with  leaves  a  span  long,  and 
blossoms  invariably  white. 

Suhweinfurth  was  e.^pectcd  at  the  seriba,  and  two  neatly- 
huilt  huts  of  moderate  size,  within  the  palisade,  had  been  pro- 
pared  for  him.  Of  these  he  took  immediate  possession,  and 
they  formed  his  headquarters  for  several  months. 
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"My  excnrBioTis  nboiit  the  neiglibnrlitMxl  BOnii  began,  and 
tlieae,  with  the  arrangoinent  of  niv  dailj  collectionB,  occupied 
tlie  greater  part  of  my  time.  In  unfailing  good  health,  I 
pawed  the  first  few  weeKs  in  a  tranajwrt  of  joy,  literally  enrap- 
tured by  the  unrivalled  lovelincsa  of  nature.  Tlie  early  i-aina 
had  conniienced,  and  were  clothing  all  the  paik-like  Bcenery, 
meadows,  trees,  and  shrubs,  with  the  voi-dui-e  of  spring,  Einii- 
latitig  the  tnhu3  and  hyacinths  of  otir  own  gardens,  sprang  1111 
everywhere  splendid  bulbous  plants  ;  whilst  amongst  the  fi'esli 
foliage  gleamed  Itloesoms  of  the  gayest  hue.  The  April  rairia 
are  not  contiiinnns,  but  nevertl ideas,  trees  and  undei-wood  were 
all  in  bloom,  and  the  grass  was  like  a  lawn  for  Bnioothness.  In 
Ti'opical  Africa,  after  long  continuance  of  rain,  the  grass  'may 
be  considered  more  as  a  defect  tlian  as  an  ornament  in  the  land-, 
seape  :  the  obstructions  which  it  interposes  to  the  view  of  the 
traveller  considerably  mar  his  enjoyment  of  the  scenery  ;  hut 
throughout  the  period  of  the  early  rains  its  growth  is  remnrka- 
bly  slow,  and  it  takes  some  months  to  attain  a  height  suthoient 
to  conceal  the  nnmeixma  flowering  weeds  and  bulba  which  dis- 
play their  blossoms  at  the  same  season." 

During  April  and  May  he  made  a  variety  of  jonmeya  to  the 
neighboring  serihas,  in  one  of  which,  lasting  over  three  weeks, 
lie  explored  the  Dyoor  River.  This  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant tributaries  of  the  WItite  Nile  system.  It  rises  in  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  Niara-Niam  country,  in  lat,  5°  35',  and  its 
main  course,  omitting  the  smaller  windings,  attends  over  350 
miles.  On  these  excursions  lie  had  tine  oppoi-tnnities  of  hunt- 
ing the  game  of  tlie  conntry:  buffalo,  giraffes,  antelopes, 
h  Ill-tie beests,  genets,  civets,  zobra-ichneuinons,  warthoga,  wild 
pigs,  cats,  lynxes,  servals,  and  caracals.  The  bear-baboon  was 
also  seen. 

At  Geer,  he  for  the  first  time  saw  the  natives  abandoning 
themselves  to  one  of  their  wild  orgies.  "  The  festi  val  was  held 
to  celebrate  the  sowing  of  the  crops ;  and  confident  in  the  hope 
that  the  coming  season  would  bring  abnndant  rains,  the  light- 
hearted  Bongo  anticipated  their  harvest.  For  the  preparation 
of  their  beer  they  encroached  very  lavishly  on  their  present 
com  stores,  quite  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  for  the  next  two 
months  they  would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  grabbing 
after  roots  and  devouring  any  chance  bird  or  even  any  creep- 
ing thing  that  might  come  in  their  way.  Incredible  qnantities 
of  "  legyee  "  were  consumed,  so  as  to  raise  the  party  to  the  de- 
gree of  excitement  necessary  for  so  prolonged  a  revel.  In 
honor  of  the  occasion  there  was  produced  a  long  array  of  musi- 
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cal  inBtrnmcDts,  bnt  the  confusion  of  Boand  bewared  the  rag- 
ing of  all  the  elements,  and  mndu  me  marvel  as  to  what  muBic 
might  (Mime  to.  Tliey  danced  till  tlieir  IkxIIgs  reeked  again 
with  tiie  oil  of  the  bntter-tree.  Had  thoy  been  made  of  india- 
rubber  their  movements  coald  scarcely  have  been  moi-e  elnstic ; 
indeed,  their  skins  had  all  the  appearance  of  gntta-porcha. 
The  whole  scene  was  more  like  a  fantoccini  than  any  diversion 
of  living  beings." 

Daring  his  exploration  of  die  Dyoor  River  he  became  famil- 
iar with  the  Dyoor  tribe,  a  branch  of  the  Shillooks  apparently, 
though  diatingnialiod  by  a  lighter  skin,  who  occupy  a  sraall- 
teixitory,  and  number  only  20,000  sonla.  Dyoor  is  a  name  as- 
signed by  the  Dinka,  and  is  syuonymons  with  men  of  the  woods, 
or  wild  men.  It  is  a  term  of  contempt,  and  is  intended  to  im- 
ply the  condition  of  poverty,  in  which,  according  to  Dinka 
ideas,  the  Dytxir  spena  their  existence,  giving  tlieir  sole  atten- 
tion to  agricnltnre  and  their  few  goats  and  poultry,  and  owning 
no  cattle.     They  speak  of  themselves  as  Lwoh. 

In  spite  of  their  interconrse  with  and  partial  dependence 
tipon  the  Dinka,  the  Dyoor  have  not  departed  from  the  Shillook 
mode  of  decorating  themselves;  though  the  decorations  of  the 
hair  characteristic  of  the  Dinka  and  the  Shillook  alike  are  to- 
tall}'  rejected,  and  Ixith  men  and  women  wear  tlieir  hair  closely 
cropped.  Tlieir  only  clotliing  ia  a  abort  covering  of  leather 
which  they  wear  roniid  the  back  of  their  loins,  something  like 
the  skirts  of  an  ordinary  frock  coat ;  a  calf-«kin  answers  tlieir 

Enrpose  beat,  of  which  they  make  two  tails  to  hang  down  be- 
ind.  The  favorite  ornaments  of  the  men  very  much  resemble 
those  of  the  Dinka,  consisting  of  a  collection  of  iron  riiiga  be- 
low the  elbow,  and  a  huge  ivory  ring  above  it.  One  decoratioQ 
peculiar  to  themselves  consists  of  heavy  circlets  of  molten 
orsss,  very  elaborately  engraved.  The  women,  too,  burden 
their  wrists  and  ankles  with  clnsters  of  ringa ;  and  very  fre- 
quently one  gi-eat  iron  ring  is  thrnat  thmngli  tlie  nose,  tlio  hole 
to  admit  it  being  bored  indifferently  throngh  the  base,  the 
bridge,  or  the  noetrila.  The  riins  of  the  ears  are  alao  pierced 
to  carry  an  indefinite  Riimber  of  rings.  One  of  the  most  ad- 
mired decorations  is  a  string  of  iron  beads  or  little  perforated 
cylinders  of  iron. 

The  huts  of  the  Dyoor  are  made  of  wickerwork  either  of 
wood  or  bamboo,  cemented  with  clay,  and  the  roof  ia  a  ainiple 
pyramid  of  straw.  Inaide  every  hut  there  is  a  large  receptacle 
for  storing  whatever  corn  or  other  provision  is  necessary  for  the 
lioasehola.     Theae  are  made  of  wickerwork,  and  have  a  shape 
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like  groat  bottles ;  and  to  protect  them  from  the  rats,  they  are 
moat  carefully  ovordaiibcd  witli  tliick  clay.  They  occupy  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  open  space  in  the  interior;  very 
often  they  arc  six  nr  seven  feet  liigh,  and  eoinetimce  are  made 
from  a  compound  of  chopped  etiihble  and  mud. 

The  women  do  all  the  work  of  tho  fields  as  well  aa  tlic  work 
of  tlie  houEe.  The  men  are  very  sldlful  iron-workers,  notwith- 
standing tho  clumsinose  of  their  instriimcnta  ;  and  their  prod- 
ncte,  in  tho  shape  of  spear-heads  or  epadcs,  answer  all  the  piir- 
poges  of  money  throughout  the  whole  district  of  the  Upper 
■Nila  Dr.  Schwcinfurtli  estimates  that  in  Africa  iron  has  a 
value  about  equivalent  to  copper  with  iis,  whilst  the  worth  of 
copper  corresponds  to  that  of  silver.  The  Dyoor  have  good 
large  families,  and  affection  for  children  and  parents  is  devel- 
oped amou?  them  more  de<;!dedly  than  in  any  other  Central 
African  tribe. 

After  his  retam  to  Ghattas'  seriba,  Schweinfnrth  set  hie 
people  to  work  laying  out  a  vegetable  garden,  the  larger  part 
of  which  lie  planted  with  maize  of  which  the  oHginal  eara 
came  from  New  Jersey.  "  Seventy  days  after  solving  I  reaped 
the  crop,  and  the  ingathering  did  not  simply  answer  my  htgh- 
est  expectations,  bnt  surpassed  in  quality  the  original  stock." 
Tobacco  from  Maryland  grew  to  an  immense  lieiglit.  The 
next  five  montlis  he  spent  m  botanizing,  during  which  he  col- 
lected and  classified  nearly  700  fiowei-ing  plants ;  and  in  study- 
ing tho  habits  of  the  Bongo,  a  people,  Tie  says,  which,  though 
visibly  on  the  decline,  may  still  by  its  peculiarity  and  striking 
independence  in  nationality,  language,  and  customs,  bo  selected 
from  amid  the  circle  of  its  neighbors  as  a  genuine  type  of 
African  life. 

The  Bongo  occupy  a  territory  about  175  miles  long  by  RO 
miles  wide,  lying  on  the  south-western  boundary  of  the  depres- 
sion of  the  Bahr-cl-Ghazal  basin.  They  number  alxiut  100, 
000,  and  are  a  finely-formed,  athletic  i-ace,  but  being  of  an  un- 
warlike  cliaracter  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  vassalage  by 
the  Kliartoomers  who  compelled  them  to  leave  their  homes  and 
settle  near  the  numerous  seribas  established  in  their  country. 
They  furnish  the  larger  number  of  bearera  for  the  ivory  expe- 
dition iuto  the  remote  interior,  and  by  their  tillage  of  the  soil 
provide  all  the  food  for  the  seribas  except  what  is  obtained  by 
cattle-raids  in  the  land  of  the  Dinka.  Their  complexion  is 
sim  ilar  in  color  to  the  red-brown  soil  on  wliich  tlioy  reside ;  and 
Schweinfurth  considers  tliem  members  of  a  family  of  reddish- 
hoed  races,  distinct  from  the  Diuka,  Dyoor,  ShlUook,  etc.,  and 
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including  the  Niam-Niam,  Mittoo,  Xrcdy,  and  otiicrs.  Besides 
agriculture,  which  id  their  chief  industry,  and  tlie  raising  of 
goats,  dogs,  niid  poiiltrt',  ttiey  hunt  and  fish,  and  the  men  are 
expert  iron- workers.  With  the  rudest  conceivable  bellnwa  and 
a  hammer  wliicli  is  oftciier  tliaii  not  a  roiiud  pobble-stone,  aii 
anvil  of  gneiss  or  granite,  and  a  pair  of  tongs  composed  of  a 
split  stick  of  greenwood,  "  thoy  contrive  to  fabricate  articles 
which  would  bear  comparison  witli  the  productions  of  an  Eng- 
lish smith."  Tlieao  consist  of  spear-henda,  Rpadcs,  knives, etc., 
which  are  need  extensively  as  money.  IlaitJly  infenor  to  tlieir 
skill  in  llie" working  of  iron  is  their  skill  in  wood-carving.  The 
most  striking  specimens  of  their  art  in  this  way,  are  the  fonr- 
legged  stools  for  women  (the  men  consider  it  effeminate  to  sit 
on  anything  except  the  ground)  which  are  found  in  every 
honsehold,  and  which  are  invariably  made  fniin  a  single  block. 
Besides  these  aro  beautifnllysliaped  mortars  and  pestles  for 
bruising  corn,  thresh ing-flai Is,  troughs  for  oil-pressing,  spoons, 
and,  most  remarkable  of  all,  wooden  repre;  entationa  of  the 
human  dgiirc  which  aro  placed  round  tlie  tombs  of  departed 
chieftains,  and  of  any  male  |>er8on  who  lias  Ijeen  muidered. 
The  women  make  excellent  pottery,  and  liave  learned  tlie  art 
of  tannhig  from  the  Nnbiaus,  The  Bongo  l)estow  more  paina 
11P0U  their  dwellings  than  any  ]>cople  in  the  Gazelle  district. 
Tlio  materials  emplnyed  aro  upright  tree-stems,  bamboo  canes, 
clay,  and  tough  grass  and  tlie  bast  of  the  Grewia.  The  dwell- 
ings are  usually  about  20  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  door  so  made 
tliat  it  is  neues-^ry  to  ci-eep  throngh  in  order  to  get  inside  and 
closed  with  a  hurdle,  and  a  level  clay  floor.  Tlio  bedding  con-  • 
sists  of  skins  only,  and  tlie  pillow  is  a  branch  of  a  tree  smoothed 
by  being  stripped  of  its  bark.  Tlie  peak  of  the  roof  is  always 
funiishea  with  a  circular  pad  of  straw  which  serves  for  a  seat, 
and  from  wliich  a  survey  of  the  surrounding  country  may  be 
obtained. 

They  are  di^usting  feeders.  "With  the  exception  of  Iiuman 
flesh  and  the  flesli  or  dogs,  the  Bongo  seem  to  consider  all  ani- 
mal sul}stanco  flt  for  eating  in  whatever  condition  it  may  be 
found.  The  putrefying  remnant  of  a  lion's  feast,  whi(Ji  lies  in 
the  obscarity  of  a  forest  and  is  only  revealed  by  the  kites  and 
vultures  circulating  in  the  air  above,  is  to  them  a  welcome  dis- 
covery. That  meat  is  '  liigh '  is  a  guarantee  for  its  being  ten- 
der, and  they  deem  it  in  that  condition  not  only  more  strength- 
ening than  when  it  ia  fi-esli,  bnt  likewise  more  easy  of  digest- 
ion. Hats,  mice,  snakes,  earth-scorpions,  caterpillai's,  carrinn- 
vnltures,  big  hyaenas,  all  are  to  tliem  delicious  inoiBela.     Their 
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couiitr7  is  very  prolific  in  mnshrooms,  wbicli  they  keep  till  on 
tho  verge  of  decay  and  then  dry  and  pound,  nsing  the  powder 
for  flavoring  their  eauces.  They  are  inveterate  Btnokere  and 
chewers,  compress  tho  tobacco  into  cakes  like  our  '  cavendish,' 
and  carry  half-chewed  quids  behind  their  ears, 

For  clothing  the  men  ^ear  a  ekin  or  strip  of  cloth  roand  the 
loins ;  but  the  women  refuse  to  wear  any  covering  whatever, 
whether  of  skin  or  stuff,  and  replenish  their  wanirobe  every 
morning  with  a  btinch  of  grass  or  bough  of  a  tree  fastened  to 
the  girdle.  Both  men  and  women  wear  tho  liair  closely- 
cropped  or  in  tufts  on  the  top.  The  men  tattoo  themselves ; 
wear  necklaces  of  beads,  wood,  talons  of  owls  and  eaglea,  teeth 
of  doga,  crocodiles,  or  jackals,  little  tortoise-shells,  etc. ;  rings 
on  tho  wrist  and  npper  part  of  the  arms  ;  and  some  of  them 
pierce  the  akin  of  the  stomach  above  the  waist  and  insert  a 
wooden  peg.  The  women  attain  an  astounding  girth  of  body ; 
*'  their  tliigns  are  very  often  as  laive  as  a  man's  chest,  and  their 
measurement  acroes  the  hipe  can  hardly  fail  to  recall  the  pic- 
ture in  OuvieHs  Atlae  of  the  now  famous  '  Hottentot  Yenus.' " 
They  wear  an  accnmulation  of  cords  and  beads  round  their 
necks ;  masses  of  iron  and  copper  rings  on  their  wrists,  arms, 
and  ankles,  and  in  the  rims  or  their  ears ;  and  a  round-headed 
copper-nail  or  plate  in  the  lower  lip.  As  soon  as  a  woman  is 
married  the  operation  commences  of  extending  her  lower  lip. 
This,  at  first  only  slightly  bored,  is  widened  by  inserting  into 
the  orifice  plugs  of  wood  gradually  increasing  in  size,  until  at 
length  the  entire  feature  is  enlarged  to  five  or  six  times  its  orig- 
inal proportions.  Bj  this  means  the  lower  lip  is  extended  hor- 
izontally till  it  projects  far  bejond  the  upper,  which  is  also 
fitted  with  a  copper  plate  or  nail,  and  now  and  then  by  a  little 
ring,  and  sometimes  dv  a  bit  of  straw  about  as  thick  as  a  luci- 
fer-match.  Nor  do  they  leave  the  nose  intact;  similar  hits  of 
straw  are  inserted  into  the  edges  of  the  nostrils,  occasionally 
three  on  either  side.  A  very  fevorite  ornament  for  the  carti- 
lage between  the  nostrils  is  a  copper  ring,  just  like  those  placed 
in  the  noses  of  buffaloes  and  other  beasts  of  burden  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  them  more  tractable.  The  greatest  co- 
quettes among  the  ladies  wear  a  clasp  or  cramp  at  the  comers 
of  the  mouth,  as  though  they  wanted  to  contract  the  orifice, 
and  litemlly  to  put  a  curb  upon  its  capabilities.  Both  sexes 
break  off  the  lower  incisor  teeth. 

Wives  are  purchased,  and  ai'e  limited  to  three  in  number ;  in 
caso  of  divorce  the  father  ia  compelled  to  i-estore  a  portion  or 
all  of  the  purchase-money.      A  landable  costom  ia  one  which 
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forbids  all  cbildreo  not  at  the  breast  to  Bleep  in  the  same  hnt 
with  their  parents.  No  marri^e  is  allowed  till  the  youth  is 
18  and  the  eirl  16  years  old.  Very  old  people  of  either  sex, 
but  especially  old  women,  are  snapected  or  witchcraft,  and 
put  out  of  the  way.  The  insane  are  shackled,  hand  and  foot, 
and  ducked  in  the  river,  and  if  this  does  not  cure,  are  kept  in 
confinement  by  their  relatives.  Such  people  are  thoaght  to  be 
bewitched,  dertaia  kinds  of  meat  are  prescribed  to  maintain 
the  strength  of  invalids — for  "general  debility"  a  particular 
value  is  attributed  to  the  flesh  or  a  bird  (Giillnkoo)  which  has 
a  detestable  flavor.  The  Bongo  are  very  fond  of  mnsic,  have 
a  great  variety  of  instruments,  and  sing  in  chorus.  They  bnry 
tjie  dead  in  a  sitting  posture,  the  men  with  the  face  turned  to 
the  north  and  the  women  to  the  south.  They  have  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  hot  believe  in 
"  loma  "  (luck),  and  have  an  amazing  fear  of  ghosts  which  they 
believe  to  people  the  shadowy  darkness  of  the  woods.  To  ward 
off  the  evU  influence  of  the  spirits  they  use  magical  roots  in 
which  professional  sorcerers  trada  Good  spirits  are  quite  un- 
recognized, and,  according  to  the  general  negro  idea,  no  beneflt 
can  ever  come  from  a  spirit  at  all. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  having 
come,  Schweinfurth  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mohammed 
Aboo  Sammat,  a  rival  merchant  of  Ghattas,  to  accompany  him 
on  an  expedition  to  the  Niam-Niam  lands.  He  had  spent  the 
intervening  months  in  botanizing  and  studying  the  habits  and 
language  of  the  people,  no  incident  breaking  the  monotony  of 
his  occupations  except  a  midnight  storm  during  which  six  fe- 
male slaves  were  struck  dead  bv  lightning  and  his  own  hnt 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  tJie  resulting,  fire.  He  joined 
Aboo  Sammat's  caravan  on  the  17th  of  November,  ana  went 
with  him  to  his  Seriba,  70  miles  distant,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Niam-Niam  territory. 

This  Aboo  Sammat,  of  whom  Schweinfurtli  speaks  as  "  the 
magnanimous  Nubian,"  was  a  native  of  Dar-Kenoos,  and  in  his 
way  was  a  little  hero.  "  Sword  in  hand  he  had  vanquished  va- 
rious districts  large  enough  to  have  formed  small  states  in  Eu- 
rope, A  merchant  fnll  of  enterprise,  he  avoided  no  danger 
and  was  sparing  neither  of  trouble  nor  of  sacrifice;  in  me 
words  of  the  Horaz,  '  he  explored  the  distant  Indies,  and  com- 

Eassed  sea  and  land  to  escape  poverty.'  Fet  all  the  while  he 
ad  the  keeneest  sympathy  with  learning,  and  could  travel 
through  the  remotest  countries  at  the  bidding  of  science  to  see 
the  wonders  of  the  world."     Farther  along  Dr.  Schweinfnrth 
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says:  "  All  tlie  mnBeams — pai-ticularly  those  which  are  appro- 
priated to  botany — which  have  been  enriched  by  my  jouroey- 
injjs  are  indebted  to  Aboo  Sammat  for  not  a  few  of  their  nov- 
elues.  Solely  because  I  was  supported  by  him  did  I  snci^ed 
in  pnshing  my  way  to  the  Upper  Shary,  more  than  800  miles 
from  Khartoom,  thus  opening  fresh  districts  to  geographical 
knowledge  and  establishing  t£e  existence  of  some  enigmatical 
people.  Everything,  moreover,  that  he  did  was  suggested  by 
nis  own  free  will.  No  compulsion  of  government  was  put  npou 
him,  no  inducements  on  my  part  were  held  out,  and,  what  is 
more,  no  thought  of  compensation  for  his  outlay  on  myself  or 

Earty  ever  entered  his  mind.  The  purest  benevolence  prompted 
im — the  high  virtue  of  hospitality  in  its  noblest  sense."  It 
was  bis  generosity  chiefly  which  made  Schweinfurth's  expe- 
riences in  Africa  so  different  from  those  of  his  predecessors, 
whose  sufferings  and  trials  we  have  hinted  at  in  previous  chap- 
ters. 

They  reached  Sabby,  Aboo  Sammat'a  head  seriba,  on  Ifov- 
ember  23d,  after  a  march  of  seven  days  through  a  beautiful  part- 
like country.  While  preparations  were  making  for  the  expedi- 
tion into  the  Niam-Niam  country,  Schweinf urth  made  a  tour  of 
all  the  neighboring  serlbas,  and  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  the  Kbartoom  merchants  settle  their  yokes  upon  newly 
subjected  tribes.  The  people  were  mostly  Bongo,  like  those 
in  Ghattas'  country,  and  a  collection  of  tribes  called  collectively 
Mittoo,  and  Aboo  Samnmt  had  only  brought  them  into  Buli- 
jection  during  the  year  previous  to  Schweinfurth's  visit.  In 
the  scale  of  numamty  the  Mittoo  tribes  are  decidedly  inferior 
to  the  Bongo,  from  whom  they  are  distinguished,  by  a  darker 
complexion  and  a  less  athletic  bodily  frame.  Their  domestic 
industries  and  their  personal  ornaments  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Bongo,  though  the  women  even  surpass  the  latter 
in  the  mutilation  of  the  Tips.  Not  «atbfied  with  piercing  the 
lower  lip,  they  distend  the  upper  one  as  well.  Corcnla  plates 
as  large  as  a  crown-piece,  made  of  quartz,  ivory,  or  honi,  are 
inserted  into  lips  that  have  been  so  stretched  as  to  lie  in  a  posi- 
tion that  is  all  but  horizontal ;  and  when  the''womeu  want  to 
drink  they  have  to  elevate  the  upper  lip  with  their  fingers  and 
pour  the  draught  into  their  mouths.  The  Mittoo  display  a 
remarkable  talent  for  music,  and  construct  a  great  variety 
of  instruments.  The  most  important  of  these  is  a  lyre  with  a 
sounding-board,  not  unlike  the  robaba  used  by  the  people  of 
Nnbia.  The  flute  is  made  quite  on  the  European  principle 
and  is  expertly  handled.     They  also  sing  iu  chorus,  keeping 
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admirable  tiioe.  Like  moet  of  tlie  Central  African  tribes  the 
Mittoo  can  ouly  connt  up  to  ten,  everything  above  that  number 
having  to  be  denominated  by  geaturea.  Sehweiufurth  saw  an 
amusing  illuBtration  of  this  wlien  Aboo  Sainmat  was  trying 
to  make  a  chief  understand  the  number  of  bearers  be  ^vas  to 
famish.  "  At  last  some  bundles  of  reeds  were  tied  together 
in  teBS,  and  then  the  negro,  although  he  could  not  express  the 
number,  comprehended  perfectly  what  was  required  of  hita. 
Kiinagera  was  to  furnish  1,530  bearers,  and  beiDg  asked 
whether  he  understood,  made  an  affirmative  gesture,  took  the 
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immense  bundle  of  reeds  under  his  arm,  and  walked  ofF  gravely 
to  his  village." 

Ou  the  29th  of  Jannary,  all  things  being  in  readiness  for 

the  long  expedition  to  the  Niam-Niam,  the  caravan  set  out. 
There  were  no  less  than  1,000  bearers  and  soldiers,  the  latter 
numbering  400,  and  substantially  the  whole  day  was  consumed 
in  getting  started,  only  a  few  miles  being  made  before  it  was 
time  to  encamp.  The  line  of  march  was  nearly  due  south 
through  a  pleasant,  park-like  country,  well-watered  by  numer- 
ous small  streams ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  the  territory  of  the 
lirst  Kiam-Niam   chief,  Nganye,  was  entered.     At  first   the 
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natives  with  their  wives  and  children,  their  dogs  and  poultry, 
their  guitars,  tlieir  baskets,  their  pots  and  pans,  and  all  their 
household  articles,  made  off  tn  the  tliickest  parts  of  the  steppes, 
their  hiding-places  being  often  betrayed,  however,  by  the 
cackling  of  their  fowls;  hut  from  Nganye,  who  was  ou  very 
friendly  terms  with  Aboo  Sammat,  they  received  a  warm 
welcome  and  liberal  entertainment.  Here  Schweinfui-tli  bad 
the  firet  oppnrtnnity  of  seeing  the  Niam-Niam  in  the  reality  of 
their  natural  life,  and  his  interest  in  them  was  in  propoi'tion  to 
their  importance  as  the  leading  race  of  Central  Africa.  They 
are  tall,  well-proportioned,  intelligent,  warlike,  and  impatient 
of  restraint  even  by  their  chiets,  whose  power  is  strictly 
limited,  though  they  are  entitled  to  a  percentage  on  all  the 
ivoiy  taken  and  to  half  the  meat  of  all  elephants  killed.  As 
became  a  people  with  whom  hunting  is  the  chief  pursuit,  the 
Niam-Niani  were  girded  with  skins.  High  npoa  their  elabo- 
rately dressed  hair  they  wore  straw  hats  covered  with  feathers 
and  cowries,  and  fastened  on  with  long  bodkins  of  iron  or 
copper.  Their  chocolate-colored  skin  is  painted  in  stripes, 
like  those  of  a  tiger ;  and  their  bearing  is  almost  chivalrous, 
"exhibiting  a  very  strong  contrast  to  the  unpolished  noncha- 
lance of  the  Bongo,  the  Mittoo,  and  even  the  bnicking  Arabs." 
The  women  are  much  more  reserved  and  shy  than  with  the 
Bongo  or  Mittoo ;  they  scarcely  look  at  a  stranger,  and  will  go 


far  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  meeting  him.  And  it  is  one  of 
the  fine  traits  of  tne  Niara-Niam  that  they  display  an  nnpre- 
cedented  afFectiou  for  tlieir  wives.     A  hnsband  will  spare  no 


sacrifice  to  redeem  an  imprisoned  wife,  and  the  Nubians  turn 
this  to  profitable  account  lu  the  ivory-trade.  They  are  proud 
of  lai^B  families,  and  punish  adulteiy  with  death.  Their 
country  is  marvellously  productive,  and  game  abounds;  but 
they  are  cannibals,  eatmg  their  prisoners,  and  even  their  own 
kin  on  an  emergency.  Their  war  cry  is  "  Meat !  Meat ! "  and 
is  well  adapted  to  strike  terror  into  their  foes.  They  drink 
enormous  quantities  of  beer,  made  from  a  cereal  known  as 
"  raggi "  in  India.  They  are  skilful  iron-workers,  wood-carvers, 
basket-makers,  and  potters.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  music, 
and  have  wandering  minstrels  who  play  on  a  kind  of  guitar 
and  accompany  it  with  an  improvised  song.  Their  method  of 
salutation,  like  most  other  Central  African  tribes,  is  by  hand- 
shaking— the  hand  being  gi'as|icd  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
joints  of  the  two  middle  fingers  crack.  Tlieir  language  con- 
tains no  equivalent  for  God  or  prayer,  and  they  have  no  relig- 
ion ;    but  tliere  is  a  general  belief   in  magic.     Nothing  can 
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shake  their  conviction  that  the  poseesBion  of  certain  charmed 
roots  contributes  to  success  in  the  chase,  bo  that  the  best  shots, 
when  they  have  killed  au  imiuense  amount  of  game,  are 
credited  with  having  such  roots  in  their  keeping.  Ivory  is  the 
commodity  which  they  use  in  trade  with  the  Khartoomers,  and 
their  principal  method  of  securing  it  is  to  set  lire  to  tho  long 
grass  which  covers  the  steppes,  well  knowing  that  the  elephants 
cannot  escape.  A  war  of  annihilation  ia  this,  in  which  neither ' 
male  nor  female,  old  nor  young,  can  escape  destruction  ;  and 
Dr.  Schweinfurth  may  well  repine  that  this  noble  animal  is 
pnt  to  such  indiscriminate  slaughter  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  we  may  liave  ivory  billiard-balls,  piano-forte  keys,  and  other 
nnimportant  items  of  luxnry. 

Schweinfurth  visited  Nganye  next  day,  and  though  the  chief 
himself  manifested  little  curiosity,  the  Niam-Niam  people 
here  and  everywhere  throughout  bis  journey  exhibited  the 
keenest  interest.  "  Their  curiosity  seemed  to  be  insatiable, 
and  they  never  wearied  in  their  inquiries  as  to  my  origin.  To 
their  mind  the  mystery  was  as  to  where  I  could  have  come 
from ;  my  hair  was  the  greatest  of  enigmas  to  them ;  it  gave  me 
a  supernatural  look,  and  accordingly  Uiey  asked  whether  I  had 
dropped  from  tho  clouds  or  was  a  visitor  from  the  moon,  and 
could  not  believe  that  anything  like  me  liad  been  seen  before." 
When  the  people  came  to  visit  him,  as  they  constantly  did,  he 
had  to  provide  for  their  entertainment,  "  and  in  this  respect," 
lie  says,  "  I  was  greatly  assisted  by  my  matches,  as  the  marvel 
of  my  being  able  to  produce  fire  at  my  pleasure  was  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  interest.  If  ever  I  handed  over  a  lucifer 
and  let  them  light  it  themselves,  their  rapture  surpassed  all 
bounds ;  they  never  failed  to  consider  that  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing flames  resided  in  me,  but  their  astonishment  was  very 
greatly  increased  when  they  discovered  that  the  faculty  could 
be  extended  to  themselves.  Giving  the  white  man  credit  for 
being  able  to  procure  fire  or  rain  at  his  own  free  will,  they 
looked  upon  the  performances  as  miracles  unparalleled  since  the 
dawn  of  creation." 

After  a  stay  of  one  day  at  Nganye's  abode,  the  caravan 
moved  on  its  way  southward,  Aboo  oammat'B  intention  now 
being  to  go  entirely  across  the  Niam-Niam  country  to  the 
lands  of  the  Monbuttoo,  with  whose  king,  Munza,  he  was 
acquainted.  The  region  through  which  they  passed  day  after 
day  was  beautiful  in  the  extreme  and  very  fertile,  and  on  every 
side  were  indications  of  a  numerous  and  industrious  population. 
Everything  testified  to  the  fruitfulness  of  tho  soil.    Sweet 
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potatoes,  yams,  and  manioc  wei-e  piled  up  in  heaps,  and  the 
hungry  bearers  foil  upon  them  as  though  toey  were  in  a  hostile 
country,  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  every  encampment  re- 
sembling a  scene  of  rapine  and  plunder. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Niam-Niam  huts  are  much  the 
same  throughout  the  land.  Two,  or  at  most  three,  families 
reside  close  together.  Generally  from  eight  to  twelve  hots  are 
clustered  round  one  common  open  space,  which  is  kept  per- 
fectly clean,  sod  in  the  centre  of  which  is  reared  a  post  upon 
which  the  trophies  of  the  chase  are  hung.  Skulls  of  the  rarest 
kind,  splendid  home  of  antelopes  and  buffaloes,  are  attached  to 
this  standard,  and>  it  must  bo  added,  skolla  of  men  and  withered 
hands  and  feet  I  Oioae  in  the  rear  of  the  huts,  npon  the  level 
ground,  were  the  magazines  for  corn  ;  behind  these  would  be 
seen  a  circle  of  rokko  fig-trees,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  for 
clothing.  Farther  in  the  background  might  be  noticed  a  per- 
fect enclosure  of  paradise-figs ;  then  in  wider  circumference 
the  plantations  of  manioc  and  maize ;  and,  lastly,  the  outlying 
fields  of  eleusine,  extending  to  the  compound  next  beyond. 

To  the  above-mentioned  practice  of  hanging  their  trophies 
on  posts  near  their  huts,  Scnweiuf  urth  was  indebted  for  many 
additions  to  his  iiateological  collection.  And  at  Diamvonoo,  in 
securing  some  skulls  of  the  chimpanzee  (whicli  are  killed  in  great 
□  umbers  in  the  neighborhood),  lie  came  upon  convincing  proof 
of  the  caimibalism  of  the  natives.  Close  to  the  huts,  amongst 
the  piles  of  refuse,  were  human  bones,  which  bore  nnmistaka- 
ble  evidence  of  having  been  subjected  to  the  hatchet  or  the 
knife ;  and  all  around  upon  the  branches  of  the  neighboring 
trees  were  hanging  human  feet  and  hands  more  than  h^  shriv- 
elled into  a  skeleton  condition,  but  being  as  yet  only  partially 
dry,  they  polluted  the  atmosphere  with  a  revolting  and  intolei'a- 
ble  stench. 

On  the  6th  of  February  they  crossed  the  river  Sway,  which 
Schweinfurth  was  the  first  to  identify  as  the  upper  course  of 
the  Dyoor ;  and  on  March  2d,  after  having  crossed  numerous 
streams  whose  apparently  eccentric  direction  puzzled  him,  he 
made  the  startling  discovery  that  he  was  on  the  watershed  of 
tJie  NUe^  the  first  European  coining  from  the  north  that  had 
ever  yet  traversed  it.  In  March  20th,  after  a  journey  that  had 
lasted  nearly  two  months,  the  latter  part  of  the  time  through 
the  hostile  district  of  the  chief  Wando,  they  reached  the  river 
Welle  on  the  Bouthern  boundary  of  the  Niam-Niam  conntry. 
Aa  he  had  expected,  Schweinfurth  found  that  this  river  dows 
west ;  sod  he  adduces  nearly  conclusive  reasons  for  regarding  it 
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as  the  upper  conrso  of  the  Shai-y,  which  flows  into  Lake  Tsad. 
It  rises  in  the  mouDtaiDs,  j  ast  west  of  the  Albert  Njanza. 

The  Welle  Tvas  crossed  in  Monbuttoo  boats,  aiid  next  day  the 
caravED  eutered  Munza's  capital,  tml;  in  "the  heart  c£ 
Africa." 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  charming  than  that  last  day's  inarch 
which  brought  us  to  the  limits  o£  oar  wanderings.  The  12 
miles  which  led  to  Muuza's  palace  were  miles  enriched  by 
such  beauty  as  might  be  worthy  of  paradise.  They  left  an  im- 
pression upon  my  memory  that  can  never  fade.  Tbe  plantaiu- 
groves  harmonized  so  perfectly  with  the  elnstering  oil-palms 
that  nothing  could  surpass  the  perfection  of  the  scene  ;  whilst 
tiie  ferns  that  adorned  the  countless  stems  in  the  background  of 
the  landscape  enhanced  the  charms  of  the  tmpical  groves.  A 
fresh  and  invigorating  atmosphere  contributed  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it  all,  refreshing  water  and  grateful  shade  being  never 
far  away.  In  front  of  the  native  dwellings  towered  the  splen- 
did figs,  of  which  the  spreading  crowns  defied  the  passage  of 
the  burning  sun.  Anon  we  passed  amidst  jungles  of  Raphia, 
alongside  brooks  crammed  full  of  reeds,  or  through  galleries 
where  the  Pandanns  thrived,  the  road  taking  ns  up-hill  and 
down-hill  in  alternate  undulation.  On  either  hand  there  was 
an  almost  unbroken  series  of  the  idyllic  homes  of  the  people, 
who  hurried  to  their  gates,  and  offered  us  the  choicest  products 
of  their  happy  clime.  .  .  . 

"  And  then,  at  last,  conspicuous  amidst  the  massy  depths  of 
green  we  espied  the  palace  of  the  king.  We  had  reached  a 
broad  valley,  circled  by  plantations,  andshaded  by  some  gigan- 
tic trees  which  had  survived  the  decay  of  the  ancient  wilder- 
ness ;  through  the  lowest  part  meandered  a  transparent  brook. 
We  did  not  descend  into  the  hollow,  but  halting  on  the  hither 
side,  we  chose  a  station  clear  of  trees,  and  proceeded  without 
delay  to  fix  our  camp.  We  enjoyed  a  view  in  front  of  a  slop- 
ing area,  void  of  grass,  enlivened  with  an  endless  multiplicity  of 
huts,  of  which  the  roofs  of  some  were  like  ordinary  sheds,  and 
those  of  others  of  a  conical  form ;  but  there,  surmounting  all, 
with  extensive  courts  broad  and  imposing,  unlike  anything  we 
had  seen  since  we  left  the  edifices  of  Cairo,  upreared  itself  the 
spacious  pile  of  King  Munza's  dwelling," 

In  less  tlian  an  nour  the  encampment  was  reared,  and 
Schweiufurtii  was  once  more  at  rest  in  a  hospitable  seriba. 

Aboo  Sammat  was  on  intimate  terms  with  King  Munza — 
the  two  had  mutually  pledeed  their  friendship  in  their  blood 
and  called  each  other  by  the  name  of  brother — and  immedi- 
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ntely  paid  the  king  a  long  visit ;   but  Schweinfurth  was  not 
introduced  till  noxtdaj, 

"  The  22d  of  March,  18tO,  waa  the  memorable  date  on  wbic-h 
my  introduction  to  the  king  occnrred.  On  leaving  my  tent, 
my  attention  waa  immediately  attracted  to  the  opposite  slopes, 
and  a  glancK)  at  the  wide  apace  between  the  king's  palace  and 
the  houses  of  his  retinue  was  siiHicient  to  asanre  me  that  un- 
usual animation  prevailed.  Crowds  of  swai-thy  negroes  were 
surging  along  in  groups,  and  ever  and  anon  the  wild  tones  of 
the  kettle-drum  could  he  heai-d  even  where  I  was  standing. 
Somewhat  impatiently  I  stood  awaiting  my  summone  to  the 
king,  but  it  was  already  noon  before  I  was  informed  that  all 
arrangements  were  complete,  and  that  I  was  at  liberty  to  start. 
Aboo  Sammat's  black  Ixidy-^uard  was  sent  to  escort  me,  and 
his  trumpeters  had  orders  to  usher  mo  into  the  royal  presence 
with  a  flourish  of  the  Turkish  reveille.  For  tliooccasion  I  had 
donned  my  solemn  suit  of  black.  With  all  the  solemnity  1 
could,  I  inarched  along ;  three  black  squires  bore  my  rifles  and 
revolverSj  followed  by  a  fourth  with  ray  inevitable  caiie-chair. 
Next  in  order,  and  in  awe-struck  silence,  came  my  Nubian 
servants,  clad  in  festive  gai-ments  of  unspotted  whiteneee,  and 
bearing  in  tiieir  hand  the  offerings  that  had  been  so  long  and 
earef  nUy  reserved  for  his  Monbuttoo  majesty.  ...  As  we  ap- 
proached the  biita,  the  drums  and  trumpets  were  sounded  to  their 
fullest  powers,  and  the  crowds  of  people  pressing  forward  on 
either  hand  left  but  a  narrow  passage  for  our  procession.  We 
bent  our  steps  to  one  of  the  largest  huts,  whidi  fonned  a  kind 
of  palatial  hall  open  like  a  shed  at  both  ends.  Waiting  my 
arrival  hero  was  one  of  the  officers  of  state,  who  acted  as  master 
of  ceremonies.  This  official  took  me  by  the  right  liand,  and, 
without  a  word,  conducted  me  to  the  interior  of  the  hall.  Here, 
like  the  aadience  at  a  coocei-t,  were  arranged  according  to 
their  rank  hundreds  of  nobles  and  courtiers,  each  occupying 
his  own  ornamental  bench  and  decked  out  witli  all  his  war 
ecjuipment  At  the  other  end  of  the  building  a  space  was  left 
for  the  royal  throne,  which  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  other 
benches,  except  that  it  stood  upon  an  outspread  mat ;  behind 
this  bench  was  placed  a  large  support  of  singular  construction, 
i-esting  aa  it  seemed  upon  three  legs,  and  furnished  with  pro- 
jections that  scn-ed  as  props  for  the  back  and  arms  of  the  sit- 
ter ;  this  support  was  tiiicKly  studded  with  copper  rings  and 
nails.  I  requested  that  my  own  chair  might  he  placed  a  few 
paces  from  tlie  royal  bench,  and  there  I  took  my-position,  with 
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tnv  people  standing  or  squatting  behind  me,  and   the  Nubian 

Boldiera  forming  a  guard  ai'onnd. 

For  more  than  an  hour,  Scliweinfurtb  had  to  sit  in  expec- 
tation before  the  vacant  throne.  Manza  was  in  hia  private 
apartment  undergoing  a  process  of  anointing,  frizzling,  and 
bedizening  at  the  hands  of  hie  wives,  in  order  that  he  might 
appear  before  the  stranger  in  al!  the  imposing  splendor  of  hia 
state  attire.  In  the  interval  of  waiting  there  was  a  continaal 
uproar.  The  fitful  beating  of  the  kettle-dnims  and  the  per- 
petual braying  of  the  horns  resonnded  through  the  airy  build- 
ing till  it  snook  ^ain,  and  mingling  with  the  boisterous  strains 
rose  the  voices  of  the  assembleif  courtiers  as  they  whiled  awav 
the  time  in  loud  and  eager  conversation,  of  which  Schweinfurtn 
was  apparently  the  main  topic. 

"  The  hall  itself  was  the  chief  object  that  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. It  was  at  least  a  Inindred  feet  in  length,  fifty  feet  high, 
and  fifty  wide.  It  had  been  quite  recently  completed,  and  3ie 
fresh,  bright  look  of  the  materials  gave  it  anenliveningaspect, 
the  natural  brown  polish  of  the  wood- work  looking  as  though 
it  were  gleaming  with  the  lustre  of  new  varnish.  Close  by 
was  a  second  and  still  more  spacious  hall  which  in  height  was 
only  surpassed  by  the  loftiest  of  the  surrounding  oil-palms ;  but 
this,  although  it  had  only  been  erected  live  years  previously, 
had  already  begun  to  show  symptoms  of  decay,  and  being  en- 
closed on  all  sides  was  dark,  and  therefore  less  adapted  for  a 
f)ublic  spectacla  Considering  tlie  part  of  Africa  in  wliieh  these 
lalls  were  found,  one  might  truly  be  justified  in  calling  them 
wonders  of  the  world ;  I  hardly  know,  with  all  our  building 
resources,  what  material  we  could  have  employed,  except  it  were 
whalebone,  of  sufficient  lightness  and  durability  to  erect  striic- 
tm-es  like  these  royal  halls  of  Munza,  capable  of  withstanding 
the  tropical  storms  and  hurricanes.  The  bold  ai'ch  of  the 
vaulted  roof  was  supported  on  three  long  rows  of  pillara  formed 
from  perfectly  straight  tree-stems:  the  countless  spars  and 
ratters  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  building  being  com- 
posed entirely  of  the  leafy  stalks  of  the  wine-palm.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  a  dark  red-clay  plaster,  as  firm  and  smooth  as 
asphalt.  The  sides  were  enclosed  by  a  low  breastwork,  and 
the  space  between  this  and  the  arching  roof,  which  at  the  sides 
sloped  nearly  to  the  ground,  allowed  Tight  and  air  to  pass  into 
the  building.  Outside,  against  the  breastwork,  stood  crowds 
of  natives  who  were  unable  to  obtain  places  within,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  eagerly  gazing  through  this  opening  at 
the  proceedings.    Officials  with  long  sticks  went  their  rounds 
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and  kept  order  among  the  mob,  making  free  nse  of  tlieir  sticks 
whenever  it  was  necessary  ;  all  boys  who  ventared  uninvited 
into  the  ball  being  beaten  back  as  trespassers." 

At  length  there  was  a  running  to  and  fro  of  heralds,  mar- 
shale,  antTpolice.  The  thronging  masses  flock  toward  the  en- 
trance, and  silence  is  proclaimed!  The  king  is  close  at  baud. 
"  Then  come  the  trnmpeters  flourishing  away  on  their  bwe 
ivory  horns ;  then  the  ringers  swinging  their  cumbrous  belE ; 
and  now,  with  a  long,  Arm  stride,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left,  wild,  romantic,  picturesque  alike  in  mien  and 
attire,  comes  tiie  tawny  CEesar  himself  f  He  was  followed  by 
lifty  of  his  favorite  wives.  Without  vouchsafing  me  a  glance, 
he  flung  himself  upon  bis  unpretending  chair  of  state,  and  sat 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  feet.  ...  I  could  now  feast  my 
eyes  upon  the  fantastic  figure  of  the  ruler.  I  was  intensely 
interested  in  gazing  upon  the  sovereign  of  whom  it  was  com- 
monly reported  that  his  daily  food  was  human  fieeh.  With 
arms  and  legs,  neck  and  breast,  all  bedizened  with  copper  rings, 
chains,  and  other  strange  devices,  and  with  a  great  copper  cres- 
cent at  the  top  of  his  bead,  the  potentate  gleamed  with  a  sbiin- 
mer  that  was  to  our  ideas  unworthy  of  royalty,  but  savored  too 
much  of  the  magazines  of  civic  opulence,  reminding  one  almost 
unavoidably  of  a  well-kept  kitchen  1  His  appearance,  however, 
was  decidedly  marked  with  bis  nationality,  for  every  adorn- 
ment that  be  had  about  him  belonged  exclusively  to  Central 
Africa,  as  none  but  the  fabrications  of  his  native  land  are 
deemed  worthy  of  adorning  the  person  of  a  king  of  the  Mon- 
buttoo.  Agreeably  to  the  national  fashion,  a  plumed  hat  rested 
on  the  top  of  his  chignon,  and  soared  a  foot  and  a  half  above 
his  head ;  this  hat  was  a  narrow  cylinder  of  closely  plaited 
reeds;  it  was  ornamented  with  three  layers  of  red  parrots' 
feathers,  and  crowned  with  a  plume  of  the  same ;  there  was 
no  brim,  but  the  copper  crescent  projected  from  the  front  lite 
the  vizor  of  a  Korman  helmet.  The  muscles  of  Munza's  eai-s 
were  pierced,  and  copper  bars  as  thick  as  the  flnger  inserted  in 
the  cavities.  The  entire  body  was  smeared  with  the  nativo 
unguent  of  powdered  cam-wood,  which  converted  the  original 
bright  brown  tint  of  the  skin  into  the  color  that  is  so  conspic- 
uous on  ancient  Pompeian  halls.  With  the  exception  of  being 
of  an  unusually  fine  texture,  bis  single  garment  difiei-ed  in  no 
respect  from  what  was  worn  throughout  the  country  ;  it  con- 
sisted of  a  lai^  piece  of  fig-bark  impregnated  with  tlie  same 
dye  that  served  as  his  cosmetic,  and  this,  falling  in  graceful 
folds  about  his  body,  formed  breeches  and  waistcoat  all  in  one. 
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Eonnd  thongs  of  biiffalo-hide,  with  heavy  copper  balls  attached 
to  the  ends,  were  fastened  round  the  waist  in  a  linge  knot,  and 
like  a  girdle  held  the  coat,  which  was  neatly  hemmed.  .  •.  . 
Around  the  king's  neck  hung  a  coppej-  ornament  made  in  little 
points  which  radiated  like  beams  all  over  his  chest;  on  his  bare 
arms  were  strange- looking  pendants  which  in  sliape  could  only 
be  compared  to  drnra-stieks  with  rings  at  the  end.  Half-way  up 
the  lower  part  of  the  arms  and  just  oelow  tho  knee  were  three 
bright,  horny-looking  circlets  cut  out  of  hippopotamus-hide, 
likewise  tipped  with  copper.  As  a  symbol  of  his  dignity  Man- 
za  wielded  in  his  right  hand  the  sickle-shaped  Alonbuttoo 
Bcimetai',  in  tliis  case  only  an  ornamental  weapon,  and  made  of 
pure  copper." 

Mnnza  was  a  man  about  40  years  of  age,  of  a  fair  height, 
of  a  slim  but  powerful  build,  and,  like  tie  rest  of  hie  countrj- 
men,  stiff  and  erect  in  figure.  His  features  were  far  from  pre- 
possessing, but  had  a  Nero-like  expression  that  told  of  cruelty, 
ennui,  and  satiety.  As  soon  as  lie  had  taken  his  seat,  two  little 
tables,  beautifully  carved,  were  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
thi-oue,  and  on  these  stood  the  dainties  of  which  he  continually 
partook,  bnt  which  were  carefully  concealed  by  napkins  of  fig- 
iWk;  in  addition  to  tliese  tables,  some  really  artistic  fiasks  of 
porous  clay  were  brought  in  full  of  drinking-water.  A  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  before  the  king  looked  directly  at  the 
palo-faced  man  with  the  long  hair  and  tho  tight  black  clothes, 
who  now  for  the  firet  time  appeared  before  him.  The  wild 
uproar  of  the  courtiers  still  continued,  and  Munza,  sitting  in  a 
careless  attitude,  only  raised  his  eyes  now  and  then  from  their 
fixed  stare  upon  the  ground  as  though  to  scan  the  whole  as- 
semblage, but  in  reality  to  take  stray  glances  at  the  stranger's 
person,  and  in  this  way,  little  by  little,  be  satisiiGd  his  cnrios- 
ity.  "  I  could  not  help  marvelling  at  the  uomposiire  of  this 
wild  African,  and  wondering  where  in  the  world  he  could  have 
learned  his  dignity  and  selr-possession."  At  length  the  mon- 
arch began  to  ask  some  questions;  but  as  every  sentence  bad 
to  be  translated  into  the  Zandey  dialect  and  tlien  into  Arabic, 
the  conversation  was  necessarily  brief  and  commonplace.  At 
the  close,  Schweinfurth's  servants  brought  forth  the  presents  he 
had  brought  and  laid  them  at  the  king's  feet.  Mnnza  regarded 
them  with  great  attention,  bnt  without  committiilg  himself  to 
any  audible  expression  of  approval ;  hut  his  fifty  wives,  who  were 
seated  on  stools  arranged  benind  his  throne,  gave  vent  to  shouts 
of  delight  as  a  double  mirror,  which  both  magnitied  and  reduced 
wliat  it  reflected,  was  passed  admiringly  from  hand  to  hand. 
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"The  performances  tliatlmd  been  prepared  for  our  entertaiii- 
meat  now  uoiDuienced.  Fii'st  of  all  a  couple  of  hom-blowere 
stepped  forward,  and  proceeded  to  execute  solos  upon  their  in- 
struments. These  men  were  advanced  proHcients  in  their  art, 
and  brough  forth  sounds  of  such  power,  compass,  and  flexibil- 
ity tliat  they  could  be  modulated  from  sounds  like  the  roar  of 
a  nnngry  lion,  or  the  trumpeting  of  an  infuriated  elephant, 
down  to  tones  which  might  be  compared  to  the  sighing  of  the 
breeze  or  to  a  lover's  whisper.  .  .  ,  Next  appeared  a  number 
of  professional  singers  and  jesters,  and  amongst  them  a  little 
plump  fellow,  who  acted  the  part  of  a  pantomime  clown,  and 
jumped  about  luid  turned  somersaults  till  his  limbs  looked  like 
the  arms  of  a  windmill ;  he  was  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  bushy  tufts  and  pigtails,  and  altogether  his  appearance 
was  so  excessively  ludicrous  that,  to  the  inward  delight  of  tlie 
king,  I  bui-st  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter.  .  ,  .  His  jokes  and 
pranks  seemed  never-euding,  and  he  was  permitted  to  take  lib- 
erties with  every  one,  not  even  excepting  Munza  himself.  .  .  . 
The  next  episode  consisted  of  the  performances  of  a  eunuch, 
who  formed  a  butt  for  the  wit  of  the  spectators.  How  Mnnza 
bad  oomo  into  possession  of  this  creature  no  one  seemed  to 
know,  and  I  conld  only  learn  that  he  was  employed  in  the 
inner  parts  of  the  palace.  .  .  .  But  the  most  important  part 
of  the  programme  was  resen'ed  for  the  end:  Munza  was  to 
make  an  oration.  Whtbt  all  the  audience  remained  quietly 
seated  on  tlieirstools  and  benches,  up  jumped  the  king,  loosened 
his  coat,  cleared  his  throat,  and  commenced  his  narangne. 
Of  course  I  could  not  understand  a  single  word ;  but  from 
what  I  could  see  and  hear,  it  was  evident  that  Munza  endeav- 
ored to  be  choice  and  emphatic  in  his  language,  as  not  only 
did  he  often  correct  himself,  but  he  made  pauses  after  the  sen- 
tences that  he  intended  to  be  impressive,  to  allow  for  the  ap- 
plause of  his  auditors.  Then  the  shout  of  '  Ee,  ee,  tuhuppy, 
tchnppy,  ee,  Munza,  ee'  resounded  from  every  throat,  and  tha 
musical  instruments  caught  up  the  strain  untd  the  uproar  was 
truly  demoniacal.  .  .  .  The  kettle-dmms  and  horns  now 
struck  up  a  livelier  and  more  rhythmical  strain,  and  Munza  as- 
sumed a  new  character  and  proceeded  to  beat  time  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  a  conductor.  His  baton  was  something  like  a 
baby's  rattle,  and  consisted  of  a  hollow  sphere  of  basket-work 
filled  with  pebbles  and  sliells,  and  attached  to  a  stick.'*  When 
the  mnsic  ceased,  Schweinfurth  took  his  leave  just  as  Munza 
had  commenced  a  new  oration. 

Oq  a  Bubsequont  occasion  he  was  present  at  an  entertain- 
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ment  in  celebration  of  a  victoiy  which  one  of  Mnnza's  cap- 
tains bad  obtained  over  a  Deigbboring  tribe ;  and  we  reprodnce 
liis  account  here  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  barbaric 
splendor  of  thia  Central  African  cwurt ; — "  The  early  part  of  the 
day  was  cold  and  rainy ;  but  quite  betimes,  the  Bbouts  and 
cheers  that  i-ang  around  the  camp  told  us  that  the  rejoicing 
had  already  begun,  'towards  mid-day,  news  was  brought  that 
the  excitement  was  reaching  its  climax,  and  that  the  Eing 
himself  was  dancing  in  the  presence  of  his  numerous  wives 
and  coui'tiers.  Pnttine  on  a  long  black  frock-coat  as  the  most 
appropriate  costume  for  the  occasion,  I  bent  my  steps  to  the 
noble  saloon,  which  resounded  again  with  the  ringing  echoes 
of  uproarions  clieers  aud  clanging  music.  The  scene  that 
awaited  me  was  unique.  Witlim  the  ball  there  was  a  spa^ 
clous  square  left  free,  around  which  the  fifty  royal  wives  were 
seated,  in  a  single  row  on  their  little  stoola,  having  painted 
themselves  in  honor  of  the  occasion  with  the  most  elaborate 
care ;  they  were  applauding  most  vigorously,  clapping  their 
hands  witli  all  their  might.  Behind  the  women  stood  an  array 
of  warriors  in  full  accoutrement,  and  their  lines  of  lances  were 
a  frontier  of  defence.  Every  mnaical  accompaniment  to  which 
the  resources  of  the  court  could  reach  had  all  been  summoned, 
and  there  was  a  m&lie  of  gongs  and  kettle-drums,  timbrels  and 
trumpets,  horns  and  bells.  Dancine  there  in  the  midst  of  all, 
a  wondrous  sight,  was  the  King  himself.  .  .  .  His  dancing 
was  furious.  Hia  arms  dashed  themselves  furiously  in  every 
direction,  though  always  marking  the  time  of  the  music; 
whilst  his  legs  exhibited  all  the  contortion  of  an  acrobat's, 
being  at  one  moment  stretched  out  horizontally  to  the  ground, 
and  at  the  next  pointed  upwards  and  elevated  in  the  air.  The 
music  ran  on  in  a  wild  and  monotonous  strain,  and  the  women 
raised  tiieir  hands  and  clapped  together  their  open  palms  to 
mark  the  time.     For  what  length  of  time  this  dance  had  been 

Sing  on  I  did  not  quite  nnderatand  ■  I  only  know  that  I  found 
unza  raving  in  the  hall  with  all  the  mad  excitement  of  the 
most  infatuated  dervish  that  liad  ever  been  seen  in  Cairo. 
Moment  after  moment  it  seemed  aa  if  the  enthusiast  must 
stagger,  and,  foaming  at  the  moutli,  fall  down  in  a  fit  of 
epilepsy ;  but  nervous  energy  seems  greater  in  Central  Africa 
than  among  the  '  hashishit  "of  the  north  :  a  slight  pause  at  the 
end  of  halt  an  hour,  and  all  his  strength  revived  ;  once  again 
would  commence  the  dance,  and  continue  imslackened  and  . 
imwearied."  An  end  was  finally  put  to  it  by  the  sudden 
coming  on  of  a  tropical  storm. 
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Schweioiurtli  bogan  immediately,  with  his  customary  ar- 
dor, the  study  of  the  habits  and  cnetoms  of  the  Monbiit- 
too,  meaEuriDg  their  bodies,  watching  their  daily  life,  and 
buying  specimens  of  their  weapons,  handicraft,  ornaments, 
tools,  etc.,  not  excepting  the  human  Bkulls  that  remained  over 
from  their  meals.  And  if  be  felt  an  interest  in  them,  their 
cariosity  abont  him  was  not  less  eager.  Day  after  day  crowds 
besieged  his  tent,  of  whom  many  Drought  their  benches,  aiid 
rang^  them  in  rows  before  the  opening,  watehing  in  silent 
eagemesB  his  every  movement.  At  length  he  was  obliged  to 
encircle  his  tent  with  a  thorn-hedge  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
inqtiisitive  nativeB,  and,  this  failing,  he  fired  some  trains  of  gun- 
powder, and  even  touched  off  a  few  Bhella,  in  the  hope  of 
scaring  them  away.  This  being  ineffectual  also,  he  appealed 
to  Aboo  Sammat,  who  assigned  him  a  guard  of  soldiers,  "  But 
even  this  scheme  only  partially  succeeded  j  it  answered  very 
well  as  long  as  I  kept  within  the  bounds  of  my  asylum,  but  I 
had  only  to  venture  beyond,  and  I  found  my  retinue  as  large 
as  ever.  The  majority  of  those  who  harassed  me  in  this  way 
were  women,  who,  £y  keeping  up  with  me  step  by  step, 
thoroughly  bafSed  me  in  all  my  attempts  to  botanize ;  and  if 

Serchance  I  managed  to  get  away  into  the  wood,  they  would 
nd  me  out  and  trample  down  the  rare  flowers  1  had  laboriously 
collected,  till  I  was  almost  driven  to  despair.  When  thus  es- 
corted by  about  a  hundred  women  I  was  marching  down  to 
the  streams  in  the  depths  of  the  valley,  I  might  indulge  the 
fancy  that  I  was  at  the  head  of  a  triumphal  procession,  and  as 
often  as  our  path  led  through  villages  and  farms  the  members 
in  the  train  were  prodigiously  swollen."  This  annoyance  was 
continued  during  the  whole  of  his  stay,  and  he  could  not  steal 
off  into  the  depths  of  the  woods  even  to  bathe  without  discover- 
ing that  curious  eyes  were  spying  out  hia  privacy. 

Tromtheforegomgdescriptiou  of  their  court  and  court  cere- 
monies it  will  already  have  been  perceived  that  the  Monbuttoo 
are  far  above  the  level  of  the  01-dinary  eav^  tribes  of  the  in* 
terior;  and  in  point  of  fact  Schweinfurth  shows  that  they 
have  reached  a  plane  which  makes  it  marvellous  that  they  have 
not  risen  still  higher  in  the  social  scale.  From  the  time  he 
first  reached  the  district  of  the  Gazelle  he  had  heard  of  this 
people  as  holding  a  peculiar  and  prominent  place ;  but  no 
white  traveller  had  over  before  penetrated  to  their  land,  which 
lies  between  the  parallels  of  3°  and  4°  north  latitude,  and  2S° 
and  29°  east  longitude  from  Greenwich.  It  does  not  cover  an 
area  of  more  than  4,000  square  miles,  but  the  population  is  very 
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dense,  and  Schweinfortli  estimates  it  to  be  not  less  than  a 
million.  The  country  of  the  Niam-Niam  constitutes  the  north- 
ern and  north-western  boundaries  of  the  Monbuttoo,  and  is 
separated  from  it  by  the  river  Keebaiy,  which  is  one  of  the 
source  streams  of  the  Welle,  The  government  is  powerfnl  and 
highly  centralized.  Besides  the  King,  sub-chieftains  or 
viceroys  are  distributed  over  various  sections  of  the  country,  and 
these  are  accustomed  to  surround  themselves  with  a  retinue 
and  state  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  king  himself.  Besides 
these  there  are  several  tributary  tribes  lying  to  the  south  and 
Boath-east  The  Monbuttoo  land  is  a  veritable  Eden  upon 
earth,  resembUng  the  description  which  Speke  has  given  of 
Uganda.  "  Unnumbered  eroves  of  plantations  bedeck  the 
geutly-heaving  soil;  oil-palms,  incomparable  in  beauty,  and 
other  monarchs  of  the  stately  woods,  rise  up  aud  spread  their 

florv  over  the  favored  scene ;  along  the  streams  there  is  a 
right  expanse  of  charming  vei'dure,  whilst  a  grateful  nliadow 
ever  overhangs  the  domes  of  the  idyllic  huts."  Notwith- 
standing the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  however,  no  cereals  are 
grown,  and  agriculture  is  confined  to  the  cultivation  of  sesame, 
cassava,  sweet  potatoes,  sugar-cane,  and  especially  tobacco. 
Plantain  is  the  staple  food  and  grows  iu  marvellous  abundance. 
Every  kind  of  cattle-breeding  is  quite  unknown  to  them,  and 
with  the  exception  of  dogs  (considered  a  great  delicacy)  and 
poultry,  the  Monbuttoo  have  no  domestic  animals  at  all.  from 
the  marauding  excursions  with  which  they  harass  their  southern 
neighbors  they  bring  back  a  prodigious  number  of  goats,  but 
they  make  no  attempt  to  rear  them  for  themselves.  Their 
hunting  expeditions  supply  them  with  meat  enough  for  their 
requirements,  their  taste  leading  them  to  give  the  preferouce 
to  elephants,  bufFaloes,  wild-boars,  and  the  laiger  kmds  of  ao- 
telopes. 

while  the  women  attend  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil  and  the 
gathering  of  the  harvest,  the  men,  except  they  be  absent  for 
war  or  hunting,  spend  the  entire  day  in  idleness,  gossiping,  and 
smoking  their  pipes.  Smiths  work,  of  course,  is  done  by  the 
men,  and  although  tlieir  instruments  are  as  primitive  as  those 
of  the  Bongo,  their  lances,  spades,  chains,  etc.,  are  wonderful 
specimens  of  manipulative  skill.  The  pottery  is  made  exclu- 
sively by  the  women.  Wood-carving  (which  is  carried  to  great 
perfection)  and  basket-weaving  are  performed  indifferently  by 
either  sex.  Musical  instruments  are  not  touched  bv  the  women. 
The  universal  form  of  salutation  wnsista  of  holding  out  tie 
right  hand  and  saying  "Glassiggy,"  and   at  the  same   time 
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crschiQg  the  jointa  of  the  middle  fingers.     The  two  sexes  con- 
duct themselves  towards  each  other  with  an  exceaaiv©  freedom, 


women  being  beyond  measnre  obtniBive  and  familiar. 
Polygamy  is  unlimited,  bnt  ■fidelity  to  the  marriage  obligations 
on  the  part  of  the  wives  seems  to  be  but  little  known.  To- 
wards their  husbands,  indeed,  they  exhibit  the  highest  decree 
of  independence;  the  position  of  the  men  in  the  lioneehold  is 
illustrated  by  their  reply  to  every  request  to  sell  auytliing  as  a 
curiosity,  "Oh I  ask  my  wife :  it  ia  hers."  Circumcision  is 
practised,  but  the  operation  is  not  performed  till  the  age  of 
puberty. 

The  complexion  of  the  Monbuttoo  is  of  a  lighter  tint  than 
that  of  any  Known  native  of  Central  Africa ;  and  another  char- 
acteristic quite  peculiar  to  them  is  that  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  the  population  have  light  hair.  "  This  combination  of 
light  hair  and  skin  gives  to  ttie  Monbuttoo  a  position  distinct 
from  all  the  natives  of  the  Northern  part  of  Africa,  witii  the 
single  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  Moi^dcco,  amongst  whom 
fair-haired  individuals  are  fer  from  uncommon."  The  art  of 
weaving  is  unknown  to  the  Monbuttoo,  and  their  only  material 
for  clothing  is  the  bark  of  the  rokko  fig-tree.  By  a  partial 
maceration  and  a  good  deal  of  thrashing,  they  contrive  to  give 
the  bark  the  appearance  of  a  thick,  dose  fabric,  which  in  its 
rough  condition  is  of  a  gray  color,  but  after  being  soaked  in  a 
decoction  of  wood  acquires  a  reddish-brown  hue,  something 
like  ordinary  woollen  stuff.  Fastened  at  the  waist  with  a  girdle, 
one  of  these  pieces  of  bark  is  snfiicient  to  clothe  the  body,  from 
the  breast  downward  to  the  knees,  with  a  very  effective  substi- 
tute for  drapery.  The  women,  however,  go  almost  entirely 
naked  ;  they  wear  nothing  but  a  piece  of  piautain-leaf  or  bark 
about  the  size  of  the  hand  attached  to  the  front  of  tlieir  girdle, 
the  rest  of  the  body  being  figured  in  elaborate  patterns  by 
means  of  a  black  gum  obtained^  from  a  plant.  Whenever  they 
go  out,  they  carry  across  their  arm  a  strap  which  they  lay  across 
their  laps  on  sitting  down.  The  straps  or  scarfs  are  about  a 
foot  wide,  and  as  ttiey  foi'm  their  first  attempt  at  weaving,  their 
texture  is  of  the  clumsiest  order ;  they  are  appropriated  to  the 
farther  use  of  fastening  infants  to  their  mothers'  back.  At  the 
great  festivals,  every  Monbuttoo  lady  endeavors  to  outshine  her 
compeers,  and  accordingly  paints  her  entire  body  in  an  almost 
iuexhanstible  variety  of  patterns.  The  patterns  last  about  two 
days,  when  they  are  carefully  rubbed  oft  and  replaced- by  new 
designs.  Instead  of  this  paint  the  men  use  a  cosmetic  pi-epare<l 
from  pulverized  cam-wood,  which  is  mixed  with  fat  and  nibbed 
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over  tho  whole  body.  The  wiffure  of  both  sexes  is  aUke ;  the 
hair  of  tlie  top  and  back  of  the  head  is  mounted  up  into  a  long 
cylindrical  chignon,  and  being  fastened  on  the  inside  witli 
reeds,  slopes  backward  in  a  Elanting  direction.  On  the  top  of 
their  chignons  the  men  wear  cj-lindrical  straw  hats  adorned 
with  feathers,  which  follow  the  slanting  direction  of  the  chig- 
nons ;  but  the  women  wear  no  hats,  decorating  their  chignons 
with  little  hair-pins  attached  to  conibsmade  of  porcupine  quills. 
Carved  benches  are  the  ordinary  seats  of  the  men,  but  the 
women  use  stools  that  have  but  one  foot.  Wlien  paying  a  visit 
or  going  to  a  public  gathering  the  men  make  their  slaves  carry 
their  benches  for  them,  as  it  is  their  custom  never  to  sit  upon 
the  ground,  not  even  when  it  is  covered  with  mats. 

The  care  given  by  the  Moubuttoo  to  the  prepai-ation  of  their 
food  betokens  their  higher  grade  of  culture.  For  spices  they 
make  use  of  the  capsicum,  the  Malaglietta  pepper,  and  tho  fruit 
of  two  hitherto  unspecified  Solanese ;  ana  mushrooms  are  in 
common  use  for  the  preparation  of  their  sauces.  All  their 
food  is  prepai'cd  by  the  admixture  of  oil  from  the  oil-palme ; 
and  from  tne  fat  thick  bodies  of  the  male  white  auts  they  boil 
out  a  greasy  substance  which  is  bright  and  transparent,  and  has 
a  taste  perfectly  unobjectionable. 

"  But  of  most  universal  employment  aitiong  them  is  human 
fat,  and  this  brings  our  observatious  to  the  climax  of  their  culi- 
nary practices.  The  cannibalism  of  the  Monbuttoo  is  the  moet 
prominent  of  all  known  natives  of  Africa.  Sun-oonded  as  they 
are  by  a  number  of  tribes  who  are  blacker  than  themselves,  and 
consequently  held  in  great  contempt,  they  have  just  the  oppor- 
tunity which  they  want  for  carrying  on  their  expeditions  of  war 
and  plunder,  which  result  in  tho  acquisition  of  a  booty  which  is 
especially  coveted  by  them,  consisting  of  liuman  flesh.  The 
carcasses  of  all  wlio  fall  in  battle  are  distributed  upon  the  battle- 
field, and  are  prepared,  by  drying,  for  transpoitation  to  the 
homes  of  tlie  conquerors.  They  drive  their  prisoners  before 
them,  without  remorse,  as  butcheis  would  dri^e  sheep  to  the 
shambles,  and  these  are  only  reserved  to  fall  victims  on  a  later 
day  to  their  terrible  and  sickening  greediness.  .  .  .  The 
uumerous  skulls  now  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  in  Berlin  are 
simply  tho  remains  of  their  repasts  which  I  purchased  one  after 
another  for  bits  of  co])per,  and  go  far  to  prove  tliat  the  can- 
nibalism of  the  Monbuttoo  is  unsurpassed  by  any  nation  in  the 
world.  But  with  it  all,  the  Monbuttoo  are  a  noble  race  of 
men ;  men  who  display  a  certain  natural  pride,  and  are  endowed 
with  an  intellect  and  judgment  such  as  few  natives  of    the 
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AfrieaD  wilderness  can  boast ;  men  to  whom  one  may  pnt  a 
reasonable  question,  and  who  will  return  a  reasonable  answer." 
It  was  dni'ing  hia  stay  in  Monbuttoo-land  that  Schweinfiirth 
made  the  diseovery  which  has  rendered  him  famous :  solved  the 
myth  of  two  thousand  years,  and  obtained  positive  proof  of  the 
existence  of 

Toe  Pygmies. 

As  early  as  during  his  journey  up  the  Nile  from  Khartoom 
he  had  h^ird  the  Nubian  people  gossiping  about  these  "  people 
of  immortal  myth  "and  throughout  his  stay  in  the  Seribas  of 
the  Bongo  territory  he  was  continually  hearing  stories  which 
seemed  to  localize  their  home  as  far  to  the  south  of  the  Niam- 
Niam.  The  rumors  grew  in  definiteness  as  he  penetrated 
farther  and  farther  to  the  southwai-d,  and  now  at  the  court  of 
Munza  the  positive  evidence  was  submitted  to  his  eyes. 

"  Several  days  elapsed  after  taking  up  my  residence  by  the 
palace  of  the  Monbuttoo  king  without  my  having  a  chance 
to  get  a  view  of  the  dwarfs,  Whose  fame  had  so  keenly  excited 
my  curiosity.  My  people,  however,  assured  me  that  they  had 
seen  them.  I  remonstrated  "Avith  them  for  not  having  secured 
me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  myself,  and  for  not  bringing 
them  into  contact  with  me.  I  obtained  no  other  reply  but  that 
the  dwarfs  were  too  timid  to  come.  After  a  few  mornings  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  shouting  in  the  camp,  and  I  learned 
that  Aboo  Sammat  had  sui-prised  one  of  the  Pygmies  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  king,  and  was  conveying  him,  in  spite  of  his 
strenuous  resistance,  straight  to  my  tent.  I  looked  np,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  t"lie  strange  little  creature,  perched 
upon  Aboo  Sammat's  right  shoulder,  nervously  hugging  his 
head,  and  casting  glances  of  alarm  in  every  direction.  Aboo 
Sammat  soon  deposited  him  in  the  seat  of  honor.  A  royal  in- 
terpreter was  stationed  at  his  side.  Eagerly,  and  without  loss 
of  time,  I  proceeded  to  take  his  portrait.  I  pressed  him  with 
innumerable  questions,  but  to  ask  for  information  was  an  easier 
matter  altogether  than  to  get  an  answer.  There  was  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  remain  at  rest,  and  I  comd  only 
succeed  by  exhibiting  a,  store  of  pi-esenta.  tinder  the  impres- 
aion  that  the  opportunity  might  not  occur  again,  I  bribed  the 
interpreter  to  exercise  his  inffueuce  to  pacify  the  little  man,  and 
to  induce  him  to  lay  aside  any  fear  of  me  that  he  might  enter- 
tain. Altogether  we  succeeded  so  well  that  in  a  couple  of 
liours  the  Pygmy  had  been  measured,  sketched,  feasted,  pre- 
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Bented  with  a  variety  of  gifts,  and  subjected  to  a  minnte  eate- 
chiara  of  Bearchiiig  queetions. 

"His  name  was  Adimokoo.  He  was  the  head  of  a  small 
colony  which  was  located  about  half  a  leamie  from  the  royal 
reeideiice.  With  his  own  lipe  I  heai'd  him  assert  that  the 
name  of  his  nation  was  Akka,  and  1  leamt  fnrther  that  they 
inhabit  large  districts  to  the  south  of  the  Monbattoo,  between 
lat.  2°  and  P  K.  A  portion  of  them  are  subject  to  the  Monbnt- 
t(K)  king,  who,  desirous  of  enhancing  the  splendor  of  hia  court 
by  any  available  natural  curiosities,  had  compelled  several 
families  of  the  Pygmies  to  settle  in  the  vicinity.  .  .  . 

"  In  reply  to  my  question  put  to  Adimokoo  ae  to  where  hia 
conutry  was  situated,  pointing  toward  the  S.  S.  E.,  he  said, 
'  Two  days'  journey  and  you  come  to  the  village  of  Mummery ; 
on  the  third  day  you  will  reach  the  river  Nalobe ;  the  fourth 
day  you  arrive  at  the  ftret  of  the  village  of  the  Akka.' 

" '  What  do  you  call  the  rivers  of  your  country  % ' 

" '  They  are  the  Nalobe,  the  Namerikoo,  and  the  Eddoopa.' 

" '  Have  you  any  rivers  as  large  as  the  Welle  % ' 

" '  No ;  ours  are  small  rivers,  and  they  all  flow  into  the 
Welle.' 

" '  Are  you  all  one  people,  or  ase  you  divided  into  separate 
tribes  % ' 

"  To  this  inquiry  Adimokoo  replied  by  a  sadden  gesture,  as 
if  to  indicate  the  vastness  of  their  extent,  and  commenced 
enumerating  the  tribes  one  after  another.  '  There  are  the 
Navapnkah,  the  Navatipeh,  the  Vabingisso,  the  Avazubeh,  the 
Avagowumba,  the  Baudoa,  the  Mamomoo,  and  the  Aga- 
bundah.' 

" '  How  many  kingfl  ? '    I  asked. 

"  '  Nine '  he  said ;  but  I  could  only  make  out  the  names  of 
Oaleema,  Beddeh,  Tindaga,  and  Mazembi. 

"  My  next  endeavor  was  directed  to  discover  whether  he 
was  acquainted  in  any  way  with  the  dwarf  races  that  have 
been  mentioned  by  previous  ti-avellers,  and  whose  homes  I 
presumed  would  be  somewhere  in  this  part  of  Africa.  .  .  .  My 
question,  however,  only  elicited  a  comical  gesture  of  bewilder- 
ment and  a  vague  inquiiy, '  What  is  that  ? '  Equally  unavailing 
were  all  my  OTorts  to  obtain  answers  of  any  precision  to  the 
series  of  questions  which  I  invented,  taking  my  hints  from 
Petermann  and  Haasenstein's  map  of  Central  Africa,  so  that  I 
was  obliged  to  give  up  my  geographical  inquiries  in  despair 
and  turn  to  other  topics.  But  in  reality  there  did  not  occur 
any  subject  whatever  on  which   I  obtained   any  information 
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worth  recordiui;.  At  leDgtb,  after  having  submitted  so  long  to 
my  curious  and  peraistent  questionings,  the  patience  of  Adi- 
mokoo  was  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  he  made  a  frantic  leap  in 
his  endeavor  to  escape  from  the  tent.  Surrounded,  however, 
by  an  inquisitive  crowd  of  Bongo  and  Nubians,  he  was  unable 
to  effect  his  purpose,  and  was  compelled,  against  his  will,  to 
remain  a  little  louger.  After  a  time  a  geutle  persuasion 
was  brought  to  bear,  and  he  was  induced  to  go  throiigh 
some  of  the  characteristic  evolutions  of  his  war-dances.  He 
was  di'eesed,  like  the  Moubuttoo,  in  a  i-obko  coat  and  plumed 
hat,  and  was  aimed  with  a  miniature  lance  as  well  as  witlt 
a  bow  and  arrow.  His  length  1  found  to  be  4  feet  10  inches, 
and  this  I  reckon  to  be  the  average  measurement  of  his 
race. 

"  Although  I  had  repeatedly  been  astonished  by  witnessing 
the  war-dauces  of  the  Miam-Niam,  I  confess  that  my  amaze- 
ment was  greater  than  ever  when  I  looked  upon  tlie  exhibition 
which  the  Pygmy  afforded.  In  spite  of  his  huge,  bloat«d 
belly  and  short,  bandy  legs — in  spite  of  his  age,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  considerable — Adimqkoo'a  agility  was  perrectly 
marvellous,  and  I  could  not  help  wondering  whether  cranes 
would  ever  be  likely  to  contend  witli  such  creatui-es.  The 
little  man's  leaps  and  attitudes  were  accompanied  by  such 
lively  and  grotesque  varieties  of  expression  that  the  spectators 
shook  again  and  held  their  sides  with  laughter.  The  interpreter 
explained  that  the  Akka  jump  about  in  the  grass  like  grasshop- 
pers, and  that  they  are  so  nimble  that  they  shoot  their  arrows 
into  an  elephant's  eye  and  drive  their  lances  into  their  bel- 
lies. .  .  . 

"Adimokoo  returned  home  laden  wrth  presents.  I  mado 
him  nnderstan4  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  all  his  people,  and 
promised  that  they  would  lose  nothing  by  coming.  On  the 
following  day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  two  of  the 
younger  men.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  sketching  their  like- 
nesses, and  the  portrait  of  one  of  them  is  inserted  here.  After 
they  had  once  gotten  over  their  alarm,  some  or  other  of  the 
Akka  came  to  me  almost  every  day.  As  exceptional  cases,  t 
observed  that  some  individuals  were  of  a  taller  stature  ;  but 
upon  investigation  I  always  ascertained  that  this  was  the  result 
01  intermarriage  with  the  Monbatt(X>  amongst  whom  they  re- 
sided. My  sadden  departure  from  Munza's  abode  interrupted 
me  completely  in  my  study  of  this  intei-esting  people,  and  1 
was  compelled  to  leave  before  I  had  fully  mastered  the  details 
of  then-  peculiarities.     I  regi-et  that  I  never  chanced  to  see  one 
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of  the  Akka  women,  and  still  more  tliat  my  visit  to  their  dwell- 
ings was  postponed  fmm  clay  to  day  until  the  opportunity  was 
Inst  altogether. 
"  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  a  rencontre  which  I  had  with 
several  hundred  Akka  war- 
riors, and  could  very  heart- 
ily wish  that  the  circom- 
stMices  had  permitted  mo 
to  give  a  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  the  sc-ene. 
King  MiiDza's  brother, 
Mummery,  who  was  a  kind 
of  viceroy  in  the  sonthem 
sections  of  his  dominions, 
and  to  whom  the  Akka 
'  were  tributary,  was  just  re- 
turning to  tho  court  from 
a  snccesafiil  campaign 
against  the  black  Momvoo. 
Accompanied  by  a  large 
band  of  soldiers,  amongst 
whom  was  included  a  corps 
of  Pygmies,  he  was  convey- 
ing tiie  bulk  of  the  booh' 
to  his  royal  master.  It 
happened  on  the  day  in 
question  that  I  had  been 
makiuir  a  long  excursion 
with  my  Niam-Niam  serv- 
ants, and  had  heard  nothing 
of  Mummery'sarrival.  To- 
ward sunset  I  was  passing 
along  the  extensive  village 
on  my  return  to  my  qnar- 
BOMST  THR  AKKA.  ters,  whcu,  just  as  I  reachcd 

the  wide,  open  space  in 
front  of  the  royal  halls,  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  what  I 
uonjectnred  must  be  a  crowd  of  impudent  boys,  who  received 
me  with  a  sort  of  bravado  fight.  They  pointed  their  arrows 
towards  me,  and  behaved  generally  in  a  manner  at  which  I 
could  not  help  feeling  somewhat  irritated,  as  it  betokened  un- 
warrantable liberty  and  intentional  disrespect.  My  misappre- 
hension  was  soon  corrected  by  the  Niam-Niam  people  about 
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me.  '  They  are  Tikkitikki,' "  said  they ;  '  yon  imagine  that 
they  are  boys,  but  in  trutb  they  are  men ;  nay,  men  that  can 
fight.'  At  this  moment  a  seasonable  greeting  from  Mummery 
drew  me  off  from  any  apprehension  on  my  part,  and  from 
any  farther  contemplation  of  the  remarkable  spectacle  before 
me.  In  ray  own  mind  I  resolved  that  I  would  minutely 
inspect  the  camp  of  the  new-comers  on  tlie  following  morning ; 
but  I  had  reckoned  without  my  lioat :  before  dawn  ilummery 
and  his  contingent  of  Pygmies  had  taken  their  departure,  and 
thos, 

'  Idke  the  baseleu  fabric  of  a  Tision,' 

this  people,  so  near  and  yet  so  nnattainable,  had  vanished  once 
more  into  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  innermost  continent." 

Sehweinfurth  eame  into  possession  of  one  of  these  Akka,  in 
a  rather  cnrious  way.  He  nad  brought  with  him  two  dogs  of 
the  common  Bongo  breed,  but  so  mnch  larger  than  the  mean 
little  CHI'S  of  the  Monbuttoo  that  they  had  awakened  the  cupid- 
ity of  the  king,  who  tried  in  every  way  to  get  possession  of 
them,  and  finally  sent  a  lot  of  male  and  female  slaves  to  ex- 
change for  them.  The  sight  of  these  sn^ested  a  new  idea  to 
Sehweinfurth,  and  he  gave  the  king  one  of  uie  dogs  in  exchange 
for  a  little  Akka  yonth  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  bring  him  to  Europe. 

"  I  succeeded  tolerably  well  in  alleviating  the  pain  of  the 
lad'a  parting  f  i-ora  all  his  old  associations;  the  pain  came  not 
from  any  relnctance  to  part  from  liia  kinsfolk,  but  from  fear 
that  the  white  man  intended  to  eat  him  up  by  providing  him 
with  all  the  good  living  and  bestowing  upon  hun  all  the  atten- 
tion that  lay  in  my  power.  To  reconcile  him  to  his  lot,  I  broke 
through  ail  old  rule.  I  allowed  him  to  be  my  constant  com- 
panion at  my  meals — an  exception  that  I  never  made  in  favor 
of  any  other  native  of  Africa.  Making  it  my  first  care  that  he 
should  be  happy  and  contented,  I  submitted  without  a  murmur 
to  all  the  uncouth  habits  peculiar  to  his  race.  In  Kliartoom  at 
last  I  dressed  him  np  till  he  looked  like  a  little  pasha.  ...  I 
am  Borry  to  record  that  notwithstanding  all  ray  assiduity  and 
attention,  Nsewne  died  in  Berber,  from  a  prolonged  attack  of 
dysentery,  originating  not  so  much  in  any  cliange  of  climate  or. 
alteration  of  his  mode  of  living,  as  in  his  immoderate  excess  in 
eating,  a  propensity  which  no  influence  on  my  part  was  suffi- 
cient to  control.     During  the  last  ten  months  of  his  life,  ray 

•  Tikkitikki  la  the  Hiun-If  iun  denguaUoa  of  tbe  Akka. 
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protege  did  not  make  any  growtli  at  all.  I  think  I  may  there- 
foi-B  prefiume  that  Ins  hci^it  would  never  have  exceeded  four 
foet  sevea  inches,  which  was  his  measurement  at  the  time  of  his 
death." 

After  careful  analysis  of  his  own  notes,  and  examination  of 
the  writings  of  other  African  explorers,  Dr.  Schweinf urth  con- 
cludes that  the  Akka  are  a  branch  of  a  series  of  dwarf  races 
which  extend  along  the  eqnator  entirely  across  Africa,  and 
may  be  considei-ed  as  the  scattered  remains  of  an  abori^ual 
population  now  hecoming  extinct. 

In  a  fortnight  or  so,  Aboo  Sammat  became  aware  that  he  had 
got  to  the  end  of  Munza's  store  of  ivo^,  and  both  he  and 
Schweinf  iirth  entei-tained  a  very  8tR>ng  desire  to  push  on  still 
farther  to  the  south.  This  desire,  however,  met  "with  the  de- 
cided opposition  of  the  king,  who  naturally  felt  that  the  further 
progress  of  the  Khaitoomers  would  interfere  with  his  monopoly 
of  the  ivory  and  copper  traffic ;  and  as  nothing  could  be  done 
without  his  co-operation,  the  plan  had  to  be  abandoned.  To 
Schweinfurth  the  disappointment  was  very  keen.  At  the  poai- 
sion  at  which  he  had  now  arrived,  he  was  actually  not  more 
than  400  miles  from  Livingstone's  highest  known  terminus, 
and  was  almost  in  sight  of  the  hills  bounding  the  Mwootan,  or 
Albert  N'Yanza  Lake.  The  solution  of  tno  Nile  question 
seemed  absolutely  within  his  grasp,  and  to  turn  back  now  was 
a  bitter  grief,  to  which  it  was  hai-d  to  reconcile  himself.  He 
thinks  that  a  different,  vista  would  have  opened  itself  before 
him,  if  he  "had  been  one  of  those  favored  travellers  who  have 
unlimited  command  of  gold.  An  expedition  fitted  out  with  the 
liberality  of  Speke's  would  liave  been  capable  of  advancing 
fi-om  Munza's  to  the  south  defiant  of  opposition  ;  or,  with  SCk) 
eoldiere  from  Khartoom,  not  liable  to  fever  and  capable  of  ex- 
isting npon  food  of  any  sort,  any  one  could  peneti-ate  as  far  as 
ho  chose.  A  single  traveller,  moreover,  inured  to  the  climate 
and  not  inclined  to  fatness,  could  pi'ohably  travei-se  the  entire 
interior  unmolested.  He  found  all  the  tribes  favorably  disposed 
toward  the  white  man.  With  even  10,000  dollars  in  his  purse, 
he  believes  he  could  have  accomplished  his  wishes ;  but  for  the 
present  he  had  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
reached  the  limit  of  his  southern  journey,  and  that  he  must 
hasten  back  to  the  Seribas  in  Bongo-land,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rainy  season. 

The  camp  was  raised  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  the  return 
joumey,  over  the  same  route  taken  lu  going,  was  made  without 
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any  incident  of  special  importance,  except  a.  fight  wit)i  the 
Niam-Niam  in,  Wando's  territory,  in  wliich  Aboo  sammat  was 
badly  wounded.*  The  Seriba  on  the  north  border  of  the 
Niara-Niara  country  wae  reached  on  May  2d,  and  here  Schweiii- 
furth  remained  for  several  weeks,  while  Aboo  Sammat  went 
out  to  punish  liia  enemies.  Aboo  Sammat's  bead  Seriba,  Sabby, 
was  reached  on  July  3d,  1870,  after  an  abaenee  of  150  days. 

In  his  old  head-quarters  at  Ghattas'  Seriba,  ho  found  a  new 
consignment  of  eupplies  which  had  been  sent  from  Khartoora. 
He  spent  the  next  few  months  in  arranging  his  botanical  col- 
lection and  systematizing  his  numerous  notes;  but  cMofly  in 
preparation  for  a  second  jonniey  to  the  Niam-Niam  country, 
wliich  he  had  resolved  to  make  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season, 
in  company  with  one  of  Ghattaa'  ivory  expeditions.  But  this 
and  all  similar  schemes  were  defeated  by  a  most  disastrous  iire 
which  in  one  fatal  afternoon  destroyed  not  only  all  his  newly 
arrived  supplies,  but  also  all  the  pi-oduce  of  the  i-ecent  journey, 
his  botanical  and  entomological  collections,  and,  most  irrepara- 
ble of  all,  his  journals  and  i-egistere.  From  this  time  nothing 
could  be  seriously  thought  oJ  but  getting  back  to  Europe,  and 
the  intervening  time,  before  the  departure  of  the  boats  from 
the  Meehera,  was  spent  in  poverh'  and  privation. 

Nothing,  however,  seemed  to  damp  his  ardor  of  exploration, 
and  he  spent  the  period  of  his  enforced  leisure  in  mapping  out 
the  distnct  of  the  Upper  Gazelle.  Having  lost  his  watches  and 
pedometer  in  the  fire,  he  actually  counted  all  his  steps  (more 
than  a  million  and  a  c^uarter)  over  one  whole  espedition  that 
be  might  fully  satiefy  himself  in  regard  to  his  diet&nces.  And 
when  nis  ink  failed,  he  drew  and  made  his  memoranda  with 
chicken's  blood. 

During  these  later  travels  he  was  brought  into  contact  with 
the  Egyptian  troops  sent  by  the  Khedive  to  occupy  the  territoiy 
and  put  down  the  slave-trade ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 


*  It  jnaj  be  worth  while  to  note  the  remarkable  Bymbolism  \iy  which  war 
waa  decided  by  the  nativea.  Close  to  the  path,  and  in  full  liew  of  eveiy 
passen^T,  three  objecta  were  snapended  from  the  branah  of  h  tree ;  viz. ,  (m 
ear  of  maize,  the  feather  of  a  fowl,  and  an  arrow.  These  emblems  were  de- 
signed to  Bignifj  that  whoever  touched  on  ear  of  maize  or  laid  his  hands  up<m 
a  ungle  fowl  woold  assuredly  be  the  victim  of  the  arrow.  It  is  probable  that 
aaperstition  alone  aared  the  expedition  from  total  annihilation.  Wando  had 
an  nnpropitiooB  au^ry  (a  fowl  to  which  he  had  given  a  poisoned  dose  died) 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fray,  and,  intimidated  at  the  prospect,  he  withdrew 
into  the  recesses  of  the  forest  and  left  one  of  the  amoller  tribes  to  bear  tie 
brant  of  the  nneqoal  conflict. 
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his  account  is  not  encouraging.  Tme  to  tlie  proverb  that 
"  Where  a  Tnrk  has  been  no  grass  will  grow,"  they  are  only 
depopulating  the  country  and  breaking  up  the  Seribas  by  their 
extortioiifl,  without  arresting  the  horrible  traffic  in  elaves,  which 
is  not  only  winked  at  but  actually  oncouraged  by  the  leaders 
of  the  expeditionary  forces. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  Nile,  Scbweinfurth,  as 
we  have  said,  crossed  the  western  water-slied  of  that  river,  and 
liaving  arrived  at  the  region  from  which  the  Lualaba  innst 
come  if  it  courses  northward  at  all,  he  fooud  the  Welle,  the 
Kcebaly,  and  the  Gadda,  and  all  the  minor  streams  flowing  west- 
ward, aud  probably  into  the  Sbary.  This  proves  the  existence 
of  a  separate  river-system,  where  Livingstone  and  Stanley 
thought  there  mi^t  be  found  the  continaons  channel  of  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1871,  Scbweinfurth  found  himself 
once  again  upon  the  soil  of  Europe,  after  an  absence  of  3  years 
and  4  months,  during  which  be  had  penetrated  reMons  hitherto 
blanks  upon  the  map,  and  earned  the  right  to  be  classed  among 
the  greatest  of  the  explorers  whose  work  has  been  outlioea 
in  the  foregoing  pages. 
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SIB  BABTLE  FBEEE'S  MISSION  TO  ZAXZtBAB. 

It  was  in  1789  that  Mr.  William  Wilberforce  first  proposed, 
in  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  the  abolition  of  the  Bl&ve-trade ;  bnt 
twenty  long  years  of  labor  and  etruggle  were  consumed  before 
his  efforts  wore  crowned  with  success.  His  bill  was  lost  by  a 
large  majority.  But  he  returned  again  and  again  to  the  attack, 
ana  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1794,  for  the  first  time  passed 
a  bill  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  ;  but  this 
was  lost  in  the  House  of  Loi-ds.  Still,  Wilberforue  persevered, 
amid  many  disconri^ments  and  repeated  losses  of  his  great 
measure,  till  finally,  lu  1807,  the  bill  was  passed  which  con- 
demned forever  the  trade  in  slaves.  Twenty-six  years  after- 
wards the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  British  dominions  t«ok  place, 
and  the  example  and  infiuence  of  England  soon  secured  from  all 
European  powers  treaty-engagements  by  which  trade  in  African 
slaves  was  declared  to  be  piracy  and  punishable  as  such.  Under 
these  treaties  the  African  squadron  was  maintained,  and  mixed 
courts  instituted  at  various  ports  around  the  African  coast,  for 
adjudging  all  cases  of  capture  or  seizure  of  vessels  engaged  in 
the  trade.  By  such  means,  the  slave-trade  of  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  has  become  a  thine  of  the  past. 

But  while  this  happy  result  is  chronicled  concerning  the  old 
Atlantic  slave-trade — now  for  other  reasons,  and  to  the  credit  of 
strong  principle,  completely  at  an  end— the  annual  reports  of 
the  British  Consul  at  Zanzibar,  and  the  despatches  of  the  naval 
officers  of  the  few  vessels  which  form  the  East  African  squad- 
ron, tell  a  different  tale.  From  these  reports  and  despatches  we 
obtain  particulars  of  the  trade  in  slaves  carried  on  between  the 
East  African  coast  and  ports  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  southern 
shores  of  Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea.  Dr.  Livingstone  bears 
testimony,  speaking  from  personal  observation,  or  the  horrors 
and  atrocities  which  accompany  the  slave-raids  made  to  supply 
this  trade ;  and  all  other  recent  travellers  corroborate  his  testi- 
mony. 

It  was  in  the  year  1823  that  the  attention  of  the  British 
government  was  first  especially  called  to  the  traffic  in  slaves 
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carried  on  nomiDally  between  the  African  and  Persian  domin- 
ions of  the  Imaum  of  Musuat,  but  in  reality  between  hie  African 
dominions  and  the  very  ports  on  the  ReiS  Sea  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  which  slaves  have  till  now  been  <ionveyed.  The  domin- 
ions of  the  Imaum  at  that  time  comprised  the  petty  state  of  Mus- 
cat on  the  soatheru  shore  of  thePerBianGulf,and  a  large  portion 
of  the  African  coast,  extending  frarn  Cape  Delgado,  at  about 
11°  south  latitude,  to  a  port  called  Jubb,  about  1  south  of  the 
equator,  inclndiog  the  large  and  important  islands  of  Zanzibar, 
Pemba,  and  Maha.  The  British  government,  while  declaring 
its  intention  of  suppressing  foreign  slave-trading,  refused  to  in- 
terfere with  slavery  as  a  domestic  institution,  and  accordingly, 
in  the  case  of  the  Imanm  of  Mus(!at,  resolved  to  pei-mit  tiie 
slave-trade  between  port  and  port  in  his  own  dominions ;  and  a 
treaty  to  this  effect  was  arranged  between  the  Eugtish  govern- 
ment and  the  Imaum.  This  treaty,  dated  10th  September,  1S22, 
stipulates  that  the  Imaum  will  abolish  the  trade  in  slaves  be- 
tween his  dominions  and  every  Christian  country.  By  tlie  treaty 
and  a  subsequent  convention,  authority  to  search  and  detain 
Muscatian  vessels  was  given  to  British  ships  and  the  ships  of  war 
belonging  to  the  East  India  Company ;  and  by  a  further  agree- 
ment, concluded  between  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  and  the  Queen 
of  England,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1845,  the  Imanm  agi-eed  to 
l)i-ohibit,  under  tlie  severest  penalties,  not  only  the  export  of 
slaves  from  his  African  dominions,  but  also  the  importation  of 
slaves  from  any  part  of  Africa  into  his  dominions  in  Asia. 
By  that  treaty  permission  is  granted  to  English  cruisers  to  seize 
and  confiscate  any  vessels  carrying  on  the  slave-trade,  except 
only  such  as  are  engaged  in  tlie  transport  of  slaves  from  one 
port  to  another  of  the  Imaum's  African  dominions. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Imaum, 
his  dominions  were  divided  between  his  two  sons,  one  retaining 
the  Pei-sian,  and  the  other  sncceeding  to  the  African  territories, 
with  the  title  of  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  In  consideration  of  the 
superior  wealth  and  extent  of  the  African  dominions  claimed 
by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  it  was  ultimately  agreed,  after  many 
disputes,  that  he  should  pay  to  his  poorer  brother,  the  Imanm, 
an  annual  subsidy  of  about  $40,000.  Subsequent' events  have 
shown  that  the  particular  source  whence  this  subsidy  was  to  be 
drawn  was  the  royalty  derived  by  the  Sultan  from  the  slave- 
trade,  of  which  he  had  the  keys. 

The  northern  stave-trade  is  carried  on  entirely  by  Arabs,  and 
the  chief  points  between  which  it  is  pursued  are  from  the  main- 
land opposite  and  to  the  south  of  Zanzibar,  to  the  islands  of 
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Zanzibar  and  Femba,  and  thence  to  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Persian 
Qnlf.  The  dhowB  need  in  the  trade  are  rapid  sailers  before  a 
wind,  and  cari;  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  hftj  slaves.  The 
horrors  of  the  captnre,  the  land-journey,  and  the  sea-passage  are 
naofit  appalling.  The  port  of  cSniloa,  or  Kilwa,  lies  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  ^onth  o£  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  and  is 
the  emponum,  or  great  mainland  mart,  where  thousands  are  ex- 
posed for  sale,  ana  whence  they  are  sliipped  for  Zanzibar.  On 
their  arrival  at  Zanzibar,  the  majority  of  the  slaves  pass  into 
the  slave-market.  Many  are  at  once  consigned  to  their  Arab 
purchasers,  who  have  come  down  from  Arabia  with  the  nort)i- 
erly  monsoon,  and  have  hired  houses  for  the  reception  of  their 
purchases.  For  every  slave  thus  brought  to  Zanzibar,  the  Sultan 
i-eceives  a  royalty  or  two  dollars,  so  that  his  interest  has  been 
engaged  in  the  maintenance  of  the  ti-affie.  Dr.  Livingstone 
says,  under  datelhc  11th  of  June,  1866,  speaking  of  Zanzibar: 
"This  is  now  almost  the  only  spot  in  uie  world  where  one 
hundred  to  three  hundred  slaves  are  daily  exposed  for  sale  in 
open  market.  This  disgraceful  scene  I  have  several  times 
personally  witnessed,  and  the  purchasers  were  Arabians  or  Fer- 
sians,  whose  dhows  lay  anchored  in  the  harbor,  and  these  men 
were  daily  at  their  occupation  examining  the  teeth,  gait,  and 
limbs  of  the  slaves,  as  openly  as  horse-dealers  engage  in  their 
business  in  Eiigland."  In  a  letter  dated  Zanzibar,  the  4tli  of 
October,  1868,  Mr,  Consul  Churchiil  states,  that  for  the  five  years 
terminating  September,  1867,  there  had  been  exported  from 
Qailoa  ninety-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  reg- 
istered slaves.  There  had  also  been  from  three  thousand  to 
four  thousand  sma^led  every  year  from  various  parts  of  the 
mainland ;  so  that  3ie  total  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  slaves,  in  five  years,  who  have  reached  the  coast, 
and  have  been  shipped  for  Zanzibar,  Arabia,  and  other  places. 
Dr.  Livingstone  again  says :  "  Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  an 
instant,  tlwit  those  taken  out  of  the  country  represent  all  the 
victims  ;  they  are  but  a  very  small  section  of  the  sufferers. 
Besides  thoso  actually  captured,  thousands  are  killed  and  die  of 
their  wounds  aud  famine,  driven  from  the  villages  by  the  slave- 
raid  ;  thousands  in  internecine  war  waged  for  slaves  with  their 
own  clansmen  and  neighbors,  slain  by  the  lust  of  gain,  which 
IB  stimulated  by  the  slave-purchasers.  The  many  skeletons  we 
have  seen  amongst  rocks  aud  woods,  by  the  little  pools,  and  along 
the  paths  of  the  wilderness,  attest  the  awful  sacrifice  of  human 
life  which  must  be  attributed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  this  trade 
of  hell.     We  would  ask  our  countrymen  to  believe  us  when  we 
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Bay,  as  we  conscientioiislj  can,  that  it  is  our  deliberate  opinion, 
frora  what  we  know  and  have  seen,  tliat  not  one-fifth  of  the 
victims  of  the  slave-trade  ever  become  staves.  Taking  the 
Sbir^  valley  as  an  average,  we  should  say  not  even  one-tenth 
anive  at  their  destination." 

Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  more  attention  has  been 
given  by  the  British  aathorities  to  the  subject ;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  watch  maintained  by  the  small  Bquadron,  various  measures 
have  been  urged  upon  the  Snltan,  the  adoption  of  which,  it  vras 
thoTight,  would  materidly  aid  the  efforts  of  the  cruisers.  Per- 
sons acquainted  with  the  traffic  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
trade  has  suffered  no  perceptible  check  because  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  British  ships  over  the  fii-st  and  most  difficult 
half  of  the  sea-voyage,  it  being  pretended  by  the  dealers  that 
these  slaves  were  for  home  service.  But  this  has  been  a  false 
pretence,  and,  aware  of  the  fact,  Lord  Kussell  in  a  despatch 
dated  I4th  March,  1864,  says,  that  "  Her  Majesty's  government 
do  not  claim  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  status  of  domestic 
slavery  in  Zanzibar,  nor  with  the  bond-Jide  ti-ansport  of  slaves 
from'one  portion  of  the  Sultan's  territory  to  another,  so  long  as 
this  latter  trafBc  shall  not  be  made  a  cloak  to  cover  the  foreign 
slave-trade." 

It  was  the  conviction  that  this  was  systematically  being  done, 
that  induced  the  British  government  in  November,  1872,  to 
send  a  special  mission,  under  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  to  Zanzibar,  to 
demand  an  entire  stoppage  and  cessation  of  the  slave-trade.  It 
conld  not  be  credited  that  so  many  as  an  average  of  twenty 
thousand  slaves  a  year  could  possibly  be  required  for  the  supply 
of  the  domestic  demand  in  Zanzibar;  and  it  was  believed  that 
nothing  short  of  the  entire  suppression  of  the  traffic  would  soffico 
for  the  protection  of  the  poor  people  who  were  its  victims.  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  was  especially  qualified  for  such  a  trust  as  that 
which  was  reposed  in  him.  At  an  early  age  he  had  entered  the 
Civil  Service  of  India,  and  in  that  service  had  passed  through 
every  grade,  during  a  residence  of  upwards  of  thirty  years,  un- 
til he  reached  the  highest  dignity,  the  government  of  the  pres- 
idency to  which  he  belonged.  His  government  had  been  most 
successful ;  and  ho  was  a  man  of  vigorous  understanding,  strong 
tenacity  of  purpose,  a  kindly  disposition,  a  genial  manner,  and 
in  earnest  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  people  whose  suffering 
he  hoped  to  mitigate.  He  was,  besides,  well  supported  in  his 
present  undertaking  by  a  stafE  of  officers,  somo  of  whom  were 
competent  geogi-aphers,  who  intended  to  further  explore  the 
Afiican  interior. 
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HsTing  UBed  his  influence  at  Aden  and  Bombay  in  a  manner 
the  reeults  of  which  were  favorable,  he  proceeded  to  Zanzibar. 
The  Snltan,  Syed  Burghash,  was  not  at  once  amenable  to  reason. 
He  clung  to  the  old  treaty  of  1815,  and  officially  proclaimed 
that  the  ports  were  open  to  incoming  and  outgoing  slaves  \  but 
it  was  Been  by  the  traders  who  were  especially  under  influence 
from  Bombay,  that  the  British  government  was  in  earnest,  and 
no  laden  dhows  came  in  and  none  went  out ;  and  the  custoraa 
receipts  fell  off  accordingly.  That  fact  must  have  helped  to 
open  the  Sultan's  eyes.  He  had  said  that  his  religion  would  noj 
permit  him  to  grant  Sir  Bartle  Frere'a  demands,  and  he  had 
intimated  that  hia  people  would  not  endure  the  proposed  restric- 
tion. He  bad  indeed  been  pleasant  in  all  the  interviews  held 
with  liim,  and  bad  not  objected  to  the  British  envoy's  assertion 
that  "  tlie  sea  was  God's  higliivay,  and  ought  not  to  carry  slave- 
ships  upon  it,"  But  his  officers,  he  said,  would  not  permit  him 
to  abolish  the  slave-trade.  At  first,  therefore,  he  would  do 
nothing — would  promise  nothing.  But  the  course  pursued  by 
the  traders  enlightened  hira.  These  traders  were  m  constant 
intercourse  ^vith  places  and  persons  desirous  of  standing  well 
with  England,  and  tliey  durst  not,  therefore,  oppose  the  wi^es 
of  the  English  government  in  the  matter  of  tlie  slave-trade. 
To  the  Sultan  himself  the  profits  of  legitimate  commerce  were 
greater  than  thc»e  which  were  derived  from  this  braneh  of 
traffic,  and  he  was  not  able  to  brave  the  danger  which  now 
threatened  his  interests.  When  the  ships  of  the  English  squad- 
ron anchored  off  Zanzibar,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  British 
government  meant  what  it  said,  and  that  its  demands  would 
be  sustained  by  the  American  and  French  governments,  even 
tlie  chiefs  of  the  Sultan  preferred  a  quiet  arrangement  to  a 
blockade.  On  the  5th  of  June,  1873,  the  new  treaty  was  signed 
by  the  Sultan,  and  even  the  home  importation  of  slaves  at  Zan- 
zibar is  therefore  now  at  an  end. 

Aside  from  the  moral  effect  of  this  treaty,  it  will  go  far  tow- 
ards depriving  the  slave-dealers  of  a  market,  and  by  depriving 
the  entire  traffic  on  these  coasts  of  the  pseudo  legal  character 
which  it  has  hitherto  possessed,  will  render  its  compete  suppres- 
sion comparatively  an  easy  matter. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
CHBISTIAIf  MISSIONS  IN  AFRICA. 

At  this  BtagB  of  our  work,  after  surveying  all  that  has  been 
done  to  add  to  onr  knowledge  of  Africa,  the  qnestion  natnrally 
occnrs,  What  has  been  done  for  the  uivilizntion  and  evangeli- 
zation of  thia  immense  territory  1  Unhappily  trade  baa  been 
often  BO  conducted  that  it  baa  tended  to  degrade  the  people 
still  further  ratlier  than  to  elevate  them.  The  good  influence 
bas  been  almost  entirely  missionary. 

Most  of  the  pagan  tribes  of  Africa  seem,  according  to  the 
best  authciritiea,  to  have  a  species  of  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being. 
Tliey  not  only  have  a  word  to  indicate  that  belief,  bnt  some  of 
the  tribes  have  subordinate  terms  to  represent  the  Supreme,  as 
the  Creator,  Governor,  and  Preserver.  But  their  belief  has 
little  or  no  influence  on  their  conduct.  They  do  not  realize  in 
thought  and  feeling  what  tbe  names  denote,  and  r^ard  the 
mler  of  the  world  as  indifferent,  or  even  hostile,  to  His  own 
creation.  A  belief  in  a  future  life  seems  to  be  nearly  univer- 
sal, but  confused  and  gross.  Believing  in  tbe  transmigration 
of  souls,  they  hold  in  special  veneration  some  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, supposing  that  these  are  inhabited  by  the  spiiits  of  their 
ancestors  or  friends.  They  have  strange  and  conflicting  notions 
in  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  d^id.  Of  a  state  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments  they  know  nothing,  althongh  some 
have  a  shadowy  idea  of  an  ordeal  which  must  be  passed. 

Fetichism  and  devil-worship  are  the  prevalent  forms  of 
religion  among  these  tribes.  The  two  things  are  separate 
and  distinct,  althongh  they  have  sometimes  been  ignorantly 
confounded.  Fetichism  is  the  wearing  of  a  charm.  The 
charm  passes  under  several  names  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  It  may  consist  of  anything  which  has  been  conse- 
crated to  this  particular  use,  but  is  usually  a  piece  of  wood, 
horn,  ivory,  or  metal.  There  are  various  classes  of  fetiches, 
according  to  tbe  ends  contemplated,  and  these  are  known  by 
distinct  names.  Some  are  worn  about  the  peraon ;  others 
are  suspended  in  the  house  to  ward  off  danger,  or  on  the 
highway   to  fence  the  farm   and   orchard,   ana   make   them 
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frnitf 111 ;  others  are  worn  in  war  to  give  ancceas ;  and  others 
are  of  a  more  public  character,  to  guard  the  village,  or  to 
defend  the  peraon  and  lionae  of  the  chief.  The  fetiches  ai-o 
thus  supposed  to  save  from  some  impending  evil,  or  to  secure 
some  coveted  good,  and  especially  to  provide  gainst  the 
power  of  witchcraft.  They  are  ti-osted  till  proven  inc-5ective. 
and  then  they  are  abandoned  and  others  adopted  instead. 
The  faith  in  fetiches  does  not,  Iiowever,  fail.  If  a  man 
possesses  ten  and  finds  nine  of  tlicm  useless,  he  regards  the 
tenth  a9  all  the  greater  treasure.  As  old  age  with  its  feeble- 
ness advances,  me  veneration  for  fetiches  becomes  greater. 
Intercourse  with  civilized  people,  and  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, can  alone  break  up  that  potent  apell.  No  one  thinks 
of  fetiches  themselves  as  other  than  pieces  of  senseless  mat- 
ter; yet  all  believe  that  they  exercise  a  mysterious  and  power- 
ful influence. 

But  the  principal,  perliaps  we  ought  toeaythe  only,  form 
of  religious  homage  among  these  tribes  has  been  called 
"  devil-worfihip,"  perhaps  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  name. 
The  spirits  are  invoked  or  deprecated.  Tlie  belief  is  that 
there  are  good  spirits,  whose  presence  and  favor  are  indispen- 
sable to  preservation  and  comfort;  and  to  propitiate  tliem 
the  people  build  houses  and  make  large  and  varied  ofEcringe. 
The  evil  spirits  are  viewed  as  the  authors  of  every  form  of 
evil,  personal,  domestic,  and  social.  In  some  places,  offerings 
are  presented  to  conciliate  the  devil,  and  to  induce  him  to 
remove  the  threatened  or  actual  calamity.  In  other  places,  , 
whole  communities  have  resorted  to  clubs,  with  which,  amid 
frantic  gestures  and  screaraa  and  snrrounded  with  the  glare 
of  hundreds  of  torch-lights,  they  have  chased  the  flend  from 
their  houses,  beyond  their  town,  and  for  several  miles  out 
into  the  country. 

With  regard  to  Christian  effort  on  belialf  of  these  be- 
nighted people,  we  may  observe  that  the  London  Missionary 
Society  sent  four  agents  to  South  Africji  in  tJie  year  1798. 
In  presenting  an  example  of  such  work  in  Africa  as  is  fur- 
nished by  the  labors  01  Moffat  and  his  coadjutors,  we  shall 
have  occasion  more  particularly  to  refer  to  tliese  operations. 
At  Eat  River  there  was  a  mission  established  in  1816,  fur  tlie 
purpose  of  extending  efforts  previously  begun.  Work  of 
the  same  description  Tias  been  carried  on  at  the  Zak  Biver, 
and  among  the  Bushmen  at  Colesberg,  and  beyond  the  Orange 
Kiver  into  the  wild  and  desolate  Namaqua-land.  Polygamy, 
slavery,  war,  and  canteens  in  certain  parts  nearer  to  the  Cape, 
80 
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are  the  great  obatnictiona  whicli  hinder  enccess  in  encli  enter- 
prises as  these.  Since  LivingatODe'e  explorations  have  made 
known  bo  miioh  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  varions  eta- 
tions,  supported  b;  different  denominations  of  Christians, 
have  been  opened  among  the  more  distant  tribes. 

In  1821,  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Sixjiety  commenced  ita 
vork  in  KaSraria,  in  a  soil  which  was  veij  nnpromising,  but 
which  has,  nevertheless,  not  been  imfruitf u].  Other  societies 
have  followed  this  example — the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  United  Pi-eBbyterian  Church,  the  Glasgow  African  Society, 
and  others. 

In  1737,  Mr.  George  Schmidt,  in  connection  with  the 
Moravians,  attempted  to  ])latit  a  mission  near  Sergeant's 
River,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Hottentots.  He  met  with 
partial  success,  and,  after  instruction,  baptized  not  a  few 
natives.  After  seven  years  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
visiting  Europe,  and  was  ordered  by  the  Dutch  government 
not  to  return.  But  his  little  flock  kept  togetiier.  The  Bible 
had  been  left  with  them  \  and  years  afterwards  tliere  were 
pleasing  traces  of  Mr.  Schmidt  s  labors.  Tlie  mission  was 
revived  in  179^.  There  have  been  many  discouragements 
and  diflieuHies,  by  means  of  war  and  otnerwise,  but  there 
are  now  many  stations,  and  a  large  number  of  professing 
Christiana,  as  well  as  scliools,  and  an  institution  for  the  train- 
ing of  native  preachers  and  teachers. 

The  Paris  Evangelical  Missionary  Society  has  various 
stations  in  different  parts  of  South  Africa,  farther  into  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  In  this  region,  the  fllienish  Mis- 
sionary Society  has  also  several  agents.  The  Berlin  Mission- 
ary Society  Ims  ten  stations  among  the  Corannas  and  KafFres. 

Tlie  American  Board  of  Missions,  in  1834,  establislied  sta- 
tions in  the  countries  of  Dingaan's  and  Mosilikatse's  tribes ; 
and  though  the  work  has  been  much  interrupted,  even  to 
temporary  cessation  at  times  by  war,  it  has  yet  been  perse- 
vered in,  and  is  maintained  and  extended. 

The  Wcsleyans  have  long  conducted  missions  in  the  Colony 
and  in  its  vicmity,  and  now  they  have  penetrated  far  beyond 
it.  Of  late  years,  the  other  sections  of  the  Methodist  family 
have  followed  the  example  of  their  elder  sister,  and  sent  agents 
to  varions  parts  of  the  country,  nearer  or  more  remote. 

In  1804,  tiie  Church  of  England  Missionary  Society  sent 
two  missionaries  to  the  Susoo  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Sierra 
Leone.  The  Moravians,  as  early  as  173t},  had  attempted  a 
settlement  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  had  persevered  for  about 
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forty  years ;  and  the  Baptists,  in  1795,  had  also  attempted 
work  in  Western  Afi-ica,  but  without  snccesa.  In  1796,  uiroe 
Bcicietics — the  London,  the  Scottish,  and  the  Glasgow — made 
a  united  effort  to  plant  a  mission  among  the  Fonlahs,  each 
contribnting  two  missionaries ;  bnt  diseaeo  and  dissension 
thinned  their  numbers,  and  the  only  man  who  gave  any  prom- 
ise of  neefnlnese  was  murdered.  The  attempt  was  renewed 
by  the  Glasgow  Society  alone ;  but  the  two  missionaries  sur- 
vived their  arrival  in  the  country  only  a  very  few  months. 
Witli  these  startling  facte  before  them,  it  displayed  courage 
on  the  part  of  both  the  directors  and  the  missionaries  to 
engage  in  a  VFOrk  which  had  been  bo  frequently  and  so  signally 
nnenocessful.  Two  missionaries  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone  in 
1804;  they  settled  for  a  time  in  Freetown.  In  1806,  four 
additional  laborers  arrived.  These  all,  according  to  instruc- 
tions from  home,  devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to 
the  teaching  of  the  young.  This  was  a  mistake ;  the  ignorant 
parents  fancied  that  if  their  children  learned  from  tlie  white 
man's  book,  they  must  of  necessity  outshine  their  conutrymen. 
They  therefore  discouraged  the  schools.  It  is  needful  to  en- 
list the  sympathy  and  grod-will  of  a  whole  community  before 
the  work  of  education  can  rest  on  a  proper  and  promising 
basis.  The  slave-traders  also  opposed  the  undertaking;  but 
the  missionaries  persevered  and  broadened  the  plan  of  work- 
ing, seeking  more  directly  to  benefit  the  parents  as  well  as 
the  children.  A  new  station  was  opened  on  the  Bullom  shore, 
and  anotlier  on  the  Rio  Dembia,  or  Gambier.  But  the  slave- 
dealers  fired  the  premises  in  the  latter  place,  and  the  mission- 
aries barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  At  Sierra  Leone,  and  all 
around  within  near  reach  of  it,  these  laborers  were  ultiinately 
not  a  little  successful.  The  schools  and  other  institutions 
intended  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  were  of  exten- 
eive  benefit,  and  it  was  with  much  regret  that,  on  account  of 
the  lame  loss  of  life  which  the  maintenance  of  the  mission 
involved,  many  of  these  stations  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  Yombah,or  Tarriba,  country  was  at  onetime  one  of  the 
most  powerful  kingdoms  in  Western  Africa.  In  1817  a 
great  and  destructive  war  spread  desolation  over  its  entire 
territory.  Out  of  the  ruin  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
towns  arose  the  city  of  Abbeokuta.  The  city  is  supposed  to 
have  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  thousand.  The 
inhabitants  liad  fled  from  the  wasted  villages,  cleared  away  the 
forest,  and  continued  building  until  streets  of  houses  were 
erected  for  their  accommodation.     The  people  generally  are 
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A^cnltnrists ;  yfit  there  are  tuanv  meoIianicB  and  tradesmen 
ill  every  useful  calling.  Their  religion  ia  polytheistic.  Tliey 
have  no  proper  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being.  They  have  a 
god  for  every  sphere,  and  are  firm  believers  in  charms, 
divination,  and  witchcraft.  Their  chief  gods  ai-e  Snngo,  the 
god  of  thnnder,  and  Ifa,  the  god  of  divination.  The  people 
nnivereally  pray  to  the  spii-itB  of  their  deceased  fathers.  The 
"Eguii"  18  the  spii'it  of  a  dead  man,  which,  after  varied 
incantations,  comes  forth  from  the  sacred  grove,  and  perBoii- 
atea  various  parties,  and  for  different  purposes.  The  scene 
of  an  occasion  of  "  woi-ship "  is  a  masquerade,  and  a  man 
acts  in  it  in  the  most  grotesque  apparel.  The  "  Egu,"  or 
"Oro,"  is  associated  witE  the  government  as  well  as  with 
religion.  It  is  a  secret  society,  bound  by  the  most  sacred 
oaths.  No  woman  is  permitted  to  become  a  member ;  and  if, 
unhappily,  one  is  discovered  or  suspected  of  knowing  its 
mysteries,  she  ia  immediately  put  to  death.  When  the 
"  Egnn "  comes  to  a  town,  the  women  hide  themselves. 
Through  this  influence  the  government  is  wjnducted,  its  laws 
sanctioned,  and  its  penalties  enforced.  When  a  culprit  is 
pnnisbed,  it  is  said  that  Oro  has  eaten  him,  and  no  question 
13  asked. 

The  missions  among  these  people,  as  well  aa  those  at  Sierra 
Leone,  were  nnder  tlie  care  of  the  Church  of  England  So- 
ciety ;  and  the  miEsionaries  still  remaining,  witli  fellow- 
laborers  who  occupy  new  ground,  represent  that  there  are 
fonr  towns  within  two  or  ihroo  days  travel  of  Abbeokuta, 
with  an  abrogate  population  of  two  hundred  thousand. 
There  are  many  other  towns,  and  the  same  language  is  spoken 
in  all,  so  that  the  way  is  open  for  such  efforts  of  missionaiT 
zeal.  Many  of  the  people  have  become  Mahometans,  which 
shows  that  they  are  not  hopelessly  wedded  to  their  supersti- 
tious views. 

Mr.  Samnel  Crowther  is  an  African,  and  a  native  of  the 
Yorubah  district.  IIo  was  rescued  from  a  Portngnese  slaver  by 
a  British  cruiser,  carried  to  Sierra  Leone,  educated  in  the 
Fourah  Bay  institution,  went  to  England,  where  he  completed 
his  education  at  the  Society's  institution  in  Islington,  and  was 
ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London  as  a  missionary  to  Siena 
Leone.  He  preached  his  first  English  sermon  in  Africa,  in 
the  Freetown  Church,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1843,  when 
great  interest  and  high  hopes  were  excited.  In  the  following 
January,  he  established  a  service  in  Yornhah,  hia  native 
The  novelty  of   the  service  attracted    an  immense 
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crowd.  Many  of  these  people  returned  to  their  native  homes, 
and  a  miseioii  was  instituted  for  Yombah  iteelf,  and  new 
agente  were  appointed.  Crowther  also  laid, with  great  wisdom,, 
tlie  fonndation  of  an  important  Bcheme  called  the  Niger  Mie-  • 
sion.  He  was  conaecrated  bishop — an  able  and  moat  worthy ' 
man— and  these  evangelistic  efEorts  have  greatly  pi-ospered. 
Connected  with  these  miseions  altogether  there  are  moi'e  than 
a  score  of  missionaries  and  several  tnousand  communicants. 

In  the  Old  Calabar  district  of  Western  Africa  there  are 
several  stations,  which  are  nnder  the  care  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  WaddeU  and  other  agents  have 
labored  with  much  succees  for  the  good  of  the  people,  both 
old  and  yonug.  Greek  Town,  Duke  Town,  and  Old  Town 
have  been  tlie  more  immediate  spheres  of  operation.  The 
climate  is  most  unhealthy  to  Europeans,  and  the  loss  of  mis- 
stonaiy  life  has  been  very  great.  Slavery  and  the  debasing 
snperstitions  of  the  people  have  been  formidable  discourage- 
ments ;  but  the  work  has  been  pereistently  carried  on. 

The  Basle  Missionary  Society  turned  ita  attention  to  the 
Gold  Coast  in  1826,  and  five  agents  arrived  at  Gfaristiaosborg, 
near  Akra,  in  1828.  There  has  been  ranch  loss  of  life,  but 
the  work  has  been  persevered  in  and  has  prospered.  Tliere 
are  three  principal  centres  of  operation — Christiansborg,  Akro- 
pong,  and  Ussu,  or  Danish  Akra. 

The  American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions  began  its  efforts, 
on  behalf  of  Western  Africa,  by  forming  a  station  at  Capo 
Falmas  in  1834.  Two  years  afterwarift  the  mission  was 
reinforced,  and  in  three  years  more  the  war  between  Dingaan 
and  the  Dutch  drove  several  missionaries  from  South  Africa 
to  this  point,  at  which  they  continued  their  labors.  Tliere 
are  now  several  missionaries,  a  physician,  and  a  number  of 
native  assistants,  and  their  endeavors  have  not  been  without 
good  results.  A  change  was  soon  visible  in  the  Negro  popn- 
&Cion,  the  Sabbath  became  respected,  and  both  churches  aud 
schools  were  well  attended. 

The  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  sent  several 
agents  to  Liberia ;  and  tliey  have  nad  gratifying  success,  but 
from  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  at  great  cost  of  life  and 
treasure, 

The  American  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  lias  stations  in 
Western  Africa,  at  Cape  Palmas,  and  elsewhere.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  mission  there  are  also  day  and  boarding  schools, 
chureUes,  and  an  orphan  asylum,  and  there  are  eleven  stati<uis, 
eleven  missionaries,  eleven  assistants,  and  four  native  teacliers. 
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However  much  the  late  war  against  ABhantee  may  be 
regretted,  it  will  at  least  morally  affect  all  these  parts,  and, 
it  13  to  be  hoped,  will  weaken  snperstition,  and  opou  the  wa; 
for  renewed  niiasioiiary  effort 

The  American  Missionarj  Association  has  also  a  mission, 
called  the  Mendi  Mission,  in  the  Sherbro  oountiy,  which  em- 
phn'B  seven  misBioiiarieB. 

The  Southern  American  Baptist  Convention  has  accom- 
plished much  good  in  Liberia  and  Torubah,  where  there  are 
tliirteen  missionaries,  eleven  churches,  and  eleven  achools. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  reader  that  tliis  effort,  thou^ 
by  many  organizations'  and  in  a  wide  field,  has  yet  been  re- 
stricted to  the  older  and  longer  known  parts  of  Africa,  Bnt 
ttiifl  is  natural.  Evangelization  conld  not  be  projected  in 
regai-d  to  nnvisited  and  unknown  lands ;  and  exploration  and 
extensive  discovery  iu  the  African  continent  have  only  within 
recent  years  brought  to  onr  knowledge  the  existence  and  the 
needs  of  those  immense  multitudes  who  now  claim  our  benev- 
olent aid.  Nor  has  the  claim  been  disregarded.  The  visit 
of  Dr.  Livingstone  to  England,  after  his  hrst  great  journey, 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  missionarj-  zeal  on  behalf  of  these 
millions  of  people.  In  that  visit  originated  Bishop  Macken- 
zie's, or  the  Universities'  Mission  ;  and  all  the  great  organiza- 
tions whose  object  is  the  welfare  of  the  heathen  have  lai-gcly, 
because  of  the  same  revelations,  augmented  the  number  of 
their  agents,  while  others  who  had  not  pi-cviously  been  in  the 
field  have  willingly  joined  them  in  a  work  wliicli  is  so  great, 
and  many  Christian  teachers  have  gone  to  the  distant  interior, 
to  tribes  of  the  existence  of  whom  we  were  previously  igno- 
rant 
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MOFFAT,  THB  MISSIOXABT. 

Moffat*!)  jonnieys  in  South  Africa,  if  r^arded  from  a  geo- 
^apJiical  point  of  view,  should  have  l>een  recorded  miidi  eanier 
in  the  present  vohime,  which  is  as  nearly  aa  possible  chrono- 
logical in  its  arrangement;  but  their  results  in  the  waj'  of 
discovery  have  already  been  summarized  in  the  introductory 
chapter,  and  we  shall  present  in  the  following  pages  a  few 
only  of  the  most  characteristic  incidents  in  tlie  experience  of 
on©  whose  name  is,  next  to  his  son-in-law  Livingstouc's,  the 
moat  prominent  in  tlie  long  list  of  missionaries  to  Africa. 
These  experiences  mav  be  taten  as  a  type  of  those  of  African 
missionaries  in  general,  and  they  possess,  therefore,  a  more  than 
individual  interest. 

I^DEECT  MoiTFAT  was  born  at  Ormiston,  near  Haddington, 
Scotland,  in  1795.  His  early  years  were  spent  at  GaiTon 
Shore,  oa  the  Frith  of  Forth, liis  fatlier  being  connected  with 
the  Customs  at  that  place.  At  about  twelve  yeara  of  age  he 
was  induced  to  go  to  sea ;  but  he  did  not  like  it,  and  soon  re- 
turned to  school,  hy  and  by  he  became  a  gardener,  and  after 
spending  a  few  years  near  home,  went  to  England  and  obtained 
a  situation  in  Cheshire.  MofFat's  parents  were  both  good  peo- 
ple ;  his  mother,  id  particular,  setting  liim  an  example  of  hnm- 
ble  but  sincere  piety.  When  about  to  leave  home  for  Eugland, 
she  earnestly  besought  liim  to  promise  her  that  he  would  read 
a  portion  of  the  Bible  every  aay,  both  morning  and  evening. 
He  evaded  the  question — lie  had  not  confidence  in  himself; 
bnt  she  insisted,  and  he  gave  the  desired  pledge,  and,  moreover, 
did  what  he  had  promised.  Tears  afterwards  he  said,  "  Oh, 
I  am  happy  I  did  so  1 "  In  Warrington  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  work  of  the  London  Missionair  Society ;  and,  in 
respect  to  that  work,  he  asked  and  obtained  an  interview  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Roby,  of  Manchester.  The  result  was  that  ho 
offered  his  services  to  the  Directors  of  that  Society,  and  was 
accepted.  Siiortlv  before,  ayoung  man,  in  every  way  well  fitted 
for  the  duties  wliicli  he  sought  the  opportunity  of  perform- 
ing, had  been  refused  because  his  parents  would  not  consent. 
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Dr.  Wmigli  was  in  the  chair,  and  said  to  tho  applicant, "  My 
dear  lad,  your  father  refuses,  aud,  though  quite  satisfied  wim 
your  examiuation,  we  cannot  accept  you,  oecause  we  don't 
think  you  strong  enough,  just  yet,  to  jump  over  the  fifth  com- 
inandineiit"  Moffat  knew  of  this,  and  therefore  when  he  was 
asked,  "Ilave  you  made  your  parents  acquainted  with  your 
purpose?"  a  faintness  came  over  him,  ae  he  was  compelled  to 
answer  "No."  Cut  he  was  received,  aud  the  reply  was,  "We 
have  thought  of  your  propoaal  to  become  a  missionary:  we 
have  prayed  over  it ;  and  we  caonot  witliliold  you  f  i-om  eo  good 
a  work.  He  never  had  any  formal  ministerial  training, 
although  for  a  time  he  gratefully  received  instructions  from 
Mr.  Roby,  Ho  was  encouraged  by  Dr.  Andrew  Geed  and 
Dr.  Philip,  both  of  whom  were  at  tho  time  but  shortly  advanced 
in  paths  of  their  own  which  led  to  future  eminence.  His  great 
success  OS  a  missionary  was  likewise  predicted  by  the  sogacions 
liev.  "William  Ormo,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  How  well- 
grounded  were  his  expectations  the  result  has  abundantly 
shown. 

HofFat  arrived  at  the  Cape  in  1817,  and  soon  set  out  for 
&reat  Namaaiia-land,  the  scene  of  his  first  missionary  labors. 
The  way  had  been  to  some  extent  prepared  for  him  by  the  Kev. 
John  Campbell,  who  had  been  deputed  by  the  Society  to  visit  the 
stations  in  Africa,  and  to  open  up  now  ground.  Under  Camp- 
bell's miniatrations,  Africaner,  a  noted  Nam  aqua  freebooter  chief, 
had  shown  signs  of  relenting  and  hopeful  change ;  Moffat  was 
directed,  In  the  first  instance,  to  remain  for  some  time  with  him 
and  his  people,  who  urc  the  Namaqua  branch  of  tho  Hottentots. 
On  the  26tn  of  January,  1818,  after  a  toilsome  and  adventu- 
rous journey  across  Cape  Colony,  tlio  missionary  arrived  at 
Africaner's  kraal  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange  Kiver,  Tho 
chief  appeared  in  about  an  hour,  and  inquired  if  he  was  the 
missionary  appointed  by  the  directors  in  Xondon,  and  being 
answered  in  tlie  afiirmative,  seemed  much  pleased,  and  ^ve 
orders  that "  a  house  should  be  built  for  the  missionary."  This 
task  was  accomplished  by  tho  women  in  about  hall  an  lioor 
— the  structure  being  composed  of  native  mats  and  poles. 
Though  so  easily  built,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  a  Hot- 
tentot hut  is  not  unexceptionable  on  the  score  of  comfort.  *'  I 
lived,"  says  Moffat, "  nearly  six  months  in  tliis  native  hut,  which 
very  frequently  required  tightening  and  fastening  after  a  storm. 
When  tlie  snn  shone,  it  was  unbearably  hot ;  when  the  rain  fell, 
I  came  in  for  a  share  of  it ;  when  the  wind  blew,  I  had  fre- 
quently to  decamp  to  escape  the  dust ;  and  in  addition  to  these 
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little  inconveniences,  any  liniigry  eiir  of  a  dog  that  wished  a 
nJf^Lt's  lodging  would  force  itBelf  through  the  frail  wall,  and 
not  nnf  reqnently  deprive  mo  of  inj  meal  for  the  coming  daj  ; 
and  I  have  more  than  once  foand  a  eerpent  ooiled  up  in  a  cor- 
ner. Nor  were  these  all  the  cootingencies  of  such  a  dwelling ; 
for,  as  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  vill^o  had  no  fold,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  Btart  up  from  a  sound  sleep,  and  trj  to  de- 
fend mjself  and  my  dwelling  from  being  crushed  to  pieces  by 
the  rage  of  two  bulls  which  Fad  met  to  iight  a  nocturnal  dael." 

Another  missionary  liad  already  occupied  the  station,  but  he 
soon  removed,  and  Moffat  was  left  alone.  IliB  feelings  were 
alternately  those  of  joy  and  despondency.  He  was  in  a  barren 
and  savage  country,  with  a  salary  of  about  $125  a  year — no 
grain,  therefore  no  bread, — and,  worse  than  all,  no  Christian 
society. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was  cheered  in  bis  work. 
The  state  of  the  chief's  mind  had  been  doubtful,  but  now  he 
attended  the  services  with  great  regularity;  he  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  reading,and  the  New  Testament  became 
his  constant  companion.  He  might  be  seen  under  the  shadow  of 
a  great  rock,  for  most  of  the  day,  ei^riy  perusing  its  pages. 
For  nights  he  would  sit  with  the  missionary  on  a  large  stone  at 
the  tatter's  door,  and  sit  till  dawn,ta!king  or  the  wonders  of  crea- 
tion, Providence,  redemption,  and  the  eternal  world.  This 
man  turned  out  a  most  decided  Christian,  and  his  natural 
force  of  character  was  all  spent  in  his  subsequent  life  in  the 
service  of  righteousness  and  peace.  He  exhibited,  indeed,  a 
susceptibility  to  moral  impressions  surprising  in  one  of  his  de- 
graded race.  "One  day,  when  seated  together,"  the  mission- 
ary relates,  "  I  happened,  in  absence  of  mind,  to  be  gazing 
steadfastly  on  him.  It  arrested  his  attention,  and  he  modestly 
inqnired  the  cause.  I  replied,  '  I  was  trying  to  picture  to  my- 
self your  carrying  fire  and  sword  through  the  country,  and  X 
oould  not  think  liow  eyes  like  yonrs  could  smile  at  Imman 
woe  1 '  He  answered  not,  but  shed  a  flood  of  tears  I  He  zeal- 
ously seconded  my  efforts  to  improve  the  people  in  cleanli- 
ness and  industry,  and  it  would  have  made  any  one  smile  to 
have  seen  Africaner  and  myself  superintending  the  school- 
children, now  about  a  hundred  and  twenty,  washing  themselves 
at  the  fountain." 

It  was  impossible  to  make  Africaner's  kraal  a  permanent 
missionary  station.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  look  about  fur 
a  locality  more  suitable.  MofFat,  all  things  being  ready,  aft-er 
some  trouble  in  preparation,  started  with  about  thirty  men,  iu- 
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cludinc  Africaner  himself.  Ho  objected  to  ao  many,  but  was 
assured  that  the  number  wae  necessary  for  his  safety.  This 
jonmey,  vhich  occupied  several  weeks,  revealed  moi-e  dearly 
the  dark  condition  of  the  heathen  mind.  The  people  had  no 
koowledge  of  Ood,  of  the  soul,  or  of  a  future  state.  They  bad 
no  idols — no  worship  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  "  life 
of  Africaner,"  sars  that  he  asked  him,  on  one  occasion,  "  what 
hia  views  of  God  were  before  he  had  enjoyed  tlie  benefit  of 
Christian  instruction,  and  his  reply  was,  that  he  never  thouf^ht 
anything  at  all  on  these  subjects :  tnat  he  thought  about  nothing 
but  his  cattle.  He  admitted  that  he  had  beard  of  a  God,  be 
having  been  brought  up  in  the  Colony,  but  he  at  the  same 
time  stated  that  his  views  of  God  were  so  erroneous,  that  the 
name  suggested  no  more  to  his  mind  than  sometliing  that 
might  be  found  in  the  form  of  an  insect,  or  in  the  lid  of  a  snuff- 
box." 

On  the  journey  homewards  from  this  tour  in  search  of  a 
more  suitable  place  fur  a  mission  station,  tlie  explorere  were 
frequently  exposed  to  dangers  from  lions.  Sometimes  these 
beasts  of  prey  became  so  bold  ae  to  rush  into  the  midst  of  the 
travellers'  oxen  at  night,  and  scatter  them,  occasiouing  long 
and  weary  eearehes  ^r  the  cattle  before  they  could  again  be 
collected.  In  one  such  instance,  Moffat  found  at  a  spot  to 
which  ho  had  been  led  by  the  appearance  of  smoke  an  object 
of  deep  and  painful  interest,  whicn  illustrates  the  barbarity  and 
annatural  cruelty  of  the  natives.  There  was  a  venerable-look- 
ing old  woman,  sitting  vdth  her  head  resting  on  her  knees. 
Being  addressed  kindly,  and  asked  who  she  was,  she  I'eplied, 
"  I  am  a  woman  ;  I  have  been  here  four  days  ;  my  children 
have  left  me  here  to  die  I "  "  Your  children  1  "  Yes,  my  own 
ehildren :  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  They  are  gone  to  yon- 
der blue  mountains,  and  have  left  me  to  die."  "  Bat  why  did 
they  leave  you  f "  "1  am  old,  you  see,"  she  replied,  spreading 
out  her  hands;  "and  I  am  no  longer  able  to  serve  them.  When 
tliey  kill  game,  I  am  too  feeble  to  lielpin  carrying  home  the  flesh ; 
I  amnot  able  to  carry  wood  to  make  lire:  anal  cannot  carry  their 
children  on  my  baelt  as  I  used  to  do.  He  tried  to  persuade 
her  to  go  with  him  in  his  wagon,  and  promised  to  care  for 
her  ;  but  all  in  vain.  She  becamo  convulsed  with  terror,  and, 
fearing  she  might  die  in  liis  hands  if  lie  had  her  carried  to  his 
escort,  ne  was  compelled  to  leave  her,  having  supplied  her  with 
provisions ;  while,  in  reference  to  her  position,  she  eaid,  "  It  is 
our  custom  ;  I  am  nearly  dead  ;  I  do  not  want  to  die  again." 
He  under8t*x>d  afterwards  that  her  family,  observing  the  trav- 
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ellers  near  to  where  they  had  left  their  mother,  bad  retarned, 
and  being  afraid  lest  the  white  man  shonld  punish  them,  hacf 
taken  her  home,  and  were  providing  for  her  with  more  than 
ordinary  care. 

Disappointed  in  respect  to  their  being  aWe  to  find  a  more 
suitable  Locality  for  the  work  of  the  mission,  the  party  endeav- 
ored to  reach  home  by  a  shorter  route  farther  to  the  east,  on 
the  hordei-s  of  the  Kalahari  Desert,  which  lies  between  Nama- 

3ua-land  and  the  country  of  the  Bechuanas.  But  they  paid 
early  for  their  haste,  for  they  found  themselves  in  a  plain  of 
deep  sand,  through  which  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  take 
their  wagon.  They  were  also  much  io  want  of  water.  They 
found  only  watermelons  where  water  might  have  been  ex- 
petted,  and  these  wero  as  bitter  as  gall. 

Thia  journey,  which  had  occupied  only  a  few  weeks,  settled 
one  important  point;  namely,  tlie  impossibility  of  obtaining 
any  eligible  situation  for  a  missionary  establishment  in  that 
desolate  region.  Such  rambling  visits  were,  therefore,  i-esumed 
on  a  more  extended  scale,  the  services  at  home  being  conducted 
by  two  brothers  of  Africaner,  who  proved  very  efficient  assist- 
ants. These  expeditions  were  sometimes  attended  not  only  by 
privation,  bnt  also  by  danger.  Tying  his  Bible  and  hymn- 
book  in  a  blanket  to  the  back  of  his  saddle— for  the  missionary 
now  rode  on  a  borrowed  horse — he  would  start  with  liis  inter- 
preter, who  rode  on  an  ox.  They  had  their  guns,  bnt  nothing 
ui  pnrsB  or  scrip  except  a  pipe,  some  tobacco,and  a  tindei^box. 
They  had  no  bread,  but  managed  to  pick  np  a  precarious  living 
by  tlie  way.  After  a  hot  day's  ride  to  reacli  a  village  before 
niglitfall,  the  people,  on  their  arrival,  would  give  them  a 
draught  of  milk;  and  then,  old  and  young  assembling  in  a 
corner  of  the  cattle-fold,  all  would  listen  to  an  address  on  the 
snbject  of  their  spiritual  safety.  When  this  was  over,  the 
preacher,  having  taken  another  draught  of  milk  and  renewed 
conversation  with  the  people,  would  lie  down  on  a  mat,  and 
seek  repose  for  the  night 

So  it  was  day  by  day.  After  another  address  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  missionary  would  start  for  another  village,  reaching 
which  in  the  evening,  travel-staiucd  and  hungry — his  companion 
and  he  having  breakfasted  on  milk  only — they  perhaps  found 
it  empty,  tiie  whole  population  having  been  obliged  to  go  else- 
where in  search  of  water  and  grass.  There  was  no  help  for  it. 
Hungry  and  thirsty,  they  would  take  possession  of  some  empty 
hut,  and  do  their  best  to  sleep,  but  were  not  unfi-eqnently  dis- 
turbed in  the  night  by  hyenas,  jackals,  or  lions,  wuich  prowl- 
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abont  deserted  villages  in  search  of  what  may  have  been  left 
behind.  Next  inonnng,  having  breakfasted  on  water,  not  over- 
Bweet  after  tliey  had  found  it,  they  would  follow  the  track  of 
the  departed  people,  tliankfiil  if  they  succeeded  in  overtaking 
them.  Even  at  home  the  larder  was  not  always  full.  The 
missionary's  food  was  milk  and  meat,  he  living  for  weeks  on 
the  one,  and  then  for  a  time  on  the  other,  and  tnen  on  both  to- 
gether. All  was  well  so  long  as  ho  iiad  either  j  bnt  sometimes 
both  failed,  and  tliere  were  somewhat  long  fasts  so  rigorous 
tliat  recourse  must  be  had  to  "  the  fasting-girdie."  The  con- 
tents of  his  wardrobe  bore  the  same  impicsa  of  poverty.  He 
eays,  "The  supply  of  clothes  which  I  had  received  in  London 
were,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  made  after  the  dandy  fashion, 
and  1  beino  still  a  growing  youth,  they  soon  went  to  pieces." 

Months  liad  been  spent  in  search  of  a  suitable  place  in  whi<^ 
nsefully  to  settle,  but  in  vain,  when  Africaner  proposed  to  him 
to  visit  the  Gnqua  country,  to  the  east  of  the  desert,  to  inspect 
a  situation  offered  to  him  and  his  people,  to  which  he  might  re- 
move with  tlie  full  sanction  of  the  chiefs  of  tiie  Griqnas.  Af- 
ter much  consultation  the  party  started,  consisting,  besides  Mof- 
fat, of  two  brothers  of  Africaner,  with  his  son,  and  a  gaide, 
Tliey  had  about  eight  liorses,  good  and  bad,  and  trusted  entirely 
for  food  to  what  tJiey  might  shoot  on  tlie  way.  Their  course 
was  principally  on  the  north  side  of  the  Orange  Kiver.  It  was 
toilsome  and  difficult  aiul  dangerous.  Tiiey  had  to  cross 
desert  plains  without  trees  or  shelter  of  any  kind.  At  some 
points  they  found  the  river  flowing  through  great  chasms  and 
overhung  with  stupendous  precipices;  while  anon  it  would 
spread  into  a  translucent  lake,  witli  towering  mimosas  and  wil- 
lows reflected  on  its  bosom.  There  were  very  many  varieties 
of  birds,  and  also  beasts  of  prey.  There  were  few  inhabitanta 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Some  whom  they  did  meet  were 
kind,  but  others  would  give  them  neither  food  nor  drink,  bnt 
simply  point  out  to  them  a  place  of  repose. 

On  one  occasion  Moffat  had  a  narrow  escape ;  but  he  had 
more  work  to  do,  and  "  man  is  immortal  till  his  work  is  done." 
The  party  had  reached  tlie  river  early  in  the  afternoon,  having 
made  a  detour  to  escape  from  its  windings,  and  three  of  their 
number  had  gone  onward  to  a  Bushman  village.  He  went, 
because  his  horse  would  go,  to  a  small  pool,  the  water-conrse 
fi-om  which  had  receded  to  the  main  stream,  or  had  evapo- 
rated. Ho  dismounted  and  drank,  but  imrneciiately  on  raising 
himself  felt  an  unusual  taste  in  his  mouth  ;  and  oliserving  that 
the  pool  was  temporarily  fenced  round,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
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this  must  be  water  poisoned  for  the  pnrpose  of  killing  game. 
It  was  80.  When  tie  reached  his  companioDB  and  arrived  at 
the  village,  he  made  eigns  to  the  natives  that  lie  wanted  the 
fruit  of  the  solaiium,  for  he  was  violently  ill,  and  his  veins 
were  as  if  thoy  would  hurst ;  bat  none  could  be  fonnd.  He 
was  soon  covered  with  a  profnse  perspiration,  and  di-ank  lai^ly 
of  pare  water ;  and  alttiough  tiie  strange  and  painful  sensation 
which  he  had  experienced  gradually  wore  away,  it  was  not  en- 
tirely removed  for  sotne  days. 

Tliey  continued  their  journey,  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  exposed 
to  many  dangers.  Mucli  iu  want  of  water,  the  missionary  was 
directed  by  a  native  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  where,  if  anywhere, 
water  might  be  expected.  When  he  had  reached  the  summit, 
be  happened  to  cough,  and  was  instantly  surrounded  bv  aboiU 
a  hundred  baboons,  some  of  them  of  gigantic  siza  He  says: 
"  They  granted,  grinned,  and  sprang  from  stone  to  stone,  pro- 
truding their  months,  threatening  an  instant  attack.  I  kept 
parrying  them  with  my  gun,  winch  was  loaded ;  but  I  knew 
their  cnaracter  and  disposition  too  well  to  lire,  for  if  I  had 
wounded  one  of  them,  I  should  have  been  skinned  in  five  min- 
ntes.  The  ascent  had  been  very  laborious,  but  I  would  have 
given  anything  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  again.  Some 
came  bo  near  as  even  to  toncli  my  hat  while  passing  projecting 
rocks.  It  was  some  time  before  I  reached  the  plain,  when 
they  appeared  to  hold  a  noisy  council,  cither  about  what  they 
had  done  or  intended  doing.  Levelling  my  piece  at  two  that 
seemed  the  most  fierce,  I  was  about  to  touch  tne  trigger,  when 
a  thought  occurred  to  me  :  I  have  escaped,  let  me  be  thankful ; 
therefore  I  left  them  uninjured,  perhaps  with  the  gratitication 
of  having  given  me  a  fright." 

Exhausted  and  anxious,  thoy  at  last  reached  Griqna  Town, 
where  the  missionaries,  Anderson  and  Helm,  ^ve  them  a 
hearty  welcome.  They  afterwards  visited  Daniel's  Knil,  and 
also  Lattakoo  (Lithako),  where  they  remained  several  days. 
This  was  tlie  first  time  Xofiat  had  seen  the  Bcchnanas,  among 
whom  he  afterwards  labored  for  so  many  years.  They  then 
returned  to  G-riqua  Town,  aud  immediately  set  out  on  their  ro- 
tura  home  to  Namaqua-land.  An  account  of  the  ionmey  was 
submitted  to  Africaner.  He  was  much  pleased  witn  the  report 
which  was  given  in  regard  to  tlie  proposed  new  settlement,  and 
resolved  that  he  and  his  people  should  remove  thither. 

Before  the  migration  could  commence,  however,  Moffat 
fonnd  it  necessary  to  visit  Cape  Town,  and  he  proposed  that 
Africaner  should  accompany  liim.     To  the  latter  this  was  a 
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jonmey  of  no  small  risk.  He  had  to  pass  through  the  country 
of  the  Dutch  fai'mera  whom  he  had  robbed;  lie  was  an  outlaw, 
and  an  offdr  of  one  tboiiBand  ris  dollars  for  lus  head  was  Btill 
outBtanding.  It  waa  settled  Unaily  that  Africaner  should  go 
disguised  ae  Moffat's  servant ;  and  the  plan  succeeded  perfectly, 
thuughfrom  the  time  they  reached  the  settlements  their  anxiety 
was  incessant.  At  one  farm,  about  Iialf  way  to  the  Cape,  an 
interesting  incident  oocarred,  wliicli  is  tlius  related  by  Hof- 
fat: 

"  On  approaching  the  place,  which  waa  on  an  eminence,  I 
directed  my  men  to  take  the  wagon  to  the  Talley  below,  wliilo 
I  walked  towards  the  honse.  The  farmer,  secmg  a  stranger, 
came  slowly  down  the  descent  to  meet  me,  Wlien  within  a 
few  yards,  I  addressed  him  in  the  usual  way,  and,  stretching 
ont  my  hand,  expressed  my  pleasure  at  seeing  him  again.  Ue 
pat  his  hand  behind  him,  and  asked  me,  rather  wildly,  who  1 
was.  I  replied  that  I  was  Moffat,  expressing  my  wonder  that 
he  should  Lave  forgotten  me.  '  Moffat  1 '  he  rejoined,  in  a  fal- 
tering voice ; '  it  is  your  ghost !  '  and  moved  some  steps  back- 
ward. '  I  am  no  gboet,'  I  said.  '  Don't  come  near  me  I '  be 
exclaimed, '  you  Iiave  been  long  murdered  by  Africaner.'  'But 
I  am  no  gliost,'  I  said,  feeling  my  bands,  as  if  to  convince  him, 
and  myself  too,  of  my  materiality ;  but  his  alarm  only  in- 
creased. 'Everybody  says  you  were  murdered,  and  a  man 
told  me  he  had  seen  your  bones ; '  and  he  continued  to  gaze  at 
me,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  the  good  wife  and  chil- 
dren, who  were  standing  at  the  door,  as  also  to  that  of  my  own 
people,  who  were  looking  on  from  the  wagon  below.  At 
length  he  extended  his  trembling  hand,  saying,  '  Wlien  did 
you  rise  from  the  dead ! ' 

"  Afi  he  feared  my  presence  would  alarm  his  wife,  we  bent 
onr  steps  towards  the  wagon,  and  Africaner  was  the  subject  of 
our  conversation.  I  gave  him  in  a  few  words  my  vievcs  of  his 
present  character,  saying, '  He  is  now  a  truly  good  man,'  To 
which  he  replied, '  I  «an  believe  almost  anytliing  yoa  say,  but 
that  I  cannot  credit.'  By  this  time  we  wera  standmg  wiUi  Af- 
ricaner at  our  feet ;  on  Iiis  countenance  sat  a  smile,  he  well 
knowing  the  prejudices  of  some  of  the  farmers.  The  man 
closed  the  cooi'ersstion  by  saying,  with  mucli  earnestness, 
'  Well,  if  what  you  assert  lie  true  respecting  that  man,  I  have 
only  one  wish,  and  that  is,  to  see  him  before  I  die ;  and  wlten 
you  return,  as  sure  as  tlie  sun  is  over  our  heads,  I  will  go  with 
you  to  see  him,  though  he  killed  my  own  uncle.'  1  was  not 
before  aware  of  tliis  fact,  and  now  felt  some  li^tatioa  whether 
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to  discover  to  hiin  the  object  of  his  wonder ;  but  knowing  the 
Biiiuerity  of  tlio  farmer  and  the  cioodneBs  of  his  disposition,  I 
sai'l, '  This,  then,  is  Africaner.'  He  started  back,  looking  in- 
tcnsel;  at  the  man  as  if  he  had  jnst  dropped  from  the  clouds. 
'  Are  yon  Africaner  % '  he  exclaimed.  The  chief  arose,  doffed 
his  old  hat,  and,  making  a  polite  bow,  answered, '  I  am.'  Tfie 
farmer  seemed  thinider-struck  ;  bnt  when,  by  a  few  questions, 
he  had  aasnred  himself  of  the  fact  that  the  former  bngbear  of 
tlie  border  stood  before  him,  now  meek  and  lamb-like  in  his 
whole  deportment,  he  lifted  np  his  eyes  and  exclaimed,  '  O 
God,  what  a  miracle  of  Thy  power !  what  cannot  Thv  grace  ac- 
oomplish  I '  The  kind  farmer  and  his  no  less  hospitable  wife 
now  abnudantly  anpplied  onr  wants ;  but  we  iiastened  onr  de- 
parture lest  the  intelligence  mi^ht  get  abroad  that  Africaner 
was  with  me,  and  bring  nnpleasant  visitors." 

On  their  arrival  at  Cape  Town,  Africaner  was  introdnced  to 
the  governor,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  wlio  received  him  with 
mncn  affability  and  kindness,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  ho 
had  in  seeing  tlins  before  him  one  who  had  formerly  been  the 
sconiT^  of  the  conntry.  A  deputation  from  the  Ix)ndon  Mis- 
sionary Society,  consisting  of  the  Bev.  John  Campl>ell  and  the 
Kev.  l)r.  Philip,  was  at  this  time  at  the  Cape,  and  to  them 
Afiicaner  was  an  object  of  much  interest. 

The  purpose  of  Moffat's  visit  to  the  cape  was  twofold :  to 
procnre  supplies,  and  to  introduce  the  chief  to  the  Colonial 
Government.  He  had  had  no  intention  but  that  of  returning 
to  his  present  port  in  Namaqua-land — at  least  for  a  time  ;  but 
the  deputation  desired  him  to  accompany  them  to  the  mission 
stations,  and  then  to  proceed  on  a  mission  to  the  Bechuanas. 
Africaner  generously  offered  to  take  liis  books  and  some  small 
quantity  oi  furniture  which  he  had  purchased,  in  his  wagon 
across  the  continent  to  Lithako,  Something  in  the  way  of  fur- 
niture, more  than  he  liad  hitherto  had,  had  become  necessary ; 
for  though  Moffat  liad  till  now  been  alone.  Miss  Smith,  to 
whom  he  had  long  been  engaged,  arrived  from  England,  and 
he  now  found  "  an  helpmeet  for  him  " — one  who,  for  half  a 
century,  was  liis  companion  in  his  wilderness  home,  and  who  was 
called  away  from  liim  only  after  her  recent  return  to  England. 

The  removal  was  effected  so  far  as  the  missionary  was  con- 
eerned ;  but  before  settliTig  down  he  had  to  accompany  Mr. 
Campbell  on  his  visits  to  other  stations.  He  bade  his  friend 
Africaner  a  fareweli  which  had  in  it  the  hope  of  a  speedy 
future  meeting,  but  that  chief  died  within  two  years.  The 
Wcsleyans  afterward  occupied  the  station  at  Kamaqna-land, 
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making  Africaner's  kraal  an  out-station;  fortlie  peoplodid  not 
migrate  as  their  cliicf  liad  intended. 

Respecting  the  Devhiianas,  the  powerful  tribe,  or  collection 
of  tribes,  among  whom  Moffat  labored  for  bo  many  years,  there 
wafl  but  little  known,  except  by  mere  report,  till  they  were 
Tisited  by  a  colonist  with  a  party  of  cat  tie- robbers  at  an  early 
■period  of  tlie  colonial  history.  The  next  visit  was  by  the 
marauder  Bloom,  a  Dutch  farmer.  He  and  his  followers  com- 
mitted great  havoc  on  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Bechuanaa, 
putting  to  death  vast  numbers  of  the  people.  In  1801,  two 
messengers  visited  the  mission  station  on  the  Orange  Kiverfor 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  cattle  for  the  governmeut  by  lawful 
trade,  in  the  way  of  barter,  and  also  went  to  the  Batlapis  and 
Jiatlaroe,  the  two  nearest  tribes  of  tlie  Becbuana  nation,  for  the 
same  purpose.  This  visit  made  a  favorable  impression  as  to  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  Bechuanas  on  the  minds  of 
these  gentlemen.  A  short  time  previously,  two  missionaries 
bad  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuruman  River,  near  which 
the  Batlapis  and  others  were  at  that  time  living  under  the 
chief,  or  icing,  Molehabangu6.  He  was  kind  to  strangers. 
Wiieu  Messrs.  Evans  and  Ilarailton  went  to  Litbako,  tnirty 
miles  north-east  of  the  Knrnman  River,  Motbibi,  the  king's  son, 
with  liis  council,  directed  them  to  the  Kuruman  River,  ex- 
pecting them  there  to  trade  and  barter,  as  certain  former 
missionaries  had  done.  They  declined  to  follow  such  an  ex- 
ample.  The  temporal  advantages  are  not  nnfrequently  tlie  in- 
ducement with  both  chiefs  and  people  when  they  receive  mis- 
sionaries. 

Dr.  Licbensteiu  was  the  first  traveller  who  visited  the  Bat- 
lapis. Tliis  was  in  1805.  The  king,  Molehabangu^,  received 
him  with  kindness,  and  be  reports  well  of  the  people.  The 
next  ti-avellers  who  visited  these  parts  were  Dr,  Cowan  and 
Captain  Denovan.  Tliey  went  under  the  auspices  of  the 
English  government,  with  a  considerable  party  and  two  wag- 
ons. Their  expedition  occurred  in  1807.  Their  object 
was  to  pass  through  the  Bechuana  country,  and  proceed  to  tlie 
Portuguese  settlements  near  Mozambiqua  Tliey  passed  safely 
through  the  territory  of  the  Batlapis,  Baroloiigs,  Bamangketse, 
and  Baknenas,  and  perished  at  no  gi'eat  distance  from  the 
eastern  coast,  but  by  what  means  has  never  been  ascertained. 

Dr.  Bui'cbcll  visited  the  country  in  1812,  and  pushed  his 
scientific  and  other  researcliee  as  far  as  Chue,  a  considerable 
distance  north  of  Litliako,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  advance 
as  far  as  the  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  west  coast,  passing 
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tlirongli  the  Kalahari  Desert  to  Cougo ;  bot  his  attendants  de- 
serted him,  find  he  was  compelled  to  desist 

It  was  in  1815  tlmt  Mcssi-s.  Evans,  Hamilton,  Williams,  and 
rtaker  left  England  to  pi'oueed  to  Lithako.  Tliey  reached  their 
destination  on  the  ITtli  of  February,  1816,  accompanied  by 
Adam  Kok,  a  most  self-denying  and  usefnl  man,  and  several 
others  as  iiiterpretora.  But  they  were  coldly  received  by  Mo- 
thibi,  whose  firet  question  waa,  "What  have  you  bixmght  for 
barter  i"  After  two  days  of  earnest  attempts  at  pcrenasion  to 
be  permitted  to  remain  where  tiicy  were,  inasmuch  as  the 
{jreatest  number  of  people  were  there,  they  were  peremptorily 
told,  as  has  already  been  stated,  to  "  Go  to  the  Jliinimau  River, 
and  traffic  11101*0;  but  don't  teach.  Hero  there  is  no  water, 
there  are  no  trees,  and  the  people  have  customs,  and  will  not 
hear."  Tiicy  wore  obliged  to  return  to  Griqna  Town  and  wait 
for  an  opening.  In  one  of  tlieir  journeys  from  that  centre, 
as  they  endeavored  to  make  themselves  usefnl,  they  were  told 
that  the  king  now  appeared  willing  to  receive  them.  And 
they  tried.  But  Motliibi,  with  twelve  hundred  of  his  men,  be- 
ing absent  for  a  month,  tiiey  were  compelled  again  to  return 
from  want  of  pi-ovisions.  The  pi-ospect  was  somewhat  brighter, 
but  Mr.  Evans  was  disconraged,  and  relinquished  the  mission 
altogether.  A  subsequent  attempt  by  Mr.  Ilamilton  ^vas  moi'e 
sncceesfnl. 

Mr,  Ilamilton  was,  for  a  time,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Read,  a 
sagacious  and  experienced  missionary  from  the  Colony ;  hut 
subsefinently  he  was  alone :  Moffat  and  his  wife  being  with  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  deputy  from  London,  visiting  the  stations — a 
leather  remarkable  wedding-tonr.  Hamilton  was  a  missionary 
artisan.  While  llead  and  ho  wore  tt^ther,  Mothibi  mustei-ed 
a  large  expedition  against  the  Bakuenas,  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  to  the  north-east.  His  object  was  the  capture  of  cattle. 
But  he  was  foiled  in  his  purpose :  many  of  his  foUowere  were 
slain,  and  Mothibi  himself  was  wounded.  In  June,  1817,  he  and 
his  people  removed  to  the  Knruman  River,  Moffat's  appoint- 
ment was  to  this  mission,  but  he  was  directed  first  to  attend  to 
certain  duties  at  Griqna  Town,  which  detained  him  for  a  con- 
siderablo  time.  Hamilton,  in  his  loneliness,  liad  a  hard  lot  and 
many  difllimlties.  He  had  great  mannal  labor  in  digging  a 
long  water-course,  preparing  ground,  and  building.  He  liad,  in 
many  ways,  to  toil  with  his  hands  to  pi'cservo  himself  and  fam- 
ily fi'om  beggary.  Besides,  all  the  head  men  of  the  place 
acted  as  if  they  had  a  right  to  everythina;  he  posses.sed — every- 
thing they  conld   lay  their  hands  on.     His  goods  were  stolen 
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when  it  wna  known  ho  was  condncttng  somo  religions  servicea 
and  could  not  possibly  retarn  to  diatuil)  the  tliieves  before  a 
particular  time. 

In  May,  1821,  MoflFat  joined  him,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
there  has  been  a  eti-ong  power  for  good  centring  at  Kurnmau, 
and  extending  far.  Tliese  two  men,  themselves  working  hard 
and  long,  have  had  their  labors  assisted  and  supplemented  by- 
other  iDissionaries.  The  day,  Sabbath,  and  infant  schools  have 
been  frnitfnl  of  largo  benefit;  the  chnreii  servitoa  have  been 
nnmeronsly  attended,  and  many  have  avowed  themselves 
Christians,  their  lives  being  consistent  with  such  avowal ;  print- 
ing-presses have  been  set  up,  and  are  at  work,  to  sapply  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  a  reading  popnlation,  school-books,  and 
other  works,  as  well  as  the  whole  Bible  itself,  as  translated  by 
Moffat,  beino;  prod  need  at  the  station  ;  and  now  amor©  regu- 
lar school  or  instrnctiou  for  native  teacliers  is  being  organized, 
and  is  to  be  appropriately  called  "  Tlio  MrjfEat  lustttncion  " ; 
while  the  advanced  standard-bearers,  who  have  penetrated 
longer  distances  into  the  interior,  see  ranch  to  encourage  tliem 
onward.  Moffat  himself  has  returned  to  England  to  enjoy  the 
well-earned  repose  to  which  so  many  years  of  arduous  and  lion- 
orable  toil  entitle  hira.  But  he  still  seeks  the  promotion  of 
African  missions  by  freqnent  addresses  and  other  means,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  advanced  years,  lias  been  diligently  em- 
ployed on  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible  iu  the  language  of  tlie 
people  for  whom  he  has  done  so  mnch. 

ibiin-inakei-8  were  the  worst  opponents  of  Moffat  and  his 
companions,  as  they  are  of  all  missionaries  everywhere  in 
Africa ;  and  their  pretended  arguments  against  the  teaching  of 
the  people  are  sucli  as  t«ll  upon  these  ignorant  and  besotted 
tribes.  For  example,  a  wily  rain-raaker,  who  was  t!ie  oracle  of 
the  village  in  wliich  he  lived,  after  hearing  Moffat  enlarge  on 
one  occasion  on  the  subject  of  the  creation,  said,  "  If  yon 
really  believe  that  that  Being  created  all  men,  then,  according 
to  reason,  you  must  also  believe  that  in  making  white  people  He 
has  improved  on  His  work.  lie  tried  His  Jianoon  Bushmen  first, 
and  He  did  not  like  tJiem  because  they  were  so  ugly,  and  their 
language  like  that  of  the  fix^s.  He  then  tried  His  hand  on  the 
Hottentots,  but  these  did  not  please  Him  either.  He  tJicn  ex- 
ercised His  power  and  skill  and  made  the  Bechuanas,  whicli  was 
a  great  impi-ovement.  And  at  last  He  made  the  white  people; 
therefore,  the  white  people  are  so  much  wiser  than  we  arc  in 
making  walking  houses  (wi^ns),  teaching  the  oxen  to  draw 
tiiem  over  hiil  and  dale,  aud  iustrncting  them  also  to  plough 
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tlie  gardens,  instead  of  inaking  tlieir  wives  do  it,  like  the  Be«h- 
iianaa."  Such  talk  receives  the  applause  of  tlie  people,  and 
tiio  arguments  of  the  missionary  art;  as  a  feather  in  the  balance. 
And  yet  it  is  not  always  safe  to  bo  a  rain-makor.  When  rain 
will  not  como,  by  any  incantation,  the  poor  deceiver  is  canght 
i[i  his  Own  ciaftiiiew ;  and  if  ho  does  not  flee  for  his  life,  wbon 
patient  waiting  has  been  exhausted,  lie  is  not  nnfrequently 
nmidered.  Tlie  following  incident,  as  described  by  Moffat, 
illustrates  at  oneo  the  superstition  of  the  Bechuanas,  the  methods 
by  wliicb  the  rain-niakcrs  maintain  their  influence,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  both  can  and  do  embarrass  the  efforts  of  tbe 
missionaries. 

"  Yeare  of  drought,"  says  Moffat,  "  had  been  severely  felt, 
and  the  natives,  tenacious  of  their  faith  in  the  potency  of  a  man, 
held  a  council  and  passed  resolutions  to  send  for  a  rain-maker 
of  renown  fi'oin  the  Uaknrutai  tril)e,  two  haudred  miles  north- 
east of  the  Kuriiman  station. 

"  Rain-makers  have  always  most  honor  amonga  strange  people, 
and  therefore  they  arc  goneraily  foreigners.  The  heavens  had 
been  as  brass— scarcely  a  cloud  had  been  seen  for  months,  even 
on  the  distant  horizon.  Suddenly  a  sliout  was  raised,  and  the 
whole  town  was  in  motion :  the  rain-maker  was  approaching. 
Every  voice  waa  raised  to  the  highest  pitcli  witii  acclamations 
of  entlinsiastie  joy.  ile  had  sent  a  harbinger  to  announce  his 
approach,  with  peremptory  orders  for  all  the  inhabitants  to 
wasli  their  feet.  Every  one  seemed  to  fly  in  swiftest  obedience 
to  the  adjoining  river.  Noble  and  ignoble,  even  the  girl  who 
attended  to  our  kitciien-flre,  ran ;  old  and  young  ran ;  all  the 
world  could  not  have  stopped  them.  By  this  time  the  clouds 
began  to  gather,  and  a  crowd  went  out  to  welcome  the  mighty 
man,  who,  as  they  imagined,  was  now  colleoting  in  the  heavens 
hia  stores  of  rain. 

"Just  as  ho  was  descending  the  height  into  the  town,  the 
immense  concourse  danced  and  shouted,  bo  that  the  very  earth 
rang,and  at  the  same  time  thelightnings  darted  and  the  thunders 
roared  in  awful  grandeur.  A  few  heavy  drops  fell,  which  pi-o- 
duced  the  most  thrillins  ecstasy  in  the  deluded  multitude, 
wliose  shoutings  balfled  all  vlescription.  I'aitb  hung  upon  the 
lips  oE  the  imix)3ti>r,  while  ho  praclaimed  aloud  that  tliis  year 
the  women  must  cultivate  i:;araenB  on  the  hills  and  not  in  the 
valleys,  for  the  latter  would'  be  deluged.  After  the  din  had 
Bomewiiat  subsided,  a  few  individuals  came  to  onr  dwellings  to 
tr^at  us  and  our  doctrines  with  derision.  'Wiiere  is  your 
God?'  one  asked  with  a  sneer.     We  wera  silent,  because  tho 
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wi(!ked  were  before  iia.  'Have  you  not  seen  our  Morirao! 
Have  j'oii  not  bclield  liiin  cast  from  his  arm  ttie  fiery  spears, 
aiid  rend  the  heaiens ?  Ilave  yon  not  lieard  witii  yoni-  eara 
his  voice  in  the  doiids  ? '  adding  \vit!i  an  iiitenection  of  anprcme 
disgust, '  Yon  talk  of  Jehovah  and  Jcsiis,  what  can  they  do?' 
Never  in  iny  life  do  I  remember  a  text  being  bi-onght  home 
witlt  BHcli  ]Knver  as  the  woi-ds  of  the  Paalmist,  '  Bo  still,  and 
know  tliat  I  am  G-od :  I  will  be  exalted  among  the  heathen/ 

"  The  i-ain-maker  found  the  clondu  in  onr  eonntrj-  rather 
harder  to  manage  than  those  he  had  left  Ho  eom^aincd  that 
set!i'ct  rngnes  wore  disobeying  his  proclamations.  When  uri^ 
to  make  re|x;ated  trials,  ho  would  reply, '  Yon  only  give  ino 
slieep  and  goats  to  till,  thci-eforc  I  can  only  make  goat-rain  ; 
give  me  fat  slanglitci'-oxen,  and  I  shall  let  yon  see  ox-roin.' 
One  day,  as  he  was  taking  a  sonnd  sleep,  a  shower  fell,  on 
which  one  of  the  pnncijml  men  entered  his  house  to  congratu- 
late him,  bnt,  to  his  ntter  amazement  fonnd  him  totally  inscnsi- 
hlc  to  what  was  transpiring.  '  Ilalkx),  by  my  father !  I 
thought  yon  were  making  i-ain,' said  tlic  intruder;  when  the 
magician,  arising  from  his  slmnl>crs  and  seeing  his  wife  sitting 
on  the  floor,  shaking  a  milk-sack  in  order  to  obtain  a  little 
bntter  to  anoint  her  hair,  he  replied,  pointing  to  the  o|>ei-a- 
tion  of  chnniing, '  Do  you  not  see  my  wife  chnrning  rain  as 
fast  as  shecan'i'  Tliis  reply  gave  entire  satisfaction,  and  it 
]>rescntly  spread  thi-ough  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  town, 
tiiHt  the  rainuniker  had  chnmed  tne  shower  ont  of  a  milk-sack. 
Tlie  inoistnre  cansed  by  this  sliowor  was  dried  up  by  a  scorcli- 
ing  sun ;  many  long  weeks  followed  withont  a  single  cloud, 
and  when  they  did  appear,  they  were  sometimes  seen,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  the  conjurer,  to  discharge  their  watery 
treasures  at  an  immense  distance. 

"  The  i-ain-makcr  had  rcconj-se  to  nnmcrons  expedients  and 
stratagems,  and  continued  his  perfoi-mancea  for  many  weeks. 
AW  his  efforts,  however,  proving  nnsncccesful,  he  kept  himself 
Tci-y  secluded  for  a  fortnight,  and,  after  cogitating  how  ho 
conid  make  his  own  cause  good, lie  ap|x:ared  in  the  public  fold, 
aud  proijttinicd  that  ho  liad  discovered  the  cause  of  the 
drought.  All  were  now  eagerly  listening;  he  dilated  some 
time,  until  ho  had  raised  their  expectations  to  tho  highest  pitch, 
when  he  revealed  the  mystery.  'Do  yon  not  see,  when  clouds 
come  over  us,  tliat  Hamilton  and  Moffat  look  at  them  % '  Tliis 
question  receiving  a  hearty  and  unanimous  affirmation,  he 
added  that  our  white  faces  frightened  away  the  clouds,  and 
they  need  not  expect  rain  bo  long  as  wc  were  iit  the  iKMUitry. 
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Tliia  was  ft  home  stroke,  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  na  to 
t-aiculnto  what  the  infiuence  of  encli  a  cliavge  would  lie  on  the 
public  mind.  We  were  very  soon  iiifonned  of  the  evil  of  onr 
conduct,  to  whioU  we  plead  guilty,  prouiiaiug  tliat  we  were  not 
aware  that  we  wore  doing  wrong,  being  as  amnions  as  any  of 
tlieni  for  rain;  wo  would  willingly  look  to  our  chins,  or  the 
ground  all  the  day  long,  if  it  would  serve  their  purpose.  It 
was  rather  remarkable,  that  much  as  they  admired  my  long 
blaek  beard,  they  thonght  that  in  this  case  it  was  most  to 
blame.  Ilowevei-,  this  season  of  trial  passed  over  to  our  great 
comfort,  though  it  was  followed  for  some  time  with  many  in- 
dications of  suspicion  and  distrust." 

The  government  of  tliese  people  is  both  monarchical  and 
mtriarchal.  Each  tribe  lias  its  chief  or  king,  and  his  office  is 
Iiereditai'v.  Thei-e  being  many  towns  or  villages  in  a  tribe, 
each  of  tlieae  haa  also  its  head,  and  under  him  there  are  subor- 
dinate chiefs.  These  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  nation,  and  all 
acknowledge  the  suprouiacy  of  the  principal  chief.  In  the 
pitshos,  or  parliament,  or  pidilic  meeting,  great  plainness  of 
speech  is  sometimes  used.  But  such  meetings  arc  held  only 
on  gi-eat,  very  great  occasions.  Theao  utterances  of  the  nobles 
are  the  pnlse  of  the  nation,  however,  and  a  wise  niler  will  not 
fail  to  be  guided  by  them.  Private  wrongs — such  as  thefts, 
mni-ders,  and  other  crimes — arc  left  to  the  avenger.  The  peo- 
ple are  most  tenacious  of  their  customs.  These  are  a  great 
hindrance  to  progress.  Polygamy  is  a  sti-ong  barrier  both  to 
religion  and  civilization.  The  women  have  by  far  the  heavier 
tasks:  they  cultivate  the  fields,  build  the  houses  and  fences, 
and  bring  in  the  firewood  ;  while  the  men  hunt,  watch  the  cat- 
tle, milk  the  cows,  and  prepare  their  furs  and  skins  for  mantles. 
Such  being  the  division  of  labor,  the  men  find  it  convenient 
to  have  a  number  of  wives.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however, 
the  Bcchnanas  are  superior  to  many  other  tribes.  They  aro 
savages  only  in  a  restricted  sense;  but  their  susceptibility  to 
religious  impression  is  most  obtuse.  If  it  be  attempted  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  are  sinners,  they  will  boldly  affirm  that 
there  is  not  a  sinner  in  the  tribe. 

Missionary  work  among  such  people  mnat  in  itself  always  be 
very  difficult;  and  there  are  also  other  discouragements.  At 
Kuruman  there  was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  great  deal  of  manual 
labi>r.  Houses  had  to  be  built  for  worship  and  for  teaching 
and  for  residence;  workshops  had  to  be  constructed,  and  the 
station  being  several  miles  fi-ora  the  river,  a  water-ditch  had  to 
be  dug;  and  as  this  passed  through  the  gardens  of  the  natives, 
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tlie  water  was  not  Beldom  cut  off  before  it  reached  the  home 
of  those  who  had  prepared  the  way  for  it. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Imif^nage  is  always,  in  such  circum- 
Btances,  aii  object  of  the  iirst  nnportance,  but  it  is  often  a  most 
toilaonie  work.  Tliere  is  neither  time  nor  place  for  retirement, 
and  no  interpreter  wortliy  of  tlie  name.  The  reducing  of  an 
oral  language  to  writing  reqnirca  mnch  pains  on  the  part  of  a 
missionary  j  Init  it  is  a  thing  that  must  be  donc^he  must  be 
able  to  convoy  his  meaning  in  woj'ds  of  bis  own  choosing.  In 
speaking,  it  is  safer  to  trust  to  an  imperfect  utterance  tfian  it 
is  to  employ  an  intcrpi-eter.  When  one  makes  a  mistake,  the 
natives  will  smile ;  whereas,  wlicn  an  interpreter  lias  to  render 
one's  meaning,  he  not  nnfrequeutly  puts  liis  own  conception 
into  the  statement.  It  has  always  been  a  prolonged  and  ardu- 
ons  task  for  Europeans  to  master  the  African  tongues,  there 
being  no  rules  other  than  mere  usage,  and  usage  being  far 
from  uniform  in  different  circnmstaiicea.  Natives,  however, 
are  not  so  charitable  towai-ds  an  interpreter  who  knows  their 
language,  as  they  are  to  a  stranger  of  wliom  they  know  that  lie 
cannot  fully  express  himsolf, 

For  many  yeai-s  Moffat  continued  his  missionary  labors  at 
the  Knrumun,  making  many  excursions  to  distant  tribes,  and 
gradually  extending  the  outjiostsof  civilization  farther  into 
tlio  interior.  Before  he  retired  from  the  good  work,  he  had 
seen  the  missionary  stations  pushed  as  far  as  the  viilf^  of 
Kolobeng,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Lirapoix),  in  lat.  lii"  S. 
Stations  were  established  among  tiie  BaroJongs,  who  live  to  the 
nortii  of  the  Bechuana  country,  among  the  Bamangwato 
Mountains ;  also  among  Che  Basntos,  Manlatces,  and  Corannas. 
Moahesh,  King  of  tlio  Basntos,  had  long  desired  a  missionary, 
and  in  1833  Messrs.  Casilis,  Arbonssct,  and  Gosclin,  connected 
with  the  French  Evangelical  Society,  arrived  in  the  country. 
They  have  since  been  reinforced  by  the  Wesicyan  and  other 
eocietie?,  so  that  now,  in  a  land  which  was  formerly  the  theatre 
of  rapine  and  murder,  there  is  a  healthy  civilizing  influence 
exereised  over  many  thousands  of  people. 

Moffat's  acconiit  of  his  vai'ious  misBionarv  journeys  is  highly 
interesting;  but  it  would  be  useless  to  follow  them  in  detail, 
since  most  of  the  region  which  ho  traversed,  and  many  of  the 
tribes  which  he  met,  were  subsequently  examined  more  fully 
bv  other  travellers,  and  arc  described  in  precedinar  chapters. 
Tlio  only  other  extract  which  we  shall  make  from  his  narrative 
will  be  tlie  following  description  of  a  curious  people  who  live 
in  trees — a  tiibe  never  before  seen  by  a  white  man — whom 
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lie  fell  in  Tvitli  on  a  jouniej  which  he  niidertook  in  1839  to  the 
comitry  of  the  Matsebele,  lying  in  tlio  unknown  territory  nnrtli- 
east  of  the  Knrninnn,  between  tlie  Limpojx*  and  Zambezi  rivere. 
JnBt  before  reaching  tbe  fi-outier  of  tlie  Matsebcle  country, 
tlie  party  encamped  beside  a  fine  rivulet.      "My  attention," 


hoshkbii,  cttiEP  OF  i 

Bays  Moffat,  "was  arrested  by  a  beautifnl  and  gigantic  tree 
etandini;  in  a  detile  leading  into  an  extensive  and  woody 
ravine  l)Ctwcen  a  high  range  of  luotintains.  Seeing  sonie  iii- 
-  dividnals  employed  on  tlie  ground  under  its  shade,  and  the 
conical  points  of  what  looked  like  lionses  in  miniatni-o  pro- 
trnding  throngh  its  cvcigrecn  foliage,  I  pnioeeded  thither,  and 
fonnd  that  the  tree  was  inliabited  by  several  families  of  Ba- 
kones,  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  I  ascended  by  the 
notched   trunk,  aud   found,  to   my  amazement,  no   less  than 
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seventeen  of  these  aerial  abodes,  and  three  othere  nnfiniEhed. 
On  rcat'bing  the  toiiinosl  lint,  alKint  thirty  feet  from  thogronnd, 
I  entered  and  Bat  down.  Its  only  f  uriiitnre  was  the  hay  wlucli 
covered  the  floor,  a  epear,  a  epoon,  and  a  bowlful  of  locnetP. 
Not  having  eaten  anytliing  that  day,  and,  from  tlie  novelty  of 
my  sitnatiun,  not  wishing  to  retnrn  immediately  to  the  wagims, 
I  asked  u  woman  wlio  sat  at  the  door  with  a  babe  at  her 
hi'cast,  permission  to  eat.  This  she  granted  with  iileaanre,  and 
soon  brought  mo  nioro  in  a  powdered  state.  Several  more 
females  ciiine  from  the  neigliboring  roosts,  stepping  from 
branuli  to  bi'anch  to  see  the  stianger,  who  was  as  great  a  cnri- 
osity  to  them  as  tlie  tree  was  to  him.  I  then  visitra  the  difl'er- 
ent  abodes,  which  were  on  several  principal  branchef^  Tlio 
stnictnro  of  these  lionses  was  vei-y  simple.  Ad  oblong  scaffold, 
about  seven  feet  wide,  ia  formed  of  straight  stieks ;  on  one  end 
of  this  platform  a  small  cone  is  formed,  also  of  straight  sticks, 
and  thatched  with  grass,  A  person  can  neai'ly  stand  upright 
in  it ;  the  diameter  of  the  floor  is  about  six  foot.  The  liouso 
stands  on  tlio  end  of  the  oblong,  so  as  to  leave  a  little  square 
space  before  the  door.  On  the  day  previous  I  had  passed 
several  villages,  some  containing  forty  honses,  all  built  on  poles 
about  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  form  of  a 
circle ;  tlio  ascent  and  descent  are  by  a  knotty  branch  of  a  tree 
placed  in  fi-ont  of  tlie  house.  In  the  centre  of  the  circle  there 
IS  always  a  heap  of  the  bones  of  the  game  they  have  killed. 
Such  were  the  aomiciles  of  the  imi)ovenshed  thousands  of  tiie 
aborigines  of  the  country,  who,  having  been  scattered  and 
peeled  by  Mosilikatso,  had  neither  herd  nor  stall,  but  suijsisted 
on  locusts,  roots,  and  the  cliase.  They  adopted  this  mode  of 
architecture  to  escape  the  lions  which  abound  in  that  country." 
It  was  Moffat's  daughter  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  Living- 
stone married  almost  at  the  outset  of  liis  career  in  Africa ; 
and  in  him  Moffat  fonnd  a  encceaaor  who  carried  forward  glori- 
ously the  great  work  which  he  himself  had  bo  nobly  begun. 
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